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PREFATOET  NOTE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 

THE  primary  object  of  these  Commentaries  is  to  be  exe- 
getical,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  book  of  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  to  English  readers. 
The  Editors  will  not  deal,  except  subordinately,  with  questions 
of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but  taking  the  English  text 
in  the  Bevised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  aim  at  com- 
iHmng  a  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to 
the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  series  will  be  less  elementary  than  the  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools,  less  critical  than  the  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary, less  didactic  than  the  Exi>ositor's  Bible;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  of  use  both  to  theological  students  and  to 
the  cleigy,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  number  of  educated  laymen 
and  laywomen  who  wish  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently  and 
reYerently. 

Each  commentary  will  therefore  have 
(i)   An  Introduction  stating  the  bearing  of  modem  criticism 
and  research  upon  the  historical  character  of  the  book,  and 
drawing  out  the  contribution  which  the  book,  as  a  whole,  makes 
to  the  body  of  religious  truth. 

(ii)  A  careful  paraphrase  of  the  text  with  notes  on  the 
more  difficult  passages  and,  if  need  be,  excursuses  on  any  points 
of  special  importance  either  for  doctrine,  or  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, or  spiritual  life. 

But  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  so  varied  in  character  that 
considerable  latitude  is  needed,  as  to  tHe  proportion  which  the 
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varions  parts  fihonld  hold  to  each  other.  The  General  Editor 
will  therefore  only  endeayour  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in 
scope  and  character :  but  the  exact  method  adopted  in  each 
case  and  the  final  responsibility  for  the  statements  made  will 
rest  with  the  individual  contributors. 

By  permission  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  TTniyersity 
Press  and  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
the  Text  used  in  this  Series  of  C!ommentaries  is  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


THIS  Commentary  will  be  found  to  difier  in  some  respects 
from  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  but  the  differences 
are  of  a  kind  which  arise  necessarily  from  the  subject-matter  of 
the  book. 

Greater  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  archseology,  ancient 
history,  and  modem  science,  especially  in  estimating  the  histo- 
rical and  scientific  value  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book ; 
and  more  notice  haa  been  taken  of  literary  criticism  and  of 
the  analysis  of  the  sotirces  out  of  which  the  book  has  been 
composed. 

Both  of  these  points  have  been  found  necessary;  for  the 
Book  of  Genesis  touches  science,  archsaology,  and  history  at 
more  points  than  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
it  is  essential  that  in  a  Commentary  for  educated  readers 
these  points  should  be  freely  illustrated  and  discussed.  Much 
study  has  also  been  bestowed  during  recent  years  on  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  book,  and  many  conclusions  have  been  reached 
which  have  commended  themselves  to  a  large  number  of  scholars, 
and  these  it  would  be  unfiedr  to  withhold  from  the  general 
reader. 

There  \b  too  another  reason  why  a  fuller  treatment  of  such 
subjects  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  present  volume  than,  for 
instance,  in  the  Commentary  on  Job.  That  book  also  touches 
many  points  of  science,  but  they  are  there  presented  in  a  form 
obviously  poetical ;  here  the  finrm  is  apparently  that  of  sober 
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histoTyy  and  the  book  has  often  been  treated  as  though  it  were 
a  mannal  of  scientific  fact  and  of  exact  history.  Bat^  m  suokj 
it  most  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  which  apply  to 
sd^itific  and  historical  knowledge.  That  must  be  the  first 
step  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  in  the  reyerent  attempt  to 
define  Inspiration,  whatever  considerations  we  may  feel  have 
afterwards  to  be  added  to  supplement  it  The  scientific  student 
is  therefore  firee  to  say,  or  rather  bound  to  say,  at  times,  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge,  ^  This  is  not  science,  its  value  must 
be  found  elsewhere " ;  and  the  historical  student  is  free  to  say, 
or  rather  is  bound  to  say,  ^'This  is  pre-historic ;  this  has  not 
adequate  contemporary  support ;  if  I  found  it  in  another  litera- 
ture, I  should  not  venture  to  build  upon  this  as  ascertained 
(act ;  the  value  of  the  book  must  be  found  elsewhere."  Such 
a  frank  discussion  will  be  found  in  this  Commentary.  There 
will  also  be  found  a  very  strong  insistence  on  the  evidence 
which  the  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  book  ofiers  of  its 
Inspiration. 

These  are  the  two  surest  starting-points.  There  are  other 
points  that  lie  beyond.  Thus,  while  the  editor  of  this  Com- 
mentary has  urged  various  historical  alignments  (pp.  xliiL  fi;, 
IviL)  in  support  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  patriarchal 
narratives,  many  readers  may  feel  that  one  or  all  of  the 
following  considerations  strengthen  his  position.  (1)  The  extra- 
ordinary truthfulness  to  human  nature  and  to  Oriental  life 
creates  an  impression  in  favou^  of  such  trustworthiness ;  (2)  the 
consistency  of  this  book  with  the  subsequent  history  and  re- 
ligious thought  of  later  Judaism  helps  to  confirm  this  impression ; 
(3)  the  £a.ct  of  Inspiration,  once  admitted  on  the  higher  level  of 
moral  and  spiritual  tone,  may  well  carry  its  influence  over  into 
details  of  fact,  and  turn  the  balance,  when  otherwise  uncertain, 
on  the  side  of  trustworthiness.  For  the  truest  historian  is  not 
the  accumulator  of  the  largest  nmnber  of  ascertained  fiou^ts, 
but  the  best  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  he 
describes,  he  who  is  best  able  to  pick  out  the  thread  of  purpose 
in  the  tangle  of  details.  In  other  words,  the  ultimate  decision 
on  the  value  of  the  book  has  to  be  based  on  its  context,  and  on 
its  connexion  with  the  whole  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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These,  however,  are  oonsiderations  which  will  appeal  differ- 
ently to  different  minds :  the  first  steps  necessary  are  a  careful 
test  of  the  book  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  scientific  and  historical 
investigation,  and  a  tracing  of  the  clear  marks  of  a  higher  spirit 
in  its  religious  tendency.  It  is  because  both  of  these  steps 
are  taken  so  steadily  and  securely  here,  that  I  feel  that  this 
Commentary  will  meet  a  very  real  need  of  the  present  day. 

WAI/TERLOCK. 


PREFACE. 

THE  present  Commentary  is  an  expansion  of  lectures  which 
I  have  given  for  some  years  past  to  students  reading  for 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Oif ord.  Its  aim  is  firstly  to  explain 
the  text  of  Genesis^  and  secondly  to  acquaint  readers  with  the 
position  which,  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge,  the 
Book  holds,  from  both  a  historical  and  a  religious  point  of  view. 
The  most  recent  English  Commentary  upon  Genesis^  of  any 
considerable  size,  appeared  in  1882 ;  and  since  then  many  dis- 
coYeries  have  been  made  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  Book, 
much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  new  points  of 
view  have  been  gained,  from  which,  if  its  contents  and  the  place 
taken  by  it  in  the  history  of  revelation  are  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, it  must  be  judged.  It  has  been  my  endeavour,  while 
eschewing  theories  and  speculations,  which,  however  brilliant^ 
9eeim  to  rest  upon  no  sufficient  foundation,  to  place  the  reader, 
as  fififf  as  was  practicable,  in  possession  of  such  fetcts  as  really 
throw  light  uix>n  Genesis,  and  in  cases  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  solved,  certainty  was  unattainable,  to 
enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  for  himself. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  text,  while  I  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  avoid  the  use  of  Hebrew  words,  and  of  technical 
expressions  belonging  to  Hebrew  grammar,  I  have  endeavoured 
flo  to  express  myself  that  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew  may  nevertheless  be  able  to  follow  the  reasoning,  and 
to  understand,  for  instance,  why  one  rendering  or  reading  is 
preferable  to  another.    The  margins  of  the  Revised  Version — 
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where  they  do  not  merely  repeat  the  discarded  renderings  of  the 
Authorized  Version — ^very  frequently  contain  renderings  (or 
readings)  superior  to  those  adopted  in  the  text:  hence  they 
always  deserve  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
and  though  the  uistances  in  which  this  is  the  case  are  not  so 
numerous  in  Genesis  as  in  some  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  have  made  a  point,  where  they 
occur,  of  indicating  them  in  the  notes.  Hebraists  are,  moreover, 
well  aware  that,  superior  as  the  Revised  Version  is  to  the 
Authorized  Version  in  both  clearness  and  accuracy,  it  does  not 
always,  either  in  the  text  or  on  the  margin,  express  the  sense  of 
the  original  as  exactly  as  is  desirable ;  and  I  have  naturally, 
in  such  cases,  given  the  more  correct  renderings  in  the  notes. 

The  field  of  knowledge  with  which,  at  one  point  or  another, 
the  Book  of  Genesis  comes  in  contact  is  large;  archaeology, 
ancient  history  and  geography,  modem  travel  and  exploration, 
for  instance,  all  in  their  turn  supply  something  more  or  less 
substantial  to  its  elucidation.  Naturally,  where  the  subjects 
are  so  varied  and  wide,  and  the  period  concerned  so  remote 
from  that  at  which  we  at  present  live,  points  of  interest  or 
difSculty  occur,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  explain  or 
discuss  more  fully  than  my  limits  of  space  permitted  me  to  do, 
and  on  which  therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  brief  statements  of  &ct  or  probability,  as  the  case  might 
be^ ;  I  have,  however,  in  such  cases  nearly  always  added  references 
to  some  standard  work  in  which  the  reader  will  find  further 
information  or  discussion.  I  have  found  Hastings*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bibley  and  the  Encydopcedia  Biblica  particularly  useful 
for  this  purpose ;  but  naturally  other  works  have  often  b^en 
referred  to  as  well.  I  have  in  some  cases  multiplied  references 
in  the  hope  that  readers  who  might  not  have  access  to  one  book 
that  was  mentioned  might  be  able,  if  they  desired  it>  to  refer  to 
another. 

^  See,  for  instance,  many  of  the  notes  on  ch.  z. 
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The  critical  and  historical  view  of  the  Book  of  Qeneeuh— which 
extended  to  Scripture  generally,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
baais  upon  which  the  progressive  revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible  can  be  properly  apprehended  \  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Bible  ultimately  maintained— has  been  assumed  through- 
oat  :  but  a  minute  discussion  of  critical  questions  has  not  seemed 
to  me  to  be  necessary ;  and  I  have  confined  myself  as  a  rule 
to  brief  statements  of  the  general  or  principal  grounds  upon 
which  the  more  important  of  the  conclusions  adopted  rest 
There  are  of  course  some  points,  on  which — the  data  them- 
selves being  aml»guous,  or  slight— <livergent  conclusions  may 
be,  and  have  been,  drawn :  in  such  cases  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  dedde  as  well  as  my  knowledge  and 
judgement  permitted  ma 

The  Commentaries  in  the  present  series  are  not  intended  to 
be  homiletic  or  devotional ;  but  I  have  always  endeavoured,  as 
occasion  offered,  to  point  out  the  main  religious  lessons  which 
tiie  Book  of  Genesis  contains,  and  the  position  taken  by  it  in  the 
history  of  revelation.  There  are  parts  of  the  Book  in  which, 
judged  by  the  canons  of  historical  method,  it  must  be  evident 
that  we  are  treading  upon  uncertain  ground :  but  that  in  no 
degree  detracts  from  the  spiritual  value  of  its  contents ;  and 
the  presence  in  the  writers  of  the  purifying  and  illuminating 
Spirit  of  Qod  must  be  manifest  throughout  In  view  of  the 
many  problems  which,  to  modem  readers,  the  Book  of  Genesis 
suggests,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  making  my  volume  a  contribution,  however  slight,  to  that 
adjustment  of  theology  to  the  new  knowledge  of  the  past,  which 
has  been  called  a  'crying  need'  of  the  times^ 

Among  the  Ciommentaries  upon  Genesis  which  I  have  con- 
sulted, I  feel  bound  to  record  my  special  indebtedness  to  that 

^  Omnpare  the  paper  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  Bristol 
Church  Congress,  1903  {Ghtardian^  Oct  21, 1003,  pi  1690). 
*  The  Guardian,  Deo.  19, 1900,  p.  1784 
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of  August  Dillmami,  an  admirable  scholar,  whose  writings  were 
always  distinguished  by  learning,  ability,  and  judgement  It  has 
been  translated  into  English;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  as  it  contains  much 
technical  matter,  which,  though  interesting  and  valuable  to 
special  students,  is  superfluous  for  the  general  reader,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  always  contain  the  kind  of 
information  which  an  English  reader  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  Commentary.  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  the  Warden  of  Eeble  College,  the  editor  of  the 
series,  who  has  taken  much  trouble  in  reading  all  the  sheets, 
and  who  has  on  many  occasions  given  me  the  benefit  of  his 
judgement,  and  offered  suggestions  to  which  I  have  very  grate- 
fully given  effect 

S.  RD. 


Ohbibt  Ohuboh,  Ozfobd, 
Ockibfr  ^  1903. 
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ADDENDA, 

Pp.  zliL  fi.  2, 24  fk  S  (secoDd  paragraph).  I  rejoice  to  see  sabstantiany  the 
same  criticisms  made  independently  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfeild  on  ppi  16 — ^17 
of  his  pamphlet  cited  below  (p.  Izviii). 

P.  3»  on  L  1.  With  a  iangoage  as  largely  nnknown  in  England  as  Hebrew 
is,  it  is  possible  for  an  amateur  or  theorist  to  perform  extraordinary  feats. 
Thua  Mr  Fenton,  in  a  work  called  The  Bible  in  Modem  Englieh,  tnmalates 
the  first  yerseof  Qenesis  in  this  way,  'By  Periods  God  created  that  which  pro- 
dnced  the  Solar  Systems;  then  that  which  produced  the  earth.'  To  say  nothing 
about  the  rest  of  this  rendering,  what^  we  nuty  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a 
latin  scholar  who,  having  before  him  the  words  In  prineipio^  gravely  informed 
his  readers  that  prindpium  was  a  plural  word,  and  meant  'periods'?  Tet 
this  would  be  an  exact  parallel  to  what  Mr  Fenton  has  dona  Other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  translated  in  the  same  Hftsfaion :  thus  Dt  xzxiii  20,  'Let 
the  horseman  (I),  Gad,  be  blest  1 '  and  Daniel  becomes  (Daniel  iv.  9) '  Chief  of 
the  Engineers '1 

P.  34  n.  2.  Gf.  R.  D.  Wilson  in  the  Princeton  Theoi.  Review,  Apr.  1908, 
pi  240,  where  statistics  will  be  found  supporting  this  statement 

P.  51  £F.  See  further,  on  Gen.  iii.,  the  very  full  discussion  in  Tennant,  ne 
Soureee  qf  the  Doctrines  qf  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  1903  (induding  the 
history  of  these  doctrines  in  later  Jewish  and  CShristian  hands)L 

P.  52  n^  4.  But  see  R.  0.  Thompson,  as  cited  in  the  Exp.  Timee,  Not. 
1903,  pi  50  H,  who  contends  that  no  sacred  garden  is  here  refenred  to  at  alL 

P.  72.  With  the  riews  respecting  Gain  here  referred  to,  comp.  Foakes- 
Jackun,  The  JBiblieal  History  qfthe  HeUn-ews  (1903),  pp.  7,  363  I  (but  the 
Lxx.  rendering  of  iv.  7,  here  quoted,  is  anything  but  probableX 

P.  131,  note  on  X.  29,  L  &  This  identification,  which  was  originally  Lassen's, 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that '  algum,'  and  the  Heh.  words  for  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks,  are  apparently  Indian :  see  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  qf 
Lamffuage,  first  series,  ed.  1864,  p.  208  ff.  (who  accepts  it).  It  is  objected 
(Keane^  The  (?o/S(^q/'(>pAtr,  46i.)that^&Airaisnotthenameof  apeoi^e,but 
means  simply  a  region  where  the  Abhirs,  a  widespread  caste  of  'cowherds,' 
were  settled.  Still  Ptolemy  mentions  a  district  Aberia  in  precisely  the  same 
locality :  and  Josephus  {AnL  viiL  6*  4)  identified  2fl^«pa  [lxx.  for  *  Ophir '  has 
in  1  K.  ix.  28  2»^i7pa]  with  Chrjse  (ia  Malacca),  'which  belongs  to  India.' 

P.  131  n.  4,  on  X.  29,  Ophir.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  Prot  Keane, 
though  he  identifies  Ophir  with  DhofiLr  on  the  S*  coast  of  Arabia,  considers 
that  the  'gold  of  Ophir'  was  found  in  Mashonaland,  and  only  brought  to 
'Ophir' as  an  emporium.  Dr  Carl  Peters  discusses  the  question  of  Ophir 
at  great  length  in  his  Eldorado  qf  the  Ancients  (1902),  pp.  289 — 369.  Peters, 
however,  distinguishes  between  the  Ophir  of  Gen.  x.  29  and  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon,  whence  the  gold  came:  for  the  Ophir  of  Gen.  x.  29  he  follows 
(p.  293)  the  view  adopted  by  Glaser  (below,  p.  131  n.  4),  upon  grounds  developed 
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with  mnch  leaiming,  but  not  cogent^  that  it  waa  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  tbe 
Fenian  Gulf;  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  he  finda  (p.  341  £)  in  liashonaland  between 
the  Zambesi  and  the  Sabi    There  certainly  were  anciently  very  extensive 
gold- workings  in  Mashonaland,  as  Bent(7%d  Ruined  Oitisi  qf  Mathonalafui^ 
1892),  and  especially  Hall  and  Neal  {The  Ancient  Ruins  qf  Rhodetia,  1902X 
haye  abundantly  shewa    It  is  contended  by  Peters  that  the  rains  of  the  g^reat 
Zimbabwe  (» 'House  of  Stone')  and  other  places  in  Rhodesia  are  of  a 
character  shewing  that  they  were  constructed  by  Phoenicians  and  Sabaeans 
(p.  363  ff^  364 ;  cfl  Keane,  ITis  Gold  qf  Ophir,  pi  160  ft,  where  the  same  Tiew 
is  maintained).  Keane  places  oTon  the  ^ft^il^  of  Gen.  iL  11  in  Rhodesia,  the 
Pishon  bemg,  seemingly,  the  Zambesi  (p.  194) ;  and  identifies  the  Tarshish  of 
1  K.  z«  22  with  SoflUa  (20»  S.).    The  grounds  on  which  all  these  positions 
rest  require  to  be  careAiUy  tested :  but  as   it  is  not  affirmed  by  either 
of  these  writers  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  was  in  Mashonaland,  a  con- 
sideration of  thefar  arguments  lies  b^ond  the  scope  of  the  present  com- 
mentary.   The  hypothesis  of  two  Ophirs  should  clearly  be  only  a  last  resort 
In  Tiew  of  the  connexion  in  which  Ophir  stands  in  Gea  x.,  *  the  burden  of 
proo^'  as  Mr  Twisleton  said  long  ago  (Ophib,  in  Smith,  DB.  n.,  1863^  p.  640), 
'lies  on  anyone  who  denies  Oi^r  to  have  been  in  Arabia' :  at  the  same  time 
difficulties  undoubtedly  arise^  partly  from  the  apparently  Indian  origin  of  the 
Heb.  words  referred  to  aboye,  partly  from  the  &ct  that  Arabia  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  country  capable  of  producing  gold  in  such  quantities  as 
Solomon  (even  allowing  for  some  hyberbole)  appears  to  have  obtained  from  it 
(1  K.ix.28;  ct  x.  14  £).    Hence  theyiew  that  Ophir,  though  in  Arabia,  was  an 
emporium  for  gold  brought  to  it  from  elsewhere;  though  even  so,  as  Palestine 
was  a  comparatirely  poor  country,  it  is  difficult  to  think  what  commodities 
Solomon  would  have  had  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  gold  obtained  by  him,  and 
the  inference  has  accordingly  been  drawn  that  the  Israelites  must  ha?e  mined 
the  gold  themsdves  (Keane,  p.  57  f.).    This  inference,  if  correct,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  it  was  procured  from  some  country  other  than  Arabia.   See  further 
EneB,  S.T.;  Budge,  Biii,  qf  Egypt^  n.  182-4;  Glaser,  Zwei  PublikaHonen 
[those  of  Keane  and  Peters]  Ober  Ophir  (1902). 

P.  166  n.  6,  See  also  now  the  full  and  instractive  discussion  of  this  Code 
in  8.  A.  Oook,  ITie  Laws  qfMoeee  and  the  Code  qf  J^ammurabi. 

P.  167  11. 3.  The  uncertainty  of  the  reading  arises  from  the  ^polyphony*  of 
the  cuneiform  scHpt,  La  from  the  remarkable,  but  well-established  fact  tiiat 
the  same  character  may  denote  different  sounds^  In  the  three  inscriptions 
referred  to,  the  name  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  Ohedoria'omer 
is  written  in  characters  which,  read  phonetically,  would  give 

(1)  KU-KU-KU-MAL 

(2)  KU-KU-KU-MAL 

(3)  KU-KU-KU-KU- 

The  last  character  in  (3)  is  obliterated.  Mr  King,  having  stated  these 
jhcts,  continues,  '  The  three  names  are  said  to  be  identical,  and  to  be  a 
fanciful  way  of  writing  Ohedorla'omer.  Assuming  that  (3)  is  to  be  restored  from 
(2),  which  is  by  no  means  certam,  we  get  two  forms  of  the  name^  one 

1  Bee  Byetts,  New  Light  on  the  BUde  (1892),  pp.  119  fi.,  452-4. 
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with  KIT  written  three  times,  the  other  with  it  wiikten  four  times. 
As  the  efaaracter  has  also  the  valne  dur,  and  Rudur  is  a  well-known  oom- 
ponent  of  Elamite  names,  the  second  occorreDce  in  each  name  is  probably  to 
be  transliterated  dur^  so  that  the  names  can  be  reduced  to  Ku-dur-ku-mal^  and 
Ku'dur4BU'ku-mal.  In  order  to  get  the  names  more  like  that  of  Chedor- 
k'omer,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr  Pinches  that  the  character  in  qaestion  had  on 
its  third  occurrence  the  valne  Idfy  or  lai^  and  the  names  were  transliterated 
by  him  as  Ku-dur-lai-nud  and  Ku^dur4a^-gur^incUy  the  former  being  de* 
acribed  by  him  aa  "  defectively  written."  But  there  is  little  justification  for 
asslgiiing  the  new  value  lah  or  la^  to  the  character  used ;  and,  though  JTti- 
ditr^Jtu-ku^mal  is  styled  a  king  of  Elam,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  him 
a  ooDtemporary  of  ^ammnrabL  He  might  have  occupied  the  throne  at  any 
period  before  the  4ih  century  B.a  Although  however  Ghedorla*omer's  name 
has  iM>t  yet  been  identified  in  any  Babylonian  inscription,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  it  should  not  be  found  in  one.'  Mr  King  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
(c£  below,  p.  157  f.)  that  Ghedorla'omer  is  in  form  a  purely  Elamite  name, 
Kudur-Lagamar^  and  that  a  joint  expedition,  such  as  that  described  in 
Geo.  xiVe,  might  have  taken  place,  consistently  with  what  we  know  of  the 
politics  of  the  age,  in  the  early  part  of  Qammurabi's  reign.  Thus  *  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  name  Chedorla'omer  should  be  found  as  that  of  a  king  of 
Elam  in  an  inscription  of  the  Old  Babylonian  period.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  no  such  discovery  has  been  made.*  Comp.  Johns  in  the  Expositor^ 
Oct,  1903,  pp.  282-7,  whose  conclusion  (p.  286)  is,  'The  cuneiform  originals 
suggested  for  the  names  in  Oen.  xiv.  are  therefore  only  ingenious  coigectures. 
They  may  all  be  rig^t^  but  aa  yet  not  one  is  proved.' 

P.  383,  L  16  f.  Kur,  to  dig^  is,  however,  an  uncertain  root  (Z&r.  468^) ;  and 
it  would  form  not  m'kherdhj  but  m'khdrdh.  M'kherdh  must  come  from 
karaTf  probi  to  turn  round;  hence  DiUm.  suggests  Ajcurtfed  knife^  or  9abre, 

P.  392,  on  xlix.  2i\  In  riew  of  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  supported 
the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  ckuse  obtained  by  vocalizing  n|^h  for  np 
ous^t  not  perhaps  to  have  been  left  unmentioned.  Adopting  this  vocalization, 
Ewald  \JIisi.  l  409),  Tuch,  and  DiUmann  render  the  clause,  *  From  there  (where 
is)  the  Shepherd  of  the  Stone  of  Israel,'  i.e.  from  heaven,  whence  the  Shepherd- 
God  ['  Shepherd's  God '  in  Ewald,  /.  c  n.  2,  is  a  mistranslation]  (Gen.  zlviiL  15, 
Pa.  zziii.  1,  Ixxx.  1),  revered  at  the  sacred  stone  of  Bethel  (ch.  xivili.  21), 
stretdies  out  His  hands  to  support  Joseph  in  the  battle.  The  '  Shepherd  of 
the  Stone  of  Israel,'  if  this  reading  of  the  passage  is  correct,  wiU  thus  be 
virtually  a  synonym  of  the '  God  of  Bethel '  (xxxi.  13).  Gunkel,  combining  this 
leading  with  that  of  the  Peshifta,  mentioned  on  p^  892,  renders  'By  the 
name  qf  the  Shepherd  of  Israel's  Stone,'  understanding  the  expression  to 
mean  the  Divine  Shepherd,  who  was  regarded,  at  least  originally  (c£  pp.  267, 
268X  >M  dwelling  in  the  sacred  stone  of  Bethcd.  Pro!  G.  F.  Moore  {EneB. 
m.  3977,  n.  14)  proposes,  'By  the  arm  (or  arms)  of  the  Stone  of  Israel' 
(IPfP  or  *?'>P?  for  njn  DCTD)  .  this  would  form  a  good  parallel  to  *  hands'  in 
daase  e ;  but  would  hardly  be  possible,  unless  the  'Stone  of  Israel'  had  come 
to  be  a  mere  title  of  Tahweh,  the  figure  of  the  ^  stone '  being  forgotten. 

B.  h 
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Rel  Sem.    W.  Roberteon  Smith,  Religion  qfthe  Semitee,  1889,  ed.  2, 1894. 

RVm.    Margin  of  the  Revised  Version. 

S,  A  P.    Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connexion  with  their  history.    By  A.  P. 
Stanley,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (ed.  1864). 

Tacb.    Fr.  Tuch,  Commentar  iiher  die  Oeikme^  ed.  %  1871. 

TW.    Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  By  0.  R.  Gonder,  R.E.  (ed.  1887,  in  1  toL). 

ZA  TW.    ZeUschriflfilr  die  alttestamentliche  JVissenschqft  (from  1881)l 

ZDPV.    Zeitsehrift  des  Deutschen  Palaestina-Vereins. 

A  small  'superior'  figure,  attached  to  the  title  of  a  book  (as  KATJ)^  or 
author's  name,  indicates  the  edition  of  the  work  referred  ta 

In  citations,  the  letters  *  and  ^  (or  a  and  h)  denote  respectively  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  verse  cited.    Where  the  verses  consist  of  three  or  four 
^  clauses  (or  lines)  the  letters  *>  ^  <^ '  (or  a,  &,  c,  <;0  are  employed  sometimes  to 
denote  them  similarly. 

A  dagger  (t),  appended  to  a  list  of  references,  indicates  that  it  includea  all 
instances  of  the  word  or  phrase  referred  to,  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  preserve  entire  consistency  in  the  transHterar 
tion  of  foreign  names ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  be  seriously 
misled  in  consequence.  It  has  seemed  sometimes  worth  while  to  distrngniah 
the  Hebrew  letters  which  are  oommonly  confused  in  English  (as  h  and  ^ 
t  aad  A ;  but  even  this  has  not  been  done  uniformly,  and  in  the  ease  of  some 
very  familiar  proper  names,  not  at  all    Where  distinctftons  have  been  made, 

'««;•=»,  ^;  gh^^\  ^=n,  ^\eh  (in  Arabic  words)- 1^;  dA«i;  ^^p; 
f  or|f=»;  1=0. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  Chronological  Table  on  the  next  page  is  added  for  the  conyenieoce  of 
readem  AlternatiTe  dates  are  in  some  eases  giveoi  m  order  that  the  reader  maj 
be  aware  of  the  amonnt  of  agreement  and  difference  between  different  anthori- 
tiesL  The  following  are  the  principal  authorities  on  which  the  Table  is  based : — 
For  Babylonia^  Hilprecht^  The  Babylanicm  Expedition  qf  the  Univereiiy  qf 
Pmtmylwmia^  L  ii.  (1896),  pp.  24,  43;  Rogers,  HieL  qf  Bab.  a$idA$i.  (New 
York,  1900),  L  312  ff.,  336  f.,  349  ff ;  the  authorities  mentioned  below,  p.  xxzii.  ft. ; 
Sayoe,  Barly  leraeHlSBd),  p.  280f.;  on  Qammurabi,  Maspero,  n.  27  (2287—2232), 
Kogen,  L  388  (2342— 2288X  King,  JSneB,  l  446  (e,  2285  &o!),  Sayce^  Ia  p.  281, 
Exp.  Timet^  z.  (1899),  p.  211  (Hommel).  For  Egypt^  Petrie^  Hitt.  qf  Egypt, 
L  233,  262,  TL  29,  97,  &cl,  and  Lecture  reported  in  the  daily  papers  of  Oct  17, 
1903;  Sayoe,  Ix,  pp.  158^  160,  276£,  Egypt  qfthe  Hetrtretce,  pp.  89,  101,  308£, 
316;  Bndge^  ffiet.  qf  Egypt  (1902),  l  111  ff.  (where  the  general  subject  of 
Egyptian  chronology  is  discussed),  160  £,  n.  21  ff,  &c.  Budge's  dates  (which 
are  baaed  upon  those  of  Brugsch)  are,  as  he  expressly  states  (i.  161),  only 
approximate;  but  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  'no  greater 
error  than  50  years  is  possible.'  Where  no  dates  are  giyen  in  the  Egyptian  part  of 
the  Table^  the  authorities  quoted  do  not  appear  to  ha?e  expressed  themsel?ea 


The  FiRffP  Dynasty  op 

Babtloh*. 

LIST  or  ZINGS 

OHBOmCU 

Snmn-abu 

15 

years 

14  years 

Sumula-ilu 

35 

19 

36     „ 

Zabum 

14 

n 

u    „ 

ApQ-Rin 

18 

ft 

18     , 

Sin-muballit 

30 

M 

SO    . 

Qammurabi 

55 

19 

43     , 

Samsu-iluna 

35 

>9 

38     , 

Absshu' 

25 

91 

pap    „ 

Ammiditana 

25 

19 

87     „ 

Ammizaduga 

22 

99 

10  [anfinished] 

Samsuditana 

31 

n 

^  The  669  (i.e.  518+151)  yean  assigned  here  to  the  Hyksos  rule  are  based 
upoii  Snnan's  reoonstmotion  (Masp.  n.  73  n.)  of  the  figures  of  Manetho  as  reported 
liy  Julius  Aficioanus  (Budge,  i.  135) :  see  the  paper  dted  p.  347  n.  Aeeording  to 
Ifanelho,  as  reported  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  x.  14),  their  rule  lasted  511  years,  being 
followed  \gf  a '  long  and  great  war '  of  *  insuzieetion.' 

*  Fiom  King's  I^etten  and  Iiueriptiont  of  ^onmuraH,  m.  (1900),  p.  lxx  f.  The 
first  eolnmn  gives  the  regnal  years  of  the  sereral  kings  according  to  the  Liet  of 
Kmge  published  by  Mr  Pindhes  in  1880  (see  Beeordt  of  the  Patt,  second  series, 
voL  I.  pp.  3,  18);  the  seoond  gives  their  regnal  years  acoordlog  to  the  reoently 
diseovered  Chroniele  of  the  First  Dynasty,  which  is  based  upon  two  contemporary 
doonments  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ammizaduga.  The  ChtonieU  itaelf  is  trans- 
lated m  extenao  in  King,  op,  eit,  pp.  213—253. 
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lint  wppwTinnn  of  man 
BUTiuum  of  mawMnd  own  tiM  aartti 
Gimdiul  growtli  of  lacdal  distinetioiis 
Jbnnation  of  prindpal  fMriliM  of  laaaingw 
FftlMoUthioage 

Bariicr  pait  of  Naolitlile  «ffo.  ud  developaieat  of 
dTilintkm  to  the  level  reeioiied  when  the  eerUeet 


histozieal  monuments 
BgTpt  (of.  p.  zU  f .) 


appear  in  Babjlonia  and 


;Not  detenninahle  In  jmn  B.a;  l>iit 
mnet  have  extended  over  mmnj 
millimnia  before  B.a  6-^6000 


Babtfkmia 

Bitimated  date  of  f ovn- 
datlon  of  Temple  of  Bel 
•tKippnrlHifinoht) 


beforaaooo 


ICany  Taeee*  ineeripUoni. 

fto.  in  the  BritiA  Ko- 

■enm 
Lgsal-Mggiai,    king    of 

uiok  Cp*3Cx 


e.4B0O 

e.40OO 


flaigon    of    Agadi    (pp. 

Tinrii.  17811.) 
ICaay  Sdnge  of  LiffMh, 

Ur,  and  urok  «.  ttOO 

Fiiet  dTsaatf  of  Bahylim       (Sayoel  M78— S174 

'•"  * -9088 

-IMl 


»]M7S-S 
»)M16-S 
1)U81-] 


(Maepero)  M16-90as 
(Hoflunel] 


gammnrabi  (6th  Ung  of 
Pintdjnaa^) 


1 8180— '9067 
The  Kaeihite  dynaetj  (p. 
190)  (flayoe)  178»-1911 

(Hommel)  leas— 1113 


BaiBabnriaah; Tti   el- 

Amama  coireepondenoe 

Naid-aiiinidaah  (p.  188) 


\ 


e.1400 
«.18B0 


KebaehadTCBMrZ 


€.1140 


Bemafae  of jpredynaetto  dvflt" 
ntion  in  B|g7p« 


MeneBi  tint  king  of 
JBgypjb  mentioned 
by  Manetho 

CSheope,  builder  of  tibe 
Qreat  Pyxamid 

2W(/Mdynaity 


before  6000 


€777 


8778- 


Bole  of  the  Hykaoe 

EighUmUhdjuUtj 

TfaothmeeHL 

AmaBhdtBpXZL 

AmenhMspIV.  (Xhn- 

n-atan) 
NinettaUh  dynaitj 

ITiniieiT7 

Merenptah  (piobably 
the  fharaoh  of  the 
Exodua) 

IVrntMiA  dynasty 


9088- 

1667 
M67— 

1887 
1606— 

1448 
1414- 

188B 


e.4400 

e. 


1600 
160O- 

1008- 
1448 


1865 
1887— 

1181 
1276- 

1906 


1906- 
1187 

1181— 
1080 

1180- 
U48 


1848- 
1881 


1881- 


— 17H0 
0.1700— 

1400 
0.1688— 

1600 
C.  1450— 

1480 
0.1480— 

1400 
e.1400- 

1800 
0.1888— 

1800 


6.1800- 
1870 


1800 


does  not  oome  into  prominenee  dniingthe  pniod  eovered  by  this  Table :  the  following 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  :— 

Ishmi-dagan,  patm,  or  prieat-Ung,  of  Nineveh e.  1880. 

Amhnr-belrniahMin,  flzst  Ung  of  Aasyxia  at  present  known    .   e.  1450. 
fOialmaneesr  L,  the  builder  of  Oslati  (Gen.  s.  11) e.  1800. 


>  Vor  the  authorities  upon  whioh  this  Table  is  based,  see  the  praoedii«  page. 


INTRODUCTION, 

§  1.     Tks  Structure  qf  the  Book  qf  Generie,  and  characteristics  of 

its  component  parts, 

Thb  Book  of  Genesis  is  so  called  from  the  title  giyen  to  it  in  the 
Lxz.  Version,  derived  from  the  Qreek  rendering  of  ii  4*  avn;  17  PifiXoi 
ycv<<rc«s  o^avov  xeu  ytjs.  It  forms  the  first  book  in  the  Hexatcuch^ — 
as  the  literary  whole  formed  by  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua 
is  now  frequently  termed^ — ^the  general  object  of  which  is  to  describe 
in  their  origin  the  fondamental  institutions  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy 
(i.a  the  ciyil  and  the  ceremonial  law),  and  to  trace  from  the  earliest 
past  the  course  of  events  which  issued  ultimately  in  the  establishment 
of  Israel  in  Canaan.  The  Book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  introductory 
period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Joseph  in  ijgypt.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is,  however,  more  than  merely  to  recount  the  ancestry 
of  Israel  itself:  its  aim  is,  at  the  same  time^  to  describe  how  the  earth 
itself  was  originally  prepared  to  become  the  habitation  of  man,  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  early  history  of  mankind  upon  it,  and  to  shew  how 
.Israel  was  related  to  other  nations,  and  how  it  emeiged  gradually  i];ito 
separate  and  distinct  existence  beside  them.  Accordingly  the  narrative 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  line  of  Israel's 
ancestors  is  traced  back  beyond  Abraham  to  the  first  appearance  of 
man  upon  the  earth;  and  the  relation  in  which  the  nations  descended 
from  the  second  father  of  humanity,  Noah,  were  supposed  to  stand, 
both  towards  one  another  and  towards  Israel,  is  indicated  by  a  genea- 
logical scheme  (ch.  z.).  The  entire  book  may  thus  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  first,  chs.  L — xi.,  presents  a  general  view  of 

^  The  Book  of  JoshoA  Ib  compomd  of  three  well-marked  distinct  Btrandi ;  and 
the  Uteraxy  af&nitiee  of  each  of  these  are  with  corresponding  strands  running 
through  ptft  or  all  of  the  five  preceding  books.  The  literary  affinities  of  Jothua 
with  the  Dooke  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  maoh  leas  strongly  marked. 
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the  Early  History  of  Mankindy  as  pictured  by  the  Hebrews,  inclnding 
the  Creation  (ch.  i.)i  the  origin  of  evil  (ch.  iii.)>  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  (ch.  iy.)»  the  Flood  (chs.  vi. — ix.)>  the  rise  of  separate 
nations  (ch.  x.),  and  the  place  taken  by  the  Semites,  and  particularly  by 
the  Hebrews,  among  them  (xi.  10 — 26);  while  the  second,  chs.  xii. — L, 
beginning  with  the  migration  of  the  Terahites,  comprehends  in  par- 
ticular the  History  of  JsraeTs  immediate  ancestors,  the  Patriarchs^ 
viz.  Abraham  (xii.  1 — xzv.  18),  Isaac  (xxv.  19— xxxvi),  and  Jacob 
(xxxvii. — 1.). 

The  narrative  of  Genesis  is  cast  into  a  framework,  or  scheme, 
I  marked  by  the  recurring  formula,  These  are  the  generations  (lit.  be- 
gettings)  o/\...  This  phrase  is  one  which  belongs  properly  to  a 
genealogical  system:  it  implies  that  the  person  to  whose  name  it  is 
prefixed  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  mark  a  break  in  the  genealogical 
series,  and  that  he  and  his  descendants  will  form  the  subject  oif  the 
section  which  follows,  untU  another  name  is  reached  prominent  enough 
to  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

The  formula  appears  tin  times  in  the  Book  of  Genesis :  viz.  iL  4^  (the 
generatioDB  of  heaven  and  earth),  v.  1  (of  Adam),  vi.  9  (of  Noah),  x.  1  (of  the 
sons  of  Noah),  zL  10  (of  Shem),  xL  27  (of  Terab),  xxr.  12  (of  Ishmael),  xxv.  19 
(of  Isaac),  xxxvi.  1,  c£  9  (of  Esau),  xxxvii  2  (of  Jacob).  In  iL  4»  it  is  applied 
metaphorically;  and  as  it  clearly  relates  to  the  contents  of  oh.  i,  it  is  very 
possible  that  it  stood  originally  before  i.  1  (see  p  19).  In  the  other  cases,  it 
introduces  each  time  a  longer  or  shorter  genealogical  account  of  the  person 
named  and  of  his  descendants,  and  is  followed  usually  by  a  more  detailed 
narratiTe  about  them. 

With  which  of  the  component  parts  of  Genesis  the  scheme  thus 
indicated  was  originally  connected  will  appear  subsequently.  The 
entire  narrative,  as  we  now  possess  it^  is  accommodated  to  it.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  fixed  upon  Israel,  which  is  gradually  dis- 
engaged from  the  nations  and  tribes  related  to  it :  at  each  stage  in  the 
history,  a  brief  general  account  of  the  collateral  branches  having  been 
given,  they  are  dismissed,  and  the  narrative  is  limited  more  and  more 
to  the  immediate  line  of  Israel's  ancestors.  Thus  after  cL  x.  (the 
ethnographical  Table)  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  disappear,  except 
the  line  of  Shem,  xL  10  ff. ;  after  xxv.  12 — 18  Ishmael  disappears,  and 
Isaac  alone  remains;  after  cL  xxxvi.  Esau  and  his  descendants  dis- 
appear, and  only  Jacob  and  his  sons  are  left.  The  same  method 
is  adopted  in  the  intermediate  parts :  thus  in  xix.  30 — 38  the  relation 

^  Onoe  (v.  1),  This  U  the  book  of  the  generations  of,,,. 
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ix>  Israel  of  the  oogn&te  peoples  of  Moab  and  Ammon  is  explained;  in 
xzii  20^ — ^24  (sons  of  Abraham's  brother,  Nahor),  and  zzv.  1 — 4  (sons 
<^  Abraham's  concubine,  Ketuiah)  the  relation  to  Israel  of  certain 
Aramaean  tribes  is  explained. 

The  unity  of  plan  thus  established  for  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  and 
izaoeable  in  many  other  details,  has  long  been  recognized  by  critics. 
It  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with  the  use  by  the  compiler  of 
pre-existing  materials  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  And  as  soon 
as  the  book  is  studied  with  sufficient  attention,  phaenomena  disclose 
themselves,  which  shew  that  it  is  composed  of  distinct  documents 
or  sources,  which  have  been  welded  together  by  a  later  compiler 
(or  'redactor')  into  a  continuous  whole.  These  phaenomena  are  v^ry 
numerous;  but  they  may  be  reduced  in  the  main  to  the  two  following 
Iheads:  (I)  the  same  event  is  doubly  recorded;  (2)  the  language,  and 
frequently  the  representation  as  well,  varies  in  different  sections. 
Thus  i  1 — ^iL  4^  and  iL  4^ — 25  contain  a  double  narrative  of  the  origin 
of  man  upon  eartL  No  doubt^  in  the  abstract,  it  might  be  argued 
that  ii  4^  ff.  is  intended  simply  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  what 
is  described  summarily  in  L  26 — 30;  but  upon  closer  examination 
differences  reveal  themselves  which  preclude  the  supposition  that  both 
sections  are  the  work  of  the  same  hand:  the  order  of  creation  is 
fdifferent^  the  phraseology  and  literary  9tyls  are  different^  and  the 
representation^  especially  the  representation  of  Deity,  is  different^ 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  yi.  9 — 13  (the  wickedness  of  the  earth) 
is  a  duplicate  of  vL  5 — 8 ;  viL  1 — 5  is  a  duplicate  of  vi  18 — 22, — ^with . 
the  difference,  however,  that  whereas  in  vi.  19  (cf.  vii.  15)  two  animals' 
of  every  kind,  without  distinction,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  in  vii  2 
the  number  prescribed  is  two  of  every  unclean  animal,  but  eeoen  of 
eveiy  clean  animal:  there  are  also  several  other  duplicates,  all  being 
marked  by  accompanying  differences  of  representation  and  phraseology, 
one  group  of  sections  being  akin  to  i  1 — ^iL  4%  and  displaying  through- 
out the  same  phraseology,  the  other  exhibiting  a  different  phraseology, 
and  being  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  ii.  4^ — iii.  24*.  In  xvii.  16 — 19 
and  xviii  9 — 15  the  promise  of  a  son  for  Sarah  is  twice  described, — 
the  terms  used  in  xviii.  9 — 15  clearly  shewing  that  the  writer  did  not 
picture  any  previous  promise  of  the  same  kind  as  having  been  given  to 
Abraham, — ^with  an  accompanying  double  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
tjie  name  Isaac,  The  section  xxviL  46 — ^xxviii.  9  differs  appreciably 
in  style  from  xxvii  1^-45,  and  at  the  same  time  represents  Rebekah 

^  See  pariioulan  on  p.  85  f.  '  See  the  notes,  p.  86  £f. 
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as  inflnenced  by  a  different  motive  from  that  mentioned  in  xxvii 
42—46  in  suggesting  Jacob's  departure  from  Canaan  \  Further,  in 
zxviii.  19  and  zxzv.  15  we  find  two  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  Bethel\  in  zzziL  28  and  zxzy.  10,  two  of  Israel]  in  zxxiL  3 
and  xzxiii.  16  Esau  is  described  as  abeady  resident  in  Edom,  whereas 
in  xzxYL  6  £  his  migration  thither  is  attributed  to  causes  which  could 
not  have  come  into  operation  until  after  Jacob's  return  to  CSanaan. 

yin  short,  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents  two  groups  of  sections, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  (Ufferenoes  of  phraseology  and  style, 
and  oft^n  also  by  accompanying  differences  of  representation,  so  marked, 
so  numerous,  and  so  recurrent  that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  the  groups  in  which  they  occur  are  not  both  the 
work  of  tiie  same  hand. 

The  sections  homogeneous  in  style  and  character  with  L  1 — ^ii.  4* 
recur  at  intervals,  not  in  Genesis  only,  but  in  the  following  books  to 
Joshua  inclusive;  and  if  read  consecutively,  apart  fit)m  the  rest  of  the 

'  narrative,  will  be  found  to  form  a  nearly  complete  whole,  containing 
a  systematic  account  of  the  origines  of  Israel,  treating  with  particular 
fulness  the  various  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  (Sabbath, 
Circumcision,  Passover,  Tabemade,  Sacrifices,  Feasts,  &c.),  and  dis- 
playing a  consistent  regard  for  chronological  and  other  statistical  data, 
which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  the  framework  of  our  present 
HezateucL  The  source,  or  document,  thus  constituted,  has  received 
different  names,  suggested  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  characteristics 
attaching  to  it  From  its  preference,  till  Ex.  vi.  3,  for  the  absolute  use 
of  the  name  God  ('Elohim')  rather  than  Jehovah  ('Tahweh'),  it  has 
been  termed  the  Elohistic  narrative,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the 
Ehhist;  but  these  names  are  not  now  so  much  used  as  they  were 
formerly;  by  more  recent  writers,  on  account  of  the  predominance  in 
it  of  priestly  interests,  and  of  the  priestly  point  of  view,  it  is  commonly 
called  the  priestly  narraHve,  and  denoted,  for  brevity,  by  the  letter  P 
(which  is  also  used  to  denote  its  author). 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  Genesis  which  belong  to  P : — 

L  1— iL  4^  (creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God's  subsequent  rest  upon 
the  sabbath);  v.  1—28,  30—32  (the  line  of  Adam's  descendants  through  Beth 
to  Noah);  vL  9—22,  vii.  6,  11,  13—16%  17%  18—21,  24,  yiii.  1— 2*,  3»»— 5,  13* 
14—19,  ix.  1—17,  28—29  (the  story  of  the  Flood);  x.  1—7,  20,  22—23,  31—32 
(list  of  nations  descended  from  Japhet,  Ham,  and  Shem);  zL  10 — ^26  (line  of 
Shem's  descendants  to  Tera)^);  zi  27,  31—32  (Abraham's  family);  zii.  4^—^, 

^  See  p.  262. 
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ziiL  6^  11^—19*  (hii  ntgntimi  into  Canaan,  and  aepantion  tnm  Lot);  xyL  1* 
a;  16-^16  (birCh  of  lahmael);  zriL  (institation  of  dronmoinon) ;  xiz.  S9 
(destraction  of  the  cities  of  the  J^ikkdr);  xxL  l^  2«»-4  (birth  of  Isaac); 
xxiiL  (poichaae  of  the  hndij  haiial-plaoe  in  Machpelah);  zxr.  7—11^  (death 
and  burial  of  Abraham);  xzr.  12 — 17  G^^t  of  12  tribes  descended  from 
lahmael);  xz?.  1^—20^  26^  (Isaac's  marriage  with  Rebekah);  xztL  84—36 
(Esan's  Hittite  wives) ;  xxriL  46— zxriiL  9  (JacoVs  joomey  to  Paddan-aram); 
xxix.  24»  28^  29,  xxx.  22^  (perhaps),  xxzL  18^  xxxiii,  18^  (Jacob's  marriage 
with  Bachel,  and  return  to  Canaan);  xzxir.  1—2%  4^  6, 8—10, 13--I8,  20—24, 
25  (partlyX  27—29  (refosal  of  his  sons  to  sanction  intermarriage  with  the 
Shediemites);  xxxr.  9—13,  16  (change  of  name  to  Israel  at  Bethel);  xxxy. 
22^—29  (death  and  borial  ci  Isaac);  xxxtL  in  the  main  (Esaa*s  migration  into 
Kdom;  the  tribes  and  tribal  chiefii  of  Bdom  and  Seir);  xxxriL  1—2%  ^  46 
(Joseph's  eleyation  in  Egypt);  xItL  6—27,  xlrii  6— e»,  7—11, 27^  28  (migration 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  to  Egypt^  and  their  settlement  in  the  'land  of 
Barneses');  xlriiL  3—6,  7  (Jacob's  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh); 
iltx.  1%  28^—33,  L  12—13  (Jacob's  final  instractions  to  his  sons,  and  his  burial 
hj  them  in  the  ca^e  of  Madipelah). 

Far  conyenifflice  of  reference,  and  also  in  cider  to  enable  the  reader 
to  jadge  of  the  character  of  the  souioe  as  a  whole,  a  synopsis  of  the 
parts  of  EbL — JosL  belonging  to  it  is  here  added : — 

Exodns  L  1— 6»  7,  la— 14.  ii  23*— 26.  ri.  2-TiL  18L  rii  19— 20*,  21»»— 22. 
Tiii  6—7, 16*»— 19.  ix  8—12.  xi  9—10.  xii  1—20,  28,  37%  40—41, 43—61. 
xiii  1—2;  20.  liv.  1—4,  8—9,  16—18,  21%  21^^23,  26—27%  28»,  29. 
xri.  1— 3»  6—24,  31—86.  xrii  1*.  xix.  1—2^.  xxiT.  16—18*.  xxv.  1— 
zxxL  18^.    xxxiy.  29—36.    xxxT.— xL 

LefiticQS  L — xri.  xfiL — jxn.  (these  ten  chapters  embodying  oonsideraMe 
excerpts  from  an  older  scarce,  now  generally  called,  from  its  leading  iMindple, 
the  *  Law  of  HolinessO^    xxriL 

Numbers  i  1— x.  2a  xiiL  1— 17»,  21, 26—26*  (to  Paran),  32».  xiv.  1— 2«, 
&— 7,  10, 26— 30,  34— 38*.  XT.  xH  1%2»^7*,  (7*^11)%  (1^—17)%  18— 24,27% 
3^,  S6,  (36-40)%  41—60.  xrii  xriii  xix.  xx.  1»  (to  numth),  2,  3'^-4, 
6— ia»  22—29.  xxi  4*  (to  ffor\  10—11.  xxiL  1.  xxr.  6—18.  xxvi— xxxl. 
xxxiL  18—19,  28—321    xxxiii    xxxIt.— xxxri. 

Denteronomy  L  3.    xxxiL  48—62.    xxxiy.  1«%  6%  7—9. 

Joshna  ir.  13, 19.  v.  10—12.  ril  1.  ix.  16%  17—21.  xiii.  16—32.  xiv. 
l-«.  XT.  1—13,  20— 44»  (46-47)%  48-62.  xtL  4— a  xtIL  1%  3-^,  7,  9*, 
9*— 10^.  xriiL  1,  11—28.  xix.  1—46^  48,  61.  xx.  1—3  (except  *[andl 
imawares'X0*(tojfif(^MiMfi<),7— 9*     xxi  1—42.    (xxii  9— 34)» 

The  groundwork  of  Fs  nanatiTO  in  Genesis  is  'a  series  of  inter- 


1  See  the  writer's  IiUrodueticn  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Teetament^  p.  48  f!. 
(ed.  6  or  7,  p.  47  fl.). 

'  In  the  main. 

»  The  puentheses  indioate  httsr  additions  to  P  (then  an  probably  others  as 
wsU;  bat  it  is  not  neoessaxy  to  indioate  them  in  the  present  synopsiB). 

*  With  traoes  in  xixii.  1—17, 20-97.  •  See  LOT.  106  (112). 
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connectdd  genealogies*— tis.  Adam  (▼•  1 — ^28, 80 — 82),  Noah  (ti.  9 — 10), 
Noah's  sons  (x.  1—7,  20,  22—23,  31—32),  Sham  (xL  10—26),  Terah 
(xL  27,  31—32),  Ishmael  (xxv.  12—17),  Isaac  (xxv.  19—20,  26*), 
Esau  (xxzvL),  Jacob  (zzxy*  22^ — ^26,  zxxvii.  2).  These  are  oonstracted 
upon  a  unifonn  plan:  eadi  bears  the  title,  "This  is  the  genealogy  of../'; 
each  often  begins  with  a  brief  recapitulation  ccnmecting  it  with  the 
preceding  table  (see  on  vi.  10) ;  the  method  is  tiie  same  thronghout. 
The  genealogies  are  made  the  basis  of  a  systematic  chronology;  and 
short  historical  notices  are  appended  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
and  Lot,  xii.  4^-6,  xiii.  6, 11^—12*,  xvi  1*  8, 15—16,  xix.  29'  (Moore, 
EncB.  n.  1670  £).  The  narratiye  is  rarely  more  detailed,  excqpt  in 
the  case  of  important  occurrences,  as  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the 
Govenants  with  Noah  (ix.  1 — 17)  and  Abraham  (cL  xvii.),  or  the 
purchase  of  the  fiunily  sepulchre  at  Hebron  (ch.  xxiii.).  Nevertheless, 
meagre  as  it  is,  it  contains  an  outline  of  the  antecedents  and  patriarchal 
history  of  Israel,  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to  the  systematic  view 
of  the  theocratic  institutions  which  is  to  follow  in  Ex. — Nu.,  and  which 
it  is  the  main  object  of  the  author  of  this  source  to  exhibit  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  the  narrative  appears  to  be  tolerably  complete; 
but  elsewhere  there  are  evidently  omissions  (e.g.  of  the  birth  of  Esau 
and  Jacobs  and  of  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  in  Paddan-aram,  pre- 
supposed by  xxxL  18).  But  these  may  be  naturally  attributed  to  the 
compiler  who  combined  P  with  the  other  narrative  used  by  him,  and 
who  in  so  doing  not  nnfrequently  gave  a  preference  to  the  fuller  and 
more  picturesque  descriptions  contained  in  the  latter.  If  the  parts 
assigned  to  P  be  read  attentively,  even  in  a  translation,  and  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  will  be 
appar^t.  Its  language  is  that  of  a  jurist^  accustomed  to  legal  particu- 
/larity,  rather  than  thatof  a  historian,  writing  with  variety  and  freedom; 
it  is  circumstantial,  formal,  and  precise.  The  narrative,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  several  parts,  is  articulated  systematically^;  a  formal 
superscription  and  subscription  regularly  mark  the  beginning  and  dose 
of  an  enumeration*.  Particular  words  and  expressions  recur  wil^ 
great  frequency.  Sentences  are  also  cast  with  great  regularity  into  the 
same  mould:  as  Mr  CarpeQt§r  has  remarked,  'when  once  the  proper 
form  of  words  has  been  selected,  it  is  unfailingly  reproduced  on  the 

1  B.g.  i.  6»,  8^  18,  19,  28.  81*;  ▼.  6—8.  9—11,  12—14  Ac;  xL  10—11, 
12—18  fto. 

*  *TheM  are  4he  generationa  of...'  (abore,  p.  iL);  i.  6*,  8**,  18  dto.;  z.  6  [see 
the  note],  20,  81,  82,  xxv.  18»,  16,  xxxvi.  29*,  80*,  40»,  48*  d».  (see  below,  p.  z., 
No.  26) :  et  also  vi.  22  (see  p.  ix.,  No.  12),  oomp.  wifh  Bx.  vii.  6  Ao. 
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next  ocoasion^'  In  deBcriptions,  empliasiB*  and  cdmpkteness*  aie 
stadied ;  hence  a  statement,  or  command,  is  often  deyeloped  at  some 
I^xgtli,  and  in  part  even  repeated  in  slightly  different  word8\  There  is 
a  tendency  to  describe  an  object  in  full  each  time  that  it  is  mentioned'; 
a  direction  is  followed,  as  a  role,  by  an  account  of  its  execntion,  usually 
in  nearly  the  same  words*.  It  will  now,  moreover,  be  apparent  that 
the  scheme  into  which  (p.  iL)  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  cast»  is  the  work 
of  the  same  author, — ^the  formula  by  which  its  salient  divisions  are 
marked  constituting  an  essential  feature  in  tiie  sections  assigned  to  P. 
Here  is  a  select  list  of  words  and  expressions  characteristic  of  P, — 
most^  it  will  be  observed,  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  OT., 
though  a  few  are  met  with  in  Ezekiel,  the  priestiy  prophet  (who  has 
i  moreover  other  affinities  with  P),  and  a  few  occur  also  in  other  late 
OT.  writings.  Only  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  Genesis  are 
cited;  the  list  would  be  considerably  extended,  if  those  characteristic 
of  the  parts  of  Ex. — JosL  belonging  to  P  were  included  as  well^ 

The  dagger  (+),  both  here  and  elsewhere,  indioates  that  all  ^ssagee  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  wfaioh  the  word  or  phiaae  quoted  ocoars,  are  cited  or  referred  to ; 
and  the  aeteriak  (*)  indioatea  that  all  paaiages  of  the  Hezateuoh,  in  which  the 
word  or  phrase  quoted  occars,  are  cited  or  referred  to. 

1.  Ood,  not  Jehovah^  Gen.  i.  1,  and  uniformly,  except  xyii.  1,  xxi  1^,  until 
Ex.  vL2»3. 

It  is  the  theory  of  P,  expressed  distinctly  in  Bx.  ▼!  3,  that  the  name 
'Jehovah'  was  not  in  use  before  the  Mosaic  age :  accordingly  until  Ex.  vi.  2 — ^3, 
he  cooflistently  confines  himself  to  OodL  J,  on  the  other  band,  uses  Jekocah 
regularly  firom  the  beginning  (Gen.  IL  4^  6,  7  ^).    In  the  OT.  generally^ 

>  Ox/,  Hex,  I.  125  (ed.  2,  p.  235).  Mr  Carpenter  instances  the  use  of  the 
migration  formula,  Gkn.  zii.  5,  zzzL  18,  zxxvi.  8,  xlvi  6,  and  the  description  of 
Machpelah,  xziii.  19,  xzv.  9,  xliz.  30,  1.  13 :  cf.  also  zii.  4»,  zvi  16,  zvii.  24,  25, 
xxi.  6,  XXV.  26*  xli  46*;  Ex.  vii  7. 

s  Gomp.  Gen.  i.  29,  vi.  17,  ix.  8. 

•  Notaee  the  pieoision  of  description  and  definition  in  Oen.  i.  24,  25,  26*,  28*, 
tL  18,  30,  Til.  13—14,  21,  viu.  17,  18—19;  z.  5,  20,  31,  32,  xxxvi.  40;  xxiii.  17; 
xxxTi.  8,  zlvi.  6—7 ;  Ex.  yii.  19  Ao, 

•  G«n.  u.  2-^,  iz.  9—11, 12-^17,  zvii.  10—14.  23—27,  xxiii  17—20,  xUx.  29— 
30,  32 ;  Ex.  xii.  18r~20  Ae,  In  this  connexion,  there  may  be  noticed  particularly 
an  otherwise  nnoommon  mode  of  expression,  producing  a  peculiar  rhythm,  by 
wbidi  a  statement  is  first  made  in  general  terms,  and  then  partly  repeated,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  closer  limitation  or  definition:  see,  for  instance,  G^.  i.  27 
'and  Ood  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him :  male 
and  female  created  he  them^*  vi.  14  (Heb.),  ix.  5,  xziii.  11  'the  field  give  I  thee  ±o. ; 
in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee,*  xlix.  29* — 30 ;  Ex.  xli.  4,  8, 
xn.  16,  35,  xzY.  2, 11, 18, 19,  xxvi.  1;  Lev.  xxv.  22;  Nu.  ii.  2,  xviiL  18,  xxxvi.  11— 
12  (Heb.),  Ae, 

■  Ckimp.  Gen.  L  7  beside  v,  6,  v.  12  beside  v.  11,  viii.  18  f.  beside  viii.  16  f. 

•  See  Gen.  i.  6—7;  11-12;  24—25;  vi.  18—20  and  vii.  13—16;  viii.  16—17 
and  la— 19 ;  Ex.  viii.  16—17;  ix.  8—10  Ao, 

7  See  LOT,  pp.  12^-^  (ed.  6  or  7,  pp.  133—5). 
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Jehovah  is  miieh  more  common  than  God ;  and  to  this  fiust  is  dne  no  doubt  its 
having  been  accidentally  substituted  for  an  original  €hd  in  the  two  iHuwagwi^ 
Gen.  zvii.  1,  zzL  1^ 

The  statement  in  Ex.  tL  3  that  God  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  as  El 
Shaddai  is  in  agreement  with  the  use  of  this  title  in  xvii  1,  zxiiiL  3,  xzxy.  11, 
xlTiii 8.  The  following  words,  'but  by  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known 
unto  them,'  are  additional  proo^—- if  such  be  needed,-— that  Gen.  zr.  7,  xxviii 
13,  as  also  the  numerous  passages  in  Gen.  in  which  the  patriarchs  make  use  of 
this  name,  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  author. 

2.  Kind  (}^):  Gen.  L  11,  12  &u,  21  hi$,  24  5if,  25  fdr,  vi  20  <0r,  7, 14 
quaUr ;  Lev.  zi  14, 16, 16,  19  [hence  Deut  ziv.  13, 14, 15, 18],  22  qucOer^  29 ; 
Bs.  zlvii  10  f. 

3.  To  noarm  (fy^:  Gen.  i  20,  21,  vii  21,  viiL  17;  Ex.  viL  28  pience 
Ps.  cv.  30] ;  Lev.  zL  29,  41,  42,  43,  46  [see  p.  12  n,] ;  Ez.  zlvii.  9.  JF^.  of  men : 
Gen.  iz.  7 ;  Ex.  i.  7  (EY V.  inereated  dbundanily)f. 

4.  Swarming  thingt  (f]^):  Gen.  L  20,  vii.  21 ;  Lev.  t.  2,  zL  10,  20  [h«ioe 
Deut  ziv.  19],  21,  23,  29,  31,  41,  42, 43,  44,  zzil  5  [see  p.  12  n.]t. 

5.  2b  50  fruitful  and  mviUiply  (nnni  mfi) :  Gen.  L  22,  28,  viii.  17,  iz.  1, 
7,  zvii  20  (ct  w.  2,  6X  xzviii.  3,  zzzv.  11,  zlvii.  27,  zlviil  4;  Ez.  i,  7;  Lot. 
zzvL  9 :  alBO  Jer.  zziii  3;  and  (inverted)  iil  16,  Ex.  zzzvi.  11  f. 

6.  To  creep  (b^n) :  Gen.  i  21  (BVY.  mooeth),  26,  28,  30,  vii.  8,  14^  21, 
viiL  17, 19,  iz.  2;  Lev.  zL  44,  46  (EYY.  moveth),  zz.  25.    Also  Deut  ir.  18*. 

7.  Creeping  thinge,  repHlet  (ton):  Gen.  i.  24,  25,  26,  vi  7,  20,  vii.  14,  23» 
viiL  17, 19,  iz.  3  (used  here  more  generally :  EY V.  moveth)*. 

a  For  food  (n^SM^):  Gep.  L  29, 30,  vL  21,  iz.  3;  Ez.  zvi.  15;  Lev.  zL  80, 
zzv.  6 ;  Es.  zv.  4,  6,  zzi  37,  zziiL  37,  zziz.  5,  zzziv.  5,  8,  10,  12,  zzziz.  4t. 
(In  Jer.  zii.  9  n^3l6  ia  an  infin.) 

\  9.    GemeraJ^UmM  (n^^lD)  Ht  begettinge) : 

(a)  in  the  phrase  TT^ete  are  the  generations  qf.., :  Gen.  11  4%  y.  1  {This  is 
the  hook  qfthe  generations  cf...\  vi.  9,  z.  1,  iL  10, 27,  zzv.  12  [hence  1  Gh.  i  29], 
19,  zzzvL  1,  9,  zzzvii.  2;  Nu.  iii.  1;  Ruth  iv.  18  f. 

(5) .  in  the  phrase  their  generations^  by  their  families:  Nu.  i  20, 2S;  24  ^ 
(12  times  in  this  chapter)t. 

(c)  in  the  phrase  according  to  (p)  their  generations  {^^ their  parentage^  or 
their  ages):  Gen.  z.  32,  zzv.  13;  Ez.  vL  16, 19,  zzviiL  10  (3);  1  Oh.  v.  7,  vii.  2, 
4, 9,  viii.  28,  iz.  9,  34,  zzvi.  31. 

la  To  expire  (y\y):  Gen.  vi  17,  viL  21,  zzv.  8,  17,  zzzv.  29,  zliz.  33 ; 
Nu.  zvlL  12,  13,  zz.  3  his,  29  ;  Josh.  zziL  20 f.  (Only  besides  in  poetry:  Zech. 
ziiL  8 ;  Ps.  IzzzviiL  16,  dv.  29 ;  Lam.  L  10 ;  and  8  times  in  Job.) 

11.  With  thee  {him  &c.)  appended  to  an  enumeration :  Gen.  vL  18,  vii.  7, 
13,  viii.  16,  18,  iz.  8,  zzviiL  4,  zlvL  6,  7;  Ez.  zzviiL  1,  41,  zziz.  21  his\  Lev, 
viiL  2,  30,  z.  9,  14,  15,  zzv.  41,  54 ;  Nu.  zviiL  1,  2,  7, 11,  19  his*  Similarly 
qfter  you  {thee  6tc)  appended  to  seed:  Gea  iz.  9,  zviL  7  &»,  8,  Oj  10,  19, 
zzzv.  12,  zlviiL  4 ;  Ez.  zzviiL  43;  Nu.  zzv.  13. 
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12.  And  Noah  did  (to);  according  to  &c:  Oen.  yi  22 :  exactly  the  same 
form  of  aenteooe^  Ex.  m  6,  xil  28,  60,  xudz.  32^  xL  16;  No.  i  64,  iL  34, 
TiiL  20,  xni  11  (Heb.  26):  cf.  Ex.  xxxix.  43;  No.  ▼.  4,  ix.  6. 

13.  Tkii  uUfmxnis  day  (ntn  DVn  DYP):  Gen.  tIL  13,  xm  23, 26 ;  Ex.  xii.  17, 
41,  61;  Ler.  xxiii  14,  21,  28,  29,  30;  Dt  xxxii  48;  Joa  T.  11,  x.  27  (not  P: 
probably  the  compiler) ;  E&  ii  3,  xxiv.  2  (it,  xL  1  f. 

14L  After  thdr  familisi  (Qns  DHVl&enD^):  Oen.  yiii  19,  x.  6,  20,  31, 
xxxri  40 ;  Ex.  TL  17,  25,  xiL  21 ;  Nu.  I  (13  times),  ii  34,  iii— iy.  (15  times), 
xxfi  (16  tmiesX  xxix.  12,  xxxiii  64 ;  Joa.  xiiL  16,  23, 24, 28,  29,  31 ;  xy.  1, 12, 
20,  xYi  6,  8,  xfiL  2  M»,  xriiL  11,  20,  21,  28,  xix.  (12  timesX  xxi  7,  83,  40  (Heb. 
38);  1  Ch.  T.  7,  ?i  62,  63  (HeK  47,  48 :  from  Josh.  xxL  33,  40).  Once  in  J, 
No.  xi  10 ;  and  once  also  in  one  of  the  earlier  historical  books,  1  S.  x.  21  f. 

15.  An  €9erUuting  covenant:  Oen.  ix.  16,  xviL  7^  13,  19 ;  Ex.  xxxL  16; 
Lot.  xxit.  8;  c£  Nu.  xviii  19,  xxr.  13*. 

16.  ExcBedingly  (nKO  *1MD3  [not  the  nsoal  phrase]):  Gen.  xfiL  2,  6,  20; 
Ex.  17;  Ex.  ix.  9^  xvL  13t. 

17.  SW&ftofi^  goode  (ensi):  Gen.  xil  6,  xiii.  6*,  xxxL  18^  xxxri  7,  xlvi  6; 
5n.  xtL  32  endy  xxxT.  3.  Elsewhere  (not  P):  Oen.  xiy.  11, 12, 166t#,  21,  xy.  14; 
and  in  Ghr.  (8  timesX  Esr.  (4  times)^  Dan.  xi  (8  times)  f. 

la  To  anuBit,  gather  (BOV-eognate  with  'sabstanceO:  G«d.  zii  6,  xxxi. 
18  hiM,  xxxyi  6,  xlyi  6  (RY.  hadgottm)f. 

19l  Soui  (V&9)  in  the  sense  of  perwn:  Gen.  xii  6,  xxxyi  6,  xlyi  16,  18, 
22,  25,  26,  27;  Ex.  i  6,  xii  4,  16  (RV.  man),  19,  xyi  16  (RY. iMr«of») ;  Ley. 
n.  1  (RY.  any  ofis),  iy.  S^  27,  y.  1,  2 ;  and  often  in  the  legal  parts  of  Ley.  Num. 
(as  Ley.  xyii  12,  xxii  11,  xxyii  2);  Nu.  xxxi  28^  35, 40, 46;  Josh.  xx.  3, 9  (from 
No.  xxxy.  11, 15).  See  also  below.  No.  24  a.  A  usage  not  confined  to  P,  but 
modi  more  frequent  in  P  than  elsewhere. 

20l  Tkroughotd  your  (ihtir)  gensraUom  (D3^n"h^  Utrfh):  QetL  xyii  7, 
9,  12;  Bx.  xa  14^  17,  42,  xyi.  32,  83,  xxyii  21,  xxix.  42,'  xxx.  8,  10,  21,  31, 
xxxi.  13,  16,  xi  16;  Ley.  iii  17,  yi  11,  yii  36,  x.  9,  xyii  7,  xxi  17,  xxii  3, 
xxiii  14,  21,  31, 41,  xxiy.  8,  xxy.  30  {hU) ;  Nu.  ix.  10,  x.  8,  xy.  14,  15,  21,  23, 38, 
XTiii23,xzxy.20t. 

21.  Sqfoumingi  (Dni3D):  with  land,  Gen.  xyii  8,  xxyiii  4,  xxxyi.  7, 
xxxTii  1 ;  Ex.  yi  4;  Ex.  XX.  38;  with  dayt,  Oen.  xlyii.  9  bis.  Only  besides 
Ps.  cxix.  64 :  and  raiher  differently,  ly.  16  (sing.) ;  Job  xyiii  19 1« 

22L  PoumUm  (n}n^):  (}en.  xyii  8,  xxiii  4,  9,  20,  xxxyi.  43,  xlyii  11, 
xlviii  4,  xUx.  30,  i  13 ;  Ley.  xiy.  34,  xxy.  10—46  (13  timesX  xxyii  16, 21,  22, 
24,  28;  Nu.  xxyii  4,  7,  xxxii  5,  22,  29,  32,  xxxy.  2,  8,  28;  Dt  xxxii  49;  Josh, 
xxi  12,  41,  xxii  4  (Deuteronomic),  9,  19  bit.  Elsewhere  only  in  Biekiel 
(xliy.28  di^  xiy.  6,  6,  7  &iff,  8,  xlyi  16,  18  ter,  xlyiii.  20,  21,  22  Mt);  Ps.  ii  8; 
iCTh.  yii  28,  ix.  2  (=Neh.  xi.  3),  2  Ch.  xi.  14,  xxxi  If. 

23.  The  cognate  yerb  to  get  pouetnons  (THM^),  rather  a  peculiar  word : 
Gen.  xxxi?.  10,  xlyii  27 ;  Nu.  xxxii  30,  Josh,  xxii  9,  lOf. 
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24.  Fath^9  Hn  (D^PJ^X— a  pecaHftr  usage  (see  on  Gen.  xtIL  14): 

(a)  ihai  soul  (or  that  man)  shall  be  cut  qf/rom  his  faihif's  kin:  Oen. 
ZTii  14;  Bz.  xzx.  33,  38»  zzzi  14;  Ler.  TiL  20,  SI,  26,  27,  ZTii  9,  zix.  8^ 
zziiL  29 ;  No.  iz.  ISf. 

{b)  to  be  gathered  to  onds  fathm^s  kin:  Gen.  zzv.  8, 17,  zzzv.  29,  zliz.  33 
(c£  on  9.  29) ;  Nu.  zz.  24,  zzvii  13,  zzzL  2 ;  Dt  zxziL  50  bisf. 

(e)  Lev.  ziz.  16,  xzL  1,  4, 14^  15 ;  Es.  zriiL  18 :  perhaps  Jnd.  ▼.  14;  Ho& 
Z.14. 

25.  Sojourner  (EVY.),  better  settler  (3K^in):  Gen.  zziiL  4  (hence  fig. 
Ps.  zzziz.  13,  1  Gh.  zxiz.  15);  Ez.  zii.  45;  Ley.  zzii.  10,  zzv.  6,  23  (fig.)»  35, 
40, 45,  47  bis ;  Nn.  zzzT.  15 ;  1  K.  zyii.  1  (but  read  rather  as  RVm.)t. 

26.  The  methodical  form  of  subscription  and  superscription:  Qem  x.  [5,] 
20,  31,  32,  zzT.  13%  16,  zzzvL  29*,  3&\  40%  43%  zlvi.  8,  15,  18,  22,  25 ;  Ez.  i.  1, 
VL  14,  16,  19,  25,  26 ;  Nn.  L  44,  iv.  28,  33,  37,  41,  45,  vii.  17,  23,  29  ftc.,  84, 
zzziiL  1 ;  Josh.  ziiL  23,  28»  32,  zi?.  1,  xr.  12,  20,  z?i  8,  xviii.  20,  28,  zix.  8,  16, 
23,  31,  39,  48,  51  [cfl  Gen.  z.  31,  32],  zzL  19,  26,  33,  40^  41-~42.  (Not  a 
complete  enumeration.)^ 

27.  As  those  acquainted  with  Hebrew  will  be  aware,  there  are  in  Heb. 
two  forms  of  the  pron.  of  the  1st  pers.  sing.  *dnl  and  ^dnoln,  which  are  not  by 
all  writers  used  indiscriminately:  P  now  uses  '<Xni  nearly  130  times  (^dnoJei 
only  once.  Gen.  zziii.  4:  comp.  in  Bzekiel  'dn\  138  times,  ^dnoici  once, 
zxxTL  28).  In  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch  ^dndJa  is  preferred  to  'dni,  and  in 
the  di0CouilMs  of  Deut  it  is  used  almost  exclusiyely. 

28.  For  hundred  P  uses  a  peculiar  grammatical  form  {m^ath  in  the 
constr.  state,  in  cases  where  ordinarily  m^dh  would  be  said):  Gen.  ▼.  3,  6,  18, 
25,  28,  yiL  24,  viiL  3,  xL  10,  25,  xxL  5,  xxy.  7,  17,  xxxv.  28,  xlviL  9,  28 ; 
Ex.  tL  16,  18,  20,  xxxviii  25,  27  ter;  Nu.  ii.  9,  16,  24,  31,  xzxiii.  39.  8o 
besides  only  Neh.  v.  11  (probably  corrupt :  see  Ryle  ad  loc,),  2  Ch.  xxt.  9  Qrd, 
Est  i.  4.    P  uses  nie^dh  in  such  cases  only  twice,  Gen.  xyIL  17,  xxiii.  1. 

29.  For  to  beget  P  uses  regularly  l'h)n,  Gen.  v.  3—32  (28  timesX  vi.  10,  xL 
10 — ^27  (27  times),  xvii.  20,  xxv.  19,  xlviil  6 ;  not  *1^\  which  is  used  by  J,  Qen. 
iy.  18  ter,  x.  8, 13, 15,  24  bis^  26,  xxii.  23,  xxy.  a 

30.  For  the  idea  of  making  a  covenant,  P  says  always  D^j^O  {estMi»h\ 
Gen.  yL  18,  ix.  9,  11,  17,  xrii.  7,  19,  21,  Ex.  Ti.  4  (so  Es.  xvi  60,  62)t;  not 
txy^  (lit  cut,  EW.  make:  see  on  xt.  18),  as  in  Gen.  xr.  18,  xxi  27, 32,  xxvL  28, 
xxxl  44^  and  generally  in  the  OT. 

3L  To  express  the  idea  of  Jehorah's  being  in  the  midst  qf  His  people,  P 
says  always  iflm  (13  times:  Ex.  xx?.  8  &c),  JE  nnpl  (13  times:  Ex.  iiL  20  &c). 

32.  Hebron  is  denoted  in  P  (except  Josh.  zzL  13)  by  l^iriathrarM  (said 
in  Josh.  ziT.  IS^Jud.  1  10  [J]  to  have  been  its  old  name):  Oen,  zziiL  2, 
xxxv.  27 ;  Josh.  xv.  13,  54,  xx.  7,  xxL  11.    So  Neh.  xL  25  f. 

^  The  subBoriptions  in  J  are  muoh  briefer:  iz.  19,  z.  29,  zxii.  23,  xxv.  4. 
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The  following  geognphioJ  terms  are  found  only  in  P : 

331    Machpdah:  Qon.  xxiiL  9, 17, 19,  xxy.  9,  zlix.  30,  L  13t-  * 

34.  Paddanroram:  Gen.zxr.  20,  xzYiii  2,  6,  ^  7,  xxxL  18,  xxxiiL  18^ 
xzxT.  9,  26,  xlTi.  15 ;  cf.  xlviiL  7  {Paddan  alone).  J  says  Aramrnaharaimf 
Gen.  xxiT.  10 :  so  Dt  xxiiL  4,  Jud  iiL  8,  Pa  Ix.  title  f. 

Some  other  expressions  might  be  noted;  but  these  are  the  most 
distiiictiy&  K  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  of  underlining  them  in 
all  their  occurrences,  he  will  see  that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Hezateuch 
indiscriminately,  but  that  they  are  (aggregated  in  particular  passages, 
to  which  they  impart  a  character  of  tlieir  own,  differ^t  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  narrative\  The  literary  style  of  F  is  yery  strongly 
marked:  in  point  of  fiict,  it  stands  apart  not  only  from  that  of  every 
other  part  of  the  Hexateuch,  but  also  from  that  of  every  part  of  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings', — ^whether  the  strictly  narro^tiye  parts,  or  those 
which  have  been  added  by  the  Deuteronomic  compiler;  and  has  sub- 
stantial resemblances  only  with  that  of  EssekieL 

The  parts  of  Genesis  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  P  have 
next  to  be  considered.  These  also  shew  indications  of  not  being 
homogeneous  in  structure.  Especially  from  cL  xx.  onwards  the 
nanatiye  exhibits  marks  of  compilation;  and  the  component  parts, 
tiiough  not  differing  from  one  another  in  diction  and  style  so  widely 
as  either  differs  from  F,  and  being  so  welded  together  that  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  them  frequently  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty, 
appear  neyertheless  to  be  plainly  discernible.  ThuB  in  xx.  1 — 17  the 
consistent  use  of  the  term  God  is  remarkable,  whereas  in  ch.  xvilL — 
xix.  (except  xix.  29  P),  and  in  the  similar  narrative  xiL  10 — 20,  the 
term  Jehovah  is  uniformly  employed.  The  term  God  recurs  similarly 
in  xxL  6 — 31,  xxiL  1 — 13,  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  chs.  xL — ^xlii., 
xlv.  For  such  a  variation  in  similar  and  consecutive  chapters  no 
plausible  explanation  can  be  assigned  except  diversity  of  authorship'. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fEtct  that  Elohim  is  not  here  accompanied  by 
the  other  criteria  of  Fs  style,  forbids  our  assigning  the  sections  thus 

^  After  Ex.  yi,  2  Elohim  for  Jehovah  disappears ;  but  a  namber  of  eyen  more 
difltinetiTe  ezpreasiona  appear  in  its  plaoe.  It  is  a  serions  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
appears  to  be  sometimes  done,  that  the  use  of  Elohim  for  Jehovah  is  the  only 
criterion  distinetiTe  of  P. 

*  For  points  of  oontaot  in  isolated  passages,  viz.  parts  of  Jnd.  zz. — ^zzi.,  1  8. 
ii  22*,  1  K.  viiL  1,  6,  see  LOT.  p.  136  (ed.  7,  p.  148  1). 

>  It  is  true  that  Elohim  and  Yahweh  represent  the  Divine  Nature  under 
different  aspects,  viz.  as  the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  reveUition  res^tively; 
but  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  smaU  number  of  instances  that  this  distinction 
esn  be  applied,  ezoept  with  great  artificiality,  to  ezplain  the  variation  between  the 
two  names  in  tha  Pentatench. 
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Gharacterized  to  that  sonroa  Other  phraseological  criteria  are  slight; 
there  are,  however,  not  infrequently  differences  of  representation, 
which  point  decidedly  in  the  same  direction  (e.g.  the  remarkable  ones 
in  ch.  xzxvii.).  It  seems  thus  that  the  parts  of  Gfenesis  which  remain 
after  the  separation  of  P  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two 
narratives,  originally  independent,  though  covering  largely  the  same 
ground,  which  have  been  united  by  a  subsequent  editor,  who  also 
contributed  inconsiderable  additions  of  his  own,  into  a  single,  con- 
tinuous narrativa  One  of  these  sources,  from  its  use  of  the  name 
Jahwehj  is  now  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  J;  the  other,  in  which 
the  name  Ehhim  is  preferred,  is  denoted  similarly  by  E;  and  the  work 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  refeired  to  by  the  double 
letters  JE.  The  method  of  the  compiler  who  combined  J  and  E 
together,  was  sometimes,  it  seems,  to  extract  an  entire  narrative  from 
one  or  other  of  these  sources  (as  zz.  1 — 17,  zzL  6 — 31  from  E; 
ch.  xxiv.  from  J);  sometimes,  while  taking  a  narrative  as  a  whole 
from  one  source,  to  incorporate  with  it  notices  derived  from  the  other 
(as  frequently  in  chaps.  xL — zlv.);  and  sometimes  to  construct  his 
narrative  of  materials  derived  from  each  source  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions (as  chaps.  zzviiL,  zziz.). 

The  passages  assigned  to  E  in  the  present  volume  are«  xv.  1 — %  5,  xx^ 
xxL  e— 21,  22— 32»,  xxil  1—14,  19,  xxviii.  11—12,  17—18,  20—22,  xxix.  1, 
15—23,  25— 28*,  30,  xxx  1—3,  6,  17— 20*'%  21—23,  xxxi  2,  4—18*,  19—45, 
51—55,  xxxii,  1,  xxxiii,  18»»— 20,  xxxv.  1—8,  xxxvlL  6—11,  19—20,  23— 25», 
28^',  29 — 30,  36,  xL— ^xliL  (except  a  few  isolated  passages),  xlv.  (with  similar 
exceptions),  xItL  1—5,  xIviiL  1—2,  8—22,  L  15—28. 

It  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  principal  longer  passages  referred  to  J : 
IL  4^— iii.,  iv. ;  the  parts  of  vl. — ^x.  not  referred  above  to  P ;  xi«  1 — 9 ;  and 
(except  here  and  there  a  verse  or  two, — rarely,  a  few  verses  more, — belonging 
to  E  or  P)  xii.,  xiiL,  xv.,  xvi^  xyiii— xix^  xxiv.,  xxv.  21 — 34,  xxvi.,  xxvii  1 — 45, 
xxix  2 — 14,  xxix.  31— xxx.  24  (the  main  narrative),  xxx.  25—43,  xxxil,  xxxiii^ 
xxxiv.  (partly)^  xxxviL  (partly),  xxxviil,  xxxix.,  xliiL,  xliv.,  xlvi.  28—34,  xlvii, 

:.,  L  1—11, 14. 


The  criteria  distinguishing  J  from  E  are  fewer  and  less  clearly 
marked  than  those  distinguishing  P  from  JE  as  a  whole;  and  there 
is  consequently  sometimes  uncertainty  in  the  analysis,  and  critics, 
interpreting  the  evidence  differently,  sometimes  differ  accordingly  in 
their  conclusions.  Nevertheless  the  indications  that  the  narrative  is 
composite  are  of  a  nature  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay;  and  the 
difficulty  which  sometimes  presents  itself  of  disengaging  the  two 
sources  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  similarity  of  style 
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sobflisting  between  them,  iihAn  between  JE,  as  a  whole,  and  P*.  At 
tiie  same  time  the  present  writer  is  ready  to  allow  that  by  some  critics 
the  separation  of  J  firom  E  is  carried  further  than  seems  to  him  to  be 
probable  or  necessary:  no  doubt,  the  criteria  which  are  relied  upon 
exist;  the  question  which  seems  to  him  to  be  doubtful,  is  whether 
in  the  cases  which  he  has  in  view  they  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
different  authorship.  But  the  general  conclusion  that  the  nanatiTe 
here  called  '  J£ '  is  composite  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  disputable : 
and  Hie  longer  and  more  clearly  defined  passages  which  may  reasonably 
be  referred  to  J  and  E  respectively,  have  been  indicated  by  him  accord- 
ingly throughout  the  present  voluma  In  important  cases,  also,  the 
groundfl  upon  which  the  distinction  rests  have  generally  been  pointed 
out  in  the  note& 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  words  or  expressions  characteristic  of 
B,  as  distingnished  from  J.  £  prefers  Ood  (though  not  exclusively)  and  angel 
qfCfod  where  J  prefers  Jehovah  and  angel  qf  Jehovah;  E  uses  Amorile  as  the 
general  name  of  the  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  while  J  uses 
Canaaniie ;  B  uses  Hordfi,  J  Sinai ;  in  B  the  name  of  Moses'  &ther-in-law  is 
JethrOj  in  J  it  is  ffobab;  for  bondwoman  B  prefers  dmdh,  J  prefers  ehiphlM; 
B  speaJcs  of  God's  coming  in  a  dream  (zx.  3,  xxzi  24;  Nu.  xxii.  9,  20),— an 
expression  not  found  at  all  elsewhere ;  B  also  uses  sometimes  unusual  words, 
as  O^ib  Hme9  Gen.  xxxi  7, 41  f,  (senfah  (a  piece  of  money)  xxxiii.  19,  Jos.  xxiv.  32 
(only  besides  Job  xlii  ll)t,  nin  to  r^oiee  Bx.  xTlii  9  (otherwise  rare  and 
poetwX  ntn  to  «M,  9.  21  (very  uncommon  in  proee),  nfi^^n  toeakneei  xxxiL  18, 
Dn^t3p3  flYDfiS^  /or  a  whispering  among  them^  that  rote  up  against  them 
(poet)  «L  2{^,  nb  in  a  heal  sense  ('here,'  not,  as  usually,  'thus');  and  he  has 
peculiar  forms  of  the  in£,  Gen.  xxxi.  28,  xlvi  3,  xlviii  11,  L  20.  Of  expressions 
dutfacteristic  of  J,  we  can  only  notice  here  Behold^  now.  Gen.  xii.  11,  xtI.  2, 
x?i]i  27,  31,  xix.  2,  8, 19,  xx?iL  2';  to  call  with  the  name  qf  Jehovah^  iv.  28, 
xil  8,  xiii  4^  xxi  33,  xxvL  25> ;  he  (was)  the  father  qf,..,  iv.  20,  21,  xix.  37,  38* 
(c£  Ix.  18,  X.  21,  xi  29,  xxiL  21*;  observe  also  (Kin)  Kin  D2  in  the  same 
contexts,  iv.  22,  28,  x.  21,  xix.  38,  xxii  20,  24);  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  qf 
(14  times  in  Gen.);  forasmuch  as  (p'^lPS,  a  peculiar  expression),  xviil  6, 
xix.  8y  xxxiiL  10,  xxxviii  26,  Ku.  x.  31,  xiv.  43*;  the  land  qf  Goshen  (see  on 
xlv.  10);  a  preference  for  Israel  (as  the  personal  name  of  Jacob)  after 
XXXV.  22  (ef.  p.  353 ;  B  prefers  Jacob  throughout) ;  nnntOM  (peculiar  word  for 
sack,  16  times  in  xliL  27— xliv.  12 ;  not  elsewhere). 

^  In  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  parts  belonging  to  the  Foorth  Gospel 
would,  as  a  role,  be  separable  from  the  zest  without  difficulty:  bat  those  belonging 
to  the- First  and  Seoond,  it  would  often  be  scarcely  possible  to  distlngnish.  J  and 
E  differ  from  P  in  having  styUstically  a  considerable  general  resemblanoe  (thongh 
there  are  differences:  see,  for  instance,  LOT.  p.  174  f.,  ed.  6  or  7,  p.  184  f.)  to 
the  narratives  (apart  from  the  'Deuteronomio'  additions)  of  Judges^  Samnel,  and 
the  earlier  parts  of  Kings. 

*  Not  elsewhere  in  the  Hexateooh. 

c2 
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For  longer  lists  of  characteristio  exprearions,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  Od/.  HesD,  L  18fi — 192  (in  the  r^rint  of  toL  i.,  pi  384  ff.).  The  expressions 
quoted  there  are  not  indeed  all  of  equal  value;  and  some  may  occur  in  short 
passages  assigned  to  J  or  E  (as  the  case  may  be)  upon  slight  grounds ;  but 
when  all  deductions  have  been  made  on  these  accounts,  the  reader  who  wOl  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining  the  two  lists  attentively  wiU  find  that  J  and  B  diew 
each  a  decided  prtf&rwiee  for  particular  expressions,  which,  though  not  ao 
strongly  marked  as  the  preferences  shewn  by  P,  nevertheless  exists,  and  is  a 
realilj.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  words  and  expressionfl^  whidi  may 
be  insignificant  in  themselves,  nevertheless,  when  they  recur  repeaUdly,  may 
be  evidence  of  the  line  of  thought  along  which  a  given  writer  moves  most 
familiarly,  or  of  the  subjects  in  whidi  he  is  chiefly  interested. 

4  Of  all  the  Hebrew  lustorians  whose  wiitings  have  been  preserved 
to  ns,  J  is  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  brilliant.  He  excels  in  the 
power  of  delineating  life  and  character.  His  touch  is  singularly  light: 
with  a  few  strokes  he  paints  a  scene,  which  impresses  itself  indelibly 
upon  his  reader's  memory.  In  ease  and  grace  his  narrativeB  are  un- 
surpassed: everything  is  told  with  precisely  the  amount  of  detail 
that  is  required;  the  nanatiye  never  lingers,  and  the  reader's  interest 
is  sustained  to  the  end.  He  writes  without  effort^  and  withoat 
conscious  art 

*  That  some  of  his  narratives  are  intentionally  didactic  can  hardly 
\^  questioned:  the  first  man,  the  woman,  the  serpent,  and  Yahwdi, 
^  all  play  their  part  in  the  Eden  drama  with  a  profound  purpose  under- 
Ijdng  it:  yet  the  simplicity  of  the  story  and  the  clearness  of  the 
characterization  are  unmarred.  But  there  are  others,  like  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  Abraham's  steward  in  Gen.  xxiv.,  which  have  no 
such  specific  aim,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  felicitous  presentation, 
because  tiiey  are  unconsciously  pervaded  by  fine  ideas.  The  dialogues 
especiaUy  are  full  of  dignity  and  human  feeling;  the  transitions  in 
the  scenes  between  Abraham  and  his  visitors  in  ch.  xviii.,  or  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  are  instinctively  artistic;  for  delicacy  and 
pathos,  what  can  surpass  the  intercession  of  Judah  (zliv.  18  ff.),  or 
the  sdf-disdosure  of  Joseph  (zlv.  1  ff.)  ?  The  vivid  touches  that  call 
up  a  whole  picture,  the  time-references  firom  daybreak  through  the 
heat  to  evening  cool  and  night,  the  incidents  that  circle  round  the 
deeert  wells,  the  constant  sense  of  the  place  of  cattie  alike  in  the  land- 
scape and  in  life,  the  tender  consideration  for  the  flodc  and  herd, — 
all  these  belong  to  a  time  when  the  pastoral  habit  has  not  ceased, 
and  the  tales  that  belong  to  it  are  told  from  moutii  to  mouth.  The 
breath  of  poetry  sweeps  through  them;  and  though  they  are  set  in 
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iTliutoric  frame  that  difitmo£lv  implies  a  reflective  effort  to  conceiye 
the  course  of  humaa  ^ggs^  a  whole,  they  have  not  passed  into 
Uie  stage  of  learned  arrangement;  they  still  possess  the  freshness  of 
Uie  elder  timeV 

S  in  general  character  does  not  differ  widely  from  J.  Bnjfhe  does 
.not  as  a  writer  exhibit  the  same  rare  literary  power,  he  does  not 
*  display  the  same  command  of  langaage,  the  same  delicacy  of  touch, 
the  same  unequalled  felicity  of  representation  and  expression.  His 
descriptions  are  less  poetical;  and  his  nairatiYes  do  not  generally 
leaTe  the  same  vivid  impression.  As  compared  wii^  F,  both  J  and  E 
exhibit  fiir  greater  freshness  and  brightness  of  si^le;  their  diction  is 
more  varied;  they  are  not  bound  to  the  same  stereotjrped  forms  of 
thought  and  expression;  their  narratives  are  more  dramatic,  more  life- 
like, more  instinct  with  feeling  and  character. 

The  question  of  the  dates  of  the  sources  of  which  the  Book  of 
Genesia  is  composed,  cannot  be  properly  answered  from  a  consideration 
of  this  book  alone,  as  many  of  the  most  important  criteria  upon 
which  the  answer  depends  are  afforded  by  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  PentateudL  There  are  indeed  passages  in  Genesis  which  camxot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  until  after  Israel  had 
been  settled  in  Canaan,  as  xiL  6,  xiii.  7;  xiy.  14  ('Dan');  xxl  32,  34 
and  xxvi.  1  (the  Philistines,  if  what  is  stated  on  x.  14  is  correct,  were 
not  in  Palestine  till  the  age  of  Eamses  IIL,  considerably  after  the 
Exodus);  xxxvi  31  (a  verse  which  obviously  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  monarchy  in  Israel);  xL  15  (Canaan  called  the  'land  of  the 
Hebrews');  and  cL  xlix., — at  least  if  the  considerations  advanced  on 
p.  380  are  accepted:  but  these  are  isolated  passages,  the  inferences 
naturally  authorized  by  which  might  not  impossibly  be  neutralized 
by  the  supposition  that  they  were  later  additions  to  the  original 
narrative,  and  did  not  oonsequentiy  determine  by  themselves  the  date 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  question  of  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  really  part  of  a  wider  question,  viz.  that  of  the  date  of  the 
Pentateuch,— -or  rather  Hexateuch, — ^as  a  whole;  and  a  frdl  considera- 
tion of  this  wider  subject  obviously  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
contexts  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  here  to  say  generally,  that  when 
the  different  parts  of  the  Hexateuch,  especially  the  Laws,  are  com- 
pared together,  and  also  compared  with  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  prophets,  it  appears  clearly  that  they 

1  Carpenter,  Tin  Oz/ord  HesaUuck,  i.  102  f.  (ed.  2,  p.  185  f.). 
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cannot  all  be  the  work  of  a  single  man,  or  the  product  of  a  single 
age:  the  different  strata  of  narrative  and  law  into  which,  when  closely 
examined,  the  Hexateuch  is  seen  to  £bJ1,  reveal  differences  of  snch  a  kind 
that  they  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
they  reflect  the  ideas,  and  embody  the  institutions,  which  were  character- 
istic of  widely  different  periods  of  Israelitish  history.  The  general  con- 
clusions to  which  a  consideration  of  aU  the  fiebcts  thus  briefly  indicated 
has  led  critics,  and  which  are  adopted  in  the  present  volume,  are  that 
the  two  sources,  J  and  E,  date  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy, 
J  belonging  probably  to  the  ninth,  and  E  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  cent.  b.o.  (b^ore  Amos  or  Hosea);  and  that  P, — at  least  in  its 
main  stock  (for  it  seems,  as  a  whole,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  school 
of  writers  rather  than  of  an  individual,  and  particular  sections,  espe- 
cially in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  appear  to  be  of  later  origin), — ^belongs 
to  the  age  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Exile^  Chap,  sdy^  is  clearly  not  part 
of  either  J,  E,  or  P,  but  belongs  to  a  special  source.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  idea  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin, — 
whether  translated  from  a  cuneiform  original,  or  based  upon  an  ancient 
Ganaanitish  source;  for  the  narrative  is  genuinely  Hebraic  in  style  and 
colouring.  Its  date  is  uncertain:  but  it  has  some  points  of  contact 
with  P;  and,  as  Prof.  0.  F.  Moore  remarks  {EncB,  n.  1677),  the 
impression  which  the  contents  and  style  of  the  chapter  make  as  a 
whole  is  of  affinity  with  the  later  rather  than  with  the  earlier  Heb. 
historical  writing.  It  will  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  the 
Exile. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  assumed  its  present  form,  it  is  probable,  by 
two  main  stages.  Firsts  the  two  independent,  but  parallel,  narratives 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  J  and  E,  were  combined  into  a  whole  by  a  com- 
piler, who  sometimes  incorporated  long  sections  of  each  intact  (or 
nearly  so),  and  at  other  times  combined  elements  from  each  into 
a  single  narrative,  introducing  occasionally  in  the  process  short  ad- 
ditions of  his  own  (e.|f.  in  xxvl^l— 5,  xxxix.  1,  xl.  Ij^S^.S).  The  whole 
thus  formed  (JE)  was  afterwards  combined  with  the  narrative  P  by 
a  second  compiler,  who,  adopting  P  as  his  framework,  accommodated 
JE  to  it,  omitting  in  either  what  was  necessary  to  avoid  needless 

^  On  the  general  question  of  the  date  of  the  Hexatenoh,  and  for  a  foUer 
statement  of  &e  grounds  on  wbioh  these  conclusions  rest,  see  F.  H.  Woods'  art. 
Hbzatbuoh  in  DB.  (ef.  also  the  art.  Law  nt  OT.);  the  present  writer's  IfUroduction 
to  the  Lit,  of  the  OT,  pp.  116—160  (ed.  6  or  7,  pp.  122—169) ;  or  the  very  compre- 
hensive  discussion  of  the  subject  by  J.  E.  Oarpenter  in  the  Oxford  Hexateueh^  vol.  z. 
pauim  (ed.  2,  under  the  title  The  CompoHHon  of  the  Hexateueh^  1902). 
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repetiiiony  and  maMng  such  slight  redactional  adjustmentB  as  the 
unity  of  his  work  required*  One  chapter  (adv.),  the  literary  style  of 
Mfhich  distinguishes  it  from  both  J£  and  P,  he  incorporated  from 
a  special  source.  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  conglomerate  of  dis- 
connected fragments;  the  three  main  sources,  or  documents,  of  which 
it  consists,  once  formed  independent  wholes,  and  the  portions  selected 
from  each  have  been  combined  together  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
finite plan. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  other  leading  characteristics  of  the 
seyeoral  sources.  Here  also,  as  in  their  literary  features,  J  and  E  have 
many  similarities,  though  there  are  at  the  same  time  differences; 
while  P  displays  marked  contrasts  to  both.  J  and  E  may  be  regarded 
as  having  reduced  to  writing  the  traditions  respecting  the  antecedents 
and  beginnings  of  their  nation,  which  were  current  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  monarchy.  In  view  of  the  principles  and  interests 
which  predominate  in  both  these  narratives,  and  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  determine  the  form  and  contents  of  the  priestly  narra- 
tive (p.  iv.),  JE,  treated  as  a  whole,  may  be  termed  the  prophetical 
narrative  of  the  Hezateuch :  the  ideas  and  points  of  view  which  are 
so  conspicuous  afterwards  in  a  more  developed  form  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  prophets  appearing  in  it  in  germ,  and  the  general  religious 
spirit  being  very  similar. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  J,  one  that  is  very  prominent  is  his 
tendency  to^trace  back  to  their  beginnings,  even  in  the  primitive 
history  of  mankind,  many  existing  customs,  institutions,  or  facts  of 
life  and  society.  Thus  in  ii.  4^ — ^iii.  he  explains  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  presence  of  sin 
and  toil  in  the  world,  the  custom  of  wearing  clothing,  the  gait  and 
habits  of  the  serpent^  the  subject  condition  of  woman,  and  the  pain  of 
child-bearing.  As,  however,  is  pointed  out  on  p.  36,  the  explanations 
offered  of  these  fsu^ts  are  not  historical  or  scientific  explanations,  but 
explanations  prompted  by  religious  reflection  upon  the  facts  of  Ufe. 
In  ch.  iv.  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  belie&  current  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  origin  of  pastoral  life  and  agriculture,  of  city-life, 
polygamy,  music,  metallurgy,  and  the  public  worship  of  Tahweh ;  in 
ix.  20 — ^26  that  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  and  in  x.,  xi.  1 — 9  that  of 
the  division  of  mankind  into  different  nations,  and  of  diversities  of 
language.  He  explains  the  origin  of  a  common  proverb  or  saying  in 
X.  9  and  xxii.  14,  of  a  remarkable  pinnacle  of  salt  overlooking  the 
Dead  Sea  in  xix  26,  of  the  custom  of  not  eating  a  particular  part  of 
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an  animal  in  xxxiL  32,  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  land-tenure  in 
zlvii.  26,  and  of  a  great  many  names  of  persons^  and  places^  at  least 
according  to  the  etymologies  current  at  the  time.  Explanations  of  tihe 
last-named  kind  are  also  found  in  E ;  but  much  less  frequentiy  than 
in  J*.  J  explains  also,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  belief,  the 
origin  of  various  nations  and  tribes,  especially  of  those  which  weie 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  Israel,  as  z.  8 — 12,  13 — 19,  24 — 3d; 
xix.  37  f.  (Moab  and  Ammon),  xxii.  20 — 24  (the  Nahoridae),  xxy.  1-^^ 
(the  l^efuraean  tribes),  xxv.  21 — 26*  (Edom).  By  prophetic  words 
attributed,  in  most  cases,  to  their  respective  ancestors,  he  accounts  for 
the  character  and  political  position  of  many  of  the  peoples  of  his  own 
day,  ix.  25—27  (Canaan),  xvi.  12  (Ishmael),  xxv.  23,  xxvii.  28  f., 
39,  40  (Edom  and  Israel),  ch.  xlix.  (the  twelve  tribes)  :  c£  in  E  xlviii. 
14,  19  (Manasseh  and  Ephraim),  22  (Shechem).  In  other  respects 
also  J  loves  to  point  to  the  character  of  nations  or  tribes  as  fore- 
shadowed in  their  beginnings  (ix.  22 — 24,  xvi.  12,  xxv.  25  f.,  33  ;  and 
perhaps  xix.  30 — 38,  xxxv.  22  [see  the  notes]:  cf.  also  xlix.  3— 4, 5 — 7). 
In  J  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  go  back  to  primitive 
times :  Gain  and  Abel  already  make  their  'presents'  to  Him  (iv.  3), 
which  may  be  either  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock.  Under  Sheth  (Qen.  iv.  24)  men  begin, — ^it  may  be  supposed, 
in  some  more  formal  and  public  manner, — to  'call  with  the  name  of 
Jehovah.'  A  distinction  between  'clean'  and  'unclean'  animals  is 
recognized  under  Noah  (vii.  2),  who  also  builds  an  altar,  and  offers 
'dean'  animals  as  burnt  offerings  to  Jehovah  (viiL  20).  The  mne 
usages  prevailed  during  the  whole  patriarchal  period :  the  patriarchs 
are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  building  altars,  and  '  calling  with  the  name 
of  Jehovah '  (see  pp.  xix,  xx)^ 

^  Eye  (iii  20),  Gain  (W.  1),  Beth  (ir.  25),  Noah  (v.  29),  Peleg  (z.  25),  Ishmael 
(xvi.  11),  Isaac  (xviii.  12—15,  bat  not  ezplioitly),  Moab  and  Ammon  (zix.  87, 8S), 
Esan,  Jaoob,  and  Edom  (zxv.  26,  26,  SO),  most  of  the  names  of  Jacob's  sons  in 
zzix.  81 — ^zzx.  24,  Israel  (zzzii  28),  Ben-oni  and  Benjamin  (xxxv.  18),  Perei  and 
Zerah  (xxxviii.  29, 80) ;  cf.  ii.  7  (*  man  *),  28  (<woman '),  xli.  45  (^aphenath-Pa'neah). 

*  Enoch  riv.  17),  Babylon  (xi.  9),  Beer-lahai-roi  (xvi  14),  Zo'ar  fxix.  22),Tahweh- 
7ir*eh  (xxii.  14),  the  weUs  *E8e^,  Sitnah,  and  Behoboth  (xxvi.  20, 21, 22),  Beer-sheba* 
(xxvi  88),  Bethel  (xxviii.  19),  <>Uead  and  Miapah  (xxxi.  48,  49),  Fennel  (xxxiL  80), 
Snoooth  (xzxiii.  17),  Abel-misraim  (1. 11),  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23) :  of.  also  the  allusions 
to  Scdr  xxv.  26,  Mahanaim  xxxii.  7, 10,  Jabbok  xxxii.  24,  and  Pennel  xxxiii.  10. 

*  Isaac  (xxi.  6)/ Dan  (xxx.  6),  Issaohar  (xxx.  18),  Zebolon  (xxx.  20^*),  Jos^h 
(XXX.  28),  Btanasseh  and  Ephraim  (xli.  51  f.) ;  Beer-sheba'  (xxi.  81),  Bethel  (xxviii. 
17,  22),  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  2),  and  Allon-bachnth  (xxxv.  8):  of.  also  xxxiiL  20, 
xxxv.  7.    Tbiie  meaning  of  'Ishmael'  is  alluded  to  in  xxi.  17. 

*  This  is  J's  representation:  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  his  use  of  the 
name  JehoviJi  (Yanweh)  he  in  reality  merely  transfers,  without  oonfloious  reflection, 
the  usage  of  his  own  age  to  primitive,  if  not  also  to  patriarchal  times.    The  total 
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E,  howeTOT,  seems  to  describe  a  threefold  stage  of  religiotts  devekp- 
mentb  What  pictare,  indeed,  he  had  fonned  of  the  primitiye  histozy 
of  mankind  we  do  not  know :  though  Gen.  zx.  13,  JosL  zxiy.  2 
Appear  to  shew  that  he  carried  back  the  story  of  Abraham  to  his 
ancestral  connexions  in  Haran,  the  first  traces  of  his  narratiye  which 
remain  are  to  be  found  in  cL  xv.  But  Israers  ancestors,  he  declares, 
'  beycmd  the  Biyer '  (i.e.  in  Haran),  were  idolaters  (JosL  xxiy.  2, 14, 15); 
Jacob's  wiyes  accordingly  bring  their  *  foreign  gods'  into  Canaan  with 
them  (Gen.  zzxy.  2—4) ;  and  Bachel  in  particular  steals  her  father's 
teraphim  (zzxi.  19).  By  what  means  Abraham  learnt  the  higher 
truth,  the  existing  narratiye  does  not  state.  But  he  appears  as  a 
consistent  monotheist  (xx.  11,  17,  &o.) ;  and  Jacob,  though  his  mono- 
theism, at  least  in  xxyiiL  20 — 22,  is  of  an  immature  and  rudimentary 
type,  still  calls  upon  his  fiunily  and  household  to  bury  their  'foreign 
gods '  under  the  terelnnth  at  Shechem  (xxxy.  4^  The  name  Yahweh 
is  in  this  source  first  expressly  reyealed  in  Ex.  iii.  14£ 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  both  narratiyes  deal  largely  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  saered  sites  of  Palestine.  Thus  an  altar  is  built  by 
Abraham,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  country,  at  Shechem,  dose  to  the 
'  Directing  Terebinth '  (xiL  7),  another  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (xii  8, 
cf.  ziiL  4),  a  third  at  Hebron,  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre  (xiiL  18^ 
and  a  fourth  on  (apparently)  the  site  of  the  later  Temple  (xxii.  9) : 
other  altars  are  built  by  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba  (xxyi.  25)  and  by  Jacob 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20 ;  but  perhaps  *  pillar '  should  be  read  here :  see 
the  note),  and  at  Bethel  (xxxy.  1,  3,  7)  :  Jacob  also  sacrifices  at  Beer- 
sheba  on  his  way  to  Ilgypt  (xlyi.  1).  A  sacred  standing*stone,  or 
*  pillar,'  is  set  up  and  anointed  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  on  his  journey  from 
Canaan  in  E  (xxyiii.  18,  22  :  c£  xxxi.  13),  and  (m  his  return  to  Canaan 
in  J  (xxxy.  14) ;  perhaps  also  he  sets  one  up  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20 : 
see  the  note) :  by  another  pillar  he  marks  Bachel's  graye  (xxxy.  20) : 
a  pillar,  also,  marking  a  boundary,  is  erected  by  Jacob  and  Laban  in 
Gilead  (xxxi.  45,  51,  52) ;  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion,  moreoyer, 
Jacob  ofiers  sacrifice,  and  a  sacred  meal,  accompanying  the  sacrifice,  is 

absence  of  proper  nameB  compounded  with  Tahweh  in  the  patriarchal  period  makes 
it  probable  that,  though  not  absolutely  new  in  Moses'  time  (ot  p.  zlvii),  it  was  still 
oonent  previously  only  in  a  limited  circle, — possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  the 
family  of  Moses  (Ewald,  n.  158;  WeUh.  HUt.  433;  K6nig,  Hauptprobleme,  27),  or 
among  the  Kenites  (Stade,  Oeseh.  i.  130;  Budde,  Ttie  ReUjfion  of  Itrael  to  th$ 
Exile,  1899,  pp.  17 — 25).  Even  till  the  age  of  Samuel  such  compounds  are  rare 
(Joehiebed,  Joenua,  Joash,  Jotham,  Jonathan,  Jud.  xriii.  30);  see  Chray,  Heb.  Pr. 
Namet,  257-^9  (on  Ahijah,  1  Gh.  ii.  25,  see  ibid.  p.  36).  (The  time  is  hardly  ripe 
yet  for  drawing  inferenoei  from  the  facts  mentioned  on  p.  xliz.) 
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said  to  have  been  partaken  of  by  him  and  Laban  (v.  54).  An  oracle, 
perhaps  at  Beer-sheba,  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  zxv.  22.  Sacred 
trees  (mostly  terebinths),  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pointed  to 
in  the  narrators'  own  times,  are  mentioned  at  Shechem  (zii.  6,  xzzv.  4 ; 
cf.  Jos.  xxiy.  26),  Hebron  (xiii.  18,  xviiL  1 ;  cf.  xiy.  13),  Beer-sheba 
(xxi.  33 ;  a  tamarisk),  and  near  Bethel  (xxxy.  8)\  Abraham  is  farther 
described  as  ^calling  with  the  name  of  Jehovah'  by  the  altar  near 
Bethel  in  xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  and  by  the  tamarisk  tree  at  Beer-sheba>  xxi.  33 ; 
and  Isaac  as  doing  the  same  by  the  altar  at  Beer-sheba  (xxvi.  25). 
The  passages  just  cited  may  be  taken  to  give  a  picture  of  the  forms  qf 
warship  which,  as  tradition  told,  the  patriarchs  had  been  accustomed 
to  use'.  In  several  cases,  also,  like  many  of  those  cited  in  footnotes  * 
and '  on  p.  xviii,  they  seem  to  embody  traditional  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  the  places,  or  objects,  held  sacred  at  the  time  when  the 
nairatives  in  question  were  written,  tiiough  in  a  later  age,  when  religion 
became  more  spiritualized,  they  fell  into  disrepute :  they  were  con- 
secrated by  theophanies,  or  they  commemorated  other  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs. 

I  It  is  characteristic  of  J  that  his  representations  of  the  Deity  are 
highly  anthropomorphic.  He  represents  Jehovah  not  only  (as  the 
prophets  generally,  even  the  latest,  do)  as  expressing  human  resolutions 
and  swayed  by  human  emotions  (e.g.  being  pained,  or  repenting,  vL  6  f., 
swearing,  xxiv.  7,  &c.),  but  as  performing  sensible  acts.  Thus  in 
ii.  4^ — ^iiL  Jehovah  moulds  man  out  of  the  clods  of  the  ground, 
breathes  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  plants^  places^  takes^  sets, 
brings,  builds,  closes  up,  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
makes  coats  of  skin ;  elsewhere  He  shuts  Noah  into  the  ark  (viL  16), 
smells  the  savour  of  a  sacrifice  (viii.  21 :  c£  1  S.  xxvi.  19),  comes  down 
for  various  purposes — ^to  examine  the  tower  built  by  men  (xi.  5),  and 
again  («.  7)  to  firustrate  their  purpose,  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
truth  of  the  report  about  the  sin  of  Sodom  (xviiL  21),  or  to  deliver 
Israel  from  its  bondage  (Ex.  ill  8), — visits  Abraham  and  Lot  in  a 
human  form,  and  performs  before  them  the  actions  of  ordinary  men 
(xviiL— xix.),  wrestles  with  Jacob  (xxxii.  24£),  meets  Moses  at  his 
lodging-place,  and  seeks  to  slay  him  (Ex.  iv.  24  f.),  and  takes  off  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  Egyptians  (xiv.  25).  Such  anthropomorphic 
representations  are  not  found  in  R  In  E,  Elohim  does  not  perform 
sensible  acts,  or  visit  the  earth  in  personal  form :  He  only  '  comes ' 

1  Cf.  Jud.  iT.  11,  vi.  11,  19,  ix.  6.  87,  1  S.  x.  8,  xxii.  6.  xxxi.  13. 

^  The  iabhath  is  not  mentioned,  though  J  obos  the  term  *week,*  xxix.  27,  28. 
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and  'speaks'  in  a  vision  or  a  dream  (xv.  1,  zx.  8,  6,  zzi.  12  [see  the 
note],  zxii.  1  [notice  v.  3*],  xxzi.  11,  24,  idvi.  2,  Nu.  xxii.  9  [see  tn?.  8, 
13],  20) ;  or  His  angel  calls  ont  from  heaven  (xzi.  17,  xdL  11) :  even 
in  Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel,  while  in  J  the  patriarch  sees  Jehovah 
standing  beside  him,  in  E  angels  ascending  and  descending  are  the 
medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth. 

In  J  the  prophetical  element  is  particularly  prominent.  His 
naxrativeB,  more  than  those  of  any  other  historical  writer  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  the  vehicle  of  moral  and  religious  teaching.  He 
ezplains  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  eiEpounds  tlie  moral 
sigmficance  of  human  labour  and  suffering  (cL  iiL).  In  his  narratives 
of  Eve  and  Gain,  he  presents,  in  a  few  but  effective  strokes,  two  typical 
exunplee  of  the  manner  in  which  temptation  assails,  and  too  often 
overcomes,  the  souL  He  depicts  the  growth  of  evil  which  accompanies 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life  (iv.  17  ff.) ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  '  evil 
imagination'  inherent  even  in  the  descendants  of  righteous  Noah 
(viiL  21) ;  and  notices  the  growth  of  wickedness  and  arrogance,  and 
the  depravation  of  manners  (vi  5,  ix.  22,  xi.  4,  xiii.  13,  xix.  4  ff.,  31  ff.)- 
He  depicts  the  patriarchs  not  indeed  as  men  without  &ult,  but  never- 
theless as,  on  the  whole,  maintaining  a  lofty  standard  of  &ith,  con- 
stancy, and  uprightness  of  life,  both  among  the  heathen  in  whose 
land  tiliey  dwelt,  and  also  amid  examples  of  worldly  self-indulgence, 
dnpHdty,  and  jealousy,  afforded  sometimes  by  members  of  their  own 
fiunily.  The  shades, — sometimes  dark  shades, — on  the  characters  of 
Lot  and  Laban,  Rebekah,  Jacob,  and  Rachel,  throw  into  clearer  relief 
the  more  noble  and  unselfish  personalities  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Job^Il  The  patriarchs  are  men,  chosen  by  God  (xii.  1,  xxiv.  7),  and 
trained  and  educated  under  His  providence,  firstiy  to  live  as  godlike 
men  themselves,  and  then  to  teach  their  fjEimilies  to  follow  in  their 
steps,  that  so  in  the  end  a  holy  people  of  God  may  be  established  on 
the  earth  (xviii  18  f.).  The  patriarchal  history  is,  in  his  hands, 
instinct  with  the  oonsdousness  of  a  great  future :  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  are  vouchsafed  in  succession  glimpses  of  the  divine  plan : 
their  descendants  are  to  be  as  countless  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the 
stazs  of  heaven ;  they  are  to  possess  the  land  which  in  the  patriarchs' 
own  days  the  'Ganaanite  and  the  Perizzite'  occupy  (xiii.  7 ;  cf.  xii.  6, 
xxiv.  3) :  the  spiritual  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  are  to  attract  the 
envy  of  aU  the  nations  of  the  world  (xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4),  even  if  their 
actual  extension  to  them  is  not  contemplated  (xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxviiL 
14,  see  the  note  on  xiL  3).    Though  the  actual  words  are  not  used, — 
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Jehovah  is  first  described  as  *  choosing'  Israel  in  Denteionom^ 
(iv.  37a/.)» — J  ^  ^^^B  ^  ^^^  consciousness  of  Israel's  'election' 
and  '  vocation.'  He  is  farther  '  penetrated  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
mercifulness^  long-suffering,  and  &ithfulness '  (Glen.  vi.  8,  viiL  21 L, 
zv.  6,  zviii.  23  ff.^zziv.  7,  zxxii.  12;  c£  Ex,  zxrii  9 — 14,  zxziiL  12 ff.) ; 
and  frequently  by  his  narratives,  if  not  in  express  words  (c£  zzvi. 
2,  24),  he  illustrates  the  providence  with  which  Jehovah  watches  over 
and  protects  His  &ithful  worshippers.  The  latter  is  however  a  thought 
which  is  perhaps  more  firequently  and  distinctly  expressed  in  E  (comp. 
XX.  7,  xxi.  12,  17—20,  xxxL  5,  7—9,  11,  24,  42,  xxxii.  1,  xxxv.  3, 
xli.  39,  xlv.  6,  7,  8,  xlvL  3,  xlviil  16,  21,  L  20,  24). 

P  is  in  method  and  point  of  view  hardly  less  different  finom  both 
J  and  E  than  he  is  in  style.  P  is  not  satisfied  to  cast  into  a  literary 
form  what  may  be  termed  the  popular  conception  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  ages :  his  aim  is  to  give  a  syrtemoHo  view,  fixmi  a  priestly 
standpoint,  of  the  origin  and  chief  institutions  of  the  Israelitish 
theocracy.  For  this  purpose,  as  was  remarked  above  (p.  vi.),  aa  outline 
of  the  history  is  sufficient :  the  narrative  of  P  becomes  detailed  only  at 
important  epochs,  or  where  the  origin  of  some  existing  ceremonial 
institution  has  to  be  explained.  The  length  of  a  period,  if  not  marked 
by  events  of  any  consequence,  is  indicated  by  a  genealogy  (ch.  v., 
XL  10 — ^25).  Similarly  in  the  Mosaic  age,  the  commission  of  Moses, 
and  events  connected  with  the  exodus,  are  narrated  with  some  fulness  * : 
but  only  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  ceremonial  system 
(Ex.  XXV. — xxxL,  xxxv. — ^xL ;  Lev. ;  much  of  Numbers)  can  be  termed 
comprehensive :  even  of  the  incidents  in  the  Wilderness  many  appear 
to  be  introduced  chiefly  on  account  of  some  law  or  important  con- 
sequence arising  out  of  them. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  qrstem  and  circumstantiality 
are  the  guiding  principles ;  and  their  influence  may  be  traced  both  in 
the  plan  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  in  his  tretUanent  of  individual 
sections.  From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  constamcted  with  a  careful 
and  uniform  regard  to  chronology :  the  days  of  Creation,  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  both  in  chaps,  v.  and  xi.,  and  subsequently,  at  each 
important  event  of  their  lives  (p.  xxvi  f.),  the  dates  of  the  rise  and  £all 
of  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (vL  6,  11,  24,  viL  3^  4,  5,  13%  14),  and  in 
the  Mosaic  age  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  of  the  exodus,  are  all 
exactly  noted.    Moreover,  the  history  advances  along  a  wellKlefined 

^  See  the  passages  in  the  sjnopsis  on  p.  y. 
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line,  marked  by  a  gradually  dimimshing  length  of  human  Ufe ;  by  the 
revelation  of  Qod  nnder  three  distinct  names,  MoMm,  El  Shaddai 
(Oen.  zvii  1),  and  Jekavah  (Ex.  vi  2,  3);  by  the  blessings  of  Adam  and 
Noah  (Gen.  i  28 — ^30,  iz.  2 — 6),  eaeh  with  its  characteristic  conditionB; 
and  by  the  covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Israel,  each  with  its 
special  'sign,'  the  rainbow,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath 
(Gen.  iz.  12  f.,  zvii.  11,  Bz.  zzzL  13,  17).  In  Fs  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age  the  minute  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  sacrifices,  and 
other  ceremonial  institutions,  ihe  systematic  marshalling  of  the  nation 
I^  tribes  and  fiunilies,  and  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which  in 
conse^pience  regulates  its  movements  (Nu.  L — ^iv.,  z.  11 — ^28,  &C.), 
are  the  most  conspicuous  features.  Wherever  possible,  P  seeks  to  set 
before  his  readers  a  eoncreie  picture,  with  definite  figures  and  pro- 
portioxiB :  observe,  for  ezample,  his  ezact  account  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  ark,  of  the  height  to  which  it  rose  above  the  highest  mountain- 
tope  (viL  20) ;  and  afterwards,  the  care  taken  by  him  to  particularize 
the  ezact  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle,  sacred  vessels,  and  other 
{umitme  belonging  to  it,  the  ezact  numbers  of  the  various  tribes 
(Nu.  i,  zzvi.),  and  the  precise  amount  of  spoil  taken  firom  the 
IGdianites  (Nu.  zzzL).  It  is  probable  that  in  this  systematised 
pi<^aie  of  antiquity  there  is  a  considerable  artificial,  or  ideal,  elements 
The  same  desire  to  produce  a  concrete  picture  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  the  consistent  regard  to  chronology  dispk^ed  by  P, 
as  also  to  other  statistical  data:  comp.  for  instance  the  lists  and 
enumerations  in  Gen.  zlvL  8 — 27,  Ez.  vL  14 — ^27,  Nu.  i. — ^iv.,  vii., 
ziiL  1 — 15,  zzvL,  zzziiL,  zzziv. 

Ps  treatment  of  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  very  different  fi!om  that  of  either  J  or  R  He  evinces  scarcely  any 
interest  in  the  ezplanation  either  of  names,  or  of  the  facts  and  in- 
stitutions of  human  life  and  society'.  No  inventions  are  attributed  by 
him  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs :  they  form  a  mere  list  of  names 
and  ages.  He  narrates  the  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
but,  except  at  a  few  crucial  points,  as  mere  fects :  on  the  confiicts  of 
interest  and  feeling  which  led  Abraham,  for  instance^  to  acquiesce  in 
the  ezpulsion  of  Ishmael,  or  Bebekah  and  Jacob  to  outwit  Isaac,  he  is 

I  Compare  Ottley's  Bampton  Lecturei  for  1897  (on  *  AspeotB  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment"), pp.  120—5,  where  thia  feature  of  P*b  narratiTeB  is  well  desotibed  and 
fllnatrated. 

*  In  Genens  the  only  names  of  whioh  the  origin  is  stated  or  explained  by  P, 
are  Abraham,  Buah,  and  Isaac  (xriL  6,  15,  19,  see  v.  17),  Israel  (xxzt.  10),  and 
Beibd  (xxxv.  15):  ot  the  allnaion  to  the  meaning  of  'Ishmael*  in  xyii.  90. 
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silent;  the  dramatic  movement,  and  the  abundance  of  incident  and 
colloquy,  which  are  such  conspicnons  features  in  the  narrative  of  J  and 
even  in  that  of  £,  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  those  of  P^  There  is 
also  a  singular  absence  of  geographical  detail  Abraham  dwells  *  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,' Lot 'in  the  cities  of  the  Jnililar'(xiii.  12;  cfxix.  29); 
but  the  various  places  visited  by  the  one,  the  particular  city  which  was 
the  home  of  the  other,  are  not  indicated.  The  altars,  wells,  sacred 
trees,  and  stones,  the  centres  of  so  many  picturesque  scenes  in  J  and  E, 
are  unnoticed  in  P :  one  place  only,  Mamre,  or  Hebron,  is  named  with 
repeated  emphasis  on  account  of  the  adjacent  fiamily  sepulchre  of 
Machpelah  (p.  zi,  Na  83) ;  Bethel  also  is  referred  to  once  (zzzv.  15). 

Tin  his  religious  theory  of  the  patriarchal  age,  P  differs  also 
markedly  from  both  J  and  K  The  name  Yahweh  is  unknown :  it  is 
first  revealed  in  the  age  of  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  2  £).  Altars,  sacrifices, 
sacred  pillars  are  equally  unknown ;  the  only  ceremonial  institutions 
recognized  by  him  as  pre-Mosaic  are  the  Sabbat&T^bserved  by  Qod  at 
the  end  of  the  week  of T^tion,  buflrst  enjoined  upon  Israel  in  the 
Mosaic  age),  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  (ix.  4  £),  and  cireumcision : 
no  act  of  worstup  seems  to  be  thougEt'cSTtili  the  appropriate  place  has 
been  constructed,  and  the  right  persons  appointed,  for  its  perfonnance ; 
accordingly,  the  first  sacrifice  recorded  is  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  in 
Lev.  viii.  Primitive  humanity  is  represented  by  P  as  subsisting  wholly 
on  vegetable  food  (Gen.  L  29) ;  animal  food  is  first  permitted  after  the 
Flood,  coupled  however  with  the  restriction  against  eating  the  blood ; 
permission  is  also  given  at  the  same  time  for  capital  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  murderer  (ix.  3 — 6).  In  this  view  of  primitive 
history, — ^as  in  the  other  instances  referred  to  above  (p.  zxiii), — ^there  is 
a  large  artificial  element:  it  is  the  embodiment  not  of  a  genuine 
historical  tradition,  but  of  an  ideoL  The  promises  given  to  the 
patriarohs  (see  on  xii.  2  £),  unlike  those  of  J  (see  ibid.)^  are  limited  to 
Israel  itself:  they  do  not  embrace  other  nations.  The  substance  of 
these  promises  is  the  future  growth  and  glory  ('  kings  shall  come  out 
of  thee ')  of  the  Abrahamic  clan ;  the  establishment  of  a  covenant  with 
its  members  (in  J  mentioned  in  Oenesis  once  only,  and  in  very  different 
terms,  xv.  18),  implying  a  special  relation  between  them  and  God 
(xvii.  2 — 21  (repeatedly),  Ex.  iL  24,  vi.  4  f.),  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  *  land  of  their  sojoumings '  as  their  possession.    The  writer's  ideal, 

^  And  8o  M3»  the  pardole  of  entreaty,  I  heueeh  thee,  or  now  (eoolitio),  ao  oommon 
in  ooUoqoy,  whioh  oconn  110  times  in  JE  in  the  Hezateaoh,  is  foond  but  twioe  in 
P  (Kn.  XTL  8,  Josh.  zziL 
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however,  the  theocracy,  is  not  reached  in  Genesis ;  and  the  cnhninating 
l^omise,  declaring  the  abiding  presence  qf  Jehovah  with  His  people^  is 
only  fonnd  in  Ex.  zzix.  43—46,  attached  to  the  directions  for  the 
oonatraction  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Ps  representations  of  God  are  &r  less  anthropomorphic  than  those 
of  Jy  or  even  of  K  No  visions  or  dreams  are  mentioned  by  him  :  no 
angel  either  calls  from  heaven,  or  walks  on  earth.  God  is  indeed 
.spoken  of  as  'appearing'  to  men,  and  as  'going  np'  from  them  (xvii.  1, 
22  £,  XXXV.  9,  13,  xlviii.  3,  Ex.  vi.  3),  at  important  moments  of  the 
histovy :  bnt  no  further  description  of  His  appearance  is  given ;  nor 
is  He  ever  represented  as  assuming  a  personal  form :  nsnaUy  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man  takes  the  form  of  simple  'speaking'  to  them 
(i.  29,  vi  13,  vii.  1,  viii  15,  ix.  1,  8,  Ex.  vi.  2  a/.).  So  in  the  account 
of  Creation,  in  P  God  is  represented  simply  as  'speaking' :  the  reader 
cannot  localize  Him :  He  acts  as  a  spirit ;  and  the  creative  word 
realizes  itself :  in  J,  on  the  other  hand  (ii.  4^  ff.),  the  reader  pictures 
Jehovah  as  walking  upon  the  earth,  and  He  is  represented  as  per- 
forming a  series  of  sensible  acts  (p.  xx  £) :  in  other  words,  Fs 
representation  of  the  Deity  is  tsx  more  'transcendent'  than  that  of  J. 
Anthropomorphic  expressions  are  indeed  in  general  either  avoided 
by  P,  or  'reduced  to  these  harmless  figures  without  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  of  a  personal  Gk>d  at  all';  and  anthropopathisms  are 
almost  uniformly  eschewed  by  him. 

§  2.     TTis  Chronology  of  Genesis. 

Under  this  head  two  questions  have  to  be  considered :  (1)  is  the 
chronology  of  Genesis  consistent  with  itself?  and  (2)  i^  and  in  so  fu 
as,  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  is  it  consistent  with  such  external  data 
as  we  possess  for  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Book? 

(1)  The  first  of  these  questions  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is 
shewn,  in  the  notes  on  xii.  11,  xxi.  15,  xxiv.  67,  xxxv.  8,  and  pp.  262, 
365  n.,  368,  that  there  are  a  number  of  points  in  the  Book  at  which 
the  statements  made  about  one  or  other  of  the  patriarchs  in  J  or  E  are 
not  consistent  with  the  ages  or  families  ascribed  to  them  in  P :  in  other 
words,  that  in  several  instances  J  and  E  pictured  the  patriarchs  as 
being  aged  differently  fix)m  what  they  must  have  been,  if  the  ages 
noted  in  P  are  correct,  and  that  consequently  the  chronology  of  P  is 
not  consistent  with  that  presupposed  by  J  and  K 
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(2)  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  only  systematic  chronology  is  that 
of  P.  It  is  true,  there  are  in  J  and  E  occasional  notes  or  other 
indications  of  time^ ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  continuous 
chronology :  they  authorize  no  inference  as  to  the  length  of  the  ante- 
diluvian period ;  and  as  to  the  patriarchal  period,  though  they  state 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  botii  reached  a  great  age  when  Isaac  was 
bom,  they  do  not  mention  what  their  ages  were ;  and  they  contain 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  period  from  tiie  birth  of  Abraham  to  the 
death  of  Jacob  was  materially  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  if  measured 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  human  life :  in  other  words,  all  that  they 
suggest  about  it  is  that  it  embraced  some  180  years,  instead  of  ex- 
tending, as  the  figures  of  P  giye  it,  to  307  years.  And  the  data 
contained  in  J  and  B  include,  at  least  in  Genesis,  no  synchronism  with 
external  h^tory :  they  contain  nothing,  for  instance,  enabling  us  to 
mt&p  with  what  Babylonian  or  JBjgyptian  kings,  Abraham,  Isaac,  or 
Jacob  was  contemporary. 

In  P  however  there  is  a  systematic  chronology  running  through 
the  Book  from  the  beginning  almost  to  the  end,  so  carefrilly  and 
methodically  constructed,  that  every  important  birth,  marriage^  and 
death,  has  its  assigned  place  in  it.  This  chronology  may  be  thus 
sununarized : 

Heb.  text         Sam.  IXX. 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Flood 

(Gen.  v.,  viL  11)  1656  1807  2262* 

From  the  Flood  to  the  Oall  of  Abraham 

(Gen.  xi.  10—26,  xiL  ^                              366           1015  1146* 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Call         — 

of  Abraham  2021  2322  8407 

In  the  rest  of  Genesis  P  has  the  following  notes^ : 

75    Age  of  Abraham  at  oall  (xii.  4). 

[85]  w  »t  n  marriage  with  Hagar  (xtL  8)l 

86  „  „  „  birth  of  Ishmael  (xvi  16). 

99  „  „  „  promise  of  Isaac  (xvii  1).   [Sarah  89,  xviL  18.] 

100  „  „  „  birth  of  Isaac  (xxi  5). 

[137]  ff  »  n  death  of  Sarah,  aged  127  (xxiiL  1). 

176  n  «  11  death  (xxv.  7). 

^  See  XY.  18,  16;  xxxi.  88,  41;  xli.  1,  47,  53,  54,  zlv.  6;  1.  22.  26;  and  suoh 
notices  as  that  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were,  respectively,  bom  in  their  fathers' 
<Qld  age'  (xxi  3;  xxxtii.  8;  xUv.  20). 

*  See  particalars  of  this  period  on  p.  79. 

*  See  p.  138.    The  'two  years'  of  Gen.  xi.  10  are  disregarded :  see  ▼.  33,  m  11. 
^  The  figoras  enclosed  in  hrsokets  are  not  actnaUj  stated,  bat  infsned. 
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13    Age  of  Idnmad  ftt  drcuincision  (xm  26)i 
137  n  n        n  death  (ZXY.  17). 

40    Age  of  Isaac  at  marriage  (zzy.  20). 

60  n        99     n  ^"^  o^  Jacob  and  Esaa  (xxy.  2^ 

[75  „         «      ,,   death  of  Abraham*] 

[lOO]         „         „     „  marriage  of  Esau,  aged  40  (zxri.  34). 
180  „        n     99  death  (zzzt.  28).    [Jacob  would  be  now  120.] 

190    Age  of  Jacob  at  arrival  in  Egypt  (xlriL  9). 
147  »         »      M  death  (xlviL  28). 

17    Age  of  Joseph  when  sold  (xxxriL  2). 

80  »         If         »     promoted  in  I^gypt  (xli.  46). 

Taking  account  of  those  notices  only  which  give  the  length  of  the 
period,  we  get : 

From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  26  yean 

Age  of  Isaac  at  birth  of  Jacob  and  Bsaa  60     „ 

Age  of  Jacob  when  he  went  down  faito  Egypt  130     „ 

The  period  of  the  patriarchs'  sojourn  in  Canaan  was  thus       216     „ 

We  obtain  accordingly,  for  the  number  of  years  from  the  Creation 
to  the  EzoduB : 

From  the  Oreatlon  of  man  to  the  Oall 

of  Abraham 
The  period  of  the  patriarchs'  sojoom  in 

Canaan 
The  period  of  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in 

Egypt  according  to  Ex.  xii.  40, 41  (P) 

From  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Exodus         2666  2762  3837 

Now,  1  E.  vi.  1  equates  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  the  year  in 
which  the  Temple  was  founded,  with  the  480th  year  from  the  Exodus. 
Accepting,  then,  Ussher's  date  for  the  reign  of  Solomon,  b.o.  1014 — 
975, — ^it  ought  probably,  the  chronology  of  the  kings  being  corrected 
from  Assyrian  data,  to  be  really  40  or  50  years  later', — we  get  b.o.  1491 
for  the  Exodus,  and  so  we  obtain  the  following  Table  of  the  principal 
earfier  Biblical  dates,  in  years  b.o.  : 

^  8am.  and  lzx.  read  in  Ex.  xii.  40  'The  sojonming  of  the  ohildren  of  Israel  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Caneumt  was  480  years,'  redaoing  the  period  of 
the  aojoiizn  in  Egypt  to  half  of  that  stated  in  the  Hebrew  text  (of.  GaL  iii.  17; 
Jos.  AnL  n.  15.  8). 

*  See  DB,  x.  401;  and  of.  the  writer's  IiaioA,  Mi  Ufs  and  Hmu,  p.  18. 


Heb. 

Sam. 

TiXTC. 

9021 

2822 

8407 

216 

215 

215 

430 

216* 

215» 
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Hab. 

Bflxn. 

LXX. 

Creation  of  num^ 

4157« 

4243 

6328 

The  Deluge 

2501 

2936 

3066 

Gall  of  Abraham 

2136 

1921 

1921 

Jacob's  migratioii  into  Egypt 

1921 

1706 

1706 

The  Exodus 

1491 

1491 

1491 

It  follows  from  what  is  said  on  pii.  79,  138,  that  the  higher  dates  in  the 
Lzz.  for  the  Oreation  of  man,  and  the  Deluge,  are  chiefly  a  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  lists  in  Qea,  v.  and  zi.  10—26,  the  age  of  each  patriardi  at 
the  birth  of  his  firstborn  is  in  the  lxz.  in  many  cases  100  yean  more  than  it 
is  in  the  Hebrew  text 

It  is  impossible  now  that  these  figures, — or,  at  least,  the  majority 
of  them, — can  be  historical.  (1)  As  will  be  shewn  in  the  following 
section,  it  is  certain  that  man  existed  upon  the  earth  long  before  either 
B.0. 4157  or  (lxx.)  5328*.  (2)  The  ages  to  which  the  several  patriarchs, 
in  the  two  lists  of  Gen.  v.  and  Oen«  xi.  10 — 26,  lived,  and  at  which,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  Gten.  v.,  their  eldest  sons  are  stated  to 
have  been  bom,  are  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
body ;  and  could  only  have  been  attained  if  that  constitution  had  differed 
firom  what  it  now  is,  to  an  extent  which  we  are  entirely  unwarranted 
in  assuming  to  have  been  the  case  (cf.  p.  75).  (3)  We  possess  no 
independent  information  as  to  the  date  of  tiie  loecd  inundation  in 
Babylonia,  which,  if  the  assumption  made  on  p.  108  is  correct^  will 
have  formed  the  basis  of  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Biblical 
narratives  of  the  Flood:  in  the  abstract,  either  2501, 2936,  or  3066  b.c., 
would  be  possible  for  it.  (4)  The  question  of  the  dates  of  Abraham 
and  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  interval  between  them,  is  a  more  difficult 
one,  and  must  be  considered  at  greater  length.  The  date  of  9am- 
murabi,  king  of  Babylon,  cannot  at  present  be  fixed  exactly ;  bnt  there 

^  Here  and  elsewhere  the  expression  'creation  of  fMn*  has  been  used  designedly 
in  order  to  leave  open  the  possibility  that  the  'days'  of  Oen.  i.  denote  periods. 
There  is  however  little  doubt  that  the  writer  really  meant '  days'  in  a  literaJ  sense, 
and  that  Pearson  was  right  when  he  inferred  from  the  chapter  that  the  world  was 
represented  as  created  '6000,  or  at  farthest  7000,'  years  from  the  17th  cent.  a.d. 
(d,  pp.  19,  20—22,  26). 

*  IJssher's  date,  as  is  weU  known,  is  b.o.  4004 :  bat  he  (1)  interpolatea,  moat 
nnnaturaUy,  60  years  in  Oen.  zi.  26  (see  the  footnote,  p.  142) ;  and  (2)  he  adopts  in 
Ex.  xii  40  the  computation  implied  in  the  reading  of  Sam.  and  Xixx.,  whidi  the 
rendering  of  AV.,  forced  and  artificial  though  it  is,  seems  to  make  possible  even  for 
the  Hebrew  (contrast  BY.).  And  4157 +60 -215  s 4002  (the  odd  2  years  are  the  two 
neglected  in  Gen.  xi.  10,  p.  xxvi,  footnote  '). 

'  Or,  calonlating  badL  from  the  probable  acttuX  date  of  the  Exodns,  c.  1277  B.a 
(see  p.  zxix),  b.o.  894S  or  (iixx.)  5114. 
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k  a  consensus  of  Assyriologists  (see  p.  156)  that  his  reign  began 
between  B.O.  2376  (Sayce)  and  2130  (Hommel)— say,  c.  2250  B.a  :  {/^ 
therefore,  he  is  the  Amiaphel  of  Qen.  xiv.  1,  and  if,  further,  the  rdle 
assigned  to  Abraham  in  this  chapter  is,  at  least  substantially,  historical, 
this  fixes  Abraham's  date  to  c.  2250  B.a    Gan,  now,  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  be  detennined  upon  external  grounds?     (a)   The  Tel  el- 
Amania  letters  shew  that^  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, — 
which,  from  the  names  of  tiie  kings  mentioned  in  them,  viz.  Amen- 
h(yt6p  III.  and  IV.  of  ^gypt^  and  Bumaburiash  of  Babylon,  Egyptologists 
and  Assyriologists  agree,  must  hare  been  e,  1400  B.O., — ^Palestine  was 
still  an  Ijgyptian  province,  under  the  rule  of  IJgyptian  governors :  the 
entiy  of  the  Israelites  into  Ganaan  could  not,  consequently,  have  taken 
place  till  after  b.o.  1400.     (b)   It  is  stated  in  Ex.  i.  11  that  the 
IsraeliteB  built  in  Egypt  for  the  Pharaoh  two  store-cities,  Pithbm  and 
Ra^amses.    The  excavations  of  M.  Naville  have,  however,  shewn  that 
Ramses  II.,  of  the  19th  dynasty,  was  the  builder  of  Pithom ;  and  the 
name  of  the  other  city,  though  it  is  stiU  not  certainly  identified,  is 
sufficient  evidence  tiiat  he  was  its  founder  likewise.    Egyptian  chrono- 
logy is  unfortunately  imperfect;   but  Sayce's  date  for  Bamses  II., 
B.O.  1348 — 1281,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  that  fixed  by  nearly 
all  recent  authorities  ^    But  if  Ramses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  may  be  naturally  assumed 
(dL  Ex.  ii  23)  to  have  been  his  successor,  i.e.  Merenptah  II. ;  and 
so  Pxo£  Sayce's  date  for  the  Exodus  is  B.a  1277.    Thus,  according  to 
the  best  available  authorities,  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  the 
Exodus  will  be  some  900  years, — it  may  even  (Sayce)  have  been 
1000  years.    It  is  however  evident  that  even  the  shorter  of  these 
periods  is  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  figures, — ^whether  the  645  of 
the  Heb.  text^  or  the  430  of  the  Sam.  and  lxx.*    (5)  There  is  no 

Thai  the  probable  dbioiuts  date  of  the  Bxodus  differs  from  the  Biblical 
date,  &a  1491,  Is  not  a  serious  difficulty:  the  date  1491  rests  essentiaUy  upon 
the  480  (Lxx.  440)  years  of  1  K.  vi  1,  which  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not 
beiBg  really  traditional,  but  as  having  been  arrived  at  by  computation  (e.g.  of 
12  generations  of  40  years  each),  and  is  rejected,  for  instance,  even  in  the 
Speaker's  Commentary. 

1  Bodge,  HUt,  of  Egypt  (1902),  ▼.  120,  127;  of.  i.  xix,  161,  EncB,  u.  1241. 

*  Hominel'i  endeaToor  {Exp.  Ttmet,  Feb.  1899,  p.  210  ff.)  to  harmonize  the 
Bfldieal  Sgpes  with  the  date  now  (after  many  changes)  adopted  by  him  for 
Hammurabi  ioToWes  the  questionable  assumption  that  the  entiy  mto  Canaan  took 
plaoe  while  Palestine  was  stlU  an  Egyptian  province,  besides  arbitrary  alterations 
uitheteztofEx.  i.  11. 

d2 
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external  evidence  enabling  ns  to  fix  the  date  of  Jacob's  migration  into 
E^^ypt :  the  personal  name  of  the  Pharaoh  with  whom  Joseph  and 
Jacob  had  to  do  is  not  mentioned  j  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  Qenesis  which  enables  us  either  to  conjecture  his  identity  or  even 
to  judge  of  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged,  All  that  we  can  say  is 
thati  if  the  Exodus  took  place  under  Merenptah,  and  if  further  the 
Israelites  were  430  years  in  E^^ypt,  and  Professor  Petrie  is  right  in 
assigning  the  Hyksos  domination  to  b.o.  2098 — 1587,  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  will  have  been  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings.  (6)  The  480  years 
of  Ex.  xii.  40,  41  (Heb.  text)  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
400  years  of  Oen.  xv.  13.  If  however  (see  4)  a  period  as  long  as 
900  years  intervened  between  Abraham  and  thei  Exodus,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Israelites  must  have  been  in  !%ypt  for  mudi  more  than  the 
430  years  of  the  Heb.  text^ — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  215  years  of  the 
Sam.  and  lxx.  And  the  'fourth  generation'  of  Gen.  xv.  16  cannot 
even  embrace  as  much  as  400  years;  for  though  (cf.  the  note^  and 
Ex.  vi.  16, 18,  20,  vii.  7,  in  P)  it  might  perhaps  have  been  assumed  that 
a  generation  in  the  later  patriarchal  period  equalled  100  years,  it  is  not 
credible  that  it  should  have  done  so  in  reality^ 

The  only  conclusion  which  the  facts  thus  summed  up  justify  is 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, — which  is,  in  effect^  P's 
chronology, — in  spite  of  the  ostensible  precision  of  its  details,  has  no 
historical  value.  The  sole  value  which  it  possesses  is  that  it  sets  before 
us  the  manner  in  which  the  author  himself  viewed  the  chronology  of 
the  period,  and  the  perspective  in  which  he  placed  the  various  person- 
ages who  figure  in  it.  It  is  an  artificial  system,  which  must  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  way  by  computation ;  though  the  data  upon  which 
it  was  calculated  have  not  at  present  been  ascertained*.  For  the 
entire  period,  the  only  synchronisms  with  external  history  which  we 
at  present  possess,  are  those  of  Abraham  with  Amraphel  (supposing 
the  ordinary  view  of  ch.  xiv.  to  be  accepted),  and  of  the  building  of 
Aa'amses  and  Pithom  with  Bamses  II.  And  if,  as  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting,  the  dates  assigned  to  these  kings  are 
approximately  correct,  and  there  is  an  interval  between  them  approach- 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  P'8  genealogies  (see  on  zv.  16)  should  assign  just  four 
generations  for  the  same  period  (Leyi,  ^Snath,  *Amram,  Moses;  Levi,  l^ohath, 
Ishar,  ¥6rah;  Benben,  Paola,  BUabi  Dathan  and  Abiram:  the  somewhat  longer 
one  in  No.  ixvi  28~3S,  xzvii.  1,  Jos.  xyii.  8,  including  Qilead,  the  name  of  a 
emintry,  must  be  artificial:  of.  p.  Ut).  It  is  possible  that  the  'fourth  generation,' 
though  inoorreot  in  fact,  had  nevertheless,  when  the  aotoal  period  had  been 
forgotten,  acquired  a  conventional  currency  ia  tradition. 

*  For  a  conjecture  as  to  part  of  it,  see  bcdow,  p.  80. 
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iDg  1000  years,  the  period  between  Abraham  and  Moees  mast  be  fiur 
greater  than  is  allowed  for  by  the  chronology  of  the  Pentatench^ 


§3.     Tke  Historical  Vahe  qf  tie  Boot  qf 
a.    The  preMstarie  period  {chs.  t. — xi.). 


On  the  Biblical  narratiye  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.)  enough  has  been 
said  on  pp.  19 — 33.  It  has  been  there  shewn  that  while  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery  in  modem  times  has  left  the  tkeohgical  value  of 
this  sublimely-conceived  narrative  unimpaired,  it  has  made  it  evident 
that  it  possesses  no  claim  to  contain  a  edentific  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  or  to  describe, — even  in  popular  language, — ^the  process 
by  which  actually  the  universe  was  constituted  in  its  present  order, 
and  the  earth  was  gradually  adapted  to  become  the  home  of  its 
wondrous  succession  of  ever-progressing  types  of  life.  For  our  know- 
ledge of  the  stages,  so  £eu:  as  they  can  be  determined,  advancing  with 
slow  and  measured  steps  through  unnumbered  ages,  by  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  these  effects  were  produced,  and  of  the  movements, 
on  the  one  hand  of  colossal  magnitude,  on  the  other  of  &r  more  than 
microscopic  minuteness,  by  which  the  existing  fabric  of  the  universe 
has  been  marvellously  built  up^  we  must  go  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  not  to  the  Bible. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  historical  value  of  the  statements  of 
Genesis,  so  fiur  as  they  relate  to  the  earhf  history  qf  mankind.  And 
as  we  have  seen,  the  date  fixed  by  them  for  the  creation  qf  man  is 
equivalent  to  B.O.  4157|  or  (according  to  the  higher  figures  of  the  lxx.) 
&a  5328.  It  is  however  certain  that  man  existed  upon  the  earth  long 
beftre  even  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  human  race  passed  have  been  fiur  more  diversified,  and  must 
have  occupied  a  fiur  longer  period  to  accomplish,  than  is  allowed  for  by 
the  Biblical  narrative. 

The  great  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  apparent  firom  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Assyriologists  that  in  Babylonia 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  long  before  B.a  4000. 
Thus  Professor  B.  W.  Rogers,  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  American 

>  OC.  Sayoe,  BRH.  148 — 146,  who,  after  a  diflOQBsion  of  the  nibieet,  aniyes  at 
the  oonelanon  that  the  ehronoiocy  of  the  OT*  is  of  no  value  until  we  reaoh  the 
time  of  David. 
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Assyriologist^  writes^  'If  we  call  up  before  us  the  land  of  Babyloma^ 
and  transport  ourselves  backward  until  we  reach  the  period  of  more 
than  4000  years  before  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  here  and 
there  signs  of  life,  society,  and  goyemment  in  certain  cities.  Civiliza- 
tion has  afaready  reached  a  high  pointy  the  arts  of  life  are  well 
advanced,  and  men  are  able  to  write  down  their  thoughts  and  deeds 
in  intelligible  language  and  in  permanent  form.  All  these  presuppose 
a  long  period  of  development  running  back  through  millenniums  of 
unrecorded  time.'  And  he  proceeds  to  give  particulars  of  some  of  the 
kings  at  this  early  date, — for  instance,  of  Lugal-zaggisi,  who  at  about 
B.O.  4000  made  Uruk  (the  Erech  of  Gen.  z.  10)  his  capital,  whose 
inscriptions  engraved  on  vases  have  been  found  among  the  d^ris  of 
the  temple  at  Nippur  (50  m.  SE.  of  Babylon),  and  who  claims  to  have 
been  invested  with  the  'kingdom  of  the  world,'  and  to  have  ruled 
'from  the  lower  sea  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  upper  sea' 
(the  Mediterranean  Sea).  Sargon  of  Accad,  who  (p.  173  n.)  conquered 
the  'land  of  the  Amorites,'  lived,  according  to  Nabu-na'id,  the  last 
native  king  of  Babylon  (b.o.  555—538),  3200  years  before  himself*, 
i.e.  at  about  B.a  3800.  The  kings  of  Lagash — ^now  Telloh,  about 
80  miles  SR  of  Nippur — have  left  monuments  of  themselves, — 
sculptured  stones,  with  inscriptions, — ^belonging  substantiaJly  to  the 
same  age.  Mr  Boscawen*,  upon  the  basis  of  M.  de  Morgan's  excava- 
tions, concludes  that  civilization  began  in  Susa  before  B.O.  5000 ;  and 
after  citing  part  of  an  inscription  of  more  than  2000  lines,  carved  on 
the  four  faces  of  a  granite  obelisk  found  at  Susa,  and  containing  an 
account  of  payments  made  by  a  king  called  Manishtu-irba,  in  con- 
nesdon  with  certain  estates,  remarks  upon  the  striking  evidence 
afforded  by  it  of  the  antiquity  of  civilization  in  these  parts :  'Here, 
in  an  inscription  more  than  6000  years  old,  we  have  a  complete  system 
of  commerce,  land  estimated  at  com  value,  and  a  currency  and  system 
of  weights  based  on  the  sexagesimal  scale.  This  alone  is  proof  of  long 
and  continued  usage.'  It  must  indeed  be  evident  that^  if  empires 
were  founded,  public  buildings  constructed,  and  writing, — even  in  the 
diifficult  cuneiform  script^ — and  other  arts  Seuniliarly  practised,  as  early 

^  BUL  of  Bah.  and  An.  (New  Tork,  1900),  i.  849  f  . 

*  The  oorreotneae  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned;  bnt  it  is  aeeepted  by 
most  Assyriologists  (e.g.  Sayoe,  E:cp.  Time$t  z.  S6;  L.  W.  King,  EneB.  i.  487; 
Maspero,  z.  599  n.;  of.  Bogezs,  i.  818  f.,  887). 

*  AiiaUe  Qiiarterly  BevUw,  Oct.  1901,  pp.  888  t,  860,  852.  The  insmiptlons 
found  by  M.  de  Morgan  are  published,  with  translations,  in  Sdheil's  Teslef  ElamUet' 
Simitiqluiit  n.  (1900). 
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as  Bia  4000,  the  begmnings  of  civilization  in  Babylonia  must  have 
preceded  this  date  by  a  period  which,  if  impossible  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely by  years,  mnst  nevertheless  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  abready  at  this  early  date  two  distinct  races, 
speaking  two  distinct  languages,  meet  in  Babylonia :  the  old  Snmerian 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  Semitic  immigrants,  who  are 
gradually  superseding  them\ 

The  same  lesson  has  been  taught  by  exploration  in  ISgypt.  Menes, 
the  founder  of  the  first  of  the  31  dynasties  enumerated  by  Mandtho, 
is  assigned  by  Fetrie  to  &o.  4777,  and  by  Brugsch  and  Budge  to 
c.  B.a  4400*.  But  in  1897  the  tomb  of  Menes  was  discovered  by 
M.  de  Morgan  at  Nak&da,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
objects  of  art^ — incised  ivory,  vases,  statuettes,  &c., — and  hiero- 
glyphics, found  in  it*,  shew  that  the  civilization  of  Eigypt  was  already 
fiir  advanced.  The  huge  and  skilfully-constructed  pyramids  of  the 
fourth  dynasty, — ^beginning  b.o.  3928  (Petrie),  or  B.a  3733  (Budge) — 
and  the  remarkable  finish  of  the  sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art^  belonging  to  this  dynasty,  support  the  same  conclusion.  Nor 
is  this  aH  Between  1894  and  1901  excavations,  carried  on  principally 
by  Petrie,  Am^lineau,  and  de  Morgan,  in  the  tombs  at  Nakida  and 
Gebeldn  (in  the  same  neighbourhood)  have  brought  to  light  remains  of 
a  'pre-dynastic'  period  (i.e.  of  a  period  preceding  Menes),  when  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited  by  a  race,  probably  of  Libyan  origin, 
differing  both  in  physical  character  and  in  civilization  from  that 
commonly  known  as  E^ptian.  This  race  had  not  developed  the 
arts  possessed  by  the  'Egyptians'  who  succeeded  them;  but  they 
were  great  workers  in  flint,  and  possessed  a  marvellous  skill  in 
&shioning  this  material  into  weapons,  tools,  and  implements  of  all 
kinds ;  they  were  also  clever  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  although 


>  Other  aathorities  gire  Bimilar  dates  far  the  earliest  known  kings  of  Babylonia, 
as  Homxnel,  JDB,  i.  224  (before  B.a.  4000),  King,  EncB,  i.  442;  Pinches,  OT.  in  the 
Ughi,  eta  p.  124  (ef.  150).  In  the  galleries  of  the  British  Masenm,  many  objects 
and  inscriptions  are  marked  with  a  date  4500  B.a.  See  also  the  yery  instrootiye 
ah01ing  Qtdde  to  the  Bab.  and  A$s,  Antiquities  of  the  Brit.  Museum  (1900),  pp.  zi, 
8,  80, 124. 

>  On  the  difficolties  attaching  to  Egyptian  chronology,  see  Bodge,  Hist,  of 
B$9pty  X.  xiy.— xz,  111  ff.,  15&— 161. 

<^See  Hasp.  i.  ed.  4  (1901),  pp.  2S2b,  283;  Badge,  BxsU  of  Eg.  x.  171, 
177—192. 

^  See  in  Hasp.  i.  859—879  illnstrations  of  the  pyramids,  and  contemporary 
diorite  Btatnes,  ox  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 
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the  potter^s  wheel  was  unknown  to  them*.  The  flint  implements  be- 
long to  the  *  neolithic'  stage  of  civilization  (of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently) :  it  is  even  possible  that  implements  belonging  to  the 
earlier  '  palaeolithic '  age  have  been  found  in  E^ypt*.  Sir  John  Evans, 
the  leading  authority  in  England  upon  archaic  stone  implements,  after 
a  review  of  the  evidence^  concludes  that  the  'neolithic'  age  came 
to  its  close  in  Egypt  at  about  B.O.  5000,  'fully  a  thousand  years 
before  the  date  which  many  of  us  in  our  childhood  were  taught  to 
assign  for  the  Creation  of  the  Universe*.'  And  the  perfection  of  work- 
manship, shewn  by  the  flaked  and  fluted  flint  knives,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  age  must  have  begun  in  Bgy^t  long  previously^ 

2.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  differences  of  language  and  race 
points  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  shews  indeed  that  the  antiquity  of 
man  upon  earth  must  extend  far  beyond  even  the  dimmest  beginnings 
of  either  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  civilization.  As  is  shewn  on  p.  133  f., 
the  narrative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  cannot  give  an  historically  true 
account  of  the  origin  of  different  languages :  for  (I)  we  possess  in- 
scriptions of  a  date  greatly  earlier  than  that  at  which  the  confusion  of 
tongues  is  placed, — in  fact  as  early,  at  least,  as  B.C.  4000, — ^written  in 
three  entirely  distinct  languages,  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerian,  the  Semitic 
Babylonian,  and  the  Egyptian ;  (2)  to  take  but  one  of  these  languages, 
the  Babylonian :  as  Prof.  J.  F.  McCurdy  points  out',  it  has  aheady 
at  this  date  assumed  the  form  which  it  exhibits  3000  years  later ; 
i.e.  it  exhibits  signs  of  'advanced  phonetic  degeneration,'  and  differs 
from  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  the  other  Semitic  languages  almost  exactly 
as  it  does  afterwards :  how  many  thousands  of  years  must  we  con- 
sequently go  back  beyond  B.o.  4000,  before  we  reach  the  time  when  the 
common  ancestors  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples  lived  together,  and  spoke 
a  common  language !  (3)  rcuiical  differences  of  language, — i.e.  not  such 
differences  as  have  developed  by  gradual  differentiation  from  a  com- 
mon parent-tongue,  but  diffierences  distinguishing  languages  entirely 
unrelated  to  each  other  (as,  for  instance,  Latin  and  Chinese),  are 

1  Badge,  x.  49  fit.,  84  ff.,  92  fl.,  101  f.  (with  iUastrations) :  ooxnp.  p.  103  fl.  (the 
oontenta  of  tiieir  graves).  The  flint  implementB  (with  other  objects)  are  found 
interred  with  the  dead, — ^no  doabt  with  the  idea,  widely  prevalent  among  peoples  of 
primitive  coltore,  that  they  would  be  of  use  in  a  future  lue. 

«  Budge,  I.  87  f.,  Ill  f. 

*  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  eipeeial  reference  to  the  Stone  Age  in  Egypt  (an 
Address  deUvered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  Oct.  25,  1899,  before  iha 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute),  pp.  13,  14. 

«  Ibid,  pp.  10.  11.  »  DB.  T.  88. 
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dependent  upon  differences  of  m^  which  are  not  accounted  for  by 
the  Biblical  nairatiye. 

Something  like  100  families  of  langoage  are  known,  all  entirely  nnrelated  to 
eadi  other,  ia  all  so  differing  from  each  other  that  none  could  have  arisen  oat 
of  any  of  the  oth^v  hj  either  development  or  decay,  and  each  comprising 
mostly  a  Tariety  of  individoal  languages  or  groups  of  languages  ^  Languages 
belonging  to  different  families,  now,  differ  from  each  other  not  only  radically 
in  Tocabolary  and  grammar,  bat  also,  rery  frequently,  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
more  difficult  tor  those,  like  ourselyes,  familiar  with  only  one  type  of  hwguage, 
to  realiae,  vi&  'morphologically,'  or  in  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  built  up 
into  a  sentenca  Different  races  do  not  think  in  the  same  way;  and  con- 
sequently the  forms  taken  by  the  sentence  in  the  languages  spoken  by  them 
are  not  the  same  The  five  main  morphological  types  of  language  are  the 
'inflectional'  (W.  Asia  and  Europe),  the  'agglutinative'  (Turkey,  Central  Asia, 
Pacific  Islands,  many  parts  of  Africa),  the  'incorporating'  (Basque),  the 
'  isolatuig '  (B.  Asia),  and  the  '  polysynthetic '  (America)'.  These  morphological 
types  are  characteristic  of  particular  races:  thus  the  different  families  of 
hnguage  spoken  in  America^  though  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other,  are 
nevertheless  all  'polysynthetic.'  It  will  follow,  also,  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  nature  of  'families'  of  language,  that  they  must  either  have 
arisen  independently,  in  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  creating  language  possessed 
by  man  (below,  pi  65),  at  different  centres  of  human  life',  or  more  probably, 
perhaps,  have  been  developed  gradually,  at  the  same  time  that  races  were 
developed,  out  of  some  very  primitive^  inorganic  type  of  qwech^ 

Comparative  philology  thus  teaches  that  radical  differences  of 
langnage  depend  upcn^  and  presuppose^  differences  of  race.  Differences 
of  laoe,  however,  are  not  explained  by  the  Biblical  narrative;  for 
though  Gen.  z.  is  ostensibly  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  different 
nations,  and  though  Gen.  zi.  1 — 9  might  conceivably  be  understood  as 
such,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  at  the  dispersion  there  described 
small  groups  of  men,  speaking  the  different  languages  which  then 
arose,  migrated  into  different  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  so  became  the 
founders  of  different  nationalities,  yet  (as  will  appear  directiy)  no 
adequate  eicplanation  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  racial  differences 
exhibited  by  mankind,  which  must»  in  point  of  fact^  have  had  their 
starting-point  in  an  age  vastiy  anterior  to  that  at  which  either  Gen.  x 
or  Gen.  xi.  is  assigned  by  the  Biblical  chronology. 

3.  The  consideration  of  differences  of  race  leads  to  the  same 
condusion.    It  is  impossible  here  to  particularize  details ;  but  it  may 

^  See  Sayoe,  Science  of  Language  (1880),  n.  88—64. 

'  See  further  partieulan  in  Sayoe,  op.  ett.  x.  118—182,  874  fl.,  iz.  188  ff. 

*  Sayoe,  ibid.  n.  822,  828. 

«  Keane,  Ethm^ogy  (Oambridge,  1901),  pp.  169, 196, 197  f.,  209—216. 
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be  mentioned  generally  that  di£ference8  of  race  include  many  distinct 
features — ^the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  physical  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  stature  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  the  contour  of  the  &ce,  the  mental  capabilities  and 
character.  They  are  also  in  many  cases,  as  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out^  strongly  marked :  we  are  all  fEoniliar  mtii  the  differences  between 
the  Chinaman,  the  Negro,  and  ourselves ;  and  there  are  many  other 
races  which,  though  they  may  be  less  familiarly  known,  are  not  less 
markedly  distinguished  from  each  other — ^for  instance,  the  chocolate- 
coloured  Australians,  the  light-brown  Maoris,  the  reddish-brown  natire 
tribes  of  America,  the  yellow-hued  Mongolians  of  Central  Asia  and 
China,  the  tall  Patagonians,  and  the  diminutive  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa*.  With  the  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for  classifying 
these  and  the  other  races,  or  sub-races,  of  mankind  we  are  not  here 
concerned':  what  more  concerns  us  is  the  great  permanence  of  tyi>e 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  them,  these  racial  varieties  mostly 
exhibit:  as  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  Egyptian  and  Negro 
differed  4000  years  ago  as  they  differ  now;  races  transplanted  into  new 
climates  retain  their  former  physical  characteristics  practically  un- 
changed; while  conversely  physically  different  races,  such  as  the 
Negros  and  Bushmen  in  Africa,  shew  no  tendency  to  approximate  to 
each  other,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  same  climate  and  the  same 
general  physical  surroundings. 

It  has,  now,  been  much  debated  among  ethnologists  whether  man 
appeared  originally  upon  the  globe  at  one  centre  or  at  many  centres. 
The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  preferred  by  modem  scientific 
authorities.  Thus  Mr  Darwin,  after  reviewing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  sums  up  in  its  &vour — upon  the  ground,  stated  generally,  that 
the  resemblances,  physical  and  mental,  between  different  races  are  such 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  acquired 
independentiy  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races'.    But,  which- 

^  See  Bayoe,  Raeei  of  the  OT,  14 — 24;  or,  in  greater  detail,  Tylor,  Anthropology , 
dhap.  DL,  Keane,  Ethnology^  ohaps.  txh.  ('Phydoal  oriteria  of  race'),  and  iz. 
(*  Mental  criteria  of  raoe').  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  eoloor  of  the 
sldn  in  primitiye  man  was  yellowish  (Keane,  p.  287). 

*  See  Keane,  p.  163  fit. 

*  Darwin,  De$eetU  of  Man,  vol.  x.  ch.  vn.  (pp.  281—388,  ed.  1871).  The  arga- 
ment  of  conrse  assomes  that  llan  is  the  resnlt  of  an  evolntionaiy  process,  not  of  a 
special  creation.  The  same  conolnsion  is  expressed  by  LyeU,  Principlet  of  Geology^* 
(1876),  n.  chap.  48;  Hnxl^,  Collected  Euaye,  tii.  249  fl.;  Tylor,  art.  Anthropoi«oot 
in  the  EneycU  Brit.*,  and  in  his  Tolome  Anthropology  (1B95),  p.  6;  and  Keane, 
oh.  TII.  ('  The  specific  miity  of  man'),  who  however  considers  the  existing  races  of 
mankind  to  haye  deyeloped  not  from  a  single  human  pair,  bat  from  a  single  pair  of 
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eyer  of  these  alternatiyes  be  adopted,  it  must  be  evident  that  differences 
of  race  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  Biblical  narrative :  the  case  of  the 
several  primary  races  originating  independently  at  different  centres,  is 
not  contemplated  in  it  at  all :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  racial  differences 
were  gradually  developed  by  the  play  of  natural  selection  upon  the 
descendants  of  a  single  pair,  migrating  into  new  climatic  and  other 
physical  conditions,  then  the  growth  of  these  differences  is  neither 
explained  by  the  Biblical  narrative,  nor,  in  &ct^  reconcUeable  with  it 
For,  taking  account  only  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  division  of 
manldiid  into  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  reddish-brown,  and  the  black 
races^  even  Gen.  z.,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gush  (Jer.  xiii.  23), — 
and,  possibly,  of  Magog  (if  by  this  are  meant  the  Scythians), — 
enumerates  only  tribes  and  nations  belonging  to  the  white  race ;  while 
horn  the  observed  persistency  of  racial  types,  as  noticed  above,  it 
seems  dear  that,  if  the  four  mentioned  races,  with  the  many  sub-races 
included  in  each,  all  differing  very  materially  from  each  other,  have 
been  developed  from  a  single  original  pair,  the  process  must  have 
occupied  a  greatly  longer  period  of  time  than  is  allowed  by  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  even  though  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  Deluge  was  a 
merely  local  inundation,  and  place  the  starting-point  of  the  growth 
of  racial  distinctions  at  the  Biblical  date  for  the  creation  of  man, 
B.a  4157,  or  (lxx.)  aa  5328*. 

4.  The  high  antiquity  of  man  is  attested  also  by  evidence,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  from  another  quarter.  During  the  last  half-century 
or  so,  relics  of  human  workmanship  have  been  found,  chiefly  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  France,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  including 
America,  shewing  that  man,  in  a  rude  and  primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment»  ranged  through  the  forests  and  river-vaJleys  of  these  continents, 
in  company  with  mammals  now  extinct^  at  an  age  which  cannot 
indeed  be  measured  precisely  in  years  B.O.,  but  which,  upon  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  20,000  years  from  the  present 

anthropoid  aBoestozs,  standing  mnbh  ftariher  back  in  the  evolntionary  pedigree 
d^.  23a— ff,  229,  289  f. ;  of.  the  diasnuns,  pp.  19,  88,  324). 

^  Correeponding  in  general  to  iSm  Ganoaeian,  the  Mongol,  the  native  American 
and  the  Negro  raoee.  See  in  detail  Xeane,  ohap.  x.  (*  The  main  diiiiions  of  the 
fiominidae'),  ehapa.  zx. — ^ziv.  (the  sorv^  of  eaoh  gronp  in  particular). 

*  Comp.  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  Sneyel,  Brit.^  xt.  445  (sFlower  and  Lydekker, 
HUt,  €f  Manmalt,  1691,  741,  743  f.),  who  speaks  of  the  *Tast  antiquity  of  man,' 
and  of  the  'long  ante-historic  period,  daring  which  the  Negro,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Ganeasian  races  were  being  gradnally  lisshioned  into  their  respective  types'; 
and  Sayoe,  Bacu  of  the  OT.  p.  87,  who  ezpressee  himself  similarly. 
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day\    Here  is  an  enlarged  Table  of  the  ^Gainozoic*  age,  embracing 
the  periods  numbered  11  and  12  on  p.  21*: 


ri.  Eocene. 


Tertiary 


PoBt-Tertiary 

or 
Qnaternaiy 


2.  Meiocena 


3.  Plexooena 


/4.  Pleistocene. 


fi.  <Prehistori&' 


A  Historia 


Orders  and  families  of  mammals  now  liying 
(e^.  ancestral  forms  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
and  the  hyaena)  represented,  bat  not  living 
genera  or  epeciee. 

Oenera  of  mammals  now  living  represented, 
bat  not  tpeciee. 

Living  species  of  mammals  begin  to  appear, 
but  are  still  rare :  extinct  species  abandant 

Living  species  more  abandani  Manappean. 
Extinct  species  rarer. 

Living  species  (including  Man)  abandant. 
Animals  domesticated,  and  fruits  culti- 
vated. Only  one  extinct  spedes  of  mam- 
mal (the  Irish  elk). 

No  extinct  spedes.    Historical  records. 


In  the  first  foar  of  these  periods  the  geography  and  climate  of 
Europe  both  underwent  many  changes.  Thus  in  the  Eocene  period  the 
British  Isles  were  probably  united  with  the  present  Continent  of  Europe 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  on 
the  other ;  and  there  was  a  partially  enclosed  sea  extending  from  about 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  Denmark.  The  climate  of  Britain  was  then 
tropical :  the  sea  just  spoken  of  teemed  with  sharks,  ra}rs,  sea-snakes, 
&c.,  alligators  and  turtles  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
land  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  Pleioeene  period 
the  climate  becomes  colder :  the  elephant  now  appears  in  France,  and 
the  first  living  species  of  mammal,  the  common  hippopotamus,  is  found 
in  the  same  country  and  in  Italy.  The  Pleistocene  period  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  alternations  of  climate  by  which  it  was  marked.  At 
first  there  was  severe  cold :  and  thick  beds  of  glaciers  covered  most  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  NW.  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  also  the 
greater  part  of  N.  and  central  Europe,  l^en,  as  many  think,  came 
a  submergence^  reducing  Britain  to  clusters  of  glacier-covered  islands 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  icebergs,  till  after  a  while  the 
climate  grew  warmer  and  the  glaciers  disappeared.    After  this  a  period 

1  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwioh,  a  geologist  not  addicted  to  raah  or  extreme 
opinions,  assigned,  as  a  *  rough  approximate  limit,'  a  period  of  from  20,000  to 
80,000  yean  from  the  present  time  {Geology,  1888,  n.  684). 


Clati'book  of  Qeoloffy  (1902),  pp.  894  ff.,  404  ft.   See  also  Eeane's  Ethnology^  oh.  it. 
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of  cold  sapeiTeiied :  the  glaciers  and  icebergs  reappeared ;  the  British 
Isles  again  rose  above  the  sea, — ^this  time,  howeyer,  no  longer  united 
to  Greenland,  thoogh  still  forming  part  of  a  large  N.-Westerly  ex- 
tauion  of  France,  Holland  and  Denmark :  finally,  the  climate  again 
became  temperate.  Thus  there  were  in  Britain  two  'glacial'  periods, 
and  an  interrening  wanner  'inter-glacial'  period.  Similar  climatal 
changes  took  place  in  what  is  now  the  Continent  of  Europe :  in  the  N. 
aind  central  parts  there  are  still  numerous  marks  of  the  former  presence 
of  gladero. 

Indubitable  traces  of  man  first  become  abundant  in  the  later 
Plmtioemie  periods  On  the  slopes  of  river-valleys  such  as  those  of  the 
Ouse  or  the  Somme,  50  or  100  fb.  above  the  present  river-banks,  there 
are  beds  of  what  is  called  drift^cwel,  deposited  by  the  river  when 
it  flowed  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  does  at  present;  and 
in  this  drift-gravel,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  various  extinct 
mammals,  have  been  found  numerous  rude  implements  of  flint  chipped 
by  the  hands  of  men,  sometimes  into  flakes,  sometimes  into  pear- 
shaped,  or  pointed,  hatchets,  or  scrapers*.  Geology  shews  that  these 
diifirgraveb  were  deposited  during  the  middle  and  later  Pleistocene 
period.  The  animals  with  whose  remains  these  implements  are  found 
appear  to  shew  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  man  was  pre-glacial 
and  inter-glacial  (i.e.  that  he  advanced  from  the  S.  northwards  in  the 
wanner  inter-glacial  periods  mentioned  above),  but  that  in  England, 
at  least  N.  of  the  Thames,  he  was  only  post-glacial  (i.e.  that  he 
appeared  in  this  country  only  after  the  ice  had  finally  left  it).  And 
so  in  this  remote  age, pcUaeolithic  man^  or  the  'river-diift  hunter,'  as 
he  has  been  called,  lived  a  rude  hunter's  life  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Thames,  side  by  side  with  vast  herds  of  reindeer,  bisons,  horses,  and 
uri,  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant^  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  lion,  and  many  other  creatures,  now  entirely  unknown  in  this 

^  Some  authorities  (among  whom  wai  Sir  J.  Prestwiohl  think  that  traees  of  a 
yet  earliflff  race  of  men  have  been  foond  in  the  *  eolithe,'  or  flints,  Tezy  rude  in  shape, 
and  but  sUghtiy  chipped,  oooorring  in  older  graTels  and  at  yet  higher  levels.  Others, 
hotraver,  maintain  these  to  be  natoial  forma. 

*  On  the  qnestion  whether  these  are  really  in^lements  of  hnman  worbnanship, 
Lord  Avebnry  (Sk  J.  Lnbbock),  PrehUtarie  Titnet,  ed.  6  (1900),  p.  82S.    No 


J.  Evans,  The  Aneient  Stone  Implejnentt^  WeaporUt  and  OmamenU  of  Great  Britain* 
(1897),  (on  their  antiquity,  pp.  703 — 9).  In  one  of  Ihe  galleries  of  the  British 
Mnsenm,  there  is  a  Isxge  coUeotion  of  these  implements,  both  of  the  earlier  and 
later  Stone  age,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  chronologically :  see  descriptions,  with 
flliaitntions,  in  the  shilling  Guide  to  these  antiquities  (1909). 
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island'.  And  there  is  evidence  that  he  lived  under  similar  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  central  and  southern  England,  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  In  particular,  in  a  cave  in  Dordogne, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ves^re,  a  little  K  of  Bordeaux,  there  has  been 
found  the  drawing  of  a  mammoth — a  huge  kind  of  elephant^  which  has 
left  many  remains  of  itself,  but  has  now  been  long  eictinct — ^incised  by 
human  hands  upon  a  piece  of  its  own  ivory,  which  must  date  from  the 
same  period*.  Ma^  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  same  age  have 
ako  been  found  in  Africa,  Palestine,  and  India:  the  difiusion  of  the 
same  stage  of  culture  over  countries  so  widely  separated  firom  each 
other  is  an  indication  that  it  must  have  been  of  long  duration*. 

Whether,  however,  even  palaeolithic  man  is  rightly  termed  'primitive'  is 
doubted  bj  Dr  Tylor.  *  The  life  which  the  men  of  the  mammoth-period  must 
have  led  at  Abbeville  or  Torquay,  shews  on  the  face  of  it  reasons  against  its 
being  man's  primitlTe  lifa  These  old  stone-age  men  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  tribes  whose  ancestors  while  liying  under  a  milder  climate  gained  some 
rude  skill  in  the  arts  of  procuriDg  food  and  defending  themselves,  so  that 
afterwards  they  were  able  by  a  hard  straggle  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
hanh  weather  and  fierce  beasts  of  the  Quaternary  period'  {Anthropology, 

In  the  later  part  of  the  palaeolithic  period,  a  somewhat  higher 
stage  of  culture  appears,  represented  by  the  Oave  man^  belonging,  it 
may  be,  to  another  race,  perhaps  (Dawkins)  allied  to  the  Eskimos. 
Relics  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Gave  man  are  found,  for  instance,  in 
caves  in  a  valley  between  Derby  and  Nottingham,  in  Kent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  and  in  different  parts  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  &c. 
Improved  flint  implements,  bone  needles  and  awls,  harpoon  heads  of 
antler,  and  especially  drawings  of  horses,  reindeer,  and  other  animals, 
testify  to  the  advance  in  culture  of  the  Cave  man,  as  compared  with 
the  river-drift  hunter  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  palaeolithic  age\ 

The  Pleistocene  period,  says  Mr  Dawkins,  was  of  Wast  duration'; 
and  the  river-drift  man  '  probably  lived  for  countless  generations  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gave-men,  and  the  appearance  of  the  higher  culture ' 
(pp.  231,  233). 

The  'prehistoric'  period  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  neciUhic 
man^  i.e.  of  man  belonging  to  the  newer  stone  period,  in  which  his 
stone  implements  were   often  polished^  and  in  other  respects  also 

1  Dawkins,  pp.  137, 155  f.,  172  f. 

*  See  Dawkins,  p.  105;  Tylor,  p.  81;  LyeU,  Antiquity  ofMan,  ed.  4,  p.  189. 
>  Dawkins,  pp.  165—7, 173  f. 

*  On  Palaeolithio  man,  see  also  Keane,  oh.  y.  (with  illostrations). 
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display  a  higher  type  of  workmanship.  In  the  course  of  this  period, 
cultore  considerably  advanced :  the  soil  was  cultivated,  animals  were 
domesticated,  wood  was  cat  with  stone  axes  fixed  in  wooden  handles, 
spears,  arrows,  &o.  were  manufactured,  and  clay  was  moulded  into 
rude  cups  and  other  vessels :  the  dead  began  also  now  to  be  buried  ia 
banowB  or  caims.  It  is  to  this  period  that  at  least  the  earlier  of  tiie 
funooB  pile-dwellings,  constructed  in  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  belong : 
the  inhabitants  of  these  lake-villages  cultivated  many  seeds  and  finiiti 
Gunifiar  to  ourselves.  The  neolithic  men  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
a  different  race  from  their  predecessors,  the  Gave  men,  and  entered 
Europe^  it  is  generally  agreed,  from  the  East  or  SoutL  The  duration 
of  the  neolithic  civilization  varied  in  different  countries :  it  main- 
tained itself  for  instance,  in  northern  and  central  Europe  long  after  it 
had  yielded  to  a  higher  culture  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  also,  it  may 
be  added,  tiU  long  after  highly  organized  empires  had  been  established 
in  Egypt  and  Babylonia^ 

The  neolithic  period  was  followed  by  the  Bronze  age,  during  which 
iron  either  was  not  known,  or  could  not  be  worked,  and  when  all 
wei^ns  and  cutting  instruments  were  made  of  bronze, — the  only  other 
metal  known  being  gold,  which  was  used  for  ornaments.  Most  nations 
have  passed  through  a  Bronze  age,  though  not  all  at  the  same  time : 
the  Spaniards,  for  instance^  when  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru, 
found  the  natives  working  in  bronze  with  some  skill,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  iron. 

The  Bronze  age  was  succeeded  by  the  Inm  age,  which  began  with 
the  first  introduction  of  iron  for  the  manufeicture  of  weapons  and 
cutting  instruments,  and  which  has  continued, — ^with  of  course  immense 
developments  in  every  direction, — ^to  the  present  day. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  &cts  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  point  can  hardly  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words 
iS  Dr  Tylor:  *It  is  true  that  man  reaches  back  comparatively  littie 
way  into  the  immense  lapse  of  geological  time.  Tet  his  first  appear- 
ance on  earth  goes  back  to  an  age  compared  with  which  the  ancients, 
as  we  call  them,  are  but  modems.  The  few  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  only  take  us  back  to  a  prehistoric  period  of  untold  length, 
during  which  took  place  the  primary  distribution  of  mankind  over  the 
earth  and  the  development  of  the  great  races,  the  formation  of  speech 
and  the  settiement  of  the  great  fiunilies  of  language,  and  the  growth  of 

^  On  HaoUthio  man,  oomp.  also  Eeane,  oh.  vx. 
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cnltitre  up  to  the  leyeLs  of  the  old  world  nations  of  the  East^  the  foie- 
ninners  and  founders  of  modem  civilized  life^' 

In  what  lights  then,  in  yiew  of  this  conolnsion,  are  we  to  view  the 
represmtation  contained  in  the  early  chapters  of  Grenesis  ?  The  &ct8 
cannot  be  denied :  yet  the  narrative  of  (Genesis  takes  no  accoant  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  leaves  no  room  for  them.  The  great  antiquity  of 
man,  the  stages  of  culture  through  which  he  passed  (comp.  the  note 
011  iv.  17 — 24),  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  human  species,  with 
strongly  marked  racial  differences,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
all  alike  unexplained,  and  inexplicable,  upon  the  historical  system  of 
Oen.  i. — ^xi.  No  doubts  Gten,  x.  and  xi.  1 — 9  explain  ostensibly  tiie 
distribution  of  man  *  over  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth ' ;  but  after  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  do  not  do  so  in  reality :  the 
dispersion  is  placed  too  late  to  account  for  the  known  facts  respecting 
both  the  distribution  of  man  and  the  diversity  of  races.  To  say  that 
the  Biblical  writers  spoke  only  of  the  nations  of  whom  they  knew  is 
of  course  true:  but  the  admission  deprives  their  statements  of  all 
historical  or  scientific  value:  'palaeolithic'  and  'neolithic'  man,  and 
the  various  distinct  races  inhabiting  Central  and  Eastern  Asia^ 
Australia,  America,  &c.,  all  existed ;  and  any  explanation,  purporting 
to  account  for  the  populations  of  the  earth,  and  the  diversity  of 
languages  spoken  by  them,  must  take  cognizance  of  them.  An  ex- 
planation not  taking  accoant  of  the  fax^ts  to  be  explained  can  be  no 
historically  true  account  either  of  the  diffusion  of  mankind,  or  of  tiie 
origin  of  different  races.  We  are  forced  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
that  though,  as  may  be  safely  assumed,  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  report  faithfuUy  what  was  currently 
believed  among  the  Hebrews  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind,  at 
the  same  time,  as  is  shewn  in  the  notes,  making  their  narratives  the 
vehicle  of  many  moral  and  spiritual  lessons,  yet  there  was  much  which 
they  did  not  know,  and  cotUd  not  take  cognizance  qf:  these  chapters, 
consequently,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  incomparable  as  they  are  in 
other  respects,  contain  no  account  of  the  reai  beginnings  either  of  tlie 
earth  itself,  or  of  man  and  human  civilization  upon  it*. 


^  AnthrapcHogy^  p.  84. 


GenesiB  describes  only  his  eleyation  into  a  apiritual  being  by  the  snper-adding  of 
spiiitciftl  faculties.  Bat  it  is  sorely  the  intention  of  Genesis  to  describe  both  the 
heginningi  of  man,  and  also  his  beginnings  as  a  compute  being ;  one  can  hardly 
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&    I%$  pairiareial  period  (chs.  wii. — I). 

It  remains  to  oonsider  the  historical  character  of  Oen.  zii. — ^L,  the 
narratiTee  of  the  patriarchal  period.    Here  it  must  at  the  outMt  be 
frankly  admitted  that  these  mirratives  do  not  satisfy  the  primary 
condition  which  every  first-class  historical  authority  must  satisfy :  they '"^ 
are  noi  amUn^pcranf  (or  nearly  so)  witk  the  ewnU  which  they  purport    i 
to  relate :  even  if  Moses  were  their  author,  he  lived  many  centuries^ 
after  Abraham — according  to  Ussher's  chronology  400  years,  in  reality  ( 
(p.  xxix), — ^if  we  adopt  for  Abraham's  date  the  only  fixed  datum  that 
we  poesess,   the   synchronism  with  ^ammuxabi  (p.   156), — 900  or 
1000  yean;  and  upon  the  critical  view  of  the  date  of  these  narratives, 
the  interval  is  of  course  still  greater, — ^in  fact,  between  Abraham 
and  J,  something  like  1300  years.    The  supposition  that  the  writef 
(or  writers)  of  Genesis  may  have  based  his  (or  their)  narratives  upon 
written  documents,  contemporary  with  tiie  events  described,  does  not 
alter  the  case:  there  is  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  that  such 
documents  were  actually  used  as  the  basis  of  the  narrative ;  and  upon 
a  mers  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  of  which  no  positive  grounds  can  be 
allied,  and  which  therefore  may  or  may  not  be  true,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  no  further  conclusions  of  any  value  can  be  built.    It  is 
not  denied  that  the  patriarchs  possessed  tiie  art  of  writing ;  but  the 
admission  of  the  fiict  leads  practically  to  no  consequences ;  for  we  do 
not  know  what  they  wrote,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  left  any 
written  materials  whatever  behind  them. 

These  feusts,  it  is  evident,  must  seriously  diminish  the  confidence 
which  we  might  otherwise  feel  as  regards  the  historical  character  of  thfiu 
patriarchal  narratives.  A  narrative  committed  to  writing  for  the  first 
time,  so  £ur  as  we  know,  1000  years  or  more  after  the  events  related 
in  it  occurred,  would  be  regarded  under  ordinary  circumstances  as 
destitute  of  historical  value ;  we  could  have  no  guarantee  that  during 
such  a  long  period  of  oral  transmission  it  had  not  in  many  details 
become  materially  modified, — sometimes  accidentally,  through  £Bjlure 
of  memory,  sometimes,  it  may  be^  intentionally,  by  the  addition,  f(^. 
instance,  of  embellishing  traits.  Are  there  however  any  considerations 
which  might  tend  to  modify  this  unbvourable  conclusion  in  the  case 

believe  one's  eyee  when  one  leacU  (p.  S79)  that  hmnan  nature  is  to  be  diTided  into 
four  parts,  and  that  Gen.  ii.  deseribes  the  beginning  of  two  of  these  fmatetial  form 
and  TitalityK  and  Gen.  i.  the  beginning  ol  the  other  two  (intelleetaality  and 
mritoali^)  I  The  ttplanation  of  the  Fsu,  proffered  on  p.  8S1  f. ,  is  not  less  oat  of 
toe  question.  Beoondliations  of  the  BiUe  with  sdenoe  whioh  d^end  upon  forced 
eugesis  oan  ne?er  be  sound  ones. 
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of  the  patriarchal  narratiyes  of  Genesis  ?  We  can  never  indeed  r^ard 
them  as  historical  aathorities  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word :  but 
t])at,  be  it  observed,  is  a  claim  which  they  never  make  themselves ; 
they  nowhere  claim,  even  indirectly,  to  be  the  work  of  eye-witnesses ; 
and  there  may  be  circumstances  connected  with  them  which  may  at 
least  shew  the  position  to  be  a  tenable  one  that^  though  they  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with,  for  example,  the  history  of  Thuoydides^ 
their  contents  are  nevertheless  substantially  authentic. 

1.  In  nations  possessing  no  written  records,  the  memory  is  mote 
exercised,  and  more  tenacious  than  it  is  with  us ;  and  popular  stories 
once  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  nation  may  have  been  transmitted 
substantially  unaltered,  from  &ther  to  son,  for  many  generations.  The 
tenacity  of  the  memory,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greater  than  we 
can  readily  imagine;  and  there  are  many  surprising  instances  on  record 
of  its  powers  And  the  memory  might  be  expected  to  be  exceptionally 
tttiaciousy  in  the  case  of  national  records,  or  accounts  of  ancient 
worthies  whose  m^nories  were  cherished  on  the  part  of  a  nation, 
which  held  itself  aloof  from  its  neighboursi  and  was  proud  of  its 
ancestry. 

2.  The  critical  analysis  of  Oenesis  furnishes  an  argument  of  some 
weight  in  favour  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative. 
Disregarding  P  (which  appears  not  only  to  contain  in  parts  artificial 

'  elements,  but  also  to  be  later  than  the  other  sources,  so  that  by  the 
side  of  J  and  E  it  can  hardly  claim  to  represent  an  independent 

*"  tradition),  we  have  two  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  period,  one 
written,  in  all  probability,  in  Judah,  the  other  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom ;  and  these,  though  they  exhibit  discrepancies  in  detail,  still 
on  the  whole  ctgree :  though  they  may  contain,  for  instance,  divergent 
representations  of  the  same  events,  they  do  not  present  two  entirely 
contradictory  traditions ;  in  other  words,  they  shew  that  on  the  whole 
the  traditions  current  in  the  N.  and  S.  E^ingdoms  agreed  with  one 

I  another.  They  thus  bear  witness  to  the  existence  in  ancient  Israel  of 
a  '  firm  nucleus  of  consistent  tradition '  (Eittel).  *  The  value  of  this 
nucleus  is  by  no  means  smaU,  for  it  supplies  the  fundamental  condition 


^  ^One  of  the  most  noted  Bawis  [reciters],  Haminad  by  name,  is  smid  to  have 
been  able  to  recite  8000  long  poems,  all  of  the  time  before  Mohammed* 
(A.  B.  Davidson,  Bibl.  and  Literary  EtB&iy$,  1902,  p.  268).  See  also  Orote, 
EUt,  of  Oreees,  L  526—30,  682  n.  (ed.  1862),— with  refisrenoe  to  the  oral  presenration 
of  the  Homeric  poems;  and  Max  MttUor,  EiJbbart  lAeturei  (1878),  168, 166 f.^  on  the 
oral  preserration  of  the  Big- Veda. 
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of  a  real  history.  If  the  traditionB  were  confiuiedlj  intermixed,  this 
would  stamp  them  as  arbitrary  creations,  or  the  products  of  popular 
bBfBj.  Their  not  being  so,  though  far  from  proving  them  positiydy  to 
be  Ustorical,  justifies  the  presumption  that  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
finding  a  historic  core  in  the  patriarchal  narrattves'.' 

3.  The  patriarchal  narratives  are  marked  by  great  sobriety  ofl 
statement  and  representation.  There  are  no  incredible  marvels,  no  j 
fimtastic  extravagances,  no  surprising  miracles  :  the  miraculous  hardly  { 
extends  beyond  manifestations  and  communications  of  the  Doity  to  thej 
earlier  patriarchs,  and  in  the  case  of  Joseph  there  are  not  even  these ; 
the  events  of  his  life  move  on  by  the  orderly  sequence  of  natural  cause 
and  effect.  There  is  also  great  moderation  in  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  patriarchs.  Only  once,  in  a  narrative  taken  evidently 
from  a  special  source  (ch.  xiv.),  is  Abraham  represented  as  gaining 
successes  in  war ;  only  once  also  (ch.  xxxiv. ;  cf.  xlviii.  22)  does  Jacob 
come  into  hostile  collision  with  the  native  Cauaanites :  elsewhere,  the 
patriarchs  live  peaceful,  quiet  lives,  neither  claiming  nor  exercising 
any  superiority  over  the  native  princes ;  and  sometimes  even  rebuked 
by  di^n  for  their  moral  weakness.  There  is  also  another  consideration, 
of  considerable  weight,  urged  by  Ewald.  '  Ewald  reminds  us,'  says 
Eittel,  'that  whilst  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  the 
Divine  purx>ose  that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  shall  provision* 
ally  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  are  never  represented 
as  actually  possessing  the  whole.  They  confine  themselves  to  particular 
small  districts  in  the  South  (Abraham  and  Isaac)  and  centre  (Jacob)  of 
Canaan,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  of  minor  importance.  If  the 
patriarchs  had  never  actually  lived  in  Canaan,  if  their  abode  there  and 
their  very  personality  had  belonged  merely  to  the  realm  of  legend,  it 
might  have  been  confidently  expected  that  the  later  legend  would  have 
provided  a  firmer  and  more  lasting  foundation  for  the  Israelites'  claim 
to  the  whole  land  than  this  mere  partial  possession  by  their  £etthersV 
The  moderation  of  the  prophetic  outlooks  (ch.  xii.  2 — ^8,  &c)  into  the 
future  fortunes  of  Abraham's  descendants,  at  least  in  J  and  E^ — for 
only  P  (see  on  xvii.  6)  speaks  of  'kings'  to  be  sprung  from  him, — 
might  be  taken  also  as  an  indication  that  these  narrators  were  keeping 
tJiemselves  within  the  limits  of  a  tradition  which  they  had  received, 
rather  than  freely  creating  ideal  pictures  of  their  own. 

^  Khtel,  Qaeh.  der  BtMter  (18SS),  1. 153  (Ifing.  tr.  1. 168). 
>  Kiitel,  I.  154  (Eag.  Ir.  1. 170 1)«    See  Bwald,  ELUL  x.  806  f. 
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'  4.  Bo  die  patawohal  narrfttivee  oODtain  inbinsio  historical  im- 
jmAialalitiea  t  or,  in  other  words,  ia  there  anything  intmacally 
iraprobaUe  in  the  lires  of  the  seveial  patnarcha,  and  (Jie  nciasitadea 
through  which  they  personaJly  paas  ?  In  oonsideriiig  this  qaeetion  & 
distinction  most  be  drawn  between  the  diffcomit  sources  of  which  these 
oarratives  are  composed.  Though  particular  detuls  in  them  may  be 
improbable  (e.g.  zix.  31  fT.),  and  though  the  representation  may  in 
parts  be  coloured  hy  the  religious  and  other  associations  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written  (cf.  p.  Iviii  S.),  it  c&miot  be  saii  that  the 
biographies  of  the  first  three  patriarchs,  aa  told  in  J  and  B,  are, 
speaking  generally,  historically  improbable :  the  movements,  and  per- 
sonal liTes,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are,  taken  on  tlie  whole, 
credible.  It  is  true,  the  chronology  of  Genesis  cannot,  as  it  stands,  be 
maintained  (see  p.  xsx) ;  but  the  inconsistencies  in  it  arise  out  of  the 
combination  of  JE  with  P;  and  tiie  critical  conclusion  that  the 
narrative  of  P  was  originally  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  JE,  and 
that  its  chronology  is  artificial  and  late,  leaves  the  narratives  of  J  and 
E  free  from  difficulty  upon  this  score.  Chapter  ziv.  belongs  to  a 
special  source ;  so  that,  whatever  verdict  be  ultimately  passed  upon  it, 
our  estimate  of  J  and  E  would  remun  unaffected. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  parte  of  J  and  E  we  have  what  seem  to 
be  difTerent  versions  of  the  same  occurrence ;  hut  this  is  a  iact  not  in- 
consistent with  the  general  historical  chaiaoter  of  the  narrative  as  & 
whole.    Only  the  Joseph-narratives  stand  in  some  respects  in  a  position 
by  themfielveB.     On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  improba- 
bihties  attach  to  some  of  the  details  of  these  narratives,  especially 
(p.  Iz)  to  some  of  those  relating  to  the  fiunine :  hut  these,  again,  do 
not  affect  the  tubttancs  of  the  narratives.    It  also  might  be  felt  by 
some  that  the  Joseph-narratives  contain  more  dramatic  situations  than 
are  likely  to  have  happened  in  real  life :  both  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
pass  through  a  series  of  crises  and  adventures,  any  one  of  which  might 
easily  have  closed  the  drama,  though  bM,  in  &ct,  lead  on  happily  to 
the  final  d*M'lI*M' 
than  fiction;  and  J 
than  many  other 
fortunes  are  of  a  k 
fact  of  a  foreigner, 
of  an  Eastern  det 
is  nothing  nnprec 
monuments  snppl 
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poliiica]  distmction  (sed  p.  344).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
fatognphy  is  in  itself  entirely  free  from  anjrthing  which  would  tempt  a 
leader  to  regard  it  as  legendary :  no  Deus  $m  macMnd  appears  at  any 
p(Hst  of  it;  if  the  hand  of  Ood  is  an  oyerruling  power  in  the  back- 
ground, homan  motiyes  and  human  actions  are  the  only  overt  agencies 
bj  whieh  the  web  of  incident  is  woven.  Of  course,  in  view  of  tiie  fact 
that  the  Joseph-narratives  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  a  contemporaiy 
band,  bat  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  committed  to  writing  many 
kmdred  years  afterwards,  these  considerations  afford  no  gnarantee  of 
their  being  a  Uieral  record  of  the  facts ;  particular  episodes  or  details 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  added  during  the  centuries  of  oral 
tmnnmiamon :  but  they  do  supply  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  narratives  are  in  subttanee  historical 

5.  As  Wellhausen  has  observed,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to 
Moses  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah ; 
and  also  that  this  truth,  though  it  assumed  in  Moses'  hands  a  new } 
national  significance,  was  not  promulgated  by  him  for  the  first  time  y 
'The  religious  position  of  Moses  stands  before  us  unsupported  and 
incomprehensible  unless  we  believe  the  tradition  (Ex.  iii.  13  E)  that 
he  appealed  to  the  God  of  their  &thers.  Moses  would  hardly  have 
made  his  way  amongst  the  people,  if  he  had  come  in  the  name  of  a 
strange  and  hitherto  unknown  god.  But  he  might  reasonably  hope  for ' 
success,  if  a  fresh  revelation  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  (}od  of 
Abraham,  who  was  still  worshipped  in  some  circles  and  still  lived  in 
the  memory  of  the  people.'  We  may  also  ask,  Why,  unless  there  had 
been  positive  historical  recollections  forbidding  it  to  do  so,  did  not 
Israelite  tradition  concentrate  all  the  glory  of  founding  the  national 
Church  and  State  upon  Moses  ?  I^  ifi  spite  of  the  great  deliverance 
ondoubtedly  achieved  by  Moses,  Israelitish  tradition  nevertheless  goes 
back  beyond  Moses,  and  finds  in  the  patriarchs  the  first  roots  not  only 
of  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  also  of  the  people's  higher  worship  of 
Qod,  this  can  only  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that 
memory  had  retained  a  hold  of  the  actual  course  of  events'. 

1  Wemiaaien,  Bi$k  oflw.  483. 

*  With  this  nttragraph,  eomp.  Kittel,  p.  174.  The  ondereloped  oharaoter  of  the 
pitriaichs'  rali^ons  beliefi— their  childlike  attitade  towards  Qod,  for  instanoe,  the 
fracdom  and  familiarity  with  which  they  are  repreaented  aa  approaching  Him,  their 
aheenee  (tiU  zzzix.  9)  of  a  dear  aenae  of  eizi,  or  of  the  need  of  penitence,  and  the 
liet  thei  midh  trathfl  aa  the  nnitj  of  God,  the  loye  of  Gtod  to  man  end  of  man  to 
God,  and  the  holinww  of  Ood,  though  thronghoot  implied,  are  not  ezplieitly  taaght 
also  heen  pointed  to  (Watson,  T*«  Book  OmiMit  a  Ime  flutory,  1892, 
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These  are  virtaally  all  the  considerations  of  any  weight  which 
/  (apart  from  theological  grounds)  can  be  alleged  in  fikTonr  of  the 
^  historical  character  of  the  patriarchal  narratiyes.  Probabilities  of 
greater  or  less  weight  may  be  adduced :  but  with  our  present  know-^ 
ledge,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more\  The  case  would  (rf  ooursd  be 
different)  if  there  existed  contemporary  monummital  corroboration  of 
any  of  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis.  But  unfortunately  no  snidi 
corroboration  has  at  present  been  disooyered.  With  the  exception  of 
the  statement  on  the  stel^  ot  Merenptah  that '  Israel  is  desolated*' — 
which  may  indeed  be  the  *  Egyptian  version'  of  the  Exodus,  but  c^tainly 
does  not  'confirm'  the  Hebrew  account  of  it, — ^the  firgt  eyent  oon* 
nected  with  Israel  or  its  ancestors  which  the  inscriptions  mention  or 
attest  is  Shishak's  inyasion  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam,  and 
the  first  Israelites  whom  they  specify  by  name  are  Omri  and  his  son 
Ahab'.  Upon  the  history  and  civilization  of  Babylonia,  ^gypt,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  other  countries,  including  Palestine,  in  the 
centuries  before  Moses,  the  monuments  have  indeed  shed  an  abundant 
and  most  welcome  light;  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
sufficiently  specific  to  establish,  even  indirectly  or  inferentially,  the 
historicity  of  the  patriarchs  themselves.  Thus  contemporary  inscrip* 
tious,  recently  discovered,  have  shewn  that  there  were  Amorite  settiers 
in  Babylonia,  in,  or  shortly  after,  the  age  of  IJammurabi,  and  that 
persons  bearing  Semitic  names  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  of 
some  of  the  patriarchs  were  resident  there  in  the  same  age :  but  these 
facts,  interesting  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  obviously  no  corro- 
boration  of  the  statements  that  the  particular  person  called  Abraham 
lived  in  Ur  and  migrated  thence  to  Ij[aran  and  afterwards  to  Canaan, 
as  narrated  in  Gen.  xi.  28,  31. 

On  the  '  Amorite  quarter'  in  Sippar  (80  m.  NW.  of  Babylon),  in  the  reign 
of  Ammi-zaduga,  the  fourth  sucoesBor  of  Qammurafai,  tee  the  footnote,  p.  142; 
and  on  the  mention  of  Amorites  in  Bab.  contract-tablets  of  the  same  age, 
Pinches,  OT.  in  ths  light  qfthe  records  qfAss.  and  Bab.  (1902),  157, 170.  On 
a  contract-tablet  of  the  reign  of  Abil-Sin,  the  second  predecessor  of  Qammurabi, 

p.  105  ft.),  as  tending  to  establish  the  historioal  character  of  the  patriarchal 
narratiTcs,  at  least  of  J  and  E.  Jast  as  Dr  Watson's  dbaraoterisationa  are, 
however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  argnment  proTes  more  than  that  these 
nanatiyeB  reached  their  present  form  at  the  time  supposed  by  critics  (p.  xvi), 
which,  it  win  be  remembered,  was  6s/ore  the  age  at  which  the  canonical  prophets, 
Amos,  Hosea  Ac,  began  to  emphasiae  and  dsfdope  beiiefisand  tratha  saoh  as  those 
referred  to. 

>  CI.  Eittel's  Bab.  BxeoMtUnu  and  Early  BibU  History  (1903),  p.  87. 

s  See  flogarUi*s  AuthorUy  a$id  Archasologyt  pp.  87  1, 8e,  9S. 
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%  wilDflM  ifl  mentioiied  bearing  a  mine  almott  the  same  as  Almun,  Ti& 
AM-rgmm,  who  is  deacribed  further  as  the  father  of  Sha-amnrri, '  (the  man) 
of  the  Amorite  god^';  and  in  other  contract-tablets  of  the  same  period  there 
occur  the  names  Yd^ub  (« Jacob),  and  YiilpUb-Uu  (■•Jacob-el)*,  as  well  as 
otiMrs  of  Heb.  or  Oanaanite  form ;  according  to  Sajce,  also,  the  name  Uhmad 
oenoa  on  a  marble  skb  from  Sippar,  which  is  as  early  as  about  4000  &a  The 
pemna  bearing  these  names  appear  to  possess  all  the  rights  and  priyileges  of 
Babylonian  citixens'.  The  names  are  interesting  as  testifjing  to  the  inter- 
course between  Babylonia  and  the  West  at  this  early  date,  and  also  as  shewing 
that  penons  of  apparently  either  Hebrew  or  Oanaanite  extraction  were  settled 
then  In  Babylonia,  bat  they  obyioosly  prove  nothing  as  to  the  historical 
fharacisff  of  Abraham  or  the  other  patriarcha 

It  la  remarkable  that  a  proper  name— if  not  three  proper  names— com- 
poondedy  apparently,  with  the  Divine  name,  Tahweb,  has  been  found  recently, 
dating  from  the  period  of  Qammnrabl  The  writer  of  a  letter  now  in  the  British 
Mnseom  bears  the  name  ya-u-um-t7u,  the  other  names  are  Ytho^'Ve-ilu 
and  Fo-w-t/tc,— all  apparently  meaning  'Tah  is  God'  (»'JoeV  at  least  as 
Qsnally  explained).  The  names  are  not  Babylonian,  and  must  therefore  have 
belonged  to  foreigners, — whether  Oanaanites,  or  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews. 
See  Sayce,  Eap.  Timeg,  Aug.  1898,  p.  522,  Belig.  qf  Ane.  Eg.  and  Bab. 
(1902),  484—7,  Delitzsch,  Babd  und  Bibd  (1902),  46  f.  (Eng.  tr.  71,  and  esp. 
133 — 141).  The  names  are  at  present,  however,  too  isolated  for  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  them  with  any  confidence:  though  they  mighty  for  instance^ 
indicate  that  the  Heb. '  Tahweb '  was  already  worshipped,  they  still  would  not 
ton  US  what  diaracter  or  attributes  were  associated  with  him.  Mr  0.  H.  W. 
Johns,  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  permits  me  to  add,  *  The  reading  of  the 
names  has  been  questioned  without  sufficient  ground.  The  interpretation 
is  open  to  question,  as  YaH-ilu  or  Ya've-Uu  may  mean  ^God  is,  or  does, 
something"'  (see  further  his  art.  in  the  ExpotUor^  Oct  1903,  p.  289  ft;  and 
c£  KA  T}  468  n.). 

The  monuments,  again,  as  is  pointed  out  on  p.  172  f.,  though  Aey 
haye  thrown  some  light  on  the  kings'  names  mentioned  in  Gen.  ziy.  1, 
and  haye  shewn  that  it  would  be  no  impossibility  for  a  Babylonian  or 
Elamite  king  of  the  23rd  cent.  B.O.  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  far  West,  make  no  mention  of  the  particular  expedition  recorded 
in  Gen.  xiy. :  they  consequently  furnish  no  independent  corroboration 
of  it;  nor  do  they  contribute  anything  to  neutralize  the  improbabilities 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been  supposed  to  attach  to  details  of 
it  (p.  171 1).    They  thus  £gJ1  tas  short  of  demonstrating  its  historical 

^  Alnt^ramu  itself  (ssAbrcan)t  *the  father  is  exalted'  (of.  on  xrii.  6),  is  foond  as 
the  BAiae  of  the  Ass.  o£5oial  who  gave  his  name  to  the  fifth  year  of  Esarhaddon 
(BX.  677) :  Finches,  p.  148;  KAT.*  p.  479 ;  KAT.^  p.  482. 

s  A  name  of  the  same  form  as  Tfthmael,  *May  Qod  heart*  Jerahmeel,  *May  God 
be  ewnpissionate ! '  Ac. :  of.  pp.  182,  295. 

*  Pinohes,  pp.  148, 157, 183,  243;  Sayoe,  BaJbyUniam  and  Aayriant,  pp.  187^ 
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cliaracter\  And  still  less  do  they  demonstrate  that  the  rSle  attributed 
to  Abraham  in  the  same  chapter  is  historical.  The  evidence  for  both 
these  &ct8  rests  at  present  solely  npon  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  itself.  Upon  the  same  testimony  we  may  believe  Melchizadek 
to  have  been  a  historical  figure,  whose  memory  was  handed  down  by 
tradition :  but  no  evidence  of  the  fact  is  affoxded  by  the  inscripaonB 
(see  p.  167  f.). 

The  case  is  similar  in  the  later  parts  of  Genesis.    The  argument 
which  has  been  advanced,  for  instance,  to  shew  that  the  narrative  of 
the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (cL  xxiii.)  is  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  hand,  breaks  down  completely :  the  expressions  alleged 
in  proof  of  the  assertion  are  not  confined  to  the  age  of  Hammurabi ; 
they  one  and  all  (see  p.  230)  occur,  in  some  cases  repeatedly,  in  the 
period  of  the  kings,  and  even  later :  they  consequently  furnish  no 
evidence  that  the  narrative  was  written  at  any  earlier  date.    There  is 
no  antecedent  reason  why  Abraham  should  not  have  purchased  a  plot 
of  ground  near  Hebron  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  place :  but 
to  suppose  that  this  is  proven,  or  even  made  probable,  by  archaeology, 
is  completely  to  misinterpret  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes.    As 
regards  the  Joseph-narratives,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  an 
Egyptian  colouring :  they  contain  many  allusions  to  E!gyptian  usages 
and  institutions,  which  can  be  illustrated  from  the  £g3rptian  monu- 
ments.   Moreover,  as  Eittel  has  pointed  out»  this  colouring  is  common 
to  both  J  and  E:  as  it  is  improbable  that  ttpo  writers  would  have 
added  it  independently,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  inherent  in 
the.  common  tradition  which  both  represent    This  is  a  circumstance 
tending  to  shew  that  in  its  origin  the  Egyptian  element  was  consider- 
ably anterior  to  either  J  or  E,  and  increases  the  probability  that  it 
rests  ultimately  upon  a  foundation  in  fact.    On  the  other  hand  the 
extent  of  the  Egyptian  colouring  of  these  narratives  must  not  be  over- 
estimated, nor  must  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  be  exaggerated. 
The  allusions  are  not  of  a  kind  to  prove  close  and  personal  cognizance 
of  the  fisusts  described:   institutions,  officials,  &c.  are  described  in 
general  terms,  not  by  their  specific  Egyptian  names'.    Egypt^  it  must 
be  remembered,  was   not  fiur  distant   from   Canaan;   and,   as  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  for  instance,  shew,  there  was  frequent  intercourse 

^  Mr  Ghrote  long  ago  pointed  oat  the  fallacy  of  arguing  tliat  beoaoBe  a  given 
person  was  historical,  therefore  a  particular  action  or  exploit  attributed  to  him  by 
tmdition  waa  historical  likewise  {HUt,  of  Oreeeet  Part  i.,  ch.  zyii.,  ed.  1862,  toI.  i., 
p.  891  f.,  with  reference  to  legendary  exploits  attributed  to  Oharlemagne). 

*  Oontraat  the  long  lists  of  specific  titles  in  Bmgsoh's  Aegyptologie,  pp.  206—882. 
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between  the  two  countries  during  the  monarchy :  Isaiah,  in  the  single 
chapter  (xix)  which  he  devotes  to  Egypt,  shews  considerable  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  is  a  complete  illusion  to 
suppose  that  the  Joseph-narratives  can  be  shewn  by  archaeology  to  be 
eontemporaiy  with  the  events  recorded^  or  (as  has  been  strangely 
suggested)  translated  from  a  hieratic  papyrus :  the  statement*  that  the 
^gypt  which  these  narratives  bring  before  us  is  in  particular  that  of 
the  Hyksos  age  is  destitute  of  foundation*. 

Among  the  names  of  the  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  IIL 
of  the  18th  dynasty  (Petrie  and  Sayoe,  ao.  1503—1449;  Budge,  o.  1688~1500X 
wliidi  are  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Karnak,  there  occur 

^  Notice  in  this  connexion  the  absence  of  partieulan  in  the  narrative,  which  a 
eontemporaiy  woold  ahnost  natorally  mention,  each  as  tiie  personal  name  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  the  plaoe  in  Egypt  at  which  he  hold  his  oonri  The  names  Potiphar, 
Poti-phmS  ^^henath-Pa'neah  and  Asenath  can  hardly  be  gencune  ancient 
names:  see  the  note  on  xli.  45. ' 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Joseph-narratives  is  perfectly  idiomatic  and  pnre,  and  shews 
BO  traees  whatever  of  having  been  translated  from  a  foreign  original.  It  contains 
(besideB  proper  names)  four  or  five  Egyptian  words;  but  they  are  all  words  which 
were  natnraliaed  in  Hebrew;  they  oocnr  m  other  parte  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
eonseqnently  afifoid  no  clue  as  to  the  date  of  the  narratives  in  which  they  are  fonnd. 
They  are  Pharaoh  (see  on  zii.  15) ;  y^'or,  zli.  1, 2, 8, 17, 18,  the  common  Heb.  name 
tar  the  NUe  (Is.  vii.  18,  and  frequently);  dXia,  'reed-grass,'  xli.  2,  18  (also  Job 
viiL  11);  $hitht  'fine  linen,'  xli.  42  (also  Ex.  xxv.  4,  and  often  in  Ex.  xzvi.-*xxviii., 
XXXV. — xxxix.  [aU  PI,  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  18,  xxviL  7,  Prov.  xxxi.  22);  perhapi  aleo 
•oAor,  the  name  of  the  prison  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  (see  on  xxxix.  20),  and 
hmrpanmhn,  'magicians'  (see  on  xli.  8);  and  potiibly  ra&w2,  *  chain,'  xH.  42  and 
EidL.  xvi.  11  (see  on  this  word  the  note  *  in  DB.  n.  776^:  it  is  quite  onoertain 
whether  it  is  really  Egyptian). 

*  Sayoe,  EHH.  p.  90;  cf.  p.  93. 

*  Egyptian  institutions  were  of  great  fixity;  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these 
nanativeB  to  any  institution  or  custom  known  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Hyksos 
mgb,  and  not  to  ooonx  in  any  later  age.  Oomp.  the  judgment  of  Ebers,  as  cited  in 
JBmeB.  n.  2594. 

Prof.  Sayoe,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  he  comes  forward  ostensibly  as  an 
enemy  of  criticism,  nevertheless  makes  admissions  which  shew  that  he  recognizes 
many  of  its  conclusions  to  be  true.  Thus  he  not  only  asserts  the  oompilatory 
diazseter  of  the  Pentateuoh  {EHH.  129,  184,  208),  but  in  Oenesis  he  finds 
(p.  182  f.)  two  groups  of  narratives,  and  *two  Abrahams,'  the  one  'an  Abraham 
bom  in  one  of  the  centres  of  Babylonian  civilization,  who  is  an  aUy  of  Amorite 
ehi^tains,  and  whom  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  address  as  a  "mighty  prince"'  [the 
Abraham  of  Gen.  xiv.  and  of  P],  tiie  other  'an  Abraham  of  the  Bedawin  camp-fire, 
a  nomad  whose  habits  are  those  of  the  rude  independence  of  the  desert,  whose  wife 
kneads  the  bread  while  he  himself  kills  the  ealf  with  which  his  guests  are  enter- 
tained' [the  Abraham  of  J  and  £].  The  former  narrative  he  considers,  though 
open  very  questionable  grounds,  to  have  been  based  upon  contemporary  doonmente, 
the  latter  to  have  been  'like  the  tales  of  their  old  heroes  recounted  by  the  nomad 
Arabe  in  the  days  before  Islam  as  they  sat  at  night  round  their  camp-fires.  The 
details  and  spirit  of  the  story  have  necessarily  caught  tiie  oolour  of  the  medium 
through  whi<m  they  have  passed'  (p.  62).  All  the  principal  details  of  the  patriarchs' 
lifes  are  contained  in  J  and  E:  but  if  these  nanatives  were  handed  down  for 
generations  by  'nomad  reciters'  round  their  eamp-fixes,  what  better  guarantee  of 
ibetT  historical  truth  do  we  possess  than  if  their  memory  had  been  preserved  in  the 
wi^wwar  supposed  above  f 
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(N08.  78  and  103)  the  names  F-'-j^^'cl-rtf  and  Ysh-p-^d^ru;  as  the  Egyptiftn  i 
stands  also  for  r,  these  names  would  represent  a  CanaanitUh  or  Hebrew 
Yafpdhdy  and  Yoihep-^\  and  we  learn  consequently  that  places  bearing  theae 
names^  existed  in  Palestine,  apparently  in  the  central  part',  in  the  16th  or 
10th  cent.  B.a  The  name  Jaodb  itself  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an  elliptical 
form  of  Jaedb^^ ;  but  whether  that  be  correct  or  not^  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
to  find  a  place-name,  including  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  in  Paleatine 
at  this  date.  But  the  information  which  the  name  brings  us  is  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  found  further  inferences  upon  it:  if  Jacob  was  a  historical  person, 
his  name  may  have  clung  to  this  place  Id  Palestine;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  may  have  arisen  independently  of  the  patriarch  altogether,  in  which 
case  it  would  obviously  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  he  was  % 
historical  person  or  not;  there  are  also  other  conceivable  ways  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  (whether  that  of  a  real  i)erson  or  not)  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  place.  In  Yothep-df  the  sibilant  does  not  properly 
oonespond  to  that  in  Jot^h:  so  that  it  is  doubtful  here  whether  the  names 
are  really  the  same.  However,  W.  Max  MMer  allows  the  identification  to  be 
'possible'^:  if  it  is  correct^  it  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence  to  find  the 
names  of  both  patriarchs  embodied  in  place-names  in  Palestine,  though  it  maj 
be  difficnlt  to  determine  with  confidence  how  the  fact  is  to  be  explained. 

In  lists  of  towns  in  Palestine  belonging  to  the  age  of  Seti  L  and  his 
successor,  Ramses  II.  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression),  mention  is  made  of  a 
'mountaiiA  of  User'  or  'Aser,'  between  Tyre  and  Shechem,  and  between 
Kadesh  (on  the  Orontes)  and  Megiddo,  and  approximately,  therefore,  in  the 
position  occupied  afterwards  by  the  tribe  of  Asher".  W.  Max  Mtdler,  Bayce, 
and  Hommel,  accordingly,  do  not  doubt  that  the  tribe  of  Asher,— or  at  least 
what  was  reckoned  afterwards  as  the  tribe  of  Asher,— was  settled  in  Palestine 
before  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  had  even  left  Egypt  The  statement  hardly 
has  a  bearing  on  the  historical  character  of  Jacob's  son  Asher;  though  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  that  the  number  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  (some  of  whom,  as  individuals,  play  no  part  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives,  and  are  really  nothing  more  than  mere  names)  was  artificially 
raised  to  twelve,  because  there  were  in  historical  times  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  also  that  the  immigration  of  the  entire  nation  into  Canaan  was  accom- 
plished in  reality  a  good  deal  more  gradually  than  is  represented  as  having 
been  the  esse  in  Nn.  xxxii.,  Dt  i.— iii.,  and  Joshua  i. — xii 

^  Of.  for  the  form  (compounded  with  Elt  *Ood')  the  place-names  J««reVl, 
Jabw'el,  Jos.  xv.  11  (» Jo&ne^,  2  Ch.  xxvi.  6),  JipkialiL-el,  Jos.  xix.  14,  27,  *Ood 
BOWS,  boiids,  opens,'  respectively;  see  also  Gray,  Beb.  Pr.  ifame$,  214  f. 

*  W.  Max  Mflller,  A$ien  u.  Eurcpa  naeh  Altdgypt,  Denkm&Um  (1898),  pp.  159, 
161  f. 

*  In  whi<A  case,  'U  woold  be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  real  meaning  of 
the  name  would  be  May  Ood  follow  (or  $eareh  cut)!  or  May  God  rewairdl  or  May 
Ood  overreaeh  (so.  our  foes)/  according  as  the  sense  of  the  root  in  Aramaio,  Arabic, 
or  Hebrew  be  adopted. 

*  Op*  eit.  pp.  169,  1621;  and  as  dted  in  EncB.  n.  2681—2. 

*  W.  Max  MiUler,  op.  eit.  286--9;  Sayce,  MonumenUt  244,  Potr.  Pol.  219, 
EHH.  78  f. ;  Hommel,  AHT.  228,  266.  Of.  Awthority  and  ArehoMlogy,  p.  69  f. 
(with  the  references) ;  and  Ashxb  in  EncB, 
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The  accuracy  of  the  topography,  and  the  truthfukiess  of  the 
descriptions  to  Eastern  life  even  in  modem  times,  have  also  some- 
timee  been  appealed  to  as  confirmatory  ot  the  historical  character  of 
Hie  patriarchal  narratives.  But  tiie  argument,  as  a  little  reflection 
will  shew,  is  inconclusiye.  The  exactness  in  these  respects  of  the 
nanratiTes  of  Gtenesis  is  only  what  would  be  naturally  expected  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written.  The  relative 
situations  of  places  do  not  alter  from  age  to  age ;  and  manners  and 
customs  in  the  East  remain  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  nan&tives  of  Genesis,  upon  the  view  taken  of  them  by  critics,  were 
written  by  men,  whose  own  home  was  Canaan,  who  were  acquainted 
pm^sonally  with  its  inhabitants,  and  frmiiliar  with  the  customs,  for 
instance,  of  tent-life  and  of  travel  in  the  desert ;  and  such  men  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  describe  correctiy  the  relative  positions  and 
ratoations  of  places  in  Palestine  mentioned  by  them,  and  represent 
their  characters  as  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  which  were 
usual  at  the  time.  The  narratives  of  Genesis  are  wonderful  photo- 
graphs of  scenery  and  life ;  but  they  carry  in  themselves  no  proof  that 
the  scenery  and  life  are  those  of  the  patriarchal  age  and  not  those  of 
the  age  of  the  narrators^ 

Prol  O.  A.  Smith,  in  his  Modern  OriHdam  and  the  Preaehinff  qf  the 
Old  TeiUunmUf  expresses  conclusions  substantially  identical  with  those  reached 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Thus,  after  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  light  thrown 
by  archaeology  on  the  ages  before  Moses,  he  continues  (p.  101),  *  But,  just  as 
we  haye  seen  that  in  all  this  archaeological  e?idence  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  eariy  date  of  the  documents  which  contain  the  story  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
on  the  oontraiy  even  a  little  which  strengthens  the  critical  theory  of  their 
date^  so  now  we  must  admit  that  while  archaeology  has  richly  illustrated  the 
possibility  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  Abraham  to 
Joseph,  it  has  not  one  whit  of  proof  to  offer  for  the  personal  existence  or 
characters  of  the  patriarchs  themselves.'  Formerly,  the  world  in  which  the 
patriarchs  moved  seemed  to  be  almost  empty;  now  we  see  it  filled  with 
embassies^  armies,  busy  cities,  and  long  lines  of  traders,  passing  to  and  fro 
between  one  centre  of  civilization  and  another :  '  But  amidst  all  that  crowded 
life  we  peer  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrews :  we  listen  in 
vain  for  any  mention  of  their  names.  This  is  the  whole  change  archaeology 
has  wrought :  it  has  given  us  an  atmosphere  and  a  background  for  the  stories 
of  Genesis ;  it  is  unable  to  recaQ  or  certify  their  heroes  V 

t  To  the  same  offset,  G.  A.  Smith,  HO.  108 ;  Modem  Criticism  dte.  Bl^lO. 

*  The  rssnlts  proved  by  ardnaeology  have,  in  their  bearing  upon  Biblioal 
eriiioiam,  been  gxeatly  exaggerated,  especially  by  Prof.  8ayce.  See  Hogarth'i 
AutkoiHt^  md  Arehaeolo^t  US  ff.,  149  f.;  O.  B.  Gray,  ExpoH$or,  May  1898, 
p.  897  ff.;  and  Q.  A.  Smith,  op.  ctt  p.  66  ff. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  in  Genesis,  as  also,  sometimes,  in  other  jmrts 
of  the  Old  Testament^  individuals  and  tribes  seem  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  and  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms,  and  how,  farther, 
individuals  seem  firequently  to  be  the  impersonation  of  homonymons 
tribes.  Thos  Bethuel  is  mentioned  as  an  individual  (Gen.  zxiL  S3, 
xxiv.  15,  &c.),  but  his  brothers  'U^  and  Bus  are  tribes  (see  on  xziL  81). 
l^e^ah,  a^in,  is  spoken  of  as  Abraham's  second  wife  (zxv.  1) ;  but 
her  sons  and  grandsons  are  tribes  (zxv.  2 — 4).  In  Gen.  z.  nations  aie 
quite  manifestly  represented  as  individuals :  the  same  chapter  also 
illustrates  weU  the  Hebrew  custom  of  representing  the  tribes  dwelling 
in,  or  near,  a  given  country,  as  '  sons '  of  a  corresponding  homonymous 
ancestor  (as  v.  12  the  Ludim,  'Anamim,  &c.  'begotten'  by  Mi^im, 
Le.  l^gypt;  v.  16  the  Jebusite,  Amorite,  &c.  'begotten*  by  Canaan). 
So  Machir,  in  Gen.  1.  23  an  individual,  but  in  Nu.  zzzii.  40  a  dan,  in 
Nu.  zzvi.  29  'begets'  (the  countiy)  Gilead  (cf.  the  note  oa  L  23) ;  and 
in  Jud.  xi.  1  Gilead  (the  country)  'begets'  JephthaL  Again,  Canaan, 
Japheth,  and  Shem,  in  Noah's  blessing  (Gen.  iz.  25 — 27),  represent 
three  groups  of  nations ;  Ishmael  (zvi.  12)  is  in  character  the  personi- 
fication of  the  desert  tribes  whose  descent  is  traced  to  him ;  Esau  'is 
Edom '  (zzv.  30,  zxzvL  1,  8, 19),  and  Edom  is  the  name  of  a  people,  as 
'Esau'  also  is  in  Ob.  6,  Jer.  zliz.  8.  Jacob  and  Israel,  also,  both 
names  of  the  patriarch,  are  likewise  national  names,  the  latter  a 
standing  one,  the  former  a  poetical  synonym  (Gen.  zliz.  7 ;  Nu.  zziii« 
21,  23 ;  Am.  vii.  2,  5,  and  frequently) :  Isaac  and  Joseph  are  some- 
times national  names  as  well, — Isaac  in  Am.  vii.  9, 16,  and  Joseph  in 
Am.  V.  15,  vi.  6,  Ps.  Izzz.  1,  IzzzL  5,  and  elsewhere^  This  peculiarity 
is,  at  least  largely,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  the  names  of  nations  and  tribes  are  very  frequently  not,  as 
with  ourselves,  plurals,  but  singulars, — ^Asshur  (Is.  z.  5  RVm.),  Israel, 
Moab,  Edom,  Midian,  Aram  (Gen.  z.  22 :  see  tiiie  note),  Tfjddsa  (zzv. 
13),  Sheba,  Cain  or  ^in  (Nu.  zziv.  22,  Jud.  iv.  11,  BVm. :  cf.  p.  72), 
Judah,  Simeon,  Levi,  &c. :  all  these  are  names  of  nations  or  tribes, 
but  they  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  actually  also  are,  the  names  of 
individuals'. 

1  So  in  1  Gh.  vii.  20—24  *  Kphraim,'  though  ipoken  of  as  if  i^  individual,  nuat 
be  in  reality  the  tribe;  of.  Bbbiah  in  DB, 

*  When  it  is  desired  to  speak  of  the  individual  members  of  a  tribe  or  nation, 
'sons'  (* children')  is  oommonly  used,  as  in  *ofaildzen  of  Israel.'  Soma  tribes  are 
also  desiffnated  by  gentilio  adjeotives,  as  fiwwi,  the  'pvite,'  'MmOH,  tha  'Amorite/ 
FsMtH,  the « Jabosite,'  Ac. 

It  is  in  aszeement  with  the  osam  explained  in  the  test  tibat  the  rimguUar 
pronoon  (ganarally  concealed  in  BVy.)  is  used  often  of  a  nation :  as  Ea.  ziv.  2$« 
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TbB  question  arises,  How  fiur  this  principle  of  tribes  and  nations 
being  represented  as  individuals  is  to  be  extended?  Can  it  be  applied 
in  ecqilaiiation  of  the  patriarchal  narratiTes  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  sense? 
It  18  the  opinion  of  many  modem  scholars  that  it  can  be  so  applied. 
According  to  many  modem  scholars,  nearly  all  the  names  in  the 
patriarehal  narratiyes,  though  they  Msm  to  be  personal  names,  repre- 
sent in  reality  tribes  and  sub-tribes :  a  woman,  for  example,  representing 
a  smaller  or  weaker  tribe  (or  clan)  than  a  man;  a  marriage  representing 
the  amalgamation  of  two  tribes,  if  the  wife  be  a  slave  or  a  concubine, 
the  tribe  represented  by  her  being  of  foreign  origin  or  otherwise 
inferior,  the  birth  of  a  child  representing  the  origin  of  a  new  family 
or  tribal  subdivision,  the  firstborn  being  the  one  which  acquires  supre- 
macy over  the  rest,  and  an  early  death,  or  unfruitful  marriage, 
representing  the  disappearance  of  a  family :  the  movements,  changes 
of  fortune,  aad  mutual  relations,  of  tribes  and  sub-tribes  being  thus 
expressed  in  a  personal  and  individual  fonn.  This  was  Ewald's  view. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  represent  the  successive  migratory  move- 
ment of  Hebrew  tribes  from  the  original  common  home  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaean  nationalities  in  Aram-naharaim'  across  the  EujAirates. 
Jacob's  fether,  Isaacs  was  already  settled  in  Ganaan :  his  mother  was 
an  Aramaean  (Gen.  xxv.  20);  he  marries  two  Aramaean  wives:  after  a 
long  contest  with  his  uncle  (and  &ther-inrlaw)  Laban,  'the  Aramaean' 
(xxv.  30,  xxviii  5,  xxxL  20,  24),  he  ultimately  comes  to  terms  with 
him,  returns  to  OEmaan  with  great  wealth,  and  finally  gives  his  name 
to  the  people  settled  there :  this  means  that  a  new  and  energetic 
branch  of  the  Hebneo- Aramaic  race  migrated  firom  its  home  in  Aram- 
naharaim,  pushed  forward  into  Ganaan,  amalgamated  there  with  the 
HebrowB  ('Isaac')  already  on  the  spot  (becoming  thereby  Isaac's 
'son'),  and,  in  virtue  of  the  superior  practical  abilities  displayed  by 
it^  acquired  tdtimately  supremacy  over  all  its  kin ;  the  contest  with 
Laban  'represents  the  straggle  which  continued,  probably  for  centuries, 
between  the  crafty  Hebrews  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
showing  how  in  the  end  the  southern  Hebrews  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  the  northern  were  driven  off  in  derision':  Edom  was  a  branch 
('son')  of  the  tribe  represented  by  'Isaac';  'Jacob,'  becoming  fused 
with  tiiis  tribe,  is  Esau's  '  brother,'  but  at  the  same  time  his  younger 


'And  E^ypt  Mid,  IM  ma  flee,*  Na  u.  IS,  'And  Edom  nid  (sing.)  to  him  (In«el), 
Thou  ehilt  not  mm  (hxougih  me,  iMt  I  oome  forth  to  meet  thee  with  the  sword,' 
Joeh.  xvji.  14,  Jnd.  L  8.  So  Israel  (the  nation)  and  Edom,  for  instanoe,  are 
ipokfliof  aaeadh  other's 'brother,*  Am.  L  11,  No.  sc  14  oi. 
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brothery  as  arriviog  later  in  Canaan,  thougb,  as  he  became  afterwards 
tlie  more  powerfdl  nation,  he  is  described  as  having  wrested  bom  him 
his  birthright ;  similarly  Jacob's  wives  and  sons  represent  the  existenoe 
of  di£feient  elements  in  the  original  community,  and  the  growth  of 
tribal  distinctions  within  it\  Ewald,  however,  held  at  the  same  time 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  historical  characters,  prominent 
leaders  of  the  nation  at  successive  stages  of  its  history*.  In  the  same 
way,  Joseph  (who  was  likewise  a  real  person)  was  a  leader  <ff  dis- 
tinguished member  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  consisting  of  the  two 
taibes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (which  ^afterwards  separated) :  these 
tribes  migrated  into  Egypt  before  the  rest ;  Joseph  there  rose  to  power, 
and  conferred  great  benefits  both  upon  his  own  people  and  upon  the 
country,  and  in  the  end  also  attracted  the  remaining  and  stronger  part 
of  his  people  to  the  Eastern  frontier  of  l^gypt.  Joseph's  personality 
was  a  remarkable  one :  and  in  after  ages  it  was  transfigured  in  the 
memory  of  his  people ;  under  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Israel  it 
became  an  idesl  of  filial  and  fintemal  a£fection,  a  high  example  of  good- 
ness, devotion  to  duty,  sincerity,  and  love*.  The  views  of  Billmann 
and  Eittel  are  similar  to  that  of  Ewald\  Other  recent  scholars  have 
however  gone  further,  and  denied  the  presence  of  any  personal  element 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives ;  the  narratives  represent  throughout^ — 
even,  it  is  sometimes  said,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  narrators, — 
tribal  movements  and  tribal  relations :  the  patriarchs  and  most  of  the 
other  figures  in  Genesis  are  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  corresponding 
tribes,  created  after  Israel  had  become  a  united  nation  and  was  settled 
in  Canaan ;  and  the  histories  about  them  partly  express  phases  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  and  are  partly  reflections  of 
the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  same  tribes  in  the  age  in  which 
the  narratives  themselves  originated*. 

^  Ewald,  Hi$t.  z.  278  f.,  387,  809-^17,  SSS,  841— S44,  8i6,  84S--860,  86S, 
871—876,  878—881. 

s  Pp.  801,  805  f.,  840,  849,  845. 

s  Ewftld,  Bin.  z.  868,  882,  40S,  407--9,  412—20. 

^  Dillmann,  AlUest.  Theologie,  77 — 81  (the  patriarohs  were  the  leaden  of  large 
migratory  bodies  of  Semites,  pressing  forward  firom  Haran  into  Oanaan,  where 
Moab  and  Ammon,  the  IshmaeUtea,  the  ^e^maean  tribes  (Gen.  zxv.  1—4),  and  the 
Edomites  branched  off  from  them ;  the  Hebrews  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
i.e.  the  Israelites  (corresponding  to  *  Jacob'),  being  the  latest  arrival  among  them), 
Oomm,  o»  Oen.  pp.  218,  219,  816,  403  (Kngl.  tr.  u.  2—6, 190,  368);  Kittel,  BitU  of 
the  Hebrewi,  z.  158, 157, 168  f.  (Engl.  tr.  z.  170,  174  1,  18&— 8).  Of.  Ottlej,  But. 
of  the  Bebrewt,  49—52;  Wade,  07.  Biit,  81  f. 

>  See  farther  on  this  view  Beoss,  L*Bi$t,  SaikiU  et  la  Loi  (1879),  z.  98  ft  { 
Stade,  Oueh.  28—80,  127  f.,  145  fl.;  WeUh.  But.  818  fl.;  Oonull.  Biet.  of  Xtr. 
(1899).  p.  29  fl. ;  the  oozmnentaries  of  Holainger  and  Gonkel ;  Qnthfl^  Geech.  dee 
Volkee  lerael  (1899),  pp.  1—6,  2o»  41  f.,  47—9,  65  f.,  161—8$  and  the  actiolaa 
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No  doubt  Ewald's  theory  rests  npon  the  observatiaii  of  real  £bm^ 
and  18  alao»  within  limits,  tme ;  bat  applied  upon  this  very  eompre- 
heosiTe  scale,  it  cannot  be  deemed  probable.  An  nnsnbstantial  figore, 
godi  as  Oanaan  (Gen.  iz.  25 — 7),  might  be  an  example  of  a  personified 
gnmp  of  peoples ;  there  are  also  no  doubt  otlier  cases,  especially  those 
oeconing  in  gaiealogies,  in  which  what  seem  to  be  individuals  stand 
for  tribes,  and  there  are  besides  (cf.  p.  lizf.)  particular  cases  in  which 
the  relations  or  chacacteristics  of  a  later  age  appear  to  hare  been 
reflected  back  upon  the  patriarchs:  but  the  abundance  of  personal 
incident  and  detail  in  the  patriarchal  narratiYes  as  a  whole  seems  to 
coDstitate  a  serious  objection  to  this  explanation  of  their  meaning : 
would  the  movements  of  tribes  be  represented  in  this  veiled  manner 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  the  case  if  this  explanation  were  the 
tme  one?  Moreover,  as  the  Ganaanites  actually  remained  in  the  land 
till  a  much  later  period  than  that  at  which  the  patriarchs  (sa?  kjfP') 
lived,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  large  bodies  of  immigrants,  such 
as  Ewald's  hypothesis  postulates,  could  have  swept  across  it,  or  found 
room  to  settle  in  it,  without  many  hostile  conflicts  with  the  natives,  of 
which  nevertheless  the  patriarchal  narratives, — except  in  the  isolated 
case  of  Shechem  (cL  xxxiv. ;  zlviii  22), — are  silent :  individuals,  with 
a  relatively  small  body  of  retainers,  would  be  more  likely  than  large 
tribes,  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  land,  and  find  a  home  in  it. 
It  is  also  much  more  difficult  to  think  of  Joseph  as  a  tribe  rising  to 
power  in  Egypt,  than  of  Joseph  as  an  individnaL  The  explanation 
may  be  adopted  reasonably  in  particular  instances  (pp.  liv,  Ix) ;  but 
applied  universally^  it  wonld  seem  to  create  greater  difficulties  and 
improbabilities  than  it  removes. 

Although,  however,  as  has  been  shewn  (p.  xliii  f.),  the  evidence  for  ) 
the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  such  as  will  satirfjr  the  ordinary  V 
canons  of  historical  criticism,  it  is  still,  all  things  considered,  difficult  ' 
to  believe  that  Mm  foundation  of  actual  personal  history  does  not"^ 
vnderlie  the  patriarchal  narrativesS    And  in  fact  the  view  which  on 
the  whde  may  be  said  best  to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is 
the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  historical  persons,  and  that  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  them  are  m  ouiline  historically  true,  but 

on  Ifae  nsmet  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  in  EncB,  It  is  criticized  by  Kdnig 
in  NtMUU  Priniipieii  der  AT,  KHtik  (1902),  pp.  86—49,  and  in  an  art.  in  the 
Sunday  School  Time$  (Philadelphia),  Deo.  14,  1901  (see  a  ■ommazy  in  the  Exp, 
Tiwu§t  Kar.  190S,  p.  348  f.).  There  being  no  tribe  corresponding  to  Abraham, 
Coniill  (pp.  91,  84),  and  Oathe  (pp.  164,  167),  regard  Abraham  as  a  histoiioal 

'■on,  irith  a  definitely  marked  religious  character. 

^  So  alio  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  CritieUm  <fto.,  p.  106 1 
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that  tiheir  eharacten  are  idealized,  and  thttr  biographies  not  un- 
frequently  ooloored  by  the  feelings  and  associations  of  a  later  age. 
'J/  says  Mr  OttleyS  and  his  remarks  are  eqnaUy  tme  of  E,  'describes 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs  as  in  some  essential  respects  so  closely  similar 
to  later  periods,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  primitive 
life  and  religion  drawn  in  the  light  of  a  subsequent  age.  We  haye 
here  to  do  with  the  earliest  form  of  history — ^traditional  folk-lore  about 
primitive  personages  and  events,  worked  up  according  to  some  pre- 
conceived design,  by  a  devout  literary  artist'  The  basis  of  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  is  in  fetct  pqpulair  ural  tradition :  J  and  E  give 
:us  pictures  of  these  traditions  as  tiiey  were  current  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  monarchy ;  in  P,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  we  have 
a  later  and  more  artificial  form,  by  no  means  so  directiy  and  freshly 
transcribed  from  the  living  voice  of  the  people.  Popular  tradition 
being,  however,  what  it  is,  we  may  naturally  expect  it  to  display  in 
Genesis  tiie  same  characteristics  which  it  does  in  other  cases.  It  may 
weU  include  a  substantial  historical  nucleus,  even  though  we  may  not 
always  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  precisely  how  far  this  extends :  for 
details  may  readily  be  due  to  the  involuntary  action  of  pqpuhir  in- 
vention or  imagination,  operating  during  a  long  period  of  time :  from 
a  religious  point  of  view  the  characters  and  experiences  of  tilie 
patriarchs  may  have  been  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age ; 
while  in  the  form,  also,  something  wiU  be  due  to  the  narrators  who 
cast  the  traditions  into  their  present  literary  shape. 

How  far,  in  the  existing  narratives,  the  original  historical  nucleus 
has  been  modified  or  added  to  by  the  operation  of  each  of  these  three 
causes,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  exactiy :  an  objective 
criterion  is  seldom  attainable ;  and  subjective  impressions  of  what  is 
probable  or  not  are  mostiy  all  that  we  have  to  guide  us.  There  are 
however  some  narratives  in  which  the  feeling  that  we  have  before  us 
the  record  not  of  actual  historical  fiict»  but  of  curr^it  popular  belief, 
forces  itself  strongly  upon  us.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  xvii  ff.),  one  very  conspicuous  interest  in  these  narratives  is  the 
explanation  of  existing  facts  and  institutions, — for  instance,  many 
names  of  persons  and  places,  the  sanctity  of  Bethel  and  its  famous 
monolith,  the -origin  of  the  great  border-cairn  in  Gilead,  a  current 
proverb  or  custom,  the  ethnological  or  political  relations  subsisting 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  or  the  characteristics  of  different 

^  BampUm  Lectwru,  p.  309. 
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peoples,  the  Ishmaelites,  Edom,  &c.  In  some  of  these  cases, — ^notably 
in  xix.  30 — 38, — ^it  is  next  to  impossible  that  we  can  be  reading 
aeconnts  of  the  actual  historical  origin  of  the  names  or  fatcts  referred 
to,  and  not  rather  explanations  dae  to  popular  imagination  or  suggested 
by  an  obvious  etymology :  other  oases  it  is  but  consonant  mih  analogy 
to  regard  as  similar ;  in  some  instances,  also,  it  wiQ  be  remembered, 
we  find  dn^cate  and  inconsistent  traditions  respecting  the  same 
occurrence.  Uncertainty  on  subordinate  points  of  this  kind  need 
Dot  however  affect  our  general  estimate  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs  have  ^. 
probably  been  coloured  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  is  by  later  , 
tzibal  relations  being  imported  into  them :  the  patriarchs  and  their  ) 
descendants,  though  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  are  meie^ 
reflections  of  the  tribes  descended,  or  reputed  to  have  been  descended, 
from  them,  do  nevertheless  appear  upon  occasion  invested  with  the 
characteristics  of  these  tribes ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  sometimes 
episodes  of  tribal  life  are  referred  back  to  them  in  the  form  of  incidents 
occurring  within  the  limits  of  their  own  families.  Ishmad,  for  instance, 
in  xvi  32  may  be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham :  but  if  he  is  this,  he 
is  also  something  more ;  he  impersonates  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert. 
Jacob  and  Esau,  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy,  are  more  than  the 
twin  sons  of  Isaac;  they  impersonate  two  nations;  and  the  later 
relations  subsisting  between  tliese  two  nations  colour  parts  of  the 
representation, — especially,  for  instance,  the  terms  of  the  oracle  in 
XX?.  23,  and  of  the  blessings  in  xxvii.  28  f.,  39  £  Jacob  and  Laban, 
when  fixing  on  the  mountains  of  Oilead  the  border  which  neither  wiU 
pass,  seem  likewise  to  be  types  of  the  later  Israelites  and  Aramaeans 
who  often  in  the  same  r^on  contended  with  one  another  for  mastery. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  narratives 
about  Joseph  are  based  upon  a  personal  history :  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been  coloured  in  some  of  their  details 
by  later  events,  and  even  that  particular  episodes  may  have  originated 
in  the  desire  to  account  for  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  a 
later  age. 

The  hostility  of  the  brethren  to  Joseph,  the  leadership  in  one  narrative  (S) 
of  Reuben,  m  the  other  (J)  of  Judah,  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  Joseph, — 
fike  that  of  the  donble  tribe  (especially  Bphraim)  descended  from  him,— as 
compared  with  hia  brothers,  the  &ct  that  Benjamin,  afterwards  the  smallest 
tribes  is  the  youngest  brother,  the  adoption  of  Joseph's  two  sons  by  Jacob 
(la  thefar  elevation  to  the  same  rank  as  his  own  sons),  and  the  priority  so 
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pointedly  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  younger,  are,  for  inBtaoee^  points  at  which 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  popular  iniagination  has  been  at  work,  colooring  or 
sl^>plementing  the  historical  elements  of  the  Joseph-tradition  by  reference  to 
the  facts  and  conditions  of  later  times.  The  improbabilities  which  certainly 
attach  to  some  of  the  details  connected  with  the  famine,  and  the  measores  by 
which  it  was  reliered,  may  be  aooonnted  for  in  the  same  way:  popular  tradition 
magnifies  the  achievements  of  the  famous  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  the  Oriental 
mind  loyes  hyperbole^. 

It  is  also  not  impossible  that  episodes  or  movements  of  tribal  life, 
sometimes  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  period  itself,  sometimes  re- 
flected back  into  it  from  the  later  history,  are  occasumally  narrated  in 
the  form  of  events  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  in  ch.  zzziv.  (Shechem 
and  Dinah :  see  p.  307  f.),  xzxviii.  (Judah  and  Tamar :  see  p.  331  £), 
and  in  dififerent  tribal  genealogies,  as  xxii.  20 — ^24,  zxv.  1 — 4,  12 — 16, 
ch.  xxxvi.  (Edom),  &c. ;  cf.  on  sd.  29. 

The  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  seem,  thirdly,  to  have  been 
idealized  from  a  religious  poilit  of  view.  In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
religion  must  have  been  in  a  relatively  rudimentary  stage';  there  are 
traces  of  this  in  the  idea,  for  instance,  of  the  revelations  of  deity  being 
confined  to  particular  spots,  and  in  the  reverence  paid  to  sacred 
trees  and  pillars :  but  at  the  same  time  the  patriarchs  often  express 
themsdves  in  terms  suggesting  much  riper  spiritual  capacities  and 
experiences,  and  in  some  cases  indeed  borrowed  evidently  from  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  age.  It  is  difficult  here  not  to  trace  the 
hands  of  the  narrators,  who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  and  who,  while  not  stripping  the  patriarchs  of  the 
distinctive  features  by  which  they  were  traditionally  invested,  never- 
theless unconsciously  coloured  their  pictures  of  them  by  the  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  their  own  age,  and  represented  them  as  expressing  the 
thoughts,  and  using  the  phrases,  with  which  they  were  themselves 
familiar*.    To  the  narrators,  also,  will  be  due  the  literary  form  of  the 

^  In  Gen.  zli.  47—9,  64,  56,  67,  for  instanoe,  there  most  be  some  exaggeration ; 
and  in  zlvii.  14 — ^26,  though  the  ejetem  of  land-tenure  described  nndonbtedly 
existed  in  the  age  of  the  narrator,  yet,  as  Dillm.  remarks,  the  detailt,  rooh  as  the 
connexion  with  the  seven  years  of  famine,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Egyptians'  money, 
the  sale  of  their  oattle  &o.,  will  be  due  to  the  naiveU  of  the  tradition. 

•  Cf.  Wade,  OT.  History,  p.  84  fl. 

*  It  is  thns  possible  that  both  the '  call,'  and  the  other  religions  expetienoee  of 
Abraham  may  have  been  less  definite  and  artioolate  than  they  are  represented  aa 
being  in  the  existing  narrative;  they  may  have  taken,  for  example,  in  his  ooa- 
soionaness,  the  form  of  religious  dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings,  a  sense  that 
God  was  directing  his  steps  elsewhere,  and  a  presentiment  borne  in  upon  him  that 
his  adopted  country  would  in  time  become  ike  home  of  his  desoendanta  Gomp. 
Bmoe,  ApologeHos,  p.  199;  Ottley,  Bampt,  Leet,  p.  111. 
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paismnshal  namtiTes — ^the  delicaoy  of  expression  and  charm  of  style 
chatacteiistic  of  J  (especially)  and  of  E,  not  less  than  the  very 
differently  conatracted  phrases  and  periods  of  P.  The  nairatiyes  of  P 
ve  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  regarding,  even  in  details,  as  &r  more  the 
sathor'a  own  creation  than  those  of  J  or  B. 


J 


§  4.    Tim  JUKgum  Vabte  qf  the  Boot  of  Gmesis. 

Our  sorvey  of  the  contents  and  historical  character  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  ended.  We  have  analysed  it  into  the  main  sources  of  which 
it  is  composed,  we  have  considered  the  leading  characteristics  of  each 
of  theee  sources,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  estimate  the  historical 
Tslue  of  the  narratives  contained  in  tiiem.  We  have  found  that  in 
the  first  deven  chapters  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  called 
historical  in  our  sense  of  the  word :  there  may  be  here  and  there  dim 
recollections  of  historical  occurrences ;  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
geology  and  astronomy,  anthropology,  archaeology,  and  comparative 
philology,  is  proof  that  the  account  given  in  these  chapters  of  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  appearance  of  living  things  upon  the 
earth,  the  origin  of  man,  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  the  destruction 
of  manldnd  and  of  all  terrestrial  animals  (except  those  preserved  in 
the  ark)  by  a  flood,  the  rise  of  separate  nations,  and  the  formation  of 
different  languages,  is  no  historically  true  record  of  these  events  as 
diey  actually  happened.  And  with  regard  to  the  histories  contained 
in  chs.  xiL — L,  we  have  found  that,  wUle  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  the  existence,  and  general  historical  character  of  the 
Uographies,  of  the  patriarchs,  nevertheless  much  uncertainty  must  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  detaib  of  the  narrative :  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  we  possess  verbally  exact  reports  of  the  events  narrated;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  figures  and  characters  of  the 
patriarchs  aie  in  different  respects  idealized.  And,  let  it  be  observed, 
not  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  pages  is  arrived  at 
upon  arbitrary  or  d  priori  grounds :  not  one  of  them  depends  upon  any 
denial,  or  even  doubt,  of  the  supernatural  or  of  the  miraculous ;  they 
aie,  one  and  all,  forced  upon  us  by  the  facts ;  they  follow  directly  from 
a  simple  consideration  of  the  fiEbcts  of  physical  science  and  human 
nature,  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  the  various  sciences  concerned, 
from  a  comparison  of  these  facts  with  the  Biblical  statements,  and  from 
an  application  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  criticism.    Fifty  or 
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sixty  yean  ago,  a  different  jndgnient,  at  least  on  some  of  the  points 
inyolved,  was  no  donbt  possible :  but  the  immense  accessions  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  departments  both  of  the  natnial  sciences  and  of  the 
eady  history  of  man,  whidi  ha^e  lesahed  from  tiie  reseaichea  of 
recent  years,  make  it  impossible  now:  the  iireconcileabilitiy  of  the 
early  narratiyes  of  (Genesis  with  the  fiicts  of  science  and  history 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted  To  be  sure,  particular  points  might 
probably  be  found,  at  which,  by  the  adoption  of  forced  interpretations 
of  the  words  of  Genesis,  such  as  are  both  unnatural  in  themselves,  and 
also  obyionsly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  condusion  in 
question  could,  in  appearance,  be  evaded :  but  this  method  is  at  once 
unsound  in  principle  and  ineffectual:  a  forced  exegesis  is  never 
legitimate;  passages  remain  to  which  the  method  itself  cannot  be 
applied;  nor,  probably,  has  anjrthing  done  more  to  bring  the  Bible 
into  discredit  than  the  harmonistic  expedients  adopted  by  apologists, 
which  by  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  satisfy  and  convince  are 
seen  at  once  to  be  impossible'.  And  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  another 
consideration,  it  is  realized  now,  more  distinctly  than  it  was  by  a  past 
generation,  that  a  historical  document,  if  it  is  to  lay  claim  to  credibility, 
must  be  contemporary,  or  virtually  so,  with  the  events  described  in  it ; 
this  is  a  primary  principle  of  modem  historical  science.  But  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  its  authorship,  does  not  satisfy 
this  condition :  none  of  the  documents  of  which  it  is  composed  either 
claims  to  be,  or  has  as  yet  been  shewn  to  be,  contemporary  with  the 
events  narrated  in  it. 

It  follows  that  the  Bible  cannot  in  every  part,  especially  not  in  its 
early  parts,  be  read  precisely  as  it  was  read  by  our  forefathers.  We 
live  in  a  light  which  they  did  not  possess,  but  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Providence  of  God  to  shed  around  us ;  and  if  the  Bible  is  to  retain  its 
authority  and  influence  among  us,  it  must  be  read  in  this  light,  and 
our  beliefs  about  it  must  be  adjusted  and  accommodated  accordingly. 
To  utilize,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  light  in  which  we  Uve,  is,  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  a  privilege  only,  but  a  duty.  And  to  take  but  a 
single  example  of  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  so  doing :  it  is  certain 
that  an  infinitely  more  adequate  conception  of  the  astonishing  breadth 
and  scope  of  creation,  and  of  the  marvellously  wonderful  and  compre- 
hensive plan  by  which  the  Creator  has  willed  both  to  organize  and 
develope  life  upon  the  earth,  and  afterwards  gradually  to  civilize  and 

^  Gomp.  the  just  remarks  of  K&atzBoh  in  his  leotoze  on  Die  bUibende  Bedeutung 
de$  AT$.  (1902),  p.  9  ff. 
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edaoate  humaD  beings  upon  it,  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the 
fidenees  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  anthropology  than  from  the  early 
chapten  of  Genesis :  on  the  other  hand,  these  chapters  of  Genesis  do 
seiie  and  give  Tivid  and  forcible  expression  to  certain  vital  and  ftmda- 
mental  tmths  respecting  the  relation  of  the  world  and  man  to  God 
which  the  study  of  those  sciences  by  themselves  could  never  lead  to ; 
the  Bible  and  human  science  thus  supplement  one  another :  but  we 
must  go  to  human  science  for  the  material  fojotB  of  nature  and  life, 
sod  to  the  Bible  for  the  spiritual  realities  by  which  those  &cts  are 
illuminated,  and  (in  their  ultimate  origin)  explained.  The  only  science 
and  early  history  known  to  the  Biblical  writers  were  both  imperfect: 
bat  they  made  a  superb  use  of  them ;  they  attached  to  them,  and  en- 
shrined in  forms  of  undying  freshness  and  charm,  the  great  spiritual 
troths  which  they  were  inspired  to  discern.  It  is  impoesible,  if  we 
compare  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis  with  the  Babylonian  narratives 
from  which  in  some  cases  they  seem  plainly  to  have  been  ultimately 
derived,  or  with  the  pictures  of  prehistoric  times  to  be  found  in  the 
Uteratorea  of  many  other  countries,  not  to  perceive  the  controlling 
operation  of  the  Spirit  ot  God,  which  has  taught  these  Hebrew  writers 
to  make  a  right  use  of  ^  materials  which  came  to  their  hands,  to 
'take  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  human  race,  to  purify  them  from 
thrir  gioesness  and  their  polytheism,  and  to  make  them  at  once  the 
foandation  and  the  explanation  of  the  long  histoiy  that  is  to  follow^' 
Oar  daty,  then,  is  to  recognise  this  double  aspect  of  these  narratives ; 
and  to  read  them  accordingly  in  such  a  way  as  to  seise  and  retain  the 
Bpiritoal  truths  of  which  they  are  the  expression,  while  discarding,  at 
least  as  an  object  of  intellectual  belief,  the  material  fabric  which  was 
once  necessary  to  give  them  substance  and  support,  but  which  is  now 
seen  to  have  in  itself  no  value  or  realityl 

The  position  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  contain  statements  not 
historically  true  may  appear  to  some  readers  surprising  and  question- 
able. It  must^  however,  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  contains  nothing  but  what  is  historically  true  is  one  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation  either  in  the  Bible  itself,  or  in  the  formularies 
of  OUT  GhurcL  This  doctrine  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not 
directly  dependent  upon,  a  particular  theory  of  inspiration.    As  is 

1  Kirkpfttriok,  Th^  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  97. 

'  On  tbe  distinoiion  beiwMn  the  external  form,  and  the  inner  or  spiritnal 
nbiteaee,  of  a  nazsatlTe,  see  alio  the  Bishop  of  Bipon's  excellent  Introduction  to 
the  Tea^U  BibU,  pp.  17,  IS,  42—46. 
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weU-knowB,  the  OhnTch  of  England  has  fbrmnlated  no  definition  of 
inapiTation :  neverthelesfl,  a  theory  has  become  prevalent,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  our  own  commanion,  which  conceives  of  in- 
epilation  aa  operating  mechanically,  and  maintains  accordingly  the 
verbal  exactitude  of  every  statement  contained  in  Scripture, — on 
points,  for  instance,  of  science,  or  history,  or  psychology,  not  less 
than  on  points  of  spiritual  doctrine  and  duty.  The  present  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  subject  dT  inspiration^ :  it  must 
suffice  therefore  to  point  out  that  such  a  theory  is  entirely  without 
scriptural  authority:  we  read  indeed  (2  Tim.  iiL  16)  that  'every 
scripture  inspired  of  God'  is  'profitable'  for  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  ends,  but  nothing  is  said,  either  there  or  ekewhere,  of  the 
other  conditions  to  which  an  'inspired'  book  must  conform;  nor  is 
any  daim  to  immunity  firom  error  made  on  its  behalf  in  any  part 
of  Scripture.  The  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  and  verbal 
exactitude  of  Scripture  is  in  &ct  an  it  priori  theory,  framed  not  upon 
the  basis  of  any  warrant  contained  in  Scripture  itself  but  upon  an 
antecedent  conception  of  what  an  '  inspired '  book  must  necessarily  be. 
It  is  however  a  complete  mistake  of  principle  and  method  to  frame 
first  an  d  priori  the(»y  of  inspiration,  and  then  to  insist  that  the 
Bible  must  conform  to  it :  the  Bible  is  the  only  'inspired'  book  that 
we  know  of;  and  as  no  independent  definition  of  inspiration  exists, 
the  only  sound  method  is  to  study  the  fiicts  presented  by  the  Bible, 
and  to  formulate  our  theory  c{  inspiration  accordingly.  I(  then,  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  should  find  in  the  Bible  statements,  or 
representations,  which,  after  an  impartial  survey  of  the  facts,  should 
prove  to  be  unhistorical,  our  only  legitimate  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  existence  in  it  of  such  statements  or  representations  is  not  in- 
compatible with  its  inspiration,  and  the  i  priori  definition,  which 
would  exclude  them,  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

A  consideration  which  has  no  doubt  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
reluctance  of  theologians  to  admit  the  presence  of  unhistorical  elements  in  the 
Bible  is  apprehension  of  the  consequences  to  which  the  admission  may  lead, 
espedally  with  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  reoorda    It  is 

1  The  writer  has  dealt  with  it  more  faUy  in  the  seventh  of  his  SermtmM  on  the 
Old  Tettanuta  (p.  143  ff.) ;  oomp.  also  the  preceding  Sennon  (p.  119  H.)  on  '  The 
Yoioe  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,'  with  partioular  reference  to  the  different  kinds 
of  literatare  represented  in  the  OT.  And  see  besides  Sanday's  Bampton  LectureM 
for  1898  (on  'Inspiration'),  p.  1S5  ff.,  and  Leol.  Tin.;  Kirkpatriek's  Divine  Lihrary 
of  the  Ot,  (1891),  Leot.  vr. ;  Farrar,  The  Bible,  ite  meaning  and  eugmnaeff,  passim ; 
Watson,  The  Book  cf  Oewtie,  pp.  256—265;  and  the  Bishop  of  Bipon's  Inirod.  to 
the  Temple  Bible,  pp.  8^—101. 
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difllcnli  not  to  think  that  such  apprehendoiiB  are  groimdlen.  We  nrast  trort, 
M  we  do  in  aU  other  historiee,  to  the  application  of  sound  historical  methods. 
It  is  howeyer  certain  that  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  records  is  far 
mart  endamgwtd  by  their  credibility  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  axiom 
of  the  exact  and  equal  historical  truth  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  than  fay  this 
axiom,  as  aochy  being  unconditionally  abandoned,  and  the  credibHify  of  the 
Gospel  narratlYes  being  left  to  be  established  by  the  historical  evidence  which 
they  themselves  afford,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  indirect  testimony 
supplied  by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament^  by  the  early  Church,  and  by 
the  Old  Testament^  regarded  generally  (apart  from  the  exact  and  equal 
historical  value  of  every  part  of  it)  as  a  preparation  for  Christ  No  competent 
fltadent  of  the  Old  Testament  can  deny  that  there  are  elements  in  it  which, 
though  they  may  have  a  high  value  religiously,  are  not  historical;  they 
describe,  for  instanoe,  not  things  as  they  actually  happened,  but  things  as  thef 
were  viewed,  in  an  idealized  form,  by  writers  living  long  afterwards ;  but  to 
rest  the  tmtii  of  Christianity  upon  an  axiom  as  baseless  as  the  one  referred 
to  above,  is  the  height  of  unwisdooL  Nothing  therefore  is  lost  that  can  be  of 
lerrice  to  Christianity,  nothing  is  given  up  which  forms  a  real  bulwark  of  the 
futh,  when  that  axiom  is  abandoned.  It  is  a  responsibility  which,  if  they 
realised  it»  few  would  surely  take  upon  themselves,  to  weight  Christianity  with 
a  riew  of  the  Old  Testament|  which  has  no  authority  or  support  either  in  the 
Bible  itself  or  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  which  wiU  not  bear  examina- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  when  confronted  with  the  facts,  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
refuted  by  them. 

The  nemesis  on  doctrines  of  verbal  inspiration  is  not  &r  to  seek. 
Mr  Laing,  in  chap.  yiii.  of  his  Modem  Science  and  Modem  Thought^ 
lays  it  down  that  an  inspired  book  is  one  '  miraculously  dictated  by  an 
in£BJlible  God,  and  therefore  absolutely  and  for  all  time  true';  and 
then  proceeds  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  which  are  now  known  to  be  not  historically  true : 
the  condasion  follows, — and  from  the  premises  respecting  the  nature 
of  inspiration  follows  logically  and  necessarily, — that  the  Bible  is  not 
inspired,  and  consequenliy  haa  no  claun  to  contain  a  revelation  to  man. 
But  where  is  it  anywhere  said  in  the  Bible  that  the  historical  state- 
ments made  in  it  are  ' dictated'  by  God?  The  whole  conception  of 
inspiration  implied  in  the  words  quoted  is  a  figment, — a  figment,  no 
doubt,  devised  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
fortifying  a  good  cause,  but  not  the  less,  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  capable  of  being  employed  with  disastrous  effect  to  ruin 
and  destroy  it.  But,  if  we  modify  our  conception  of  inspiration,  and 
by  making  proper  allowance  for  the  human  element  cooperating  with 
the  Divine,  bring  it  into  agreement  with  the  phaenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained, then  all  those  facts  which  are  iatal  to  the  authority  of  the 
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Bible  upon  the  theories  referred  to  above  acre  adetinately  aoeomited  tar, 

and  the  Bible  becomes  a  consisteDt  whole,  inspired  throughout,  though 
not  'dictated,'  and  with  its  authority  firmly  established  upon  a  sound 
and  logical  basis. 

See  fnrther,  on  ike  same  subject,  the  rerj  pertiDent  remarin  of  Prof. 
G.  A.  Smithy  in  his  Modem  GriHciim  and  Preaching  qf  the  CHd  Testament, 
where,  after  commenting  (pp  26 — 28)  upon  the  often  disastrous  effects  of  the 
dogmas  of  a  yerbal  inspiration  and  of  the  equal  validity  of  all  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  refusal  to  accept  what  is  legitimately  involved  in  the 
truth  of  a  'progressive  Revelation/  he  describes  what  he  learnt  from  a  perusal 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Henry  Drummond,  who  was  often  consulted 
upon  religious  difficulties :  his  correspondents,  he  says,  *one  and  all  tell  how 
Ihe  dogma  Ihat  the  entire  Bible  stands,  historically  and  morally,  npon  the 
same  level — ^the  faith  which  finds  in  it  nothing  erroneous,  nothing  defective, 
and  (outside  of  the  sacrifices  and  Temple)  nothing  temporary— is  what  has 
driven  them  from  religion.' 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  to  do  with  scientific  and  historical, 
more  than  with  moral  difficulties.  And  certainly  it  can  occasion  little 
surprise  that,  when  a  man  of  scientific  culture  is  told, — for  this,  though 
not  the  Church's  teaching,  and  though  many  individual  teachers  have 
of  course  abandoned  it,  is  nevertheless  still  the  current  theological 
teaching  of  the  day, — that  an  acceptance  of  the  literal  truth  of  the 
eari^  chapters  of  Genesis  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  &ith,  he 
should  turn  with  repugnance  fiK>m  a  creed  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
thus  associated  with  a  series  of  beliefs  which  his  own  studies  prove  to 
him  to  be  impossibla  But,  as  was  said  before,  with  a  better-grounded 
theory  of  inspiration,  all  these  difficulties  disappear;  and  the  man  of 
science  who  gives  due  weight  to  the  religious  instincts  of  his  nature 
will  be  ready  to  recognize  the  religious  truthfulness, — as  distinct  firom 
the  scientific  truthfulness, — of  these  narratives  of  Genesis  \ 

Nor,  upon  antecedent  ground^,  can  any  valid  objection  be  raised 
against  the  view  that  the  Bible  may  contain  elements  more  or  less 
unhistoricaL    We  are  dealiug  confessedly  in  Genesis  with  narratives 

*  It  ought  assuredly  to  be  possible  so  to  teaoh  the  historioal  parti  of  the  OT. 
to  those  who  haye  reached  the  age  of  16  or  16  that,  when  they  enter  into  manhood, 
they  may  haye  nothing  to  wUeam  on  the  ground  of  either  science  or  history. 
Gomp.  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  on  *  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
To-day'  in  the  Expotitarf  Jan.  1901,  p.  45  fl.;  and  on  the  often  lamentable  oonse- 
gnenoes  of  failing  to  do  this,  Arehdeaeon  Wilson  in  the  Contemp.  Bev,,  March, 
1908,  p.  803  f .  The  danger  of  teaching  as  practically  de  Me  things  which  are 
directly  contradicted  by  what  may  be  learnt  from  any  Encyclopaedia  or  other  work 
of  secular  information  has  been  felt  also  by  thonghtfol  Boman  GathoUos  in  France: 
see  Alb.  Hontin,  La  Question  Biblique  ehes  Us  Catholique$  de  France  au  xiag*  sUele 
(1903),  pp.  189  f ••  266  it    Gf.  also  the  Guardian,  Oct.  14, 1908,  p.  1528*. 
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oommitted  to  writing  long  after  the  events  narrated  took  place,  and 
m  some  cases  relating  to  periods  so  remote  that  it  is  certain  no 
genuine  historical  recollections  could  have  been  handed  down  from 
them.  Why  should  narratiyes  relating  to  such  a  more  or  less  distant 
past  not  ediibit  among  the  Hebrews  characteristics  similar  to  those 
which  narratiyes  written  down  under  similar  circumstances  among 
other  nations  would  unquestionably  exhibit?  The  former  do  indeed, 
on  their  spiritual  side,  exhibit  very  different  characteristics ;  but  these 
are  accounted  for  by  the  inspiration  of  their  authors :  why,  howeyer, 
should  they  be  different^  on  their  motterujU  side  ?  We  should  naturally 
expect  them  on  their  material  side  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
imagination,  and  display  an  element  of  l^end,  filling  up  a  gap  m 
the  past  with  a  web  of  fancy,  and  presenting  the  dimly-seen  heroes  of 
sntiqaity  as  ideal  figures.  Where  nothing  is  defined  as  to  the  nature 
or  limits  of  the  inspiring  Spirit's  work,  have  we  the  right  to  limit  it 
by  arbitrary  canons  of  our  own  ?  Many — perhaps  all — forms  of  the 
national  literature  of  Israel  are  represented  in  the  Bible,  and  made 
channels  through  which  'in  many  parts,  and  in  many  modes'  (Heb. 
L  1)  Gfod  manifested  Himself  to  His  people :  upon  what  principle,  or 
by  what  rights  is  a  form  of  narratiye  which  is  common  to  almost  eyery 
nation,  and  which  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  comprehension  of 
men  in  particular  stages  of  national  deyelopment  and  intellectual 
growth,  to  be  excluded?^  The  imagination,  as  all  must  allow,  is  an 
insthiment  of  extraordinary  efficacy  for  instruction  and  edification ;  it 
has  exerted  in  the  past,  and  it  exerts  still,  a  powerful  influence  in 
education :  why,  then,  should  it  be  deemed  incapable  of  consecration 
to  the  seryice  of  God  ?  If  the  poems  of  Homer  were  an  educationnl 
force  in  ancient  Greece,  why  should  it  be  deemed  incredible  that 
legends  of  primitiye  history,  and  idealized  traditions  of  national  heroes, 
only  inspired  by  a  higher  and  purer  religious  spirit^  and  exemplifying 
not  the  conflicts  and  jealousies  of  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the  purposes 
and  character  of  the  One  God,  and  His  dealings  with  His  children, — 
especially  when  moulded  as  they  are  into  forms  of  singularly  impressiye 
dignity  and  grace, — should  exert  a  similar  power  in  Israel,  and  should 
be  incorporated  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  nation  as  a 
tieasured  heirloom  in  their  sacred  books? 

*  Comp.  the  late  Archbishop  Benson,  as  cited  bj  Kirkpatriok,  The  Divine 
Lihrm^  of  the  OT.  p.  104 ;  and  Bishop  Westcott,  who  says  (Lt/«,  1908,  ii.  69), 
*  I  neTer  oonld  nnderttand  how  any  one  reading  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis 
vith  open  eyes  conld  beliere  that  they  contain^  a  literal  history,  yet  they  disclose 
to  OS  a  GfliepeL  So  it  is  probab^  elsewhere.'  Gf.  Westoott's  Qotpel  €f  Hfe^ 
p.  187  t 
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See  farther,  in  this  connexion,  in  the  BibL  Saara,  Jan.  1901,  p.  103  £t,  an 
address  by  Prof.  lyes  GurtiBS,  of  Cliicago,  on  'The  Book,  the  Law,  and  tlie 
People;  or  Divine  Revelations  through  ancient  Israel,'  delivered  after  a  visit 
of  some  length  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  observation  of  Oriental  character  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Bible  is  a  merely  natural  product  of  the  Oriental  mind,  on  the  other  hand 
it  warns  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  theorize  d^  priori  upon  the  ways  in  which 
God  could  or  could  not  speak  through  it;  a  revelation  addressed  to  an  Oriental 
people  would  naturally  be  clothed  in  forms  of  thought  and  expression  vrith 
which  they  were  familiar.  'The  Oriental  is  least  of  all  a  scientific  historian. 
He  is  the  prince  of  story-tellers :  narratives,  real  and  imaginative^  spring  from 
his  lips,  which  are  the  truest  portraiture  of  composite  rather  than  individual 
Oriental  life,  though  narrated  under  forms  of  individual  experience.'  Oomp. 
also  a  paper  by  B.  Somervell  on  'The  Historical  Character  of  the  OT. 
narratives'  in  the  Exp.  Timetf  Apr.  1902,  p.  298  fil ;  and  the  many  admirable 
words  spoken  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfeild  in  A  Parish  Clergymarit  ThougMi 
about  the  Higher  Oriticiim  (Midland  Educational  Ca,  Birmingham;  reprinted, 
with  additions,  from  the  Expositor,  Dea  1902X  p.  11  £,  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  on  the  value  of  a  critical  and  historical 
appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament^  in  illuminating  many  parts  of  it»  and  in 
removing  difficulties.    Cfl  Westcott,  Lessons  from  Work,  pp.  32  f.,  178,  179. 

I^  now,  upon  the  basis  of  the  consideTations  advanced  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  proceed  to  the  question  which^  after  all  is  of  the 
moBt  immediate  interest  not  only  to  the  theologian  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  to  the  man  of  general  religions  sympathies, 
we  shall  find  that  the  religions  value  of  the  narratives  of  Genesis,  while 
it  must  be  placed  upon  a  different  basis  from  that  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  considered  to  rest,  remains  in  itself  es80n^ 
tially  unchanged,  ItiBtme,'we  often  cannot  get  behind  the  narraiivsSy — 
in  chaps,  i. — ^zi.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  narratives  cannot  be  historical, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  and  in  chaps,  xii. — ^L,  there  are  at 
least  many  points  at  which  we  cannot  feel  assured  that  the  details  are 
historical :  we  are  obliged  consequently  to  taie  them  as  we  find  them, 
and  read  them  accordingly.  And  then  we  shall  find  that  the  narratives 
of  Genesis  teach  us  still  the  same  lessons  which  they  taught  our  fore- 
&ther8.  The  drama  which  begins  with  the  tragedy  of  Eden  and  ends 
with  the  wonderful  biography  of  Joseph  is  still  enacted  before  onr  eyes 
as  vividly  as  ever.  Eve  and  Cain  still  stand  before  us,  the  immortal 
types  of  weakness  yielding  to  temptation,  and  of  an  unbridled  temper 
leading  its  victim  he  knows  not  whither ;  Noah  and  Abraham  are  still 
the  heroes  of  righteousness  and  faith ;  Lot  and  Laban,  Sarah  and 
Rebekah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  in  their  characters  and  experiences, 
are  still  in  difi'erent  ways  rvvot  i/fiwi/,  and  still  in  one  respect  or  another 
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exemplify  the  ways  in  which  God  deals  with  the  individual  sonl,  and 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  individual  soul  ought^— or  ought  not, — ^to 
lopond  to  His  leadings.  And  what,  if  some  of  these  figures  pass 
before  us  as  on  a  stage,  rather  than  in  real  life?  Do  they  on  that 
account  loee  their  vividness,  their  truthfulness,  their  force  ?  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  do  they  retain  all  these  characteristics  unimpaired, 
bat,  if  it  be  true  that  the  figures  in  Oenesis,  as  we  have  them,  are 
partly,— or  even,  in  some  cases,  wholly, — ^the  creations  of  popular 
imagination,  transfigured  in  the  pure^  *  dry '  light  which  the  inspired 
genius  of  project  or  priest  has  shed  around  them,  the  Book  of  Oenesis 
is  really  more  surprising  than  if  it  were  even  throughout  a  literally 
tnxe  record  of  events  actually  occurring.  For  to  create  such  characters 
would  be  more  wonderful  than  to  describe  them.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
is  a  marvellous  gallery  of  portraits,  firom  whatever  original  they  may 
have  been  derived.  Tha:e  is  no  other  nation  which  can  shew  for  its 
early  history  anything  in  the  least  degree  resembling  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  either  Babylonia,  or  ^gypt,  or  India,  or  Greece. 
The  mythology  of  Greece, — especially  as  it  stands  before  us  in  the 
two  great  epics  with  which  Greek  literature  opens,  and  as  particular 
episodes  of  it  are  made  the  vehicles  of  splendid  lessons  in  the  great 
txagedies  of  a  later  age, — ^is  indeed  a  wonderful  creation  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  abiding  monument  of  the  intellectual  genius  of  the 
nation  which  produced  it:  but  the  Book  of  Oenesis  stands  on  a 
different  plane  altogether;  and  even  though  it  be  not  throughout 
what  our  fiathers  understood  it  to  be,  a  verbally  exact  record  of  actual 
&ct,  this  veiy  difference,  which  distinguidies  it  so  strikingly  from 
the  corresponding  literature  of  any  other  nation,  remains  still  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  inspiration  by  its  authors :  the  spirituality  of 
its  contents,  the  spiritual  and  moral  lessons  which  are  continually 
exemplified  by  it^  and  which,  though  they  are  often  expressed  in  a 
simple  and  even  childlike  external  garb,  are  nevertheless  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  those  taught  afterwards  by  the  great  prophets, 
constitate  a  cogent  groimd  for  inferring  the  operation  of  a  spiritual 
agency  differing  specifically  firom  that  which  was  present  when  the 
mythotogy  of  l^gypt  or  Babylonia,  of  India  or  Greece,  was  in  process 
of  formation.  St  Paul  does  not  point  his  readers  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  for  instruction  in  science  or  ancient  history,  but  he  says 
that  they  are  profitable  '  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  which  is  in  righteousness'  (2  Tim.  iiL  16) ;  and  the  Book 
of  Genesis^  even   though   it   be   understood   in  parts  as  parable 


am 
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latiier  Hum  as  history,  is  most  assuredly  'profitable'  for  all  these 
purposes. 

Let  ns  endeavonr,  then,  to  sum  up  in  outline  the  religious  value  of 
(Genesis.  On  the  first  eleven  chapters  little  can  be  added  substantiany 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  notes\   From  the  beginning  the  history  is 

r penetrated  with  religious  ideas.  The  narrative  of  the  CSreation  sets 
forth,  in  a  series  of  dignified  and  impressive  pictures,  the  sovereignly 
of  God;  His  priority  to,  and  separation  from,  all  finite,  material 
nature ;  His  purpose  to  constitute  an  ordered  cosmos,  and  gradually 
'  to  adapt  the  earth  to  become  the  habitation  of  living  beings ;  and  His 
endowment  of  man  with  the  peculiar,  unique  possession  of  self- 
conscious  reason,  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  capable  of  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  and  is  even  able  to  know  and  hold  communion  with  his 
aker.  In  chs.  il  4^— iii.  we  read, — ^though  again  not  in  a  historical, 
but  in  a  pictorial  or  symbolical  form, — how  man  was  once  innocent, 
how  he  became, — as  man  must  have  become,  whether  in  'Eden'  or 
elsewhere,  at  some  period  of  his  existence, — conscious  of  a  moral  law, 
but  how  temptation  fell  upon  hkn,  and  he  broke  it.  The  Fall  of  man, 
the  great  but  terrible  truth,  which  history,  not  less  than  individual 
experience,  only  too  vividly  teaches  each  one  of  us,  is  thus  impressively 
set  before  us.  Man,  however,  though  pnnished  by  God,  is  not  forsaken 
by  Him,  nor  left,  in  his  long  conflict  with  evil,  without  hope  of  victory. 
In  chap,  iv.,  the  increasing  power  of  sin,  and  the  fisktal  consequences  to 
which,  if  tmchecked,  it  may  lead,  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  tragic 
figure  of  Gain.  The  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  and  of  brutal  triumph  in 
the  power  of  the  sword,  is  personified  in  Lamech.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood,  God's  just  wrath  against  sin,  and  the  divine  prerogative  of 
mercy,  are  alike  exemplified :  Noah  is  a  standing  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  'righteousnesa  delivereth  from  death';  and  God's  dealings 
mik  him  after  the  Flood  form  a  striking  declaration  of  the  purxx>8e8 
of  grace  and  goodwill,  with  which  He  regards  mankind.  The  narrative 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (xL  1 — 9)  emphasizes  Jehovah's  supremacy  over 
the  world;  and  teaches  how  the  self-exaltation  of  xnBn  is  checked 
by  God. 

In  passing  to  chaps,  xii. — ^L  we  may  notice  first  the  teaching  about 
God.  If  in  chaps.  L — ^xi.  God  appears  chiefly  as  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  world,  in  chaps,  xii. — ^L  He  ^appears  more  particularly 

^  On  theM  ohapters  the  smaU  but  helpful  ▼dhune  by  Professor  (now  Bishop) 
Byle,  called  The  Early  Narratives  of  Geneeie  (which  has  been  several  times  qaoted 
in  the  notes),  is  muoh  recommended  to  the  reader. 
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M  One  who  has  a  oare  and  love  for  men.  Natarally,  He  hates  and 
punishes  sin  (ziiL  13,  zv.  16,  xriiL  80  f.,  zix.^  zzzix.  9,  zliy.  16; 
d  zz.  6,  11»  zliL  21,  28) ;  but  these  chapters  oontain  principally 
lerelatiaiDa  of  His  regard  for  man,  not  only  in  the  promises  disclosing 
His  giacioas  purposes  towards  the  patriarchs  and  their  seed  (see  on 
zil  2£X  ^^^  <^  ^^  many  other  occasions:  for  instance,  in  the 
manner  in  which  righteousness  receives  His  approval  and  blessing 
(m.  23,  zziv.  1,  27,  35,  zzv.  11,  zzvi.  28,  29  end,  xzxiz.  2,  21,  23, 
and  indirectly  elsewhere),  in  the  regard  shewn  by  Him  to  the  solitary 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness  (xvL  9  ff.,  zzL  17  ff.),  to  Lot  in  Sodom  (six.), 
to  the  heathen,  bat  guileless,  Abimelech  (zz.  6),  to  Jacob  in  his 
solitude  at  Bethel  (zzviii.  12  ff. :  cf.  p.  268),  or  in  a  foreign  land 
(zzzL  3,  5,  13,  24,  42,  zzzv.  3,  zlviii.  15  £),  and  to  Pharaoh  (zlL  25, 
32).  His  mercy  is  also  illustrated  by  zviiL  23  ff.,  ziz.  16 ;  His 
providence,  overruling  the  events  of  life  for  good,  by  zziv.,  zlv.  5,  7, 
L  20,  and  other  passages ;  and  His  justice  is  appealed  to  in  zvL  5, 
zriiL  25,  zz.  4,  zzzi.  49,  50,  53.  In  cL  zziL  the  meaning  of  'pro- 
bation,' and  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  in  God's  sight, 
sre  both  strikingly  ezemplified\ 

In  the  sphere  of  human  conduct^  the  drama  of  an  entire  life  takes 
in  chaps,  zii — ^L  the  place  of  the  single,  isolated  episodes  characteristic 
of  chape.  L — zi. ;  and  principles  and  motives  find  accordingly  fuller 
and  more  vivid  ezpression.  The  patriarchs  vary  considerably  in 
character ;  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  delineation.  Nor  are  they 
without  their  faults,  especially  Jacob,  and  the  subordinate  characters 
(as  Lot  and  Laban) :  the  w<»nen,  in  particular,  are  often  jealous, 
imperious,  and  designing.  AU  have  more  or  less  a  tjrpical  character. 
Abraham  is  not  only  conspicuous  for  such  virtues  as  courtesy, 
hospitality,  high-mindedness,  generosity ;  he  is  also  the  primary  Old 
Testament  ezample  of  obedience,  and  devotion  to  God ;  spirituality  of 
thought  and  aim,  not  austere,  but  attractive  and  winning,  is  the 
leading  motive  of  his  life.  He  is  'an  historic  personage,  but  he  is 
also  a  qnritual  type :  he  is  the  ideal  representative  of  the  life  of  feiith 
and  of  separation  from  the  idolatries  of  an  evil  world :  he  prefigures 
the  ideal  character  and  aims  of  the  people  of  God'/  Isaac  lives  a 
quiei^  uneventful  life :  he  is  the  ideal  son :  he  '  impersonates  the 
peaceful,  obedient,  submissive  qualities  of  an  equable  trust  in  God, 
distinct  alike  from  the  more  heroic  fedth  of  Abraham,  and  the  lower 


^  See  also  ftbove,  p.  zzi  f.  *  Ottley,  Ban^ton  Lectures,  p.  125  f. 
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type  which  in  Jacob  was  learned  through  discipline  and  purged  of 
self-will\'  Jacob  is  a  mixed  eharactir :  he  pbssesses  the  good  qualities 
of  ambition  and  perseyerance,  though  he  employs  than  at  firsts  with 
great  unscrupulousness,  for  selfish  and  worldly  ends :  after  his  great 
spiritual  struggle  at  Penuel,  however,  his  lower  self  is  left  behind,  and 
in  his  old  age  his  character  appears  still  ftirther  mellowed  by  the 
discipline  of  trial  and  bereavement.  Joseph  is  an  example  of  a  stable, 
upright  character,  Cftithfiil  to  his  trusts,  proof  against  temptation,  led, 
under  Ood's  providence,  through  many  perils  and  many  sorrowful  and 
discouraging  experiences,  to  a  situation  of  exaltation  and  dignity,  in 
which  he  employs  his  talents  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  in  which  he  displays  an  even  Christian  spirit  of  magnanimity  and 
forgiveness  towards,  those  who  once  had  bitterly  wronged  him.  The 
biographies  of  the  patriarchs  present  to  us  spiritual  types, — ^repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  varied  experiences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
disappointments  and  the  pleasures,  the  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the 
domestic  trials  and  successes,  which  may  be  the  lot  of  any  one  of  ns ; 
and  they  exemplify  the  frame  of  mind, — ^the  trust,  or  resignation,  or 
forbearance,  or  gratitude, — ^with  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  tiiey  should 
be  received,  and  the  countless  ways  in  which,  under  Ood's  hand,  the 
course  of  events  is  overruled  for  good*. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  not  to 
omit  to  regard  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  was  a  primary  fcinclJon  of  the 
Hebrew  historians  not  merely  to  narrate  frkcts  as  such,  but  also  to 
interpret  them,  and  in  particular  to  interpret  their  religious  signi- 
ficance, and  to  shew  their  bearing  upon  the  religious  histoiy  of  Israel 
as  a  whole.  This  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  historians  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  Genesis.  Be  tiie  details  history  or  legend, 
or  be  they,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be,  an 
intermixture  of  both,  all  are  subordinated  to  this  point  of  view. 
Historically,  the  narrators  may  have  been  on  some  points  imperfectly 
informed;  but  nevertheless  idiat  they  all  aim  at  shewing  is  how 
'throughout  the  period  of  obscure  beginnings  God  ?ra8  forming  a 
people  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  to  the  world  the  true  religion.' 
From  Gen.  iiL  14  onwards  a  redemptive  purpose  irradiates  the  entire 
narrative,  shining  forth  at  certain  definite  epochs  with  particular 

1  Byle,  DB,  s.v.  (ii.  484»»). 

*  The  typical  religious  value  of  the  patriarohal  narratiTes,  even  witii  the 
admiBflion  that  they  oontain  ideal  elements,  is  weU  brought  out  by  Mr  Ottley, 
Bampt.  Lett.  p.  126  f.  See  also  Eautzsdh,  BiheVwiuefuehaft  und  ReligioniunUr* 
richt  (1900),  p.  41  f.,  and  Die  bUibende  Bedeutmg  dss  AT$.,  p.  24  ff. 
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biighlnesSk  and  of  course  coDtinuing  to  display  itself  in  subsequent 
parts  of  tiie  Old  Testament.  TUb  is  one  of  the  features  which  gives 
the  nairatiye  its  unique  character  and  unique  value.  The  history  of 
tiie  beginnings  of  the  eardi  and  man,  and  the  story  of  IsraeFs  ancestors, 
mi^t  both  have  been  told  very  differently.  They  might  have  been 
told  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view.  The  narratives  might  have 
been  impregnated  with  foolish  superstitions.  The  legends  respecting 
the  beginnings  of  other  nations  are  sometimes  grotesquely  absurd* 
But  in  the  hands  of  Israel's  inspired  teachers  the  Hebrew  l^end  is 
from  the  banning  suffused  with  pure  and  ennobling  spiritual  ideas ; 
and  they  trace  in  it  the  beginnings  of  the  same  Providential  purposes 
which  they  find  also  in  the  Hebrew  history  into  which  afterwards  it 
insensibly  merges. 

Nor,  finally,  in  estimating  the  religious  value  of  the  Book  of 
Goiesis  should  we  forget  the  character  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacities  of  those  to  whom  in  the 
first  instance  it  was  addressed.  In  the  Bible  we  have  the  record  of  a 
progressive  revelation,  in  each  stage  of  which  the  measure  of  truth 
discloeed  is  adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  level  which  has  been 
reached  by  those  who  are  to  be  its  recipients.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
gives  a  picture  of  the  infstncy  and  childhood  of  the  world :  it  was  also 
primarily,  at  least  in  its  principal  and  larger  part  (J  and  E),  addressed 
to  men  who,  though  far  from  uncivilized,  and  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  settled  life  and  organised  government,  were  nevertheless  in  many 
respects  spiritually  immature :  the  teaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  for  example,  was  still  unknown  to  them.  In  contents 
and  style  alike  it  is  accordingly  naturally  fitted  to  the  comprehension 
of  those  for  whose  use  and  instruction  it  was  primarily  designed.  In 
an  artless  but  attractive  dress,  and  in  forms  adapted  to  impress  and 
delight  those  who  read  them,  the  story  of  Israel's  ancestors  is  told  in 
it.  Without  any  conscious  moral  purpose  x>ervading  the  narrative, 
dementary  lessons  about  right  and  wrong,  and  God  and  man,  are 
taught  through  the  simple  experiences  and  vicissitudes  of  four 
generations  in  an  Eastern  home.  In  Genesis^  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Bible,  God  talks  with  men,  as  a  father  with  his  child. 
Need  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  there  should  in  this  book  be 
some  accommodation  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  with  which 
children  are  fiuniliar  ?  From  tales  a  child  may  learn  many  a  lesson, 
without  stopping  to  ask  either  himself  or  his  teacher  whether  every 
particular  tale  is  true  or  not.    And  the  tales  of  Genesis,  whether 
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history  or  parable,  are  in  either  case  iDimitable,  and  full  of  kesons. 
Truths  and  duties,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  'daily  round  and 
common  task/  such  as  we  all  need  to  learn,  and  contimudly  through 
our  lives  have  occasion  to  practise,  are  illustrated  and  enforced  in  it 
by  anecdotes  and  narratiyes,  which  the  youngest  can  understand,  from 
which  the  oldest  can  still  learn,  and  which  never  cease  to  fiiscinate  and 
enthral  those  who  have  once  yielded  themselves  to  their  spelL  '  The 
power  of  the  Patriarchal  narratives  on  the  hearty  the  imagination,  the 
fiuth  of  men  can  never  die :  it  is  immortal  with  truthfulness  to  the 
realities  of  human  nature,  and  of  God's  education  of  mankind\' 


^  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  CriticUm  and  the  Preaching  of  the  OT.  p.  109.  Prof. 
Smith's  estimate  of  the  historical  charaoter  of  the  nanatives  of  Genesis  Is  mib- 
stantiaUy  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages.  Comp.  also«  on 
the  genoral  qaestion  of  both  the  historioal  and  the  religioas  ralne  of  the  narratiTes 
of  Genesis,  the  very  nseAil  Introdaotion  to  Dr  Wade's  Book  of  Qeneaii  (1896), 
pp.  87  it,  49  fi.|  61  fl. 
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PART  L    THE  PREmSTORIO  PERIOD. 
CHAPTERS  L— XL 

Th«  Book  of  Genesis  begins  with  an  accoont  of  the  creation  of  the  nnirerse^ 
and  of  the  early  history  of  man  upon  the  earth.  It  describes,  in  accordance 
with  the  beliefs  current  among  the  Hebrews,  the  process  by  which  the  earth 
auomed  its  present  form,  and  was  adapted  to  become  the  habitation  of  man 
(ch.  i) ;  the  situation  of  man's  original  dwelling-place,  and  the  entrance  of  sin 
and  tronble  into  the  world  (ch.  iL — ^iii.) ;  the  beginnings  of  civilization  (ch.  iv.); 
the  growth  of  population  (ch.  t.)  ;  the  increasing  prevalence  of  wickedness,  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family,  by 
a  flood  (ch.  vi — ^iz.);  and  lastly  the  re-peopKng  of  the  earth,  and  the  rise  of 
•eparate  nations,  and  of  the  Hebrews  in  particular,  out  of  the  descendants 
of  this  family  (ch.  z. — jL).  Though  in  parts  of  these  chapters  there  may  be 
dim  recollections  of  historical  occurrences,  the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  historical  record  of  actual  events.  The  reasons  for  this 
ooDclasion  will  appear  more  ftdly  in  the  sequel :  it  must,  however,  be  almost 
self-evident  that  trustworthy  information  respecting  periods  so  remote  as  those 
here  in  question  could  not  have  been  accessible  to  the  Biblical  writers ;  and  it 
IB  also  certain  that  there  are  statements  in  these  chapters  inconsistent  with 
what  is  known  independently  of  the  early  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  mankind 
npon  it  The  narrative  of  these  chapters  consists  rather  of  '  a  series  of  infer- 
ences relating  to  times  which  are  pre-historic.  It  represents  the  explanations, 
arrived  at  in  ways  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace,  which  reflection  furnished 
of  the  many  questions  spontaneously  occurring  to  a  primitive  race  respecting 
themselves  and  their  surroundings^.'  Similar  narratives  are  found  in  the  early 
literature  of  many  other  peoples.  The  nearest  parallels  to  the  Biblical  records 
are  aflforded  (as  will  shortly  become  apparent)  by  Babylonia,  a  country  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  once  closely  connected ;  and  recent  discoveries  have 
abewn  'that  certain  common  beliefs  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  earth 
and  of  man  must  have  prevailed  in  the  circle  of  nations  to  which  both  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews  belonged*.'  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  are  however  the  lofty  religious  spirit  by  which  it  is  dominated, 
and  the  spiritual  lessons  of  which  it  is  the  expression :  these  remain,  even 
though  the  seemingly  historical  narratives  with  which  they  are  associated 
should  prove  to  be  no  record  of  actual  events,  But  to  represent  merely  the 
course  of  the  past  as  it  was  pictured  by  the  Biblical  writers.  To  us,  the 
principal  value  of  the  narrative  consists  in  the  spiritual  teaching  thus  implicit 
in  it ;  and  this  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  following  commentary  to  point  out 


1  Wade,  Old  Tut.  HUt.  (1901),  p.  87.  *  Ibid. 
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Chaptbbs  I.  1— II.  i\ 
The  Creation  of  the  World. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  opens  with  a  snblime  and  dignified  namtiTe^  deserib- 
Ing  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stages  by  which,  as  the  narrator 
pictured  it,  the  latter  was  gradually  fitted  to  become  the  habitation  of  man. 
IBtarting  with  a  state  of  primaeval  chaos,  in  which  the  earth  is  represented  aa 
enveloped  in  a  huge  mass  of  surrounding  waters,  shrouded  in  darkness,  yet 
brooded  over  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  writer  describes  successively  (1)  the 
production  of  light ;  (2)  the  division  of  this  mass  of  primaeval  waters  into 
two  partSy  an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  means  of  a  'firmament';  (3)  the  emergence 
of  the  dry  land  out  of  the  lower  waters ;  (4)  the  clothing  of  the  dry  land  with 
grass,  herbs,  and  trees ;  (5)  the  creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  (6)  the  pro- 
duction of  fishes  and  birds ;  (7)  the  appearance  of  terrestrial  animals ;  (8)  the 
creation  of  man ;  (9)  God's  rest  after  His  work  of  creation.    There  are  thua 

\  eight  distinct  creative  works,  which,  with  God's  rest  at  the  dose,  are  adjusted 
with  remarkable  symmetry  to  the  week  of  seven  days.  The  six  days  of  creation 
fall  into  two  sections  of  three  days  each ;  and  the  third  and  the  sixth  days  have 
each  two  worics  assigned  to  them.    The  first  three  days,  moreover,  are  days  of 

"*  preparation,  the  next  thifee  are  days  of  accomplishment  On  the  first  day 
light  is  created,  and  on  the  fourth  day  comes  the  creation  of  the  luminaries 
which  are  for  the  future  to  be  its  receptacles ;  on  the  second  day  the  waters 
'  below  the  firmament,'  and  (aa  we  should  say)  the  air,  appear,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  fishes  and  birds  are  created  to  people  them ;  on  tiie  third  day  the  dry  land 
appears,  and  the  earth  is  clothed  with  vegetation ;  on  the  sixth  day  terrestrial 
animals  and  man  are  created,  who  are  to  inliabit  the  drf  land,  and  (tw.  29,  30) 
to  live  upon  food  supplied  by  its  vegetatioa  In  the  order  in  which  the  different 
creative  works  are  arranged  there  is  an  evident  gradation,  each  work  as  a  rule 
occupying  the  place  in  which  it  might  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  condition, 
or  suitable  forerunner,  of  the  woric  next  foUpwing,  and  in  the  case  of  living 
things,  there  being  an  obvious  ascent  firom  lower  to  higher,  the  climax  of  the 
whole  being  formed  by  man. 

The  narrative  belongs  to  the  Priestly  source  of  the  Hexateuch  (see  p.  iv), 

,  ^e  literary  characteristics  of  which  it  displays  in  a  marked  dcgrea  It  will 
be  sufficient  19  HOttee*  here  the  use  throughout  of  the  name  Ood  {uot  Jehowth), 
and  the  methodical  articulation  of  the  narrative  into  sections,  each  marked  by 
the  recurrence  of  stereotyped  formulae.  Thus  each  creative  act  is  introduced 
by  the  words  And  Ood  »aid  (tw.  3,  6,  9, 11, 14,  20,  24,  26) ;  and  it  wm  $o  is 
found  six  timefe  (vv.  9, 11,  IH^  24,  30) ;  the  mark  of  Divine  approval,  and  Chd 
#ai0  that  it  woi-good^  is  repeated  seven  times  (in  lxx.  eight  times,  once  after 
each  work),  vv,  4, 8  (lxx.X  10,  12, 18, 21, 25, 31  (the  last  time,  with  a  significant 
variation);  and  the  dose  of  each  day's  work  is  marked  by  the  standing 
formula,  and  evening  came,  and  morning  came^.„day  vv.  5,  8,  12, 19,  23|  31). 

^     On  some  general  questions  aiising  ouc  of  the  narrauve,  itee  p.  19  ft 
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1.  1  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  theP 
earth.    2  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was 

L  L  Introduction.  The  verse  (as  rendered  in  EW.)  gives 
a  sammBTj  of  the  description  which  follows,  stating  the  broad  general 
&ct  of  the  creation  of  tne  universe ;  the  details  of  the  process  then 
form  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter^ 

In  tks  beginning.  Not  absolutely,  but  relatively :  (U  th§  beatn^ 
ning  ci  the  OTder  of  things  which  we  see,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
human  history  unfolds  itself  (Perowne,  Expository  Oct.  1890,  p.  248). 

God.    On  the  Heb.  word,  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

created.  The  root  si^^es  to  cut  (see,  in  the  intensive  conjug.. 
Josh.  xviL  15,  18 ;  Ee.  zziii.  47) :  so  probably  the  proper  meaning  of 
ma  is  to  fashion  by  cutting^  to  shape.  In  the  simple  conjugation, 
however,  it  is  used  exclusively  of  God,  to  denote  viiB.  the  production 
of  something  fundamentally  new,  by  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
ori^iDative  power,  altogether  transcending  that  possessed  by  man. 
Aluiongh,  however,  the  term  thus  unquestionablv  denotes  a  super- 
human, miraculous  activity,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  felt  to 
express  definitely  the  idea  of  ereatio  ex  nikilo*;  and  certainly,  as 
Pearson  {On  the  Creed,  foL  52)  points  out,  this  doctrine  cannot  be 
establisheci  firom  it.  The  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  Second  Isaiah 
(aa  xL  36,  28,  xlii.  5,  xlv.  7,  12,  18).  In  Ps.  civ.  30  it  is  used  of  the 
ev^r-recurring  renovation  of  life  upon  the  earth.  Its  figurative  ap- 
plications are  also  noticeable :  as  of  the  formation  of  a  nation  by 
Jehovah,  Is.  xliiL  1,  15 ;  and  of  the  production  of  some  surprisinR 
or  striking  effect.,  or  of  some  new  condition  or  circumstances,  beYona 
thepower  of  man  to  brinff  about,  as  Ex.  xxxiv.  10  (£Vm.);  Nu.  zvL  30 
(RVm.) ;  Jer.  xxxi.  22  ;  Is.  xlv.  8,  Ixv.  17. 

the  heaven  and  the  earth.  I.e.  the  universe,  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  its  completed  state. 

2.  The  writer  now  turns  at  once  to  the  earth,  in  which,  as  the 
fature  home  of  man,  and  the  theatre  of  human  activity,  he  is  more 
particularly  interested ;  and  proceeds  to  describe  what  its  condition 
was  when  God  'spake,'  as  described  in  v.  3. 

the  earth.  As  the  sequel  shews,  the  term  here  denotes  the  earth, 
not  as  we  know  it  now,  but  in  its  primitive  chaotic,  unformed  state.  ^ 

was  without  form  and  txnd.  Heb.  tohu  wd-bdhu — an  alliterative 
description  of  a  chctosy  in  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  or 
defined.  TohU  is  a  word  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  consistently 
in  English :  but  it  denotes  mostly  something  uneubetanticU,  or  (fig.) 

1  Many  modem  soholArB,  howerer  (inolading  Dillmann),  oonstrae  w.  1 — 8  in 
Uus  w»7 :  'In  the  beginning  of  God's  creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth, — ^now  the 
•arth  wa«  without  form,  Ao.  [v.  3], — God  eaid,  Let  there  be  light,*  Ac.  So  already 
the  eelebrated  Jewiah  conunentator  Baahi  (a-d.  1040—1105),  and  similarlj  Ibn 
Eira  (1092—1167). 

*  ^1  ote  SiTTtfp,  9  Maeo.  vii.  3S.  Of.  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  z.  i.  6  with  the 
parallftU  from  Eceleeiastical  writers  ooUected  in  the  note  in  Gebhardt  and  Hftmaok'i 
edition.    On  Heb.  xi.  S,  we  Westoott'a  note. 

1— i 
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wirmP;  cf.  Is.  xlv.  18  (of  the  earth))  *He  created  it  not  a  tdh&,  he 
fiacdiioned  it  to  be  inhabited,' «;.  19  'I  said  not,  Seek  ye  me  as  a  toku 
(i.e.  in  vain)*  Bohu  (only  twice  besides),  as  Arabic  shews,  is  rightly 
rendered  em^^ty  or  void.  Gomp.  the  same  combination  of  words  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  retnm  to  primaeval  chaos  in  Jer.  iv.  23,  and 
Is.  xxxiy.  11  ('the  line  of  tohu  and  the  plummet  of  bdhu'y, 

upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Heb.  fhom.  ^  Not  here  what  me  Meep' 
would  denote  to  us,  Le.  the  sea,  but  the  primitive  undivided  waters,  the 
huge  watery  mass  which  the  writer  conceived  as  enveloping  the  chaotic 
earth.    Milton  (P.  L.  vn.  276  ff.)  gives  an  excellent  paraphrase : 

The  earth  was  formed,  but,  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature,  involved, 
Appeared  not, — over  all  the  £Etce  of  earth 
—  Main  ocean  flowed. 

In  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  also,  as  reported  by  Berossus  (see  DB. 
I.  504**;  or  KAT}  (1902),  p.  488),  all  things  be^  in  darkness  and 
water;  and  fhom  recalls  at  once  the  Bab.  Tidmat  (see  p.  28). 

the  spirit  qf  God  &c.  In  the  OT.  the  *  spirit'  of  man  is  the 
principle  of  life,  viewed  especially  as  the  seat  of  the  stronger  and  more 
active  energies  of  life;  and  the  'spirit'  of  God  is  analogouslv  the 
Divine  force  or  agency,  to  the  operation  of  which  are  attributed 
various  extraordinary  powers  and  activities  of  men,  as  also  super* 
natural  spiritual  gifts  (see  e.g.  Oen.  xli.  38;  Ex.  xxxi.  3j  Num.  xi.  17; 
1  S.  xi.  6,  xvi.  13 ;  Mic.  iii.  8 ;  Is.  xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  lix.  21,  ba.  1 ;  £z.  xxxvi 
27);  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT.,  it  appears  also  as  the  power  which 
creates  and  sustains  life  (cf.  Ez.  xxxvii.  14 ;  Is.  xliv.  3  f. ;  Job  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Ps.  civ.  30').  It  is  in  the  last-named  capacity  that  it  is  mentioned 
here.  V^e  chaos  of  v.  2  was  not  left  in  nopeless  gloom  and  death ; 
already,  even  before  Qod  *  spake'  («.  3),  the  spirit  of  Gted,  with  its 
life-givinff  energy,  was  '  brooding '  over  the  waters,  like  a  bird  upon  its 
nest^  and  (so  it  seems  to  be  implied)  fitting  them  in  some  way  to 
generate  and  maintain  life,  when  tne  Divine  ^^  should  be  pronounced  \ 

^  The  following  are  its  ooourrenoes  ^beeideB  those  noted  above) :  Ib.  xziz.  81 
'that  torn  aeide  the  jast  [from  their  rignt]  with  a  thing  of  nought,^  i.e.  by  baeeleaa 
aUegations,  zl.  17  'are  counted  by  him  as  made  of  nothing  and  Wha  (BY.  vanity),* 
23  plV.  vcmity^  l|  nothing)^  zli  29  (BY.  confusion,  BYm.  nought),  zliv.  9  {vanity,  m. 
eonfuiion),  xliz.  4  for  nought  (=tn  vain),  lix.  4  vanity  (i.e.  moral  unreality, 
falsehood) ;  Job  xxvi.  7  (BY.  empty  tpaee) ;  1  S.  xii.  21,  of  idols  (BY.  vain  things) ; 
Is.  xxiv.  10  (BY.  confusion).  It  is  also  used  sometimes  poetically  of  an  ondefined, 
nntracked,  indeterminable  expanse,  or  waste :  Dt.  xxxii.  10,  Job  vi.  18  BY., 
xii.  24  =  Pb.  ovii.  40.  The  ancient  Yersions  usaally  render  it  by  words  signifying 
emptiness,  fiothingjtess,  vanity  (as  k€¥6v,  oMv,  /lAraioi^,  inane,  vacuum,  vanum). 

*  Lxz.  render  here  i6paToi  ual  dicaratf-zceiWrot.  Cf.  Wisd.  ii.  17  (18)  i^  vayrodiipafASs 
ffov  x^^P  f^^  KrUreura  rhv  xSafioif  e|  d^6/)0ov  HXrfs. 

s  Gomp.  in  the  NT.  John  ▼!.  6S ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  and  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  to  K6piov  xal  i^taorolovw. 

*  Comp.  Milton  (P.  L.  yn.  233  ff.) : —        *  Darkness  profound 

Cover'd  the  abyss ;  but  on  the  watery  calm  [see  1.  216] 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  Qod  outspread, 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth, 
Throughout  the  fluid  masB.' 


\ 
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npofa  the  fiM»  of  the  deep :  and  the  spirit  of  God  ^mored  upon  P 
the  feuse  of  the  waters.    3  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  : 
and  there  was  light    4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
good :  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.    6  And 

^  Or,  wa$  brooding  itpon 

moved.  Was  brooding  (RVm.).  The  word  occurs  besides  only 
.  in  Dt.  xzxii.  11,  where^  it  is  used  of  an  eafle  (properly,  a  gjiffon- 
^Yoltnre)  hovering  over  its  young.    It  is  usea  similarly  m  Syriao. 

It  is  possible  that  its  use  here  may  be  a  survival,  or  echo,  of  the 
old  belief,  found  among  the  Phoeuicians,  as  well  as  elsewhere  TEuseb. 
rraev.  Ev.  I.  10.  1,  2 ;  Aiist  Ayes  693  ff. :  Billm.  pp.  4,  7,  20),  of  a 
worla-em,  out  of  which,  as  it  split,  the  earth,  sky,  ana  heavenly  bodies 
emerged;  the  crude,  material  representation  appearing  here  trans- 
forms into  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  figure. 

3—5.    The  First  Dav,  and  the  first  wonc    Light 
\^      Liffht  is  the  first  work,  because  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
all  order,  all  distinctness,  all  life,  and  all  further  progress. 

3.    And  Ood  said.    So  at  the  beginning  of  each  work  of  creation, 
— ^includinff  the  two  providential  words  of  vt.  28,  29,  ten  times  in  all     <. 
(hence  the later^ewish  dictum,  'By  ten  sa^ngs  the  world  was  created,'      > 
Abotk  V.  l\  -^os  Diilm.  has  pointed  out,  m  me  fa^t  that  Ood  creates       I 
by  a'word^  there  are  several  important  truths  implicit.    It  is  an 
indication  not  only  of  the  ease  witn  which  He  accomplished  His  work,      j 
and  of  His  omnipotence,  but  also  of  the  fisu^t  that  He  works  consciously 
and  deliberately.    Things  do  not  emanate  from  Him  unconsciously,      i 
nor  aie  they  produced  by  a  mere  act  of  thought,  as  in  some  pantheistic 
systems,  but  b}r  an  act  of  mil,  of  which  the  concrete  word  is  the 
outward  expression.    Each  stage  in  His  creative  work  is  the  realization 
of  a  deliberately  formed  purpose,  the  'word'  being  the  mediating 
principle  of  creation,  the  jneans  or  agency  through  which  His  wiu 
takes  efiect    Gf.  Ps.  xzziii.  6,  9;  also  cvii.  20,  cxlvii.  15,  18,  in  which 
passages  the  word  is  regarded  as  a  messenger  between  God  and  His 
creatures.    This  us^  of  the  OT.  is  a  preparation  for  the  personal 
sense  of  the  term  '  Tne  Word '  which  appears  in  the  NT.  (Jonn  i.  IX 
— ^though  doubtless  this  usage  is  in  part,  also,  dependent  upon  Philo. 

^  4.  that  it  tD€U  good.  The  Divine  approval  is  signified  seven  times 
in  the  chapter,  after  each  work,  except  the  second— -where,  however, 
the  Lzx.  have  it  (v.  8).  The  formula  used  marks  each  work  as  one 
corresponding  to  the  IMvine  intention,  perfect,  as  far  as  its  nature 
required  and  permitted,  complete,  and  the  object  of  the  Creator's 
approving  regsrd  and  satisfaction. 

and  God  divided  &c.  Light  and  darkness  are  henceforth  to  have 
each  its  separate  sphere,  and  special  time  of  appearance  (v.  5).    The 

And  (X.  19  fi.) :— 

*Thoa  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  vith  mighty  wings  oatspread 
DoYe-hke,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  nmd'st  it  pregnant.' 


/ 
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God  called  the  light  Day,  and  ihe  darkness  he  called  Night  P 
And  there  was  eyening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day. 

6  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  ^finnament  in  the  midst  of 

^  Heb.  expame, 

origin  of  darkness,  like  that  of  chaos,  is  not  mentioned :  chaos  dis- 
appears by  being  converted  gradually  into  an  ordered  cosmos ;  darkness, 
though  neither  called  into  being  by  a  creative  word,  nor  described  as 
'good,'  is  nevertheless  by  this  act  of  separation  recognized  as  having 
equally  with  light  its  place  in  the  ordering  of  the  world. 

In  this  'separation'  of  the  light  from  the  darkness  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  something  more  involved  than  their  mere  alternation,  or 
successive  appearance,  by  day  and  niffht.  Not  only  is  light  created 
before  the  luminaries  (v.  16\  but  in  Job  light  and  darkness  seem  to  be 
represented  as  having  each  its  separate  and  distinct  dwelling-place 
(xxxviii.  19  'Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  light.  And  as  for 
oarkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof? '  20 ;  zzvi.  10  '  He  hath  circum- 
scribed a  boundary  [the  horizon]  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Unto  the 
confines  of  Ught  and  darkness  ri.e.  the  border  between  them]').  It 
seems  thus  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  conception,  light,  though 
gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  not  confined 
to  them  (rerowne) ;  day  arises,  not  solely  from  the  sun,  but  because 
the  matter  of  light  issues  forth  from  its  place  and  spreads  over  the 
earth,  at  night  it  withdraws,  and  darkness  comes  forth  from  its  place, 
each  in  a  hidden,  mysterious  way  (DillmA  An  idea  such  as  this  may 
seem  strange  to  us :  but  the  ez|)ositor  has  no  right  to  read  into  the 
^  narrative  the  ideas  of  modem  science ;  his  duty  is  simply  to  read  oui 
qf  it  the  ideas  which  it  expresses  or  presupposes. 

5.  And  God  caUed  &c.  God  designed  the  distinction  to  be 
permanent,  and  therefore  stamped  it  with  a  name.  An  indirect  way 
of  saying  that  a  distinction  which  all  men  recognize,  and  express  in 
language,  was  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  a  Divine  ordinance 
(similarly  w.  8,  10).  The  alternation  is  a  beneficent  one ;  and  already 
the  future  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the  needs  of  men  and  animals  is 
in  view  (see  Ps.  civ.  20 — 23). 

And  evening  came,  and  morning  came  [s^y^cro,  not  i^^],  one  day. 
The  chaotic  darkness  is  antecedent  to  all  reckoning :  the  creation  of 
light  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  day,  so  the  first  full  day  closes 
with  the  following  morning.  This  is  indicated  by  saying,  in  accordance 
with  the  distinction  just  established  between  '  Day '  and  '  Nighty'  that 
first  evening  came,  and  then  morning  came. 

6---8.  Second  Day,  and  second  work.  The  division  of  the  primitive 
chaotic  waters  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  means  of  a 
'firmament.' 

6.  a  firmament,  Vulg.  ^rfnam^n^wn,  firom  the  LXX.  irr€p€mfMa^  i.e. 
something;  mcuie  solid.    The  Heb.  is  rdkia\  something  pressed  down 

firm,  and  so  beaten  out  (the  cogn.  verb  means  to  stamp,  £z.  vL  11*; 

_^_^_^______^_^__________^_________^____^^.^^_^_^_^_^.^___^_________^^___„„^^^.^__ 

^  In  the  SyriAO  Venion  of  Lk.  t1.  88  it  stancU  for  vtirte^/Urar,  'prMsed  dowiL* 
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the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.    7  And  P 
Ciod  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
und^r  Uie  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament:  and  it  was  sa    8  And  God  called  the  firmament 

applied  to  metals,  to  beca  out  (Nu.  zvi.  39 ;  Jer.  x.  9),  fi^.  of  the  earth, 
Is.  zliL  5,  zliv.  24  [RV.  spread  abroad\  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6),  i.e.  a  firm  and 
solid  expanse*  capable  of  supporting  the  masses  ot  water  confined 
above.  The  dome  or  canopy  of  heaven,  which  we,  of  course,  know 
to  be  nothing  but  an  optical  illusion,  was  supposed  b^  the  Hebrews 
to  be  a  solid  vault  (cf.  Job  zxxvii.  18  '  Canst  thou  like  him  beaiout  the 
skies^  which  are  strong  as  a  molten  mirror  V  and  Prov.  viii.  28*), 
supported  tax  oS  by  pillars  resting  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxvi.  11 ; 
Amos  iz.  6;  cf.  2  S.  zxii.  8)':  above  this  vault  there  were  vast 
reservoirs  of  water,  which  came  down,  in  time  of  rain,  through  opened 
sluices  (v.  7,  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  civ.  3  'who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  upper- 
diambers  in  ths  waters*;  13  'who  watereih  the  mountains  firom  his 
npper-chambers';  Am.  ix.  6  'who  buildeth  his  upper-chaoibers  in  the 
heaven,  and  hath  founded  his  vault  upon  the  earth')  ;  and  above  these 
waters  Jehovah  sat  enthroned.  The  present  verse  shews  how  this  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  about.  By  the  Divine  word,  a  solid 
'firmament'  was  created,  which  separated  the  huge  mass  of  primitive 
waters  enveloping  the  earth  into  two  parts,  one  being  above  the 
firmament,  and  me  other  below  it 

1st  it  divide.  More  exactly,  'let  it  be  dividing,  the  participle 
denoting  that  the  division  is  to  be  permanent. 

the  waters  from  the  waters.  Le  the  waters  below  the  firmament 
firom  the  waters  above  it. 

7.  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament.    Cf.  Ps.  cxlviii  4. 
and  it  was  so.    The  clause  is  apparently  misplaced.    According  to 

the  analogy  of  the  other  cases  in  wnich  the  words  are  used  (w,  9,  11, 
15,  24,  30),  and  in  which  they  immediately  follow  the  woras  spoken 
by  Grod,  they  should  stand  at  the  end  of  v.  6,  where  the  lxx.  actually 
have  them. 

8.  And  Ood  called  ftc.  Gf.  v.  5.  lxx.  add  here  (as  the  Heb. 
text  does  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  other  works,  w,  4,  10,  12,  18,  21, 
25,  cf.  V,  31)  'And  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good.'  It  is  true,  the  words 
may  have  dropped  out  here  accidentally ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
also  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  placed  here  by  the  original 
writer,  because  the  separation  of  the  waters  by  a  firmament  was  only  a 
meliminary  and  imperfect  stage  in  what  was  completed  oxAj  on  the 

'  Third  Day,  viz.  the  gathering  together  of  the  lower  waters  mto  seas 
and  the  emergence  of  dry  land. 

>  BVm.  'expanse '  (alone)  Baggeats  a  false  sense :  the  word  means  an  expanded 
or  extended  thing. 

*  Homer  speaks  similarly  of  the  heaven  as  of  bronie  {Od,  zy.  829  al.)  ox  iron 
{IL  ZYU.  435) 
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Heaven.    And  there  vms  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  I^ 
second  day. 

9  And  Qod  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto^  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so.  10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth ;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas :  and  God  saw 

And  evening  came,  and  morning  came  &c.    As  v.  5. 

0 — 13.  Third  Day ;  third  and  fourth  works.  The  emergence  of 
the  dry  land  out  of  the  lower  waters;  and  its  being  cloth^  with 
vegetation. 

9,  10.  The  part  of  the  chaotic  waters,  which  remained  below  the 
'firmament,'  and  for  the  present  still  enveloped  the  earth,  is  now 
gathered  into  'seas  '—the  plural  referring  probably  to  tbe  ag^[regate  of 
waters  which  the  ancients  generally  (cf.  the  6k  Oxcavos)  pictured  as 
encircling  the  earth — and  the  surface  of  the  earth  appears.  The  idea 
is  that,  whether  by  the  earth  rising,  or  by  room  being  made  around  and 
under  it,  the  waters  flowed  away  from  its  surface,  and  the  d^  ground 
appeared  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  Hebrews  the  earth  was 
not  a  large  globe,  revolving  through  space  round  the  sun,  but  a 
relatively  sm£ul  flat  surface,  in  shape  approximately  round,  supported 
partly,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  encircling  sea  out  of  which  it  rose,  bat 
resting  more  particularly  upon  a  huge  abyss  of  waters  underneath, 
whence  hidden  channels  were  supposed  to  keep  springs  and  rivers 
supplied,  and  also  the  sea  (cf  Dt.  viii.  8  [readde^  for  dmfths] ;  Pr.  iii. 
20^  *  by  his  knowledge  the  deeps  tvere  c^ft  open ' — with  allusion  to  the 
formation  of  these  channels)  .  These  vast  subterranean  waters  are 
often  alluded  to,  as  vii.  11,  xlix.  25  (see  the  notes) ;  Ex.  xx  4  j^'the 
waters  under  the  earth') ;  Job  xxxviii.  16 ;  Pr.  viii.  28* ;  Ps.  xxxiu.  7^ 
xxxvi.  6;  cf  Ps.  xxiv.  2  'For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  And  he 
maketh  it  fast  upon  the  streams';  cxxxvi.  6  'To  him  that  spread  abroad 
the  earth  upon  the  waters.'  There  is  a  graphic  poetical  aescription  of 
this  part  of  the  Third  Dajr's  work  in  Ps.  civ.  6 — 8  : 

Thou  coveredat  it  with  the  deep  [La  with  the  primitiye  waters]  like  as 
with  a  vesture; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains: 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled, 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  sped  in  alarm — 
The  mountains  rose,  the  valleys  sank — 

Unto  the  place  which  thou  badst  founded  for  them. 

Confining  the  sea  within  its  barriers  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  Divine 
omnipotence  also  in  Jer.  v.  22,  Job  xxxviii.  8 — 11. 

10.  And  God  caUed  &c.    Cf  on  v.  5. 

Earth.  The  word  is  used  here  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
«.  2  :  there  it  denoted  the  chaotic  earth,  enveloped  in  water,  Milton's 

1  See  the  illastration  in  DB,  u  608. 
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that  it  was  good.  11  And  God  said,  Let  the  eaiih  put  forth  P 
grass,  herb  yielding  seed,  and  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit  after  its 
kind,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  sa 
12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed  after 
its  kind,  and  tree  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  after 
its  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good  13  And  there  was 
eTening  and  there  was  morning,  a  third  day. 

14  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 

*embryon  immature';  here  it  denotes  the  land,  as  we  know  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  sea. 

11, 12.  The  clothm^  of  the  earth  with  vegetation.  Three  of  the 
more  conspicaons  descnptions  of  rentable  produce  are  mentioned, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  representm^  the  whole. 

U.  grass,  Heb.  (Ushe\  often  rendered  tender  grass  (i.e.  young, 
fresh  grass,  such  as  appears  after  rain  (2  S.  xxiii.  4 ;  Job  xxxviii.  27) ; 
and  so  used  suitably  of  the  fresh  young  verdure,  wbich  the  narrator 
pictured  as  first  brought  forth  by  the  earth. 

herb.  Le.  laiver  plants,  especially  such  as  vegetables  and  cereals : 
c£  V.  29,  iii.  18 ;  Ps.  civ.  14. 

yielding  seed.  Le.  possessing  the  means  of  self-propagation,  and 
also  fiumiRhing  products  often  useful  for  man. 

fruit  tree.  The  writer  thinks  more  particularly  of  trees  producing 
food  for  man. 

a/ier  its  ktnd.^  Rather,  c^fier  its  kinds  (the  word  being  collective), 
ie.  according  to  its  various  species  :  so  w.  12,  24,  25>.  The  addition 
calls  attention  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  dififerent  species 
included  under  each  head.  The  point  is  one  often  emphasized  in  the 
technical  enumerations  of  T' :  see  the  Introduction,  p.  viii :  and  cf.  vL 
20,  viL  14 ;  Lev.  xi.  14—16,  19,  22,  29. 

fokerein  is  the  seed  thereof.  Le.  containing  in  itself  the  means  of 
self-propagation.  The  object  of  the  v.  is  to  shew  how  all  vegetation 
originated  in  the  command  of  Qod,  how  the  earth  produces  its  multitu- 
dinous species  by  His  appointment,  and  how  further  these  species 
contam  within  themselves  the  means  of  continuous  reproduction. 

14 — 10.  Fourth  Day,  and  fifth  worL  The  creation  of  luminaries 
in  heaven. 

14.  lights.  Heb.  mfSroth^  places  (or  instruments)  qf  light,  i.e. 
hminaries. 

in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven.  Le.  fisistened  to  it  (cf.  v.  17),  and 
bdow  the  'waters  above  the  firmament'  of  v.  7.  The  Hebrews  were 
unconscious  of  the  immense  (and  varying)  distances  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  axe  separated  firom  the  ^i^h;  and  supposed  them 
to  have  their  positions,  and  courses,  in  some  way  assigned  to  them 
in  the  solid  'nrmamenV  which  seems  to  the  spectator  to  extend,  as 
a  huge  cupola,  above  him. 
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heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  p 
siguBy  and  for  aeaaons,  and  for  days  and  years :   15  and  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 

The  luminaries  are  described  as  subserving  tkree  purposes : 

1.  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night^or  (v.  18)  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night — ^i.e.  to  be 
the  permanent  regulators  of  the  distinction  laid  down  mw.4t,5;  the 
sun  senring  to  distinguish  the  day  from  the  night,  and  by  the  spleudour 
and  potency  of  its  rays  'rnlinK*  over  it;  and  the  moon,  though  of 
course  equaUy  visible  by  day,  being  more  conspicuous  by  night,  and 
so,  with  the  stars,  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  the  day,  and  'ruling' 
over  it  by  imparting  to  it  a  charact^  of  its  own. 

2.  to  be  for  signs,  cmd  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years. 
(a)  for  signs,  e.g.  as  helping  to  fix  what  we  should  call  the  points 
of  the  compass,  or  by  their  appearance  betokening  the  future  state 
of  the  weather,  perhaps  also,  by  extraordinary  phenomena,  as  eclipses, 
portending  (as  antiquitv  believed)  extraordinary  occurrences^  (6)  for 
seasons,  i.e.  not  the  U)ur  seasons  of  the  year  ^though  these  may 
be  included!  but  fixed  times  (Heb.  mS^ddim,  m>m  yd'cul,  to  fix, 
appointX  wnether  secular  or  sacred:  as  months  and  weeks,  deter- 
mmed  oy  the  moon  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  19  'he  made  the  moon  for  fixed 
times '),  periods  of  human  occupation,  as  agriculture  and  navigation', 
or  of  animal  life  (cf.  Jer.  viii.^  7  '  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth 
her  Axed  time*  viz.  for  migration),  or  of  the  flowering  and  seed-time 
of  plants,  and  similarly  the  fixed  periods  of  the  year  which  we  call 
'seasons';  and  also  sacred  seasons — the  festivals  and  other  sacred 
occasions  in  the  Jewish  calendar  being  fixed  for  definite  days  in  the 
week,  month,  or  year  (see  esp.  Lev.  xxiii.),  and  the  same  word  mS^ad^m 
being  firequently  apphed  to  them  (see  ibid,,  where  ten  such  mS^ddim* 
are  enumerated;,  {c)  for  days  and  years,  determining  their  length,  and 
regular  succession. 

3.  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  (v.  15).  A  necessary  condition  of 
life,  and  progress ;  and  essential  for  the  existence  and  development  of 
the  human  race.  The  various  functions  assigned  here  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  reference  to  the  earth — and  especially 
to  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  living  being^ :  in  Job  xxxviii.  33  they 
are  summed  up  in  the  expression,  '  the  dominion  of  the  heavens  over 
the  earth.'  For  darkness  and  night,  as  having  their  place  in  the 
Divinely-appointed  economy  of  nature,  see  Ps.  civ.  20. 

*  Oomp.  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets  sometimes  represent  extraordinary 
darkenings  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  acoompanying  great  politioal  catastrophes 


fixed  stars :  see  Abtbonomu  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  AnUquitUi. 

*  BV.  $et  featU  (BVm.  appointed  ieoianM) ;  elsewhere  also  appointed  feaeu,  as 
Is.  i.  14;  Hos.  ii.  11  (RVm.).  (The  word  rendered  'feast*  simply,  and  meaning 
properly  a  pilgrimage  (Ex.  xxiii.  14—17  aL),  is  qaite  different.) 
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the  earth :  and  it  was  sa  16  And  God  made  the  two  great  P 
Kgfats ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  li^t 
to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars  alsa  17  And  God  set 
ihem  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  18  and  to  rule  oyer  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  from  ther  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  19  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a 
fourth  day. 

20  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  ^  bring  forth  abundantly  the 

>  Heb.  iwarm  with  iwarmt  of  living  ereatum. 

16 — 18.  The  manner  in  which  God  gave  effect  to  His  command. 
The  luminaries  are  first  'made'  (v.  16),  and  then  'set'  (v,  17)  in  the 
fiimament 

16.  And  God  made.  '  And,'  following  the  command  of  w,  14,  15, 
is  equivalent  virtually  to  Thus,  or  So.    Similarlv  w.  21,  25. 

to  rule  &c.    Hence  Ps.  cxzzvi.  7 — 9.     Gf  iJso  Jer.  zxxi.  35. 

he  made  the  stars  also.  The  stars  hold  a  subordinate  place,  because, 
so  &r  as  the  earth  and  life  upon  it  are  concerned,  they  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  sun  or  moon.  ^  The  Hebrews  had  no  idea,  that  the 
'stars'  were  in  reality,  at  least  in  many  cases,  far  vaster  and  more 
wonderful  in  their  structure  than  the  sun.  Even  the  questions  in 
Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  have  a  far  fuller  meaning  to  us  than  they  had 
to  the  poet  who  firamed  them. 

17.  ^  set  them  in  the  firmament.    Gf.  on  v.  14  (p.  9). 

*  This  whole  description  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
written  firom  the  ancient  geocentric  standpoint:  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  scientific  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
modem  astronomy.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  is  a  religious  one; 
and  for  the  religious  point  of  view  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  marvels  of  the  creative  power  of  God,  and  in 
other  respects  to  consider  them  according  to  what  they  are  for  us. 
They  subserve  human  needs,  in  accordance  with  God's  ordinance,  in 
the  manifold  ways  indicated  in  the  narrative ;  and  they  are  thus  a 
means  of  filling  our  minds  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  wonderful 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
(cf  Pss.  viii.,  xix.,  civ.) '  (Dillm.).  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  tacit 
opposition  to  the  wide-spr^  beuef  of  the  ancients  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  themselves  aivine,  and  to  be  treated  as  objects  of  worship 
(Dt  iv.  19  &C, ;  Job  xxxi.  26 ;  Wisd.  xiii.  2\ 

20 — ^23.  Fifth  Day  and  sixth  work.  The  water  and  air  peopled 
with  livinff  beings. 

20.  Let  the  footers  awarm  with  sv^armlng  things,  (even)  limng 
BOida.  The  BY.  here,  unfortunately,  fails  entirely  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  intended ;  and  even  EVm.  only  partially  supplies 
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moying  creature  that  hath  life,  and  let  fold  fly  abore  the  earth  P 
^m  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.    21  And  Qod  created  the 
great  sea-monsterB,  and  ev^y  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abnndantlyy  after  their  kinds,  and 
every  winged  fowl  after  its  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

^  Hd>«  OR  the  fa€€  cf  ike  expanae  of  the  heavem^ 

the  deficiency.  'Swarming  things'  fHeb.  Mrez)  is  a  technical  ex- 
pression, and  is  applied  to  creatures  uiat  appear  in  swarms — ^whether 
(as  here)  those  that  te^n  in  the  waters  (bom  fishes  and  other  smidl 
a^^uatic  creatiires)^  or  those  which  swarm  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air 
(i.e.  creeping  and  flying  insects,  small  reptiles,  ai^  small  quadrupeds, 
as  the  weasdi  and  the  mouse :  see  Lev.  xi.  20 — 23,  29 — 31)'. 

(even])  limng  souls.  A  *soul'  {nSphesh)  in  die  psychology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  not  peculiar  to  man  *  it  is  the  principle  of  life  and  sensibility 
in  any  animal  organism,  and  is  then  tranaened  to  tiiie  sentient  organism 
itself  The  renaering  '  creature '  obliterates  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Hebrew^  thought.  Here  the  term  denotes  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
organisms,  includmg  even  the  lowliest.  Gomp.  £2.  zlvii.  9  'all  sotd  that 
Bwarmetk*  of  fish ;  and  of  other  sentient  things,  dL  L  21,  24,  ix  10, 
12,  15,  16 ;  Lev.  xL  10,  46,  &c.  (RV.  each  time,  'creature'),  xxiv.  18 
(Heb.  '  he  that  smiteth  the  soul  df  a  beast,'  and  then  * 90ul  for  soul*). 

fowl  Or,  Jlying  things.  As  Lev.  xi.  20,  21,  23  (Heb.)  shews,  the 
term  may  include  insects. 

in  front  of  thefirmameifU  qfhea/wn.  I.e.  in  the  air,  in  front  q/'the 
firmament,  as  a  spectator  standing  upon  the  earth  looks  up  towards  it. 
The  RV.  is  incorrect^  the  Hebrew  words  not  admitting  of  tne  rendering 

E'ven ;  and  the  firmament^  moreover,  according  to  Hebrew  ideas,  not 
ling  anything  of  which  'open'  could  be  predicated.  The  Lxx.  adds 
at  the  end  of  this  verse  '  And  it  was  so '  (as  vi?.  9,  11,  15,  24,  30). 

21.  The  creatures  thus  produced  specified  somewhat  more  par- 
ticularly. 

sea-monsters.  Heb.  tonntn,  a  long  reptile,  applied  sometimes  to 
land-reptiles  (Ex.  vii.  9  Fsee  RVm.],  10.  12 ;  Dt  xxxiL  33  [EVV. 
dragon]  \  Ps.  xci.  13  [RV.  serpent  \  PBV.  dragon^  \  but  usually 
denoting  the  crocodile  (Is.  xxvii.  1,  IL  9;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxzii.  2; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  [EW.  in  all,  dragon\\,  or  other  aouatic  monster  (Jer.  li. 
34 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  7  [see  RVm.] ;  Jod  vii.  12  [RV.  sea-monster'^.  Here 
it  means  sea-  (and  river-)  monsters  generally. 

and  even/  living  soul  (v.  20)  that  creepeth  [or  glideth],  where- 

1  So  Lev.  xi  10  (read  *  swarm '  for  *move ') ;  £z.  xlvii.  9. 

*  So  vii.  21  (see  BVm.),  Lev.  v.  2  (BV.,  unhappily  [see  on  w.  21,  24],  « creeping 
things*).  See  eepeoially  Lev.  xi.  20—23,  29—31,  41—44,  46:  the  reader  who 
desires  to  understand  properly  the  distinctions  referred  to  in  this  chapter  shoold 
mark  on  the  margin  of  his  Bevised  Version  'swarm,'  *swarmeth/  'swaviing* 
against  'creep/  'creepeth,'  'creeping'  each  time  in  these  verses  (as  also  against 
'move'  in  v.  10),  and  'creepeth'  against  'moveth'  in  w,  44,  40. 
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22  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  P 
fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 

23  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  fifth  day. 
24  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 

creature  after  its  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 

with  the  waters  swarm  (n,  20).  I.e.  fishes,  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
creatares,  which  either  glide  through  the  water,  or  creep  along  its  bed. 
The  word  rendered  'creep'  is  used  mostly  of  land-creatures  (see  on 
V.  24) :  it  is  used  of  aquatic  creatures,  as  here,  in  Lev.  zi.  46 ; 
Ps-  mx.  34  (read  *creepeth,'  or  *glideth,'  for  RV.  moveth);  cf.  the 
corresponding  subst.  in  Ps.  civ.  25  ('wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable'). 

22.  As  animate  beings,  the  creatures  just  produced  receive,  not 
only  the  customary  mark  of  Divine  approval  (v.'  21  end),  but  a  blessing, 
the  terms  of  which  shew  that  it  is  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that  they 
^ould  increase  and  multiply  in  the  earth.  The  purpose  was  similar  in 
the  creation  of  plants  (v.  11) ;  but  no  such  permission  is  addressed  to 
them,  their  growth  and  movement  being  spontaneous,  and  not  controlled 
by  a  conscious  will,  as  is  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with 
animate  bein^ 

£e  fruiyul,  and  multiply.  A  combination  characteristic  of  P : 
c£  V.  28,  viiL  17,  ix.  1,  7,  xvii.  20  al.  (see  the  Introd.  p.  viii,  No.  5\ 

24—31.  The  Sixth  Day ;  the  seventh  and  the  eignth  works.  The 
creation  of  land-animals,  and  of  man. 

24.  bring  forth  the  living  creature.  Bring  forth  living  soul 
(collectively)  :  see  on  v.  20. 

Hnd  (twice).  Kinds :  so  v.  25.  In  this,  and  the  next  verse,  three 
prominent  classes  of  terrestrial  animals  are  specified,  as  representing 
the  whole  (cf  v.  11). 

cattle.  Heb.  b^hemdh  (lit.,  as  Eth.  shews,  that  which  is  dumb),  Le. 
Luge  quadrupeds,  sometimes  (esp.  when  opposed  to  '  man ')  including 
wild  animals  (as  vi.  7,  20,  vii.  23) ;  but  often,  as  here,  referring  more 
particularly  to  domestic  animals  (cf.  xxxiv.  23,  xlvii.  18). 

creeping  thin^.  Heb.  r^mes,  i.e.  things  which  'move  along  the 
ground  eitner  without  feet,  or  with  imperceptible  feet'  (Dillm.),  i.e. 
reptiles  (lizards,  snakes,  &c.),  a  class  of  animal  very  abundant  in  the 
East^  ana  small  creatures  with  more  than  four  feet  So  w.  25,  26,  vi. 
7,  20,  vii.  14,  23,  viii.  17, 19  ;  1 E.  iv.  33 ;  Hos.  ii.  18  al. ;  cf  the  cognate 
verb,  Lev.  xi.  44  (read  'creepeth'  for  RV.  maveth)\  xx.  25  (RVm.). 

beast  of  the  earth.^  Lit.  '  living  things  (=  (wa)  of  the  earth,'  i.a 
which  roam  on  the  wide  earth,  =  mid  animals :  so  w.  25,  [26],  30, 
ix.  2,  10;  1  S.  xvii.  46 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  2  a/L  In  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  1, 14,  the 
expression  used  is  'beast  (living  thing)  of  the  field.' 

^  Bat  BV.  *  creep'  in  Lev.  xi.  should  throoghont  be  'swarm':  Bee  the  footnote 
OB  p.  12  j  and  ot  Cbibpzxio  xbinqb  in  DB, 
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the  earth  after  its  kind:  and  it  was  so.    26  And  Ood  made  the  P\ 
beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the  cattle  afl;er  their  kind,    I 
and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground  after  its  kind : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.    26  And  Ood  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness:   and  let  th^n  have 

26.  How  God  gave  effect  to  His  command.  The  verse  is  related 
to  V.  24,  as  i;.  21  to  v.  20,  w,  16 — 18  to  w.  14,  15,  and  t?.  7  to  i?.  6. 

26,  27.  The  creation  of  man.  The  creation  of  man  is  introduced 
with  solemnity :  it  is  the  result  of  a  special  deliberation  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  man  is  a  special  expression  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Let  U8  make  man.  The  plural  in  God's  mouth  (which  occurs  other- 
wise in  the  entire  OT.  only  xi.  7 ;  Is.  vi.  8 — ^for  ch.  iii.  22  is  evidently 
different)  is  remarkable  and  has  been  variously  explained    (1)  The 

feneral  Jewish  interpretation,  and  also  that  of  some  CSiristians  (notably 
^elitzsch),  is  that  (jtod  is  represented  as  including  with  Himself  His 
celestial  court  (1  E.  xxii.  19  £  ;  Is.  vi.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5,  6,  &c.),  and 
consulting  with  them,  before  creating  the  highest  of  His  works,  man'. 
The  words  of  the  text  seem  however  clearly  to  imply  that  those  who 
are  included  in  the  1st  pers.  pL  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  creation 
of  man,  which,  if  they  are  angels,  is  not  probable:  Delitzsch's 
arg|ument  that  it  is  not  their  co-operation,  but  only  their  sympathy, 
wmch  is  invited,  implies  a  strainea  limitation  of  the  expression  used. 
(2)    Others,  especially  the  Fathers,  have  regarded  the  plural  as  ex- 

f)ressing  a  plurality  oi  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  so  as  suggesting,  at 
east  by  implication,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv.  But^iis  is  to 
anticipate  a  much  later  stage  in  the  history  of  revelation.  (3^  Hebrew 
possesses  what  is  called  a  'plural  of  majesty' :  the  words  ror  'lord,' 
'master,'  even  when  applied  to  a  single  person,  are  often,  for  instance, 
plural  (see  e.g.  xxxix.  20 ;  Ex.  xxi.  29,  34 ;  Is.  xix.  4),  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  ideas  of  dignity  and  greatness ;  the  usual  Hebrew  word 
for  'God'  (Eldhim)  is  similarly,  as  a  rule,  plural  (indicative,  no  doubt, 
of  the  fulness  of  attributes  and  powers  conceived  as  united  in  the 
Godhead)  :  hence  (Dillm.,  Perowne;  it  might  well  be  that,  on  a  solemn 
occasion  like  this,  when  God  is  represented  as  about  to  create  a  being 
in  His  own  'image,'  and  to  impart  to  him  a  share  in  that  fulness  of 
sovereign  prerogatives  possessed  by  Himself,  He  should  adopt  this 
unusufiS  and  significant  mode  of  expression. 

in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  Of  the  two  words  used, '  image ' 
(1  8.  vi.  5 ;  Dan.  iii.  1,  &c. ;  but  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of 
'resemblance,'  except  in  the  parallel^,  v.  27,  v.  3,  ix.  6)  suggests, 
perhaps,  more  particularly  the  idea  of  material  resemblance,  '  likeness ' 
(Ez.  1.  5,  10,  13,  16,  &c. ;  and  ch.  v.  1,  3),  that  of  an  immaterial 

1  Ct  Pett^ta  84^  (ed.  Bnber),  *Ood  took  ooaosel  with  the  minitteriog  angelB, 
and  eaid  unto  them,  Let  ns  make,'  Ao. :  similarly  in  the  Targ.  Pa. -Jon.  on  this 
▼ene.  Comp.  the  later  Jewish  Baying  (Edenheim,  L(/e  and  Timsit  n.  749),  'God 
never  does  anything,  without  first  consulting  the  family  ahovs** 
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dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  P 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth|  and  over  every 

resemblance :  but  the  distinction  cannot  be  pressed^ :  both  words  refer 
here  evidently  to  spiritual  resemblance  alone ;  and  the  duplication  of 
synonyms  is  intenoed  simply  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  resemblance 
(cf.  the  duplications  in  z.  5,  20,  31,  32,  xzv.  16\ 

What  however  is  meant  by  the  '  imase  of  Ood,  which  man  is  thus 
said  to  bear?    It  is  (1)  something  which  evidently  forms  the  ground 
and  basis  of  his  entire  preeminence  above  animals ;  (2)  it  is  something 
which  is  transmitted  to  his  descendants  (v.  1,  3,  ix.  6),  and  belongs 
therefore  to  man  in  general,  and  not  solely  to  man  in  a  state  of 
primitive  innocence ;   (3)  it  relates,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,^  to 
man's  immaterial  nature.     It  can  be  nothing  but  the  gift  of  self  A 
conscious  reason^  which  is  possessed  by  man,  but  by  no  other  animal.  I 
In  aU  tiiat  is  implied  by  this, — in  the  various  intellectual  faculties  I    , 
possessed  by  him ;  in  his  creative  and  originative  power,  enabling  him  ]    \ 
to  devdop  and  make  promss  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  civilization  (     • 
generally ;  in  the  power  of  rising  superior  to  the  impulses  of  sense,  of  ( 
subduing  and  transforming  them,  of  mounting  to  tne  apprehension  of    c-  * 
general  principles,  and  of  conceiving  intellectual  and  moral  Heals ;  in 
the  abikty  to  pass  beyond  ourselves,  and  enter  into  relations  of  love 
sad  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men ;  in  the  possession  of  a  moral  sense, 
or  the  &cttl^  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong ;  in  the  capacity  for 
knowing  Ood,  and  holcung  spiritual  communion  with  Him, — ^man  is 
distangnished  fundamentafiy  from  other  animak',  and  is  allied  to  the 
Divine  nature ;  so  that,  wide  as  is  the  interval  separating  him  from 
the  Creator,  he  may  nevertheless,  so  far  as  his  mentEil  endowments  are 
concerned,  be  said  to  be  an  '  image,'  or  adumbration,  of  Him.    From 
the  same  truth  of  human  nature,  there  follows  also  the  possibility 
of  God  being  revealed  in  man  (John  i.  1 — 14).    Gomp.  in  the  NT. 
1  Cor.  zL  7,  Jas.  iii.  9  ;  and  the  application  of  the  same  figure  to  the 
spiritual  formation  of  the  *new  man,'  Col.  iii.  10  (cf.  EpL  iv..24). 
see  also  Ecclus.  xviL  3  ff. ;  Wisd.  ii.  23. 

.  mi  Ut  them  have  dominion  &c.  In  virtue  of  the  powers  implied  in 
their  bein^  formed  in  God's  'image/  all  living  beings  upon  the  earth 
are  given  mto  their  hand  Cf.  Pa  viii.  5 £f.,  'For  thou  hast  made  him 
lack  but  litUe  of  (being)  God  [viz.  by  tiie  powers  conferred  upon  him], 
and  thou  crownest  him  with  glorv  and  state :  Thou  makest  him  to  rule 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  tnou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.' 

ami  over  all  the  earth.    PesL  '  and  over  all  the  beasts  qf  the  earth ' 

>  Notice  in  v.  37,  iz.  6  'image'  &Ione,  and  in  7.  1  'likeness'  alone,  lzz., 
inserting  rol,  aocentnate  the  distinotion  nndnly,  and  led  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
endeavour  fjraitlessly  to  distinguish  c/rwr  £rom  6Ato<«M«t.  Cf.  Oehler,  TK^oL  of  OT. 
|6a. 

*  It  is  tme,  some  of  the  faonlties  mentioned  are  poswssed,  in  a  limited  degree, 
by  snimals :  but  in  none  of  them  are  they  coupled  with  self-ooneoions  reason ;  and 
iienee  thej  do  not  form  a  foundation  for  the  same  distinctive  character. 


-  * 
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creeping  thing  that  oeepeth  upon  the  earth.  27  And  GodP 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  oeated  he 
him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  28  And  God  Ueased 
them :  and  God  said  nnto  them.  Be  fimitfdl,  and  mnltiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  sabdne  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  oy^  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  oyer  ev^y  living 
thing  that  'moveth  upon  the  earth.  29  And  God  said.  Behold, 
I  have  given  you  eveiy  herb  yielding  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  ev^y  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat :  30  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  'life, 

'  Or,  ereepeth  *  Heb.  a  living  saiU. 

(v.  25).    The  word  (nm)  has  probably  dropped  out  accidentally  (Del., 
DiUm.  aiy. 

28.  The  BlesBing  on  man.  The  blessing  is  analogous  to  the  one 
in  V.  22  (see  also  iz.  1 — 1),  but  ampler  in  its  terms :  man  may  not  only 
'be  frnitfol  and  multiply,'  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Creator's 
purpose  {v.  26),  'snbdue'  the  earth,  and  subject  to  himself  its  living 
mhabitants. 

replenish.  Fill, — ^which  indeed  was  the  meaning  of  *  replenish'  in 
Old  English,  and  is  what  is  intended  here.  In  the  Heb.  the  word  is 
exactlv  the  same  as  the  one  rendered  '  fill '  in  v.  22.    So  ix.  1. 

tubdue.  The  word  (ibo^ewA, — ^properly  tread  daum)  is  used  of  the 
subjagation  of  a  conquered  territory,  Nn.  xxxil  22  ;  Josh,  zviii.  1. 

20,  30.  Provision  made  for  the  food  of  men  (v.  29),  and  other 
terrestrial  animals  and  birds  (r.  30)  :  men  are  to  have  as  food  the  seed 
axid  fruit  of  plants ;  terrestrial  animals  and  birds  are  to  have  the  leaves. 
The  food  ot  men  and  animals  is  thus  part  of  a  Divine  order.  The 
details  are  however  given  in  only  the  oroadest  outline ;  nothing  for 
instance  is  said  respecting  the  food  of  aquatic  animals,  or  of  milk  and 
honey;  the  aim  of  the  verse  is  simply  to  define,  with  reference  to 
V.  11  f.,  how  the  difierent  kinds  of  jj^&nts  there  mentioned  may  be 
utilized  for  food. 

29.  for  meat.  For  food.  'Meat'  in  Old  English  was  not  re- 
stricted, as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  flesh  of  animals ;  it  meant  food  in 
general  The  archaism  has  been  sometimes  elsewhere  retained  in  KV., 
as  1  E.  six.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Is.  LriL  8 ;  Joel  i.  16. 

30.  life.    A  living  soul.    See  on  v.  20. 

1  Ovid's  description  of  the  ereation  of  man  {Met.  i.  76  ff.)  is  worth  quoting : — 
'  Sanetios  his  animal  mentisque  oapacius  aitae  Deerat  adhuo,  et  quod  dominari  in 
ometera  posset.... Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantam  concta  deoram.  Pronaqne  qnom 
spectent  animalia  caetera  terram,  Os  homini  sablime  dedit;  caelumque  irideze 
Inssit,  et  ereotot  ad  sidera  toUere  vnltns.* 
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I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat:  and  it  was  so.    31  And  P 
God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good.    And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  the  sixth 
day. 

ZZ.  1  And  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  host  of  them.    2  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his 

every  areen  herb  far  meat.  Rather,  all  the  green  of  herbs  (i.e. 
the  leaves)^  food. 

The  condition  of  things  presupnosed  in  v.  30  is  inconsistent  with 
the  evidence  of  palaeontology,  whicn  makes  it  certain  that  carnivorous 
animals  existed  upon  the  earth  Ions  before  the  appearance  of  man,  and 
that  these  'preyed  upon  one  another,  precisely  as  the  same  species  or 
their  successors  do  now.'  The  truth  is,  the  writer  portrays  an  ideal. 
'  Animal  food  can  only  be  had  at  the  cost  of  animal  life,^  and  the 
taking  of  animal  life  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Divine  order, 
which  firom  the  beginning  provides  only  for  the  continuance  and  main- 
tenance of  life'  (Perowne,  Expositor^  Feb.  1891,  p.  129).  Hence  he 
represents  both  men  and  animals  as  subsisting  at  first  only  on  vegetable 
food  (animal  food,  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  first  permitted  to 
man  m  ix.  2)\ 

31.    The  closing  verdict  on  the  entire  work  of  creation.    The  wojAs-.     ^  < 
of  each  particular  day  is  ffood :  the  combination  of  works,  each  dis-  ^ 

chargini^  rightly  its  own  function,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonizing  as 
it  should  do  with  the  rest^  is  characterized  as  very  good.  As  nas 
been  remarked,  a  note  of  Divine  satisfaction  runs  through  the  whole 
narrative,  and  it  reaches  its  climax  here ;  but  the  severe  simplicity  and 
self-control  of  the  writer  does  not  allow  it  to  find  any  stinger  ex- 
TOession  than  this.  Contrast  the  more  exuberant  tone  of  Ps.  civ.  31. 
Cf.  1  Tim.  iv.  4  (*  for  every  creature  of  Gh>d  is  good,'  &c.). 

XL  1—8.    The  Seventh  Day.    The  rest  of  God. 

1.  host.  The  word  means  an  army  (xxi.  22  &c.) ;  and  the  ex- 
pression 'host  of  heaven'  occurs  firequently,  denoting  sometimes  the 
stars  (Dt.  iv.  19),^  sometimes  the  angels  (1  E.  xxii.  19),  both  being 
conceived  as  forming  an  organized  cmd  disciplined  body.  The  term  is 
used  here,  exceptioiuJlv,  with  reference  to  the  earth,  by  a  species  of 
attx&ctioiL  The  'host  of  heaven  and  earth  means  all  the  component 
items  of  which  they  consist,— whether  mentioned  expressly  or  not  in 
cL  i., — conceived  as  constituting  an  organized  whole. 

2.  tinieked.  The  'finishing  is  re^^uded  as  a  separate,  substantive 
act»  and  aesi^^ed  accordingly  to  a  separate  day :  God  formally  brought 
His  work  to  its  close  by  not  continuing  it  on  the  seventh  dlay,  as  He 
had  done  on  each  of  the  preceding  days. 


1  Th«  idea  that  in  the  *  Oolden  Age'  the  fint  men  lived  only  on  yegetable  food  is 
lonnd  also  in  olasnoal  writen:  aee  eig.  Plato,  Legg,  n.  7S2o;  Ovid,  Met,  1. 108 — 6, 
XT.  96—108,  Foiti  IT.  895  fl. 
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work  which  he  liad  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  aeveDth  day  P 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.    3  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it :  because  that  in  it  he  rested  from 
all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made. 

his  work  which  he  had  made  [twice].  Better,  his  bufdneas  which 
he  had  done, — i.e.  the  work  of  creation  which  He  had  set  Himselfl 
M*ldchdh  means  work  appointed^  or  imposed  (e.g.  Nu.  iv.  3^ ;  it  is  the 
word  used  regularly  of  the  *  work  *  or  *  business '  forbidaen  on  the 
sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  9,  10,  xxxv.  2 ;  Jer.  xvii.  22,  24,  at). 

rested.  Better,  desisted.  ShaJbath  means  (see  viii.  22  ;  Is.  xiy.  4) 
to  desist,  cease  (cf.  Arab,  sabata,  to  cut  off,  interrupt) :  so  that  what 
the  verse  predicates  of  God  is  not  the  positive  'rest'  of  relaxation 
(  (Heb.  nuan)  but  the  negative  *  cessation '  from  activity^  The  former 
idea  is  however  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  connexion,  as  in  the 
Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  11),  'and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,'  and  Ex.  xxxi.  17 
(P),  'and  on  the  seventh  day  he  desisted  and  was  r^reshed  [lit.  toot 
breathy  In  the  verb  used  (shdbath)  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  '  sabbath '  (pronerly  shabbdth). 

3.  blessed.,. ana  hallowed  it.  Distinguished  it  from  ordinary  days 
(Sir.  xxxvi.  7 — 13),  by  attaching  special  blessings  to  its  observance, 
and  by  setting  it  apart  for  holy  uses.  Cf.  Ex.  xx.  8,  11*;  Jer.  xvii. 
22,  24,  27 ;  Is.  Iviii.  13.  The  remark  is  made  in  view  of  the  later 
institution  of  the  sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  8 — 11  &c.)  as  a  day  sacred  to 
Jehovah ;  for  there  is  no  indication  or  hint  of  its  being  observed  as 
such  in  pre-Mosaic  times. 

because  that  in  it  he  desisted  from  all  his  business,  in  doing 
which  God  had  created,  i.e.  which  he  had  creativelv  done.  The  ex- 
pression characterizes  Ood's  work  as  a  creative  work. 

The  formula  which  marks  the  close  of  each  of  the  first  six  days  is 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  day :  and  hence  it  has  been  sometimes 
supposed  that  the  'rest'  of  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  r^;arded  as  ex- 
tending indeiinitel;^  through  the  whole  of  histonr.  It  is  doubtful  however 
whether  this  view  is  correct.  The  *  day,'  to  which  in  v.  2  the  *  rest '  is 
distinctly  assigned,  will  be  understood  naturally  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  case  of  the  six  preceding  'days,'  and  the  work  from  which  God 
is  represented  as  'restmg'  or  'desisting'  is  not  work  in  general,  but 
only  creative  work.  The  idea  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  that 
Goa's  sabbath  intervened  between  the  close  of  His  work  of  creation 
and  the  commencement  of  what,  in  modem  phraseologv,  is  usually 
termed  His  sustaining  providence.  The  sabbath  by  which  God  is  said 
to  have  closed  His  work  of  creation  is  thus  a  ^pe  of  die  weekly 
recurring  sabbath  of  the  later  Israelites.  The  truth  that  God's 
sustaining  providence  is  operative  on  the  sabbath,  not  less  thaxi  on 

^  Of.  Ex.  xxiii.  12  (E)  «0n  the  Beventh  day  thoa  shaU  deHtt,  that  thy  ox  and  thy 
asB  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  bondwoman,  and  thy  sojoomer  [resident  foraigiierja 
may  be  refreshed  [lit.  may  take  hreathy;  xxxiT.  21  (both  timoB  'desiat')* 
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4  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth  p 
irfaen  they  were  created^ 

other  days  (Jn.  y.  17),  is  of  course  tacitly  presupposed  by  the  writer, 
but  he  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  it — ^See  further  on  the  SabbalJi 
p.  34  £ 

4\  These  are,.. created.  The  subscription  to  the  preceding  nar- 
ratiye, — supposed  by  many  critics  to  have  originally  stood,  perhaps 
without '  wnen  they  were  created,'  as  the  superscription  to  i.  1,  and  to 
have  been  transferred  here  by  the  compiler  of  the  book^  See  further 
tiie  Introd.  pp.  ii,  yi,  viii  (No.  9). 

qenerations.  Lit.  hegettings  (quite  a  dififerent  word  from  the  one 
ased  in  zvii.  7,  9,  &c) ;  hence  (successive)  generatianSj  especially  as 
arrauged  in  a  genealogy  (v.  1,  x.  1,  xi.  10),  also,  somewhat  more 
generally,  particulars  about  a  man  and  his  descendants  (vi.  9,  xi.  27, 
XXV.  19;.  Here  the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  'heaven  and 
earth ' ;  and  it  will  denote,  by  analogy,  particulars  respecting  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  things  which  might  be  regarded  metaphorically  as 
proceeding  from  them^ — i.e.  just  the  content^  of  ch.  L 

The  student  should  examine^  and  compare  with  the  preceding  narrative^ 
other  passages  of  Scripture  containing  thoughts  or  lessons  suggested  by  the 
religioas  contemplation  of  nature :  for  instance.  Am.  iv.  13,  r.  8,  ix.  6 ;  Jer. 
xxxiL  17 ;  n  Isaiah  xL  12—14, 21—2,  26,  28,  xlii.  6,  xW.  7, 12,  18 ;  Jer.  x.  12  £; 
Ps.  Tiii.,  xix.  1—6,  xxxiii.  6 — ^9,  cii  25,  civ.  (the  '  Poem  of  Creation '),  cxxxvL 
5—9,  cxlTiii ;  Pr.  iii  19  f.,  viiL  22— 31 ;  Job  ix.  8  f.,  xxvi.  5 — 13,  and  especially 
the  two  magnificent  chapters,  xxxviii.- xxxix. ;  Wisd.  xlii.  3—6 ;  Jn.  L  1 — 5 ; 
Rom.  L  20;  Ooi.  i  16;  Heb.  L  2,  3,  xL  3;  Rev.  i?.  11. 


The  Cosmogony  of  (hnesisK 

It  remains  to  consider  some  important  questions  to  which  the  oosmogony 
which  we  have  jost  been  studying  gives  rise.  We  have  to  ask,  namely, 
(i)  Does  the  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  past  history  of  the  world  agree 
with  that  which  is  disclosed  by  science  1  (ii)  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
cosmogony?  and  (iii)  What  is  its  true  value  and  import  to  us? 

(i)  Those  who  have  read  Pearson  On  the  Creed  may  remember  how  at  the 
end  of  his  exposition  of  Art  i.  (foL  68)  he  says  tiiat  heaven  and  earth  were  created 
'most  certainly  within  not  more  than  six,  or  at  farthest  seven,  thousand  years,' 
from  the  age  in  which  he  was  writing.  That  was  the  17th  century.  But  since 
Pearson^s  time  geology  has  become  a  science,  and  has  disclosed,  by  testimony 

1  *  These'  may  point  indifferently  forwards  (as  z.  1)  or  backwards  (as  z.  82); 
but  the  corresponding  formula  stands  everywhere  else  as  the  sapersoripUon  to  the 
leetion  which  foUows  (see  v.  1,  vi.  9,  z.  1,  zi.  10,  27,  &o.). 

*  The  foUowing  pages  are  adapted  in  the  main,  with  some  abridgment,  from  an 
article  contributed  by  ^  present  writer  to  the  E^^titort  Jan.  1886,  pp.  23—45. 
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which  oanoot  be  giaintaid^  the  iromenie  antiqiiitj  of  the  earth.  The  euih,  as 
we  now  know,  reached  its  present  state^  and  acquired  its  rich  and  wondrona 
adornment  of  vegetable  and  animal  life^  by  a  gradual  prooeaa^  extending  over 
\coantleB8  centories^  and  embracing  unnumbered  generations  of  linng  forms. 
Those  white  diflb  which  rise  out  of  the  sea  on  our  southern  coasts,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  mostly  of  the  minute  sheOa  of 
marine  oiganisms,  deposited  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  a  oentuiy  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  afterwards,  by  some  great  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust,  lifted 
high  above  the  waves*.  Our  coal  measures  are  the  remains  of  mighty  forests, 
which  have  slowly  come  and  gone  upon  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  have  stored  up  the  energy,  poured  forth  during  long  ages  from  the  sun, 
for  our  consumption  and  enjoyment*.  These  and  other  formations  contain 
moreover  numerous  fossil  remains;  and  so  geologists  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  order  in  which,  during  the  slowly  passing  ages  of  their  growth, 
higher  and  higher  types  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  were  ever  appearing  upon 
the  globe.  Nor  is  this  alL  Astronomers,  by  the  study  and  comparison  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  have  risen  to  the  conception  of  a  theory  explaining,  by  the  aid 
of  known  mechanical  and  physical  principles,  the  formation  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  solar  system — ^i.e.  the  sun,  earth,  and  other  planets  with  their  satellites — 
existed  once  as  a  diffused  gaseous  mass,  or  nebula,  of  immense  dimensions, 
which  gradoally  condensed,  and  became  a  rotating  sphere ;  and  from  this  in 
succession  the  different  planets  were  flung  of^  while  the  remainder  was  more 
and  more  concentrated  till  it  became  what  we  call  the  sun.  One  of  these 
planets,  the  earth,  in  process  of  time,  by  reduction  of  temperature  and  other 
changes,  developed  the  conditions  adequate  for  the  support  of  life*.  The  time 
occupied  by  all  these  processes  cannot  of  course  be  estimated  with  any 
precision ;  but  it  will  in  any  case  have  embraced  millions  of  years :  a  recent 
work  on  astronomy  places  the  time  at  which  the  moon  was  thus  flung  off  from 
the  then  liquid  earth,  at  about  57,000,000  years  ago^ 

Is  now  the  teaching  of  geology  and  astronomy  on  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  consistent  with  what  we  read  in  Qen.  L I 

Obviously  it  is  not  consistent  with  it,  if  by  May'  is  meant  a  period  of 
84  hours.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  the  writer,  in  spite  of  his  regular 
mention  of  'evening'  and ' morning,'  may  have  used  the  word  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  representing  a  period,  aware  indeed  that  the  work  of  the  Creator 
oonld  not  be  measured  by  human  standards,  but  at  the  same  time  desirous  of 
artificially  accommodating  it  to  the  period  of  the  week.  Let  us,  now,  at  least 
provisionally,  grant  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  'day':  the  following 
questions  will  then  arisa  Do  the  'days'  of  Genesis  correspond  with  well- 
defined  geological  periods  f  and  does  the  order  in  which  the  different  living 
things  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  stated  to  have  been  created  agree  with  the 

*  See  Huzley*B  striking  lectare  *0n  a  Fieoe  of  Chalk'  in  his  Lay  Sermont  (re- 
printed in  his  CoUeeted  Buayt,  vol.  vni.). 

a  Oomp.  two  fine  passages  on  the  *  Slowness  of  the  Creative  Prooess*  id 
Pritchard's  Analogiei  in  the  Progress  of  Nature  and  Grace,  1868  (the  Hvlsean 
Lectures  for  1867),  pp.  11  ff.,  19  ff.;  also  Bonney's  Old  Truths  in  Modem  Lights, 
p.  89  ff. 

*  Bee  Sir  B.  S.  Ball's  The  Earth's  Beginnings  (1901),  esp.  p.  S46  ff. 

*  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  Modem  Astronomy  (1901),  p.  277. 
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fute  of  geologj  aod  astronomy  ?  To  botti  these  qnestions  candour  compeb 
the  answer,  No.  Here  is  a  table  of  the  succession  of  life  npon  the  globe,  taken 
(with  wnne  modification  of  form)  from  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  Chain  qf  L\fe  in 
Gsoiogieai  Time^ : — 


PalaaoBoie 


naioDS. 

1.  Laorentian. 
8.  Horonian. 

8.  Cambrian. 

4.  Silnrian. 

5.  Devonian. 


6.  Oarbonifarovis. 


ItglOlOlO 


CainosoiB 


^  7.  Permian. 

'  8.  TziaBsio. 

9.  Jnrassie. 

,10.  Cretaoeoos. 

11.  Tertiaiy. 


12.  Post-Tertiaiy. 


ANIMAL  Lm. 

BoMO&m  Canadense*, 

Age  of  PtotoMoa  (low- 
liest marine  animals). 

Inyertebrata:  Age  of 
moUutki,  eoralM,  and 
eruitaeeafu.  In  4 
JUhei  begin. 

Fi$he$  abundant  (but 
no  modern  species). 

Earliest  imeeuK 

Amphibians  begin  (spe- 
cies allied  to  frogs, 
newts,  and  water - 
lizards,  some  of  the 
last  large  oroeodile- 
like  ereatures). 

InueU  (spiders,  beetles» 
oookroaohes,  fto.). 

Earliest  true  repHUi, 

Earliest  martupiai 
eMNiiffiali. 

Age  of  monster  reptiUi 
and  of  Irirdi. 

Age  of  exUnet  nuim- 
nuUt.  First  Uving 
iuTertebrates. 

Age  of  modem  mam" 
malt  and  man. 


ynOKTABLB  LinB. 

Doubtful*. 

Indications  of  plants 
not  determinable. 

Marine  plants  (sea- 
weeds, Ac). 

Earliest  landplanie. 


Coal  planU;  ohieflj 
tree-ferns  and  large 
mosses  (flowerlesR 
plants),  pines,  and 
oyoads. 


Earliest  modem  trees. 


Age  ot palms  and  dioot j- 
ledonouB^ii^ioipenitf. 


The  earliest  organic  forms  appear  in  the  remains  belonging  to  the  period 
first  named,  marked,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the '  dawn  of  life^' 

In  Genesis  the  order  is : — 

Third  Day.    Grass,  herbs  (Le.  yegetation  more  generally),  trees. 

(Foarth  Day. — Luminaries.) 

Fifth  Day. — Aquatic  animals,  both  small  (ps^,  'swarming  things')  and 
great  (D^r^n,  'sea-monsters')*  uid  winged  creatures  (birds;  also  probably 
such  insects  as  usually  appear  on  the  wing). 

Bixth  Day.— Land  animals,  both  domesticable  and  wild,  and  creeping 
things  (small  reptiles;  perhaps  also  creeping  insects).    Man. 

The  two  series  are  e?idently  at  Tariance.  (1)  The  geological  record  con- 
tains no  evidence  of  clearly  defined  periods,  such  as  {ox  hyp.)  are  represented 

1  Ed.  8  (1888).  Bee  the  Table  opposite  to  p.  1 ;  and  (on  No.  6)  pp.  liA—lbl. 
CL  the  same  writer's  lUUes  ffPHmaeval  Life  (1897),  p.  9. 

*  If  this  be  of  organic  origin,  a  question  on  which  geologists  still  differ.  Gomp. 
Geikie's  Test  Book  of  Oeology  (1898),  p.  694  f.;  Bonney,  Oeol  Mag.  1895,  p.  292. 

*  Perhaps  to  be  assumed  from  the  large  quantity  of  graphite  (carbon)  present  in 
these  rooks :  see  Geikie,  p.  696,  with  note  1 ;  Prestwioh,  Oeology  (1888),  ii.  21 1 

^  E.g.  a  kind  of  May-fly,  as  well  as  other  forms  (Chain  ofhije^  p.  189  fl.). 
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bjr  tbe  'dajB*  of  Oenesifl.  This,  howerer,  may  periiaps  be  ocmndex^d  a  minor 
ducrepaocy.  (2)  In  GeDesis  vegetation  is  oompleto  two  'days,'— ie.  two 
Mpwrioda,--before  animal  life  appears:  geology  shews  that  they  appear 
^mnltaneoosly — even  if  animal  life  does  not  appear  first  The  two  are  fonnd 
side  by  side  in  hnmble  forms;  and  they  continne  side  by  side,  adTancing 
gradually  till  the  higher  and  more  complete  types  are  readied :  one  does  fiol 
appear  long  before  the  other.  (3)  In  Genesis  fishes  and  birds  appear  together 
(Fifth  Day),  and  precede  all  land-animals  (Sixth  Day);  according  to  the 
eyi^nce  of  geology,  birds  appear  long  after  fishes,  and  they  are  preceded  by 
numerons  species  of  land-animals  (indading  in  particnlar '  creeping  things  *). 

The  second  and  third  of  these  discrepandes  are  formidable.  To  remove 
them,  harmonists  have  had  recourse  to  diiSerent  expedients,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  prindpaL 

V  (1)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  main  description  in  Genesis  does  not 
relate  to  the  geological  periods  at  all,  that  room  is  left  for  these  periods 
between  v,  1  and  e.  2,  that  the  life  which  then  flourished  upon  the  earth  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  catastrophe  the  results  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  9.  2, 
and  that  what  foUows  is  the  description  of  a  second  creation,  immediately 
preceding  the  appearance  of  man.  This,  implying  as  it  does  a  destruction  and 
subsequent  restoration,  is  called  the '  res^tytjon-l^jpothesis/  It  labours  under 
most  serious  difficulties.  The  assumption  of  an  interval  between  v.  1  and  9.  2, 
wide  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  geological  time,  though  in  the 
abstract  exegetically  admissible,  is  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
opening  verses  of  the  narrative ;  the  existence  of  the  earth,  together  with  the 
whole  flora  and  fauna  of  the  geological  periods,  prior  to  the  creation  of  Ugfat 
and  formation  of  the  sun  is  scientifically  incredible ;  and  the  existing  spedes 
of  plants  and  animals  are  so  dosely  related  to  those  which  immediately 
preceded  man,  that  the  assumption  of  an  intervening  period  of  chaos  and  ruin 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  Arbitrary  in  itself  and  banned  by  sdence, 
the  restitution-hypothesis,  though  advocated  in  the  last  century  by  Kurts  and 
Dr  Chalmers,  has  othennse  been  sddom  adopted  by  modem  apologists. 
>  (2)  The  vision-theory.  Upon  this  view  the  narrative  is  not  meant  to 
describe  the  actual  soooession  of  events,  but  is  the  description  of  a  series  of 
vinont^  presented  prophetically  to  the  narrator's  mental  eye^  and  representing 
not  the  first  appearance  of  each  species  of  life  upon  the  g^obe,  but  its 
maximum  development  The '  drama  of  creation,'  it  is  said,  is  described  not 
as  it  was  enacted  historically,  but  opHeaUy^  as  it  would  present  itself  to  a 
spectator,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  or  tableaux,  embodying  tiie  most  character- 
istic and  conspicuous  feature  of  each  period,  and,  as  it  were,  summarising  in 
miniature  its  results.  The  Third  Day  is  identified  with  the  Carboniferous 
period  (No.  6  in  the  Table),  the  marine  life  of  the  preceding  periods,  copious 
though  it  was,  being  supposed  to  be  not  visible  in  the  tableaux,  and  con- 
sequently disregarded.  This  theory  was  attractively  expounded  in  Hugh 
Miller's  Te$Hnwmy  qf  the  Rocke  (1857),  a  work  which  was  for  many  years 
extremely  popular  in  this  country.  The  objections  to  it  are  enumerated  by 
Delitssch^    The  revelation  of  the  unknown  past  to  a  historian,  or  even  to 

^  Comm.  Uber  die  Geneti$^  ed.  4  (1872),  p.  18  L 
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a  prophet,  hj  means  of  &  TiBion,  is  unexampled  in  the  OT.,  and  ont  of  analogy 
with  the  character  and  objecta  of  prophecy ;  the  narrative  contains  no  indica- 
tion of  its  being  the  relation  of  a  Tision  (which  in  other  cases  is  regularly  noted, 
eig.  Am.  viL — ^ix.;  Is.  vi;  Ez.  i  &c.)t  it  purports  to  describe  not  appearances 
(^And  I  MWy  and  behold.,.*),  but  facts  (^Let  the  earth,.,And  it  tone  io*\  and 
to  substitute  one  for  the  other  is  consequently  illegitimate ;  the  resemblances 
between  Gen.  L  and  other  cosmogonies — especially  the  Babylonian — shew  that 
^the  writer  has  before  him  'not  a  vision,  but  a  tradition.*  There  is  also  the 
material  difficulty  that,  while  marine  ftnimals,  small  as  well  as  great,  were  not 
hidden  from  view  in  the  tableau  of  the  Fifth  Day,  the  fishes  so  characteristic 
of  the  Devonian  period  (which  precedes  the  Oarboniferous  period)  are  not 
described :  in  aooordanoe  with  the  hypothesis  itself,  these  should  have  been 
notioed  before  the  yegetation  of  the  Third  Day.  Indeed  this  last  difficulty 
may  be  stated  more  generally:  if  the  past  was  expressly  revealed  in  the  form 
of  a  vision,  is  it  likely  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  would  be  so  widely  different 
from  the  reality  as  it  unquestionably  is  ? 

.(3)  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  S  a  distinguished  Oanadian  geologist  of  the  last 
oeotiny,  rejecting  (p.  193)  the  hypothesis  of  Hugh  Miller,  as  Hugh  Miller 
before  him  had  rejected  that  of  Kurtz,  adopted  another  method  of  recondlia- 
tkm,  assigning  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  periods  (Nos.  4 
to  9  in  the  Table)  to  the  Fifth  Day,  and  supposing  Nos.  2  and  3  to  contain  such 
relics  as  sunrive  of  the  work  of  the  Third  Day.  The  objections  to  this  scheme 
are :  (a)  it  brings  together  fishes  and  birds,  which  nevertheless  are  in  reality 
widely  separated  (Nos.  4  and  9  in  the  Table) ;  {b)  Qenesis  places  the  appear- 
ance of  'creeping  things'  on  the  Sixth  Day,  while  in  fact  they  appear  in  what 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  assigns  to  the  Fifth  Day  (Nos.  6  and  7)^  (e)  in  Genesis 
vegetation,  including  trees,  is  complete  on  the  Third  Day,  whereas  prior  to  the 
Silurian  period  (No.  4)  nothing  but  the  humblest  forms  of  marine  vegetation 
is  obeervable.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  is  conscious  of  the  last  difficulty ;  and  he 
allows  that  the  existence  before  the  Silurian  period  of  vegetation  that  would 
satisfy  the  language  of  Genesis  still  awaits  proof.  He  is  sanguine  himself  that 
in  time  this  proof  may  be  forthcoming;  but  the  fact  that  vegetable  life  is 
admitted  to  have  advanced  progressively  from  lower  to  higher  forms  is  not 
favourable  to  the  expectation,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  other  geologist 
shares  it'. 

>  Origin  of  the  World  according  to  Revelation  and  Science^  (1886),  pp.  193 — 5. 

s  To  escape  this  difficulty  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  (Expositor,  Apr.  1886,  p.  297) 
limits  rime$  (see  on  i.  24)  to  '  small  quadrupeds ';  but  the  limitation  is  arbitxaiy ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  reptilias  from  the  expression. 

'  The  hannony  represented  as  existing  between  G^.  i.  and  science,  in  the 
Table  facing  p.  1  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands^  (1895)  is 
purely  illusory:  *  vegetation,'  for  instance,  in  the  Biblical  column  means  entirely 
land-plants,  whereas  the  *  Protogens  in  graphite  beds '  which  correspond  ostensibly 
in  the  column  headed  *  Vegetable  life'  oonsist  entirely  of  marine  plants,  to  the 
exehuion  of  land-plants;  and  reptiles  actually  appear  long  before  birds,  not 
simnltaneoosly  with  them,  as  they  are  represented  as  doing  in  the  column  headed 
*  Animal  life.'  The  Table  on  p.  853  of  the  Origin  of  the  H'orld  is  illusory  also  upon 
similar  grounds. 

The  reader  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  works  should  be  aware  that  his  statements  on 
Biblioal  matters,  especially  where  questions  relating  to  soienoe  or  criticism  are 
involved,  are  to  be  received  with  much  caution  and  distrust. 
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^^4)  ProfeMor  Dana^,  aooepting  Uie  nebolarbjpofihfliui  of  the  oHgin  of  the 
Bolar  Bystem,  begins  by  seeking  to  acoommodate  it  to  the  fint  fiye  verses  of 
Gen.  L  Accordingly,  following  substantially  Pro£  Gnyot^  he  considers  that  the 
terms  'earth '  and  'waters'  in  9.  2  do  not  denote  anything  which  we  should  call 
by  those  names,  bnt  matter  in  that  unimaginable  condition  in  which  it  was  not 
yet  endowed  with  force  or  the  power  of  molecular  action :  the  creation  of 
'light'  (v.  3)  was  in  reality  the  endowment  of  this  'inert'  matter  with  these 
capacities;  V9,  6 — 8  (the  Second  Day)  describe  the  making  of  the  earth, 
'water'  there  not  denoting  what  the  Hebrews  knew  as  water,  but  the 
attenuated  substance  of  the  uniyerse,  while  yet  diffused,  in  a  nebulous  or 
yaporous  form,  through  space,  and  0. 7  describing  the  separation  of  the  earth 
from  this  diffused  matter;  and  when  it  is  said  that  on  the  Third  Day  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees,  the  meaning  really  i%  that  it 
brought  forth  different  species  of  sesrweed,  and  the  lowest,  seedless  types  of 
land-Togetation  (these  being  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  which  geology  recog- 
nizes before  fishes,  which  are  assigned  by  Genesis  to  the  next  day :  see  Nos.  3, 
4  in  the  Table).  Prof.  Dana  was  a  most  eminent  geologist ;  but  the  feust  that^ 
in  order  to  harmonize  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  with  the  teachings  of  science^ 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  sudi  extraordinary  and  unnatural  interpre- 
tations of  the  words  of  Genesis,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  two  are  in  reali^ 
irreconcihible'. 

-^  80  much  for  the  geological  difficulties  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  astronomical  difficulties  presented  by  it  (1)  The  creation 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  after  the  earth.  The  formation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  after  the  earth  is  inconsistent  with  the  entire  conception  of  the  solar 
system— and  indeed,  if  we  think  also  of  the  stars,  with  that  of  the  whole 

1  In  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  April,  1885,  p.  201  ff. 

*  Creation  (1884),  p.  86:  *The  Heb.  word  maim  does  not  necessarily  mean 
waters,  but  applies  as  well  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere '  (\),  And  'earth '  is  similArly 
explained  as  denoting  (pp.  85,  88)  a  formless  sphere  01  gas — ^the  'primordial  oosmio 
material,'  out  of  which  the  universe  was  ultimately  formed. 

The  solution  of  the  disorepanoies  proposed  recently  by  Mr  Oapron  {The  Conflict 
of  Truth,  1901,  pp.  170  ff.,  194),  viz.  that  the  text  speaks  only  of  the  oixler  in  which 
vie  oreatiye  words  were  uttered,  not  of  that  in  which  the  resulting  effects  were 
produced,  yields  a  sense  which  is  contranr  to  the  obyious  intention  of  the  writer. 
Mr  Gapron  argues  also  (p.  205  ff.)  that  by  'earth'  and  'water'  in  Gen.  i.  1,  2 
is  denoted  gaseous  matter;  bat  the  sense  which  he  supposes  to  be  expressed  by 
these  two  yerses  (pp.  186  ff.,  218)  is  not  credible  (v.  2  'And  matter  was  then  in 
a  gaseous  condition;  for  it  was  formless,  homogeneous,  and  inyisible,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty  agitated  with  molecular  yibrations  the  fluid  mass'). 

*  When  therefore  Prof.  Dana's  authority  is  quoted  for  the  opinion  that  Gen  i.  is 
in  harmony  with  science,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  how  this  harmony  was 
obtained  by  him,  yiz.  by  imposing  upon  the  words  of  Genesis  meanings  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  th^  can  eyer  haye  been  intended  to  convey.  --^ 

See  farther,  on  Prof.  Dana's  theory  of  reconciliation,  the  critique  of  the 
present  writer  in  the  Andcver  (U.S.A.)  Review,  Dec.  1887,  pp.  641 — ^9;  and 
rresident  Morton's  articles  lekmeA  to  below  (p.  88).  Gomp.  also  Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney  at  the  Norwich  Church  Gongress  (Report  of  the  Norwich  Church  CongreM$, 

S811;  or  in  the  Quardian,  Oct.  16,  1896,  p.  1586) :  '  The  story  of  Creation  in 
enesis,  unless  we  play  fast  and  loose  either  with  words  or  with  science,  cannot 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  what  we  haye  learnt  firom  geology.'  Canon  Bonney 
permits  the  writer  to  add  that  the  statements  on  geological  subjects  contained  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  in  his  opinion  correct. 
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oelestbl  miiTene— «§  roToaled  hy  icienoe.  Both  the  stan  in  their  ftr-distant 
ooQZMSy  and  the  phuietary  syitem  with  which  this  globe  is  more  intimately 
connected,  form  a  rast  and  wonderfnlly  oonstitated  order,  lo  marked  by 
oorrelatioB  of  ftractnre,  by  identity  of  component  elementa  (as  rerealed  by  the 
gpectroeoope),  and  by  nnity  of  design,  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  a 
particalar  body  (the  earth)  was  created  prior  to  the  whole,  of  which  it  is 
a  angle  and  subordinate  part  (2)  The  commonly  accepted  theory  (Laplace's) 
of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  a  nebula, 
does  not  permit  the  consolidation  of  the  earth,  the  appearance  upon  it  of  water, 
and  the  growth  of  Tegetation,  before  the  sun  was  'made^'  La  while  the  substance 
of  the  sun  was  still  in  a  diffused  gaseous  state.  At  such  a  period,  it  is  doubtftil 
if  the  earth  itself  would  not  also  have  been  in  a  gaseous  state ;  certainly,  it 
would  not  hare  cooled  sufficiently  for  water  to  exist  upon  it^  and  trees  to 
grow^  The  solution  usually  offered  of  these  difficulties  is  tlutt  &«  in  e.  14 
means  itppear^  and  made  in  v,  16  means  not /orriMtf,  but  either  (Dana)  made  io 
oppear,  or  (Dawson)  appointed,  Tis.  to  their  office  and  work :  the  luminariei^ 
it  is  argued,  may  thus  have  eantted  long  previously,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
Fourth  Day  that  they '  appeared '  (the  thick  vapour  around  the  earth  having 
previously  concealed  them^  and  were  'appointed'  to  the  functions  enumerated 
in  99. 14— la  But  this  explanation  is  quite  untenabla  Hebrew  is  not  such 
a  poverty-stricken  language  as  to  have  no  word  expressing  the  idea  of  'appear' 
(see  e.  9) ;  and  had  the  writer  intended '  appear,'  it  may  be  safely  affirmeiA  that 
he  would  have  said  so.  The  sense  attached  to  'made'  is  also  illegitimate :  in 
the  rery  few  passages  where  nt^  means  appointed^  either  this  sense  is  at 
once  apparent  from  the  context',  or  the  word  is  followed  by  a  spedflcation  of 
the  office  or  function  intended* :  used  absolutely,  it  can  be  only  a  synonym  of 
'formed  V  Verses  14 — 18  cannot  be  legitimately  interpreted  except  as  implying 
that,  in  the  conception  of  the  writer,  luminaries  had  not  previously  existed; 
and  that  they  were '  made,'  and '  set '  in  their  places  in  the  heavens,  after  the 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the  earth 
{w,  6 — 8,  9—13).  No  reconciliation  of  this  repreiientation  with  the  data  of 
sdenoe  has  as  yet  been  found. 

One  discrepancy  more,  of  a  different  kind,  remains  still  to  be  noticed. 
From  the  itgunction  in  e.  80  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  narrator 
considered  the  original  condition  of  animals  to  be  one  in  which  they  subsisted 
solely  on  vegetable  food.  This  u  not  merely  inconsistent  with  the  physical 
structure  of  many  animals  (which  is  such  as  to  require  animal  food),  but  is 

1  Cf.  Prof.  Pritohard,  late  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  Expotitor, 
Jan.  1891,  p.  49  f. :  'The  existence  of  water  [on  the  earth]  before  the  ooneentration 
of  the  sun  into  the  fonn  of  a  sun  is  inoonoeivable  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  facta  of  nature.  So  too  is  the  existence  of  grass  and  fruit  trees,  antecedent  to 
the  same,  or  even  under  the  condition  of  the  invisibility  of  the  sun  as  a  sun'  (cf. 
p.  53).    To  the  same  effect,  OecasUmal  Note9  of  an  Attronomer^  p.  262  f  • 

*  As,  *  He  made  priests  from  among  all  the  people'  (1  K.  xiii.  81);  2  8.  xv.  1 
and  1  K.  i.  5  (where  'prepared'  is  lit.  rntde) ;  2  K.  xxi.  6  (BVm.).  Bu%  really  in 
these  pasasgea  'made'  means  more  than  'appointed';  it  means  iiutituted, 
9rganiM€d^  i.e.  it  is  merely  a  metaphorieal  application  of  the  proper  sense  of  'made.' 

>  AsPs.  civ.  4;  IB.viii  16. 

*  As  V.  26,  V.  1;  Am.  v.  8;  Job  ix.  9|  Ps.  oxv.  16,  and  regularly. 
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cootradioted  by  the  facts  of  palaeontology;  which  afibrd  oondnaiTo  evideaoe 
that  animala  preyed  upon  one  another  long  before  the  date  of  man's  appearance 
upon  the  earth. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Read 
without  prejudice  or  bias,  the  narratiye  of  Gen.  L  creates  an  impression 
at  variance  teith  the  /acts  revealed  by  eeience:  the  efforts  at  reconciliation 
which  haye  been  reviewed  are  but  different  modes  of  obliterating  its  duunacter* 

'''  istic  features,  and  of  reading  into  it  a  view  which  it  doee  not  expreee.  The 
harmonistic  expedients  adopted  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  and  Prof.  Dana  are  in 
reality  tantamount  to  the  admission  that,  understood  in  the  natural  sense  of 
the  words — and  we  have  no  right  to  impose  any  other  sense  upon  them — it 
does  not  accord  with  the  teachings  of  science.  While  fully  bearing  in  mind 
the  inmiediate  design  of  the  writer,  to  describe^  vis.  in  terms  intelligible  to 
the  non-scientific  mind,  how  the  earth  was  fitted  to  become  the  abode  of  man, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  its  actual  past, 
he  would,  while  stUl  using  language  equally  simple,  equally  popular,  equally 
dignified,  have  expressed  himself  in  different  terms,  and  presented  a  different 
picture  of  the  entire  process.  It  will  also,  further,  be  now  apparent  that  the 
admission,  granted  provisionally  above  (p.  20),  that '  day'  might  be  interpreted 
as  representing  a  period,  is  of  no  avail  for  bringing  the  narrative  into  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  science;  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  occasion  to 
understand  the  word  in  any  but  its  ordinary  sense. 

(ii)  What  then  may  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  cosmogony 
of  Genesis  1  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  position 
which  the  Hebrews  took  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  possession  of 
aptitudes  fitting  them  in  a  peculiar  measure  to  become  the  channel  of  revela- 
tion and  the  exponents  of  a  s|Hritual  religion,  the  Hebrew  nation  differed 
materially  from  its  neighbours ;  but  it  was  allied  to  them  in  language,  it  shared 
with  them  many  of  the  same  institutions,  the  same  ideas  and  habits  of  thought 
Other  nations  of  antiquity  made  efforts  to  fill  the  void  in  the  past  which  begins 
where  historical  reminiscences  cease,  and  framed  theories  to  account  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  earth  and  man,  or  to  solve  the  problems  which  the  observation 
of  human  society  suggested.  It  is  but  consonant  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  Hebrews  were  conscious  of  the  same  needs;  and  either  formed  similar 

'"*  theories  for  thcmiielves,  or  borrowed  those  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  many, 
perhaps  most,  nations,  where  they  had  no  knowledge  of  science  to  guide  them, 

\have  given  the  reins  to  their  imagination,  and  framed  ooemogonieeK  These 
cosmogonies  reflect  partly  the  impressions  made  upon  the  nation  framing  it  by 
the  physical  world,  partly  the  general  mental  characteristics  of  the  nation, 
partly  the  conception  of  deity  current  in  it.  That  the  physical  element  in  such 
cosmogonies  was  usually  erroneous,  and  often  grotesque,  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  of  physical  science  possessed  by  those  who  constructed 
them.    The  theological  element  varied  according  as  the  conceptions  of  deity 

^current  in  a  particular  nation  were  more  or  less  spiritual :  where,  for  instance, 
polytheism  prevailed,  places  had  to  be  found  in  the  process  for  the  various 
divine  beings,  and  the  cosmogonies  consequently  became  often  theogonies. 

^  See  particulars  in  the  art.  Cobmooont  in  the  Enctfel,  Britanniea,  ed.  9. 
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The  oosmogoDy  of  Genesitt  seems,  hi  its  arraDgement,  to  haye  been  deter- 
miiied  ultimately  by  the  observation  that  there  is  a  rank  and  order  in  natural 
products,  and  by  the  reflexion  that  one  part  of  nature  is  in  Tarious  ways 
depeodfflit  upon,  or  supported  by,  another. 

The  more  immediate  source  of  the  Biblical  cosmogony,  howeyer,  there  can 
^be  little  doubt,  has  been  brought  to  light  recently  from  Babylonia.  Between 
1872  and  1876  that  skilful  collector  and  decipherer  of  cuneiform  records,  the 
late  Mr  Qeoige  Smith,  published,  partly  from  tablets  found  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum,  partly  from  those  which  he  had  discoyered  himself  in  Assyria, 
a  number  of  inscriptions  containing,  as  he  quickly  perceived,  a  Babylonian 
acomint  of  Creation.  Since  that  date  other  tablets  have  come  to  light ;  and 
though  the  series  relating  to  the  Creation  is  still  incomplete,  enough  remains 
not  only  to  exhibit  clearly  the  general  scheme  of  the  Cosmogony,  but  also 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  is  dependent  upon  it 
The  tablets  themselves  come  from  the  Library  of  Asshurbanipal  (668 — 626  &o.) 
at  Konyunjik  (Nineveh);  but  Asshurbanipars  Library  is  known  to  have 
included  many  transcripts  of  earlier  texts ;  and  Assyriologists  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  contenti  of  the  tablets  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  7th 
cent.  &0.,  and  are  probably  (Sayce)  as  old  as  the  22nd  or  23rd  cent  B.a 

There  is  no  occasion  to  give  here  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  tablets 
which  haye  been  discovered^ ;  but  the  reader  cannot  properly  estimate  their 
bearing  upon  the  Biblical  narrative  without  having  the  characteristic  parallels 
placed  before  him,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  the  general  outline  of 
their  oontenta  It  should  only  be  premised  that  some  particulars  of  the 
Babylonian  coonogony  were  known  before  these  discoveries  from  extracts 
which  had  been  preserved  from  Berossus — a  Babylonian  priest,  who  lived 
about  300  B.a,  and  compiled  a  work  on  Babylonian  histoiy— and  Damascins 
(6th  cent  ▲.]>.);  and  the  accuracy  of  these  particulars  (apart  from  certain 
textual  corruptions)  has  been  fully  established  by  the  inscriptions'. 

The  inscriptions  preserved  on  these  tablets  are  written  in  a  rhythmical 
form ;  and  form  in  reality  a  kind  of  epic  poem,  the  theme  of  which  is  the 
I  glorification  of  Marduk  (Merodach,  Jer.  L  2\  the  supreme  god  of  Babylon, 
declaring  how,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  had  overcome  the  powers  of  chaos 
and  darkness,  and  had  so  been  enabled  to  create  a  world  of  light  and  order. 
The  poem  is  conceived  polytheisUcally ;  but  this  fact  does  not  neutralize 
the  underlying  resemblances  with  Gen.  i    The  first  tablet  (of  which  only 

^  A  tranaiation  may  be  found  in  Ball's  Light  from  the  East  (1899K  pp.  2—18 ; 
in  KB.  vi.  8 — 89  (by  Jensen),  with  notes,  p.  302  ff.;  and  esp.  in  L.  W.  King,  The 
Seven  TabUte  of  CreaUcn  (1902),  I..8  fl.  [vol.  n.  has  cuneiform  texts  only],  containing 
many  important  new  fragments.  See  also  the  chapter  on  the  '  Cosmology  of  the 
Babylonians*  in  Jastrow's  Religion  of  Bab.  and  Au.  (Boston,  U.SA.,  1898), 
pp.  407—458;  and  Zimmem  in  EAT.*  (1902),  p.  491  ff.,  584—6. 

s  See  the  Greek  text  ol  Damascins  in  KAT.*  p.  490,  or  in  Jensen's  Kotmologie 
der  Bob.  p.  270 ;  and  translations  in  G.  Smith,  Chald.  Gen.  p.  49  f.,  Lenonnant, 
Origines  de  Vhiatoir^  (1880),  i.  498  f.,  Gunkel's  Schopjung  und  Chaos  (1895), 
p.  17 ;  KAT.*  1.0. :  of.  also  KAT.*  p.  12.  It  is  parallel  to  the  first  extract  from  the 
Creation  epic,  cited  below.  For  the  Greek  text  of  Beiossns,  see  Miiller,  Fragm. 
Sitt.  Oraee.  n.  497  f.,  -Briir.*488— 90 ;  King,  pp.  xlv,  liv— lvi;  and  lor  translations, 
G.  Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  40—42,  Lenonnant,  p.  606  f.,  Qunkel,  pp.  17—20,  DB.  i.  504^ 
KAT.*  Lc.  s  ct  KAT.*  pp.  6—9, 12—14,  £ncB.  art.  Cbbatiom,  §  16. 
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a  fragment  is  preserved)  describes  how,  before  what  we  call  earth  or  heaTen 
had  come  into  being,  there  existed  a  primaeval  watery  chaos  {Tidmat,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Heb.  fhom,  the  'deep'  of  Qen.  i  2^  out  of  whieh  the 
Babylonian  gods  were  evolved: — 

When  above  |  the  heaven  was  not  yet  namedi 

And  the  land  beneath  |  yet  bare  no  name, 

And  the  primaeval  Apsii  (the  abyss),  |  their  begetter. 

And  chaos  (?),  Tiimat,  |  the  mother  of  them  both — 
6  Their  waters  |  were  mingled  together, 

And  no  field  was  formed,  |  no  marsh  was  to  be  seen ; 

When  of  the  gods  |  still  none  had  been  produced, 

No  name  had  yet  been  named,  |  no  destiny  yet  [fixed] ; 

Then  were  created  |  the  gods  in  the  midst  of  [heaven  f] 
10  Lachma  and  Lachamu  |  were  produced, 

Long  ages  passed       .       •       •       . 

Anshar  and  Kishar  |  were  created,  and  over  them       •       •       •       • 

Long  were  the  days,  th^n  there  came  forth       •       •       •       • 

Ana,  their  son       •       •       .       . 
15  Anshar  and  Ann       •       •       •       • 

And  the  god  Ann       .       .       •       • 

Ea,  whom  his  &thers,  [his]  begetters       •       •       ■       • 

Different  Babylonian  deities  thns  gradually  came  into  being.  Ti&mat»  cff 
the  deep,  represents  'a  popular  attempt  to  picture  the  chaotic  condition  that 
prevailed  before  the  great  gods  obtained  control,  and  established  the  order  of 
heavenly  and  terrestrial  phaenomena':  in  the  sequel  she  is  personified  as  a 
gigantic  monster.  The  belief  that  the  worid  originated  out  of  water  was  a 
oonsequence,  Assyriologists  hold,  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  Babylonia. 
During  the  long  winter,  the  Babylonian  plain,  flooded  by  the  heavy  rains,  looks 
like  a  sea  (Bab.  tianUu^  tidnuuy  Then  comes  the  spring,  when  the  douds  and 
water  vanish,  and  dry  land  and  vegetation  appear.  8o,  thought  the  Babylonian, 
must  it  have  been  in  the  first  spring,  at  the  first  New  Tear,  when,  after  a  fig^t 
between  Mardnk  and  Tilimat,  the  organised  worid  came  into  being\ 

The  subsequent  parts  of  the  first  tablet  describe  how  Apsa,  disturbed  at 
finding  his  domain  invaded  by  the  new  gods,  induced  Tilimat  to  join  with  him 
in  contesting  their  supremacy :  he  was,  however,  subdued  by  Ba ;  and  Tillmat, 
left  to  carry  on  the  struggle  alone^  provides  herself  with  a  brood  of  strange  and 
hideous  allies'. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  tablets,  describe  how  the  gods,  alarmed  at 
Ti&mat's  preparations,  having  taken  counsel  together,  appointed  Mardnk 
as  their  champion,  and  how  Mardnk  equips  himself  with  winds  and  lightnings 
for  the  fray.  The  account  of  the  combat,  in  the  fourth  tablet,  is  told  with 
dramatic  force  and  vividuesa  Armed  with  his  weapons,  Marduk  advances; 
he  seises  Ti&mat  in  a  huge  net,  and  transfixes  her  with  his  scimitar.    The 

^  Jastrow,  op,  dt.  pp.  411  f.,  429  f.,  482  f.;  Zimmern,  GaiAnoK  (§  4)  in  BneB, 
*  Alluded  to  also  in  the  extract  from  Berossus  (see  DB,  z.  504^;  and  of.  Jastrow, 
pp.  414,  419).    They  are  a  farther  symbol  of  the  disorder  which  ruled  in  chaos, 
and  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  an  ordered  world  could  be  produced. 
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carcase  of  the  monster  he  split  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  he  fixed  on  high, 
to  fonn  a  firmament  supporting  the  waters  above  it : — 

137  He  deft  her  like  a  flatO)  fish  |  into  two  parts. 

The  one  half  of  her  he  set  np,  |  and  made  a  ooyering  for  the  heaven, 

Bet  a  bar  before  it^  |  stationed  a  guard, 
140  Commanded  them  not  |  to  let  its  waters  issue  forth. 

He  mardied  through  the  heaTen,  |  surveyed  the  regions  thereof 

Stood  in  front  of  the  abyss,  |  the  abode  of  the  god  Ba. 

Then  Bel^  measured  |  the  structure  of  the  abyss, 

A  great  house,  a  copy  of  it^  |  he  founded  B-sharra; 
145  The  great  house  B-sharra,  |  which  he  built  as  the  hearen. 

He  made  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ba,  |  to  inhabit  as  their  dty. 

*It  is  evident  that  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  meant  Such  is  the  enormous 
sise  of  Ti&mat  that  one-half  of  her  body,  flattened  out  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
cartain,  is  stretched  acroBs  the  heayens  to  keep  the  '^  upper  waters  "—the 
''waters  aboTO  the  firmament"  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  puts  it— from  coming 
doirn '  (Jastrow)*.  The '  abyss '  was  the  huge  body  of  waters  on  which  the  earth 
was  supposed  to  rest  (cf.  on  tw.  9, 10).  B-sharra  ('  house  of  fulness  air  fertility,' 
Jensen)  is  a  poetical  designation  of  the  earth,  which  was  oonceired  by  the 
Babylonians  as  a  hoUow  hemisphere,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  vault  of 
heayen,  but  placed  beneath  it  (with  its  conyex  side  upwards),  and  supported 
upon  the  '  abyss '  of  waters  underneath  ( Jastrow,  p.  431). 

The  fifth  tablet  (still  incomplete)  describes  the  formation  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  afterwards  the  appointment  of  years  and  months : — 

1  He  made  the  stations  |  for  the  great  gods. 
As  stars  resembling  them  |  he  fixed  the  signs  of  the  sodiac. 
He  ordained  the  year,  |  defined  dividons, 
Twelye  months  with  stars,  |  three  each,  he  appointed. 

6  After  he  had  ....  the  days  of  the  year  |  .  .  .  .  images, 
He  fixed  the  station  of  Nibhr  (Jupiter),  |  to  determine  their  limits. 
That  none  (of  the  days)  might  err,  |  none  make  a  mistake. 

8  The  station  of  Bel  and  Ba,  |  he  fixed  by  his  (Jupiter^s)  side. 


12  He  caused  the  moon-god  to  shine  forth,  |  entrusted  to  him  the  night ; 
Appdnted  him  as  a  night-body,  |  to  determine  the  days. 

The  opening  lines  of  tablet  VII^  where  Marduk  is  hailed  as  the '  Bestower 
of  planting/  and '  Creator  of  grain  and  plants,  who  caused  the  green  herb  to 
spring  up,'  shew  that  the  poem  mentioned  the  creation  of  yegetation ;  and  it  is 
probaUe  that  this  was  recorded  in  the  lost  parts  of  tablet  V.  (King,  p.  l). 

The  dxth  tablet  (the  opening  and  dosing  lines  of  which  haye  been 
reooyered  by  Mr  King)  describes  the  creation  of  man  :— 

>  Le.  Lor^,  a  title  of  Marduk  (cf.  Is.  zlvi.  1 :  Jer.  U.  44). 
*  Aoeordlng  to  Berossos,  the  other  half  of  the  monster's  oaroase  was  made  into 
the  earth.    However,  that  is  not  stated  in  the  present  tablet. 
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When  Marduk  heard  the  word  of  the  gods, 
His  heart  prompted  him  and  he  devised  [a  cnnniog  plan]. 
He  opened  his  mouth,  and  nnto  Ea  pie  spake], 
[That  which]  he  had  conceiyed  in  his  heart  he  Imparted  [onto  him]: 
6  'My  blood^  will  I  take,  and  bone  will  I  [fashion], 
I  will  make  man,  that  man  may       .       .       .       • 
I  will  create  man  who  shall  inhabit  [the  earth  t], 
That  the  sendee  of  the  gods  may  be  established,  and  that  [their]  shrines 
[may  be  built]*.' 

The  seventh  tablet  consists  of  a  hymn,  addressed  by  the  gods  to  Mardnk, 
celebrating  his  deeds  and  character,  and  representing  him  as  all-powerful, 
beneficent,  compassionate,  and  jost'  (d  King,  pp.  Lxmff,  lzxxiz). 
N.  The  HiffflTftTiftflii  between  the  Babylonian  epic  and  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  are  sufficiently  wide :  in  the  one,  particularly  in  the  parts  not  here 
repeated,  we  have  an  exuberant  and  grotesque  polytheism;  in  the  other, 
a  severe  and  dignified  monotheism  :  in  the  one,  chaos  is  anterior  to  Deity,  the 
gods  emerge,  or  are  evolved,  out  of  it^  and  Marduk  gains  his  supremacy  only 
after  a  long  contest ;  in  the  other,  the  Creator  is  supreme  and  absolute  from 
the  beginning.  But,  in  spite  of  these  profound  theologiccd  differences,  there 
are  material  resemblances  between  the  two  representations,  which  vce  too 
marked  and  too  numerous  to  be  explained  as  chance  coincidenoes.  The  outline^ 
qr  general  course  of  events,  is  the  same  in  the  two  narratives.  There  are  in 
both  the  same  abyss  of  waters  at  the  beginning,  denoted  by  almost  the  same 
word,  the  separation  of  this  abyss  afterwards  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  ocean, 
tibe~  formation  of  heavenly  bodies  and  their  appointment  as  measures  of  time, 
and  the  creation  of  man.  In  estimating  these  similarities,  it  must  further  be 
remembered  that  they  do  not  stand  alone:  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge 
(see  p.  104  f.)  we  find  traits  borrowed  unmistakably  from  a  Babylonian  source ; 
so  that  the  antecedent  difficulty  which  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  in 
supposing  elements  in  the  Creation-narrative  to  be  traceable  ultimately  to  the 
same  quarter  is  considerably  lessened.  In  fact^  no  archaeologist  questions 
that  the  Biblical  cosmogony,  however  altered  in  form  and  stripped  of  its 
original  polytheism,  is,  in  its  main  outlines,  derived  from  Babylonia.  Kor 
ought  such  a  conclusion  to  surprise  us.  The  Biblical,  histrfiriaag^iaflke  no 
claim  to  have  derived  their  information  firom  a  supernatural  source:  their 

^  Of.  Beroflsus,  l.o.  The  emendation  adopted  in  EwB.  l  946  n.  4  is  seen  now 
to  be  unnecessary  (King,  pp.  lvi,  Lvn). 

'  The  passage  oited  in  Auth,  and  Arch,  18  does  not  belong  here  (King,  903  f.). 

*  There  seem  also  to  have  been  some  points  of  contact  between  the  Heb.  and 
the  Phoenieian  cosmogony.  The  Phoenician  cosmogony  (as  reported  by  Ens.  Praep, 
Ev,  1. 10. 1,  2),  placed  at  the  beginning  of  all  things  an  6,^p  ib^tidip  tud  wptvitarfb- 
Ihjt  and  a  x^of  OoXepbi^  iptpCjdes,  both  being  dxtipa;  after  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  the  rptvfui,  acting  upon  the  xaof^  gave  rise  to  Mair — ^Le.  perhaps  (see 
Obkation  in  EneB.^  §  7)  rd  Mwr=:  niDhj;i,  the  deeps — a  watery,  muddy  mass  (^Xi^t), 

containing  the  germs  of  all  subsequezit  existence  (irAva  cnropd  cr/^ewt),  which 
assnmed  the  form  of  a  huge  egg.  See  further  Dillm. ;  Lenormant,  x.  632  fl. ;  EwB, 
1.0.  (also  on  the  Phoen.  Baau  [ssbdk&]t  said  in  Ens.  §  4  to  mean  'nighty'  and  to 
be  the  mother  of  AiOrr  (the  world?)  and  Upur^yoiKn);  DB,  i.  604>. 
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nukterialfli  it  is  plain  (cf.  Loke  i.  1—4),  were  obtained  bj  them  from  the 
beet  human  aonrcee  awlabla;  fhe  function  of  inspiration  was  to  guide 
them  in  the  disposal  and  arrangement  of  these  materials,  and'tn  the  use  to 
which  they  affiled  theuL  And  so^  in  his  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
world,  having  nothing  better  ayailable,  the  author  has  utilised  dements  derived 
Qltimatelj  from  a  heathen  source,  and  made  them  the  yefaicle  of  profound 
religious  teaching. 

We  have  said  derived  tUtifnately* ;  for  naturally  a  dinet  borrowing  from 
the  Babylonian  narrative  is  not  to  be  thought  of:  it  is  incredible  that  the 
monotheistic  author  of  Gen.  i.,  at  whatever  date  he  lived,  could  have  borrowed 
any  detail,  however  slight,  from  the  polytheistic  epic  of  tl^e  conflict  of  Mardnk 
ftDd  Ti&mat  Th^^^bylonian  legend  of  Creation  must  have  passed  through  a 
V  long  period  of  natuTaTization  in  Israel,  and  of  gradual  assimilation  to  the  spirit 
iot  Israel?  reUgion,  l)efore  it  could  have  reached  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  How,  or  when,  it  was  first  introduced 
smong  the  Hebrews,  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture.  Its  introduction  may 
reach  back  to.thfi  iime  whfin.thfi  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  lived  side  by  side 
with  the  Babylonians  in  Ur  (xi.  28) \  or  when  they  'dwelt  beyond  the  River' 
(the  Euphrates),  in  Mesopotamia,  and  *  served  other  gods'  (Jos.  xxiv.  2). 
Since,  however,  the  Tel  el- A  mama  letters  (c.  1400  B.O.)  have  shewn  how  strong 
Babylonian  influence  must  have  been  in  Canaan,  even  before  the  Israelitish 
oceapal!dl7;thT8  ha31)eon  thought  ^y  many*  to  have  been  the  channel  by  which 
Babylonian  ideas  penetrated  into  Israel ;  they  were  first,  it  has  been  supposed, 
natimJised  among  the  Canaanftes,  and  afterwards, — ^as  the  Israelites  came 
gradually  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites, — they  were  transmitted  to 
the  Israelites  as  well  But,  whether  one  of  these  or  some  other  explanation  is 
the  true  uue,"tiie  ftct  remains  that  we  have  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the 
Hebrew  version  of  an  originally  Babylonian  legend  resx>ecting  the  beginnings 
of  all  things.  But  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  old  Semitic  cosmogony  appears 
in  a  form  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  read  it  in  the  Babylonian 
Creation-epic.  It  appears  'in  the  form  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
devout  Israelites  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  penetrated  with  the  pure 
belief  in  the  spiritual  Jehovah.  The  saints  and  prophets  of  Israel  stripped 
the  old  legend  of  its  pagan  deformities.  Its  shape  and  outline  survived. 
Bat  its  spirit  was  changed,  its  religious  teaching  and  significance  were 
truisformed,  in  the  light  of  revelation.  The  popular  tradition  was  not  abolished ; 
it  was  preserved,  purified,  hallowed,  that  it  might  subserve  the  Divine  purpose 
of  transmitting,  as  in  a  figure,'  to  future  generations, '  spu*itoal  teaching  upon 
eternal  trutiis'  (Ryle,  Early  Narratives  qf  Genesis,  p.  12  f.)^ 

(iii)    It  remains  only  to  indicate  in  outline  the  nature  of  this  teaching. 

1  Jasftrow,  Jewish  Quart.  Rev.  1901,  p.  653. 

'  E.g.  by  Sayoe,  Gunkel,  Winckler,  Zimmem. 

*  That  Heh.  folk-lore  told  of  a  conflict  of  Jehovah  with  a  dragon  is  apparent 
from  Job  ix.  18,  xxvi.  11  {Pahab,  'boisterousneBS,'  thoagh  in  Is.  xxx.  7,  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4, 
a  poetieal  name  of  Egypt,  being  here  manifestly  the  name  of  some  monster).  The 
context  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13 — 17«  Ixxxix.  9 — 12,  where  there  follow  allnsions  to  Jenovah's 
creative  work,  seems  even  to  shew  that  the  victory  over  Babab,  as  an  aboriginal 
monster  symbolising  ohaos,  was  pictured  as  having  preceded  the  work  of  creation : 
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(1)  The  Ooonogonj  of  Genesis  shews,  in  oppontlon  to  the  conceptions 
widely  prevalent  in  antiquity,  that  the  worid  was  not  8elf-orig:inated ;  thai  it 
was  called  into  existence,  and  hrongfat  gradually  into  its  present  state,  at  the 
will  of  a  spiritoal  Being,  prior  to  it,  independent  of  it,  and  deliberately  planning 
every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  spiritoality,  not  less  than  the  dignii^,  of  the 
entire  representation  is  indeed  in  marked  contrast  to  the  self-contradictory, 
grotesque  speculations  of  which  the  ancient  cosmogonies  usually  consist  *  It 
sets  God  above  the  great  complex  world-process,  and  yet  closely  linked  with  it^ 
as  a  jMf^QSOLintelligence  and  will  that  rules  victoriously  and  without  a  rival ' 
(Whitehouse,  art  Oosmoooht  in  DB^  p.  607^). 

(2)  Dividing  artificially  the  entire  period  into  six  days,  it  notices  in  order 
the  most  prominent  cosmical  phaenomena;  and  groups  the  living  creatures 
upon  the  earth  under  the  great  subdivisions  which  appeal  to  the  eyOi  By  this 
means  it  presents  a  series  of  representoHve  pu^i«r«f,-Hione,  indeed,  corr^- 
tponding,  in  actual  fact^  to  the  reality,  but  all  $tanding  for,  or  rfpreimtinff 
it,— of  the  various  stages  by  which  the  earth  was  gradually  formed,  and  peopled 
with  its  living  inhabitants ;  and  it  insists  that  each  of  these  stages  is  no  product 
of  chance,  or  of  mere  mechanical  forces,  but  is  an  act  of  the  Divine  will, 
realizes  the  Dirine  purpose^  and  receives  the  seal  of  the  Divine  approval^    It 

^is'iiniformly  silent  on  the  secondary  causes  through  which  in  particular  cases, 
I  or  even  more  generally,  the  effects  described  may  have  been  produced ;  it 
leaves  these  for  the  investigation  of  science ;  it  teaches  whtU  9dence  a$  $ueh 
cannot  diicover  (for  it  is  not  its  province  to  do  so),  the  relation  in  which  they 
■  stand  to  God.  The  slow  formation  of  the  earth  as  taught  by  geology,  the 
gradual  development  of  species  by  the  persistent  accumulation  of  minute 
variations^  made  probable  by  modem  biology,  are  but  the  exhibition  in  detail 
of  those  processes  which  the  author  of  this  cosmogony  sums  up  into  a  eingle 
phrase  and  apparently  compresses  into  a  single  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  their  dependence  upon  the  Divine  will 

(3)  It  insists  on  the  distinctive  pre-eminence  belonging  to  man,  implied  in 
the  remarkable  self-deliberation  taken  in  his  case  by  the  Creator,  and  signified 
expressly  by  the  phrase  'the  image  of  God.'  By  tiiis  is  meant,  as  was  shewn 
above,  man's  possession  of  self-contdout  recuon, — an  adumbration,  we  may 
suppose,  however  funt,  of  the  supreme  reason  of  God, — enabling  him  to  knaw^ 
in  a  sense  in  which  animals  do  not  know,  and  involving  the  capacity  of 
apprehending  moral  and  religious  truth  (see  more  folly  on  e.  26).  Whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  man  appeared  originally  as  the  result  of  an  independent 
creative  act,  or  whether,  as  modem  biologists  commonly  hold,  he  appeared 
as  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution  from  anthropoid  ancestors,  does  not  affect 

^,  the  truth  which  is  here  insbted  on :  however  acquired,  rational  Realties  are 

^   still  his ;  and  whether  this  opinion  of  modem  biologists  be  trae  or  not,  there 

can  at  least  be  no  theological  objection  to  the  supposition  that,  as  God  has 

undoubtedly  endowed  the  organism  of  the  individual  with  the  power  of 

of.  Is.  li.  9,  where,  thongh  the  immediate  xeferenoe  is  obviondy  to  the  overttuow  of 
Egypt  at  the  Bed  Sea,  the  imagery  need  by  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  same  legend  of  the  destmction  of  Bahab.    Of.  Zimmem,  The 
Bab.  and  Heb,  Qenetis,  pp.  8—12 ;  KAT.*  607  ff. ;  and  art  Bahab  in  DB. 
1  Oomp.  above  on  w.  8,  4. 
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deTeloinng  mind  out  of  antecedents  in  which  no  sign  or  trace  of  mind  is 
diflcemible,  it  may  also  have  pleased  Him,  by  the  workings  of  His  providence 
in  a  far-distant  past,  to  endow  certain  forms  of  organized  being  with  the 
capacity  of  developing,  in  His  good  time,  under  the  action  of  a  suitable 

environment,  the  attributes  distinctive  of  man.  ^.  . 

It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  and  consistent  view  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Bible;  and  to  all  who  have 
anything  more  than  a  merely  superficial  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fiuv 
reaching  truths  which  science  has  brought  to  lights  it  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties.  These  difficulties  are  felt  now  far  more  acutely  than  they  used  to 
be :  70  or  80  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  geology ;  but  the  progress  of 
science  has  brought  the  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  into  sharp  and  undisguised 
antagonism  with  the  Cosmogony  of  science.  The  efforts  of  the  harmonists 
have  been  well-intentioned;  but  they  have  resulted  only  in  the  construction 
of  artificial  schemes,  which  are  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  students  and  lovers  of  science,  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  entire  system  with  which  the  cosmogony  is  connected.  The  Cosmogony  of 
Genesis  is  treated  in  popular  estimation  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Christian 
faitL  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  represented  that  this  is  not  the  casa  A 
definition  of  the  process  by  which,  after  the  elements  composing  it  were 
created,  the  world  assumed  its  present  condition,  forms  no  article  in  the 
Christian  creed.  The  Church  has  never  pronounced  with  authority  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  Qenesis.  It  is  consequently  open  to  the 
Christian  teacher  to  understand  it  in  the  sense  which  science  will  pemutj^ 
and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  ascertain  what  that  sense  is.  But,  as  the 
Abb6  Loisy  has  justly  said,  the  science  of  the  Bible  is  the  science  of  the 
'  age  in  wBicfi  it  was  written ;  and  to  expect  to  find  in  it  supernatural  in- 
formation on  points  of  scientific  fact,  is  to  mistake  its  entire  purpose.  And  ' 
80  the  value  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis  lies  not  on  its  icientijie  side, 
bat  on  its  thsplogiail  side.  Upon  the  &lse  science  of  antiquity  its  author 
has  grafted  a  true  and  dignified  representation  of  the  relation  of  the  world 
to  God.  It  is  not  its  office  to  forestall  scientific  discovery;  it  neither 
comes  into  collision  with  science,  nor  needs  reconciliation  with  it  It  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written;  and  while  the 
spiritual  teaching  so  vividly  expressed  by  it  can  never  lose  its  freshness  or 
Tahie,  it  must  on  its  material  side  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  history  of  Semitic  cosmological  speculation  ^ 

^  See,  farther,  on  the  sabject  of  the  preceding  pages,  Huxley,  Collected  Essays^ 
rr.  64ff.,  139^200;  Biehm,  Der  Biblische  8chopfung$bericht,  Halle,  1881  (a  lecture 
pointing  out  the  theological  value,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  cosmogony  of 
Genesis) ;  C.  Pritchard,  Oceananal  Notes  of  an  Astronomer  on  Nature  and  Revela- 
Hon,  1889  (a  collection  of  sermons  and  addresses,  often  very  suggestive),  p.  257  ff. 
('The  Proem  of  Genesis,*  reprinted  from  the  Guardian,  Feb.  10,  1886);  Dr  Ladd, 
What  ii  the  BibU  t  (New  York,  1890),  chap.  v<  0  The  Bible  and  the  Sciences  of 
Matore') ;  Ryle,  Early  Narratives  of  OenesU  (1892),  chaps,  i.,  ii. ;  H.  Morton,  The 
Cotmog&mf  of  Genesis  and  its  Reconcilers,  reprinted  from  Uie  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April  and  July,  1897  (a  detailed  criticism,  by  a  man  of  science,  who  has  also 
theological  sympathies,  of  the  schemes  of  the  reconcilers.  President  Morton's 
general  conclusions  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  above.  See  a  note  by  the 
present   writer   in   the  Expositor,  June,   1898,  pp.  464—9);   Whitehouse,  art. 
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The  Sabbath. 

The  sabbath,  it  is  not  improbable,  is  an  institution  ultimately  of  Babylonian 
origin.    In  a  lexicographical  tablet  (ii  RawL  32, 1  16),  there  occurs  the  equa- 
tion Hm  fvOh  libbi=shabattum^  or  'day  of  rest  of  the  heart'  (i.a  as  parallel 
occurrences  of  the  same  phrase  shew,  a  day  when  the  gods  rested  from  their 
anger,  a  day  for  the  pacification  of  a  deity's  anger)  =  sabbath.    Further,  in 
a  religious  calendar  for  two  of  the  Assyrian  months  which  we  possess  ^ 
prescribing  duties  for  the  king,  the  7th,  14th,  19th',  21st  and  28th  days,  are 
entered  as  'fiivourable  day,  evil  day'  (Le.  a  day  with  an  indeterminate 
character,  which  might  become  either  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the 
directions  laid  down  for  its  obseryance  were  followed  or  not),  while  the 
others  are  simply  'favourable  days.'    On  the  five  specified  days,  certain  acts 
are  forbidden :  the  king  is  not^  for  instance,  to  eat  food  prepared  by  fire,  not 
to  put  on  royal  dress  or  offer  sacrifice,  not  to  ride  in  his  chariot  or  hold  court, 
&a ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  day  is  over,  he  may  offer  a  sacrifice 
which  will  be  accepted.    The  days,  it  is  evident,  are  viewed  superstitiously: 
certain  things  are  not  to  be  done  on  them,  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  jealousy 
or  anger  of  the  gods.    It  is  not  however  known  that  the  term  shabattum  was 
^pUed  to  these  days ;  nor  is  there  at  present  [1903]  any  evidence  that  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  'weeks,'  each  ending  with  a  day  marked  by  special 
observances,  was  a  Babylonian  institution  ^  Nevertheless,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  decided  similarity  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  institution ;  and 
it  is  more  than  possible  that.Schrader,  Sayoe,  and  other  Assyriologists  are 
right  in  regarding  the  sabbath  as  an  institution  of  Babylonian  origin.    Many 
other  institutions  of  the  Jewish  law  (cl  on  ch.  xvii)  were  common  to  Israel's 
neighbours,  as  well  as  to  Israel  itself^  though  the  Israelites,  in  appropriating 
them,  s&mped  upon  them  a  new  character ;  so  there  is  no  cL  priori  objection  to 
the  same  having  been  the  case  with  the  sabbath  as  well.    If  this  view  of  its 
origin  be  correct,  the  Hebrews,  in  adopting  it^  detached  it  from  its  connexion 
with  the  moon  (fixing  it  for  every  seventh  day,  irrespectively  of  the  days  of  the 
calendar  month),  they  extended  and  generalized  the  abstinence  associated  with 
it,  they  stripped  it  of  its  superstitious  and  heathen  associations,  and  made 
it  subservient  to  ethical  and  religious  ends^ 

CoBMOOONT  in  DB, ;  Zimmem  and  Cheyne,  art.  Grbation  in  EneB. ;  Zunmem,  The 
Bab,  and  Heh,  OenesU  (in  a  series  of  dbort,  popular  hrochuresj  called  *  The  Ancient 
E»8t  *),  1901,  pp.  1—28 ;  the  Abb^  Loiay,  Let  Mythe$  Bahylonient  et  let  premiert 
ekapitret  de  la  Gen^e  (1901),  pp.  1 — 102 ;  Jastrow,  Jewish  Quait.  Bev,  July,  1901, 
pp.  620 — 654  ;  L.  W.  King,  Bab,  Religion  and  Mythology  (popular),  pp.  68—146. 

^  See  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Bah,  and  Att,  S76  ff. 

'  Perhaps  the  49th  (i.e.  the  7  x  7th)  day  from  the  Ist  of  the  preceding  month. 
This  was  a  diet  non\  but  on  the  other  days  mentioned,  as  tiie  oontzact-tableta 
shew,  ordinary  persons  transacted  business  much  as  usual. 

*  Shdbattvm  is  at  present  known  to  occur  only  three  or  four  times  altogether  in 
the  Inscriptions.  The  terms  in  which  Prol  Sayoe  speaks  (Monamentt,  74 — 77 ; 
EHH,  198)  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  institution  was  greater  than  it  is. 

*  See  further  the  writer's  art.  Sabbath  in  DB,  (especially  §  ii.),  with  the 
references :  in  §§  iii.,  iv.,  also,  there  will  be  found  some  notice  of  references  to 
the  sabbath  in  the  Mishna,  and  other  post>Biblioal  Jewish  writings,  in  Uie  KT., 
and  in  early  Christian  writers.    See  also  now  KAT?  592  ff. 
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Geo.  li  1— 3»  it  will  be  obserred,  does  not  name  the  Babbath,  or  lay^own 
any  bw  fi>r  its  obaervanoe  by  man  :  all  that  it  aays  is  that  Qod  '  desisted '  on 
the  seventh  day  from  His  work,  and  that  He  *  blessed '  and  *  hallowed '  the  day. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  seventh  day  is 

V.  amply  part  of  the  writer's  representation,  and  that  its  sanctity  is  in  reality 
intedated :  instead  vi&  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  being  sacred,  becauie 
God  desisted  on  it  from  His  six  days'  work  of  creation,  the  work  of  creation 
was  distributed  among  six  days,  followed  by  a  day  of  rest,  because  the  week, 
ended  by  the  sabbath,  existed  already  as  an  institution,  and  the  writer  wished 

^  to  a4|nst  artificially  the  work  of  creation  to  it  In  other  words,  the  week, 
ended  by  tiie  sabbath,  determined  the  'days'  of  creation,  not  the  'days'  of 
creation  the  week. 

Chapters  IL  4^—IIL  24. 
The  Creation  and  FoM  of  Man. 

With  ii  4^  we  enter  into  an  atmosphere  very  different  from  that  of 
L  1— u.  4*.  That  the  narrator  is  a  different  one  is  so  evident  as  not  to  need  ' 
detailed  proof:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  here  some  of  the  more  salient 
"  points  of  diffsMBce.  iL  4^  ff  differs  then  firstly  from  ch.  i.  in  $tyle  and  form,  <- 
The  style  of  ch.  L  is  stereotyped,  measured,  and  precise ;  that  of  iL  4^  ff  is 
diversified  and  picturesque ;  there  are  no  recurring  formulae,  such  as  are  so 
marked  in  ch.  i ;  the  expressions  characteristic  of  ch.  L  are  absent  here  (e.g. 
to  create) ;  and  where  common  ground  is  touched  (as  in  the  account  of  the 
formation  of  man),  the  narrative  is  told  very  differently,  and  without  even 
any  allusion  to  the  representation  of  ch.  L  (e.g.  to  the  'image  of  God'). 
Ch.  L  displays,  moreover,  clear  marks  of  study  and  deliberate  systematiza- 
lion :  ii  4^  ff.  is  fresh,  spontaneous,  and,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense,  pdmitivo : 
we  breathe  in  it  the  clear  and  free  mountain  air  of  ancient  Israel  The  present 
murative  differs  secondly  from  ch.  i.  in  representation.  Both  the  details  and 
the  order  of  the  events  of  creation  (in  so  far  as  they  are  mentioned  in  it — for 
the  narrator  deals  briefly  with  everything  except  what  relates  directly  to  man) 
differ  from  the  statements  of  ch.  i.  The  earth,  instead  of  emerging  from  the 
waters  (as  in  L  9),  is  represented  aa  being  at  first  dry  (ii.  6),  too  dry,  in  fact,  to 
support  vegetation :  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  filling  it  with  living  forms 
is  the  creation  of  man  (ii  7),  then  follows  that  of  beasts  and  birds  (e.  19),  and 
lastly  that  of  woman  (9.  81  f.) ;  obviously  a  different  order  from  that  of  ch.  i.^ 
Another,  in  some  respects,  even  more  vital  difference,  is  that  in  ii  4^  ff.  the 
conception  of  God  is  much  more  anthropomorphic  than  it  is  in  ch.  i :  whereas 
there  God  accomplbhes  His  work  of  creation  by  a  series  of  words,  or  by  per- 
forming other  acts  (as  creating^  dividing^  making,  setting),  which  (taken  in 
connexion  with  the  objects  on  which  they  are  performed)  imply  nothing  local 

^  The  separation  between  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  indeed  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  suppoaition  that  ii.  4^  £f.  was  intended 
simply  as  a  more  detailed  aooonnt,  by  the  same  hand,  of  what  is  described 
Bommarily  in  i.  26 — 30 ;  bat  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  many  other 
differences  subsisting  between  the  two  narratives. 
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or  sensible  in  the  Divine  nature,  Jehorah  here,  for  instance,  moulds,  breathes 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  plants^  placet,  takes,  sets,  brings,  builds,  doses  up, 
walks  in  the  garden  (which  is  evidently  r^arded  as  His  aocostomed  abodeX  so 
that  even  the  sound  of  His  footsteps  is  heard,  and  makes  coats  of  skin  (ii  7,  8, 
15, 19, 21, 22,  iii  8,  21) ;  in  other  words,  He  performs  various  sensible  acts,  and 
is  evidently  conceived  as  locally  determined  within  particular  limits  in  a 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  ch.  i.  does  not  conceive  Him^ 

An  interest  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  entire  narrative  is  the  deaigp  to 

explain  the  origip  of  exUting  facts  qf^  human  nature,  eating  customs  and 

^    institutions,  especially  those  which  were  regarded  as  connected  with  the  loss 

by  man  of  his  primaeval  innocence.    Thus  among  the  facts  explained  are^  for 

^  ^  instance,  in  ch.  iL  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  and  the  institution  of  marriage,  ; 

*  and  in  ch.  iii.  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  the  custom  of  wearing  clothing,  \ 

the  gait  and  habits  of  the  serpent,  the  subject  condition  (in  the  ancient  world)  ' 

of  woman,  the  pain  of  child-bearing,  and  the  toilsomeness  of  agriculture.    The 

explanations  offered  of  these  facts  are,  however,  not  historical  or  scientific 

explanations,  they  are  explanations  prompted  by  religious  reflection  upon  the 

Yfacts  of  lifa    The  narrative  *  purports  to  account  for  the  entrance  into  the 

/  world  of  sin,  suffering,  and  shortened  life.    In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it 

I  is  less  faithful  to  historical  than  to  moral  and  religious  truth.    The  evidence  of 

Varchaeology,  geology,  biology,  and  allied  sciences  points  to  the  conclusion  that 

man,  so  far  from  having  begun  his  existence  upon  the  globe  in  the  happy 

surroundings  of  an  Bden,  has  slowly  emerged  from  a  state  of  savagely,  in 

which  he  was,  externally  at  leasts  little  removed  from  the  brute  creation.    His 

primitive  condition  was  not  one  of  harmony  and  happiness,  but  of  fierce 

conflict  against  opposing  forces.    Fain  and  death  prevailed  upon  earth  before 

^^jnan  made  his  appearance,  and  have,  it  would  seem,  been  prime  fiekctors  in  bis 

\     evolution.     The  narrative  is  valuable,  therefore,  not  as  a   description  of 

<^     historical  events,  but  as  a  declaration  of  certain  important  ideas'.'    See 

further  the  remarks,  p.  51  ff. 

II.  4^. .  .in  the  day  that  ^the  Lobd  God  made  earth  and  heaveiw^ 
5  And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of 

^  Heb.  Jehovah,  as  in  other  places  where  Lord  is  put  in  capitals. 

II.    4* — 7.    The  formation  of  man. 

4^,  5.  In  the  day  that  Jehovah  God  made  earth  and  heaven,  no 
Bhrub  (xxi.  15  ;  Job  xxx.  4k,  If)  0/  thefidd  woe  yet,  &c.*  The  words, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  sequel  (v.  7),  are  intended  to  describe  the 

^  The  same  oontrasted  oonceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  reour  in  many  subse- 
qnentparts  of  the  Bame  two  documents. 

«  Wade,  OU  Tea,  Uutory  (1901),  p.  60  t 

*  Dillm.  and  others,  however,  render  *  In  the  day  that  Jehovah  Qod  made  earth 
and  heaven— when  no  shrub  of  the  field  was  yet,  Ac.  [w.  6,  6] — Jehovah  God 
formed,*  &o,  (of.  the  footnote  on  i.  1).  If  this  oonstruction  (here  and  i.  1 — 3)  is 
correct,  it  may,  as  Hommel  has  remarked,  be  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence 
that  the  Bab.  account  of  creation  (p.  28)  begins  also  with  a  long  sentence 
containing  a  parenthetis. 
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the  field  had  yet  sprang  up :  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  J 
it  to  ram  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground;  6  but  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  &ce  of  the  ground.  7  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
mto  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living 

condition  of  the  earth  at  the  time  when  man  was  created :  no  shrub 
or  herb, — and  d  fortiori,  no  tree, — had  yet  appeared  upon  it,  for  it  was 
not  sufficiently  watered  to  support  vegetation.  According  to  i.  11  f., 
plant-  and  tree-life  was  complete  three  'days'  before  the  creation  of 
man :  obviously  the  present  writer  views  the  order  of  events  diflferently.  . 

in  the  day.  I.e.  at  the  time, — Heb.  usage  compressing  often  what 
may  have  been  actually  a  period  of  some  length  into  a  '  day/  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  vividly  and  forcibly :  see  e.g.  Jer.  xi.  4,  xxxiv.  13. 
\  ^j^v^^vfth  Qi^  An  unusual  combination,  recurring  throughout 
ii,  4* — iii.  24,  but  found  elsewhere  in  the  Hex.  only  Ex.  ix.  30,  and 
generally  uncommon.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  in  ii.  4^ — iii.  24  the 
original  author  wrote  simply  Jehomk  \  and  that  God  was  added  by^  the 
compiler,  with  the  object  of  identifying  expressly  the  Author  of  hfe  of 
ii.  4* — 25,  with  the  Creator  of  ch.  i.  On  the  name  *  Jehovah '  (properly 
'  Yahweh '),  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

6.  anid  there  woe  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground,— and,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  rain  by  artificial  irrigation. 

6.  but  a  mist  used  to  go  up...,  and  water  &c., — and  so  at  least 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  vegetation. 

a  mist*  The  word  (*ed)  occurs  again  only  in  Job  xxxvi.  27.  In 
Ass.  edu  means  the  overjlow  of  a  river,  esp.  of  the  Euphrates,  such  as 
annually  irrigated  the  plains  of  lower  Babylonia;  and  some  recent 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  renaer  here  '  but  a  flood  used 
to  come  up,'  &c.  (ct  EncB.  i.  949). 

7.  formed.  The  fig.  is  that  of  a  potter  (lxx.  ^Xcurcv),  moulding 
the  plastic  material  in  his  hands.  The  word  is  often  used  of  the 
Divine  operation,  with  reference,  not  only  to  material  objects  (as  here, 
Ps.  xciv.  9,  xcv.  5,  civ.  26),  but  also  more  generally,  as  of  a  nation, 
Is.  xxvii.  11,  xliii.  1,  and  even  of  shaping,  or  pre-ordaining,  events  of 
histoiy.  Is.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26,  xlvi.  11. 

man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  The  words  contain  a  point  not 
reproducible  in  English;  for  in  Heb.  Aground'  {'dddmdh)  is  in  form 
the  fem.  of  '  man '  {'dddm) :  thus  to  the  Hebrews  man  by  his  very 
name  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  Aground,'  and  to  find  his 
natural  occupation  in  working  it  (y.  5,  iii.  19,  23). — Cf.  xviii.  27 ; 
Ps.  ciii.  14 ;  Job  iv.  19,  viii.  19,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Wisd.  vii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47. 
See  also  p.  53  n,  2. 

breath  of  life.  Cf.  (of  animals  generally)  vii.  22  (see  note);  also 
fipirit  of  life  in  vi.  17,  vii.  15  (both  P).  Breath  is  evidently,  in  the 
great  majority  of  animals  ordinarily  known,  the  phjrsical  accompaniment 
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Boul.    8  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eaatwajrd,  in/ 
Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.    9  And 
out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that 

and  condition  of  life ;  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  endowed 
him  with  the  faculty  of  life :  cf.  Is.  xlii.  5  ;  Job  xxvii.  3  (where  *life' 
=  *  breath'  here  :  Heb.  n*shdmdh)y  xxxiii.  4^  xxxiv.  14. 

a  living  soul.  As  explained  on  i.  20,  a  '  soul '  is  in  Heb.  psychology 
common  to  both  animals  and  men ;  hence  no  pre-eminence  of  man  is 
declared  in  these  words:  they  simply  state  that  he  became  a  liying 
being.  Man's  pre-eminence,  according  to  this  writer,  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  the  special  tensibreathedf  which  is  not  used  of  the  other  animals 
(v,  19),  and  which  suggests  that  in  his  case  the  'breath  of  life'  stands 
in  a  special  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  may  be  the  vehicle  of  higher 
faculties  than  those  possessed  by  animals  generally.  Cf  Ez.  xxxvii.  9 ; 
and,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  Jn.  xx.  22.  Note  also  the  contrast  with  the 
'  life-giving  spirit '  (p.  4  ti.)  of  the  *  last  Adam '  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  (RV.). 

8 — 17.  God  does  not  leave  man  to  himself:  He  places  him  in  a 
garden  specially  prepared  for  him,  and  assigns  to  him  specific  duties. 

8.  a  garden.  Rather  what  we  should  call  a  park.  lxx.  (both  here 
and  elsewhere)  irapaScto-os  (=  Paradise  :  a  Pers.  word  signifying  properly 
an  enclosure^  and  then  in  particular  a  park),  which  hence  became  the 
usual  name  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  'garden'  planted  in  Eden. 

eastward.  The  original  home  of  man  is  placed  in  the  far- 
distant  East,  in  a  region  in  or  near  Babylonia,  the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient  and  influential  civilization  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

^Eden.  As  a  Heb.  word,  ^iden  would  mean  pleasure,  delight  (see 
cognate  words  in  Is.  xlvii.  8  ;  Neh.  ix.  25),  and  tnis  sense  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  it  to  the  Hebrews  (cf.  lxx.,  both  in  9.  15  and  generally, 
h  irapd^ur<K  riji  Tpv<f>rj^) :  if  it  be  the  true  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  we  must  suppose  'Eden'  to  be  an  abbreviation  for  'land  of 
Eden.'  But  '  Eden '  is  the  name,  not  of  the  garden  itself,  but  of  the 
region  in  which  it  lay,  so  that  there  is  no  particular  appropriateness 
in  such  a  meaning ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  Sumenan  edinu, 
a  word  explained  m  Ass.  word-lists  as  meaning  '  plain,  prairie,  desert,' 
in  which  case  it  will  denote  simply  the  great  ^uvial  plain  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates'.  Elsewhere  the  'garoen  of  Jehovah' 
^or  *  of  God '),  or  the  *  garden  of  Eden,'  is  alluded  to  as  the  type  of  a 
fertile,  well-watered  place,  abounding  in  noble  trees :  see  ch.  xiii.  10 ; 
Ez.  xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  8  f.,  16,  18,  xxxvi.  35 ;  Is.  li.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  3. 

0.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trees  with  which  the  garden  was  stocked 
(cf.  Ez.  xxxi.  8  f.,  16,  18),  partly  on  account  of  the  two  which  are 
singled  out  for  special  mention,  but  partly  also,  it  would  seem,  because, 
according 'to  the  conception  of  the  writer,  man  was  originally  intended 

I  Cf.  Friedrioh  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  da»  Paradiett  79  f.;  KAT.*  26  f.;  Bayoe, 
Monumentt,  95 ;  Zimmem,  KAT.^  529;  Pinches,  The  OT.  in  the  light  of  the  hut. 
recordt  of  An.  and  Bab.  (1902),  70 — 72;  and  see  Mass-ArnoU,  A$$.  Lex.  p.  31. 
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is  pleasant  to  the  sights  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  J 
m  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  eyiL  lOflnd  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads. 
11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon :  that  is  it  which  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold ;  12  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  ^onyz  stone. 

1  Or,  heryl 

to  subsist  on  the  firuit  of  trees  (cf.  v.  16) ;  he  is  not  condemned  to  Uve 
on  herbs  till  iii  18. 

the  tree  qf  life.  Cf.  on  iii.  24.  The  expression  occurs  also,  in  a  fig. 
sense,  in  Prov.  iii.  18,  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv.  4. 

10 — 14.  Provision  made  for  the  irrigation  of  the  garden.  The 
reference  is  implicitly  to  a  system  of  canals,  such  as  existed  in 
Babylonia,  from  at  least  the  time  of  Ilammurabi  (c.  2300  B.a)  onwards  S 
conveying  the  water  from  a  main  stream  to  different  parts  of  the  land. 
The  river  arose  in  Eden,  outside  the  garden ;  it  passed  through  the 
^[arden,  providing  water  for  its  irrigation ;  and  from  thence,  i.e.  as 
it  issued  from  the  garden,  it  was  divided,  and  became  /our  heads,  Le. 
(cf.  £e.  xvi.  25,  xxi.  19;  and  the  use  of  the  expression  'heads  of 
rivers '  in  Arabic  of  the  parting-point  of  two  streams,  cited  by  DeL) 
the  heads  of  four  streams,  each  taldng  its  separate  course,  as  described 
in  w.  11 — 14.  The  representation  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  river  flowing  through  the  warden :  even  aflber  leaving  it,  it  could 
still  supply  four  large  streams  . 

11.  Pishon.    Not  elsewhere  mentioned.    See  p.  58  ff. 
f^dvUdh.     Most  probablv  (see  on  x.  29)  a  region  in  the  NR  of 

Arabia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  me  Persian  Oulf.    The  gold  of  Arabia  was 
famed  in  antiquity. 

12.  bdellium,  Heb.  b'dolah,  mentioned  also  Nu.  xi.  7,  where 
the  manna  is  compared  to  it,  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  well-known 
substance.  Most  probably  it  was  what  the  Greeks  called  pSiXXa.  or 
jSScXAcov,  a  transparent,  wax-like  gum,  valued  for  its  fragrance,  and 
soothing  medicinal  properties  (Diosc.  i.  80;  Pliny,  Hit.  xn.  ix.; 
Plant.  Cure.  101,  in  a  bst  of  perfumes).  The  best  came  from  Arabia 
(Diosc.),  or  Bactria  (Pliny);  but  it  was  found  also  in  Gedrosia 
(Beloocxiistan),  India,  and  other  places.     See  further  the  art.  in  JEncB. 

onyx.  Heb.  shoham,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone,  much  esteemed 
by  the  Hebrews  (Job  xxviii.  16 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  12),  though  there  is 

>  See  Maspero,  n.  43  f. ;  and  cf.  below,  p.  156  n.  6. 

'  This  is  the  obvious  and  generally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  verse :  there 
is  however  another  view  according  to  which  it  describes,  not  fonr  streams  diverging 
from  one,  bat  four  streams  converging  into  one  (see  below,  p.  68  f.).  Bat  the 
narrator  is  manifestly  foUowing  in  his  description  the  downward  coarse  of  the 
stream;  it  is  most  annatural  to  suppose  that  by  the  words  *from  thence  it  was 
parted '  he  means  to  describe  its  upward  coarse,  above  the  garden. 
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13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  .f 
that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cnsh.    14  And  the  name  of 
the  third  river  is  ^Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  ^in  front  of 
Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates^  15  And  the  Lord 
God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress 

I  That  is,  TigrU,  «  Or,  toward  the  east  of 

some  uncertainty  what  it  was,  philolo^  throwing  no  li^ht  upon  the 
word,  and  the  ancient  versions  varying  much  in  their  renderings 
(lxx.  onyx,  beryl,  sardius,  emerald,  &c. ;  resh.  and  Tajg.  beryl;  Vulg. 
usually  onyx).  Either  beryl  or  onyx  seems  most  probable  (see  Bertl 
in  EncB,,  and  Onyx  in  DBX  According  to  Pliny  (HN,  xxxvn. 
§  86  ff.)  the  onyx  was  obtainea  specially  from  India  and  Arabia. 

In  Ass.  there  is  a  gem  sdmtu,  often  mentioned ;  but  it  is  at  present 
unfortunately  quite  uncertain  what  it  is  :  *'  turquoise '  (Sayce),  and 
'pearl'  (Haupt),  are  both  conjectural  renderings. 

13.  Gihon.    Not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  OT.* :  see  p.  58  flF. 
Gush.    The  usual  Heb.  name  of  Ethiopia  :  see  on  x.  6. 

14.  ffiddekel  (also  Dan.  x.  4).  The  Tigris :  Ass.  Idiglat,  Aram. 
Deklath,  Arab.  Dijlat*. 

in  front  of.  The  expression  might  mean  in  front  of  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  narrator),  i.e.  in  reality,  t^est  of:  *in  front  of,' 
however,  means  commonly  in  Heb.  (cf.  iv.  16,  xii.  8  ;  1  S.  xiii.  5 
Heb.)  east  of;  but  this  rendering  is  open  to  the  objection  that  Assyria 
extended  far  to  the  East  of  the  Tigris  :  hence,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  must 
either  be  supposed  that  the  description  is  a  vague  and  inexact  one 
(cf.  Is.  vii.  20) ;  or  (Sayce)  Asshur  must  be  taken  to  be  the  *  city  of 
Asshur,'  now  Kai'at  Sherkdt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  until  supers^ed  by 
Galah  and  Nineveh,  and  a  city  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian 
kings  in  their  inscriptions  (e.g.  KB.  i.  29,  33,  39,  125,  127,  133,  &c.). 
But  the  fact  of  this  city  being  not  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  OT. 
makes  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  it  should  be  named  here  as  a  land-mark. 

Euphrates.  Heb.  P*rdth;  Ass.  Pwrdtu  (the  Gk  form  Euphrates 
is  based  upon  the  Old  Persian  Vfrdtu). 

15.  Continuation  of  v.  9^  after  the  digression,  w.  10 — 14.  Man 
is  not  made  simply  to  enjoy  life;  he  is  U>  labour  and  work.  Even 
such  a  garden  as  the  one  described  in  v.  9  ^ives  scope  for  man's 
activity :  he  ia  to  till  it,  to  develop  its  capacities,  ana  adapt  it  to 
his  own  ends,  and  to  keep  (Is.  xxvii.  3)  or  guard  it,  against  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  neglected  garden  to  run  wild,  and  against  damage 
from  wild  animals  or  other  possible  harm. 

^  For  of  coarse  the  '  Oihon '  of  1  E.  i.  33  al.  cannot  be  intended.  As  a  Heb. 
word  Gt^on  would  mean  a  'gashing  forth :  see  the  cognate  verb  in  Job  xl.  23**. 

'  Tigris^  Old  Pers.  TigrA,  means  the  arrow-like,  i.e.  the  swift  (cf.  Strabo,  xi.  14. 
S),  from  Old  Pers.  tighra,  sharp,  tighri,  arrow. 
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it  and  to  keep  it    16  And  the  Lobd  God  commanded  the  man,  J 
saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 
17  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die. 

18  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  ^meet  for  him.  19  And 
oat  of  the  ground  the  Lobd  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field, 

^  Or,  antwering  to 

16, 17.  'But  man  is  not  designed  solely  to  till  and  keep  the  garden. 
There  are  dormant  in  him  capacities  of  moral  and  religious  attainment, 
which  must  be  exercised,  developed,  and  tested.  A  command  is 
therefore  laid  upon  him,  adaptea  to  draw  out  his  character,  and 
to  form  a  standard  by  which  it  may  be  tested.  It  is  a  short  and 
simple  command,  unaccompanied  even  by  a  reason  ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose :  man's  full  knowledge  of  what  he  must  do  or  not  do 
can  be  attained  only  as  the  result  of  a  long  moral  and  spiritual 
development,  it  cannot  exist  at  the  beginning.  And  the  command 
relates  to  something  to  be  avoided :  the  acknowledgment  and  observance 
of  a  limitation,  imposed  upon  his  creaturely  freedom  by  his  Creator  and 
Lord,  must  be  for  man  the  starting-point  of  everything  else '  (Dillm.). 

17.  The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, — implying  the  power  of 
distinguishing  them,  and  estimating  each  at  its  proper  worth, — is  a  ^ 
capacity  not  possessed  by  little  children  (Dt.  i.   39),  but  gradually 
acquired  by  them  (Is.  vii.  15,  16^,*  and  accordingly  deficient  m  second 
childhood  (2  S.  xix.  35) ;  it  is  specially  necessary  for  a  judge  (1  K.  iii.  9  *),  ' 
and  is  possessed  in  a  ^re-eminent  degree  by  divine  beings  (cL  iii.  5, 22), ' 
and  angels  (2  S.  xiv.  17^). 

18----25.    The  formation  of  animals  and  of  woman. 

18.  It  is  not  enough  to  place  man  in  the  garden  :  further  provision 
is  yet  required  for  the  proper  development  of  his  nature,  and  satisfaction 
of  its  needs  :  a  kelp,  who  may  in  various  ways  assist  him,  and  who  mav 
at  the  same  time  prove  a  comnanion,  able  to  interchange  thought  with 
him,  and  be  in  other  respects  nis  intellectual  equal,  is  still  needed. 

an  help  meet  for  him.  Better,  corresponding  to  him,  i.e.  adequate 
to  him,  intellectually  his  equal,  and  capable  of  satisfying  his  needs  and 
instincts'.     Cf.  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  24. 

19.  First  of  all  beasts  and  birds  are  formed,  also  from  the  ground^ 
and  brought  to  the  man  to  see  how  they  would  impress  him,  and 

>  AY.,  BY.  bad  :  bat  the  Heb.  is  the  same  ;  and  in  fact  the  expression  includes 
what  is  beneficial  and  injurioas,  as  well  as  what  is  morally  good  and  evil. 

*  'Meet'  is  of  course  an  archaism,  meaning  ndapted^  suitable  (cf.  Ex.  viii.  26; 
lit.  iii.  8  [AV.],  XT.  26).  To  speak  of  woman  (as  is  sometimes  done)  as  man*8  'help- 
meet '  (absolutely)  is  an  error  implying  strange  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 
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and  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  the  man  to  / 
fiee  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever  the  man  called 
every  living  creature^  that  was  the  name  thereof.  20  And  the 
man  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field  ;  but  for  ^man  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him.    21  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 

1  Or,  Adam 

whether  they  would  satisfy  the  required  need.  Fishes  are  not 
mentioned ;  the  possibility  of  their  proving  a  '  help '  to  man  being  out 
of  the  question. 

In  ch.  i.  animals  are  all  created  before  man :  so  that  it  is  again 
apparent  that  the  writer  of  ch.  ii.  4^  fF.  follows  a  diflFerent  conception 
of  the  order  of  creation.     (The  rend.  *  had  formed'  is  against  idiom.) 

what  he  would  call  them.  The  name  being  (primarily)  the 
expression  of  what  a  man  thinks,  this  is  tantamount  to  saying,  what 
impression  they  would  make  upon  him,  and  how  he  would  regard  them 
in  relation  to  mmself. 

living  creature.    Living  soul  (exactly  as  in  v.  7") :  see  on  L  20. 

20.  gave  names  &c.  Distinguished,  it  is  impued,  their  different 
characters,  or  appearances,  and  gave  them  corresponding  names.  A 
hint  is  here  given  of  one  of  the  earliest  uses  to  which  man  would  put 
his  fieu^ulty  of  langtiage  (cf.  p.  55) :  animals,  by  their  variety,  their 
often  remarkable  forms  and  habits,  their  life  and  activity,  in  many 
features  so  singularly  resembling  his  own,  would  impress  him  vividly, 
and  (quickly  give  him  occasion  to  put  this  faculty,  possessed  by  him,  to 
practical  use. 

But  amongst  all  the  animals  thus  surveyed  by  him,  there  was 
found  no  'help,  corresponding  to'  himself.  Many  animals  are 
serviceable  to  man,  and  so  a  '  help ' ;  some  may  even  become  bis 
companions :  but  none  are  on  an  equality  with  him ;  there  are  none 
with  whom  he  can  converse  intelligently,  or  whom  he  can  treat  as  his 
intellectual  or  social  equal.  *  The  dignity  of  human  nature  could  not, 
in  few  words,  be  more  beautifully  expressed'  (Dillm.) :  compare  the 
parallel  in  i.  26. 

for  man.  The  Massorites  have  here  and  iii.  17,  21  pointed  tnt6 
without  the  article,  treating  it  as  a  proper  name ;  but,  inasmuch  as, 
where  the  article  is  part  of  the  consonantal  text,  it  appears  consistency 
till  iv.  25  (see  e.g.  ii.  21,  iii.  22,  24,  iv.  1),  it  is  better  to  point 
accordingly  here  {ld*dddm,  not  l^dddm),  and  to  render  for  the  man. 

21,  22.  The  need  thus  awakened  in  the  man  God  now  proceeds 
to  satisfy  by  creating  woman. 

21.  a  deep  sleep.  In  order  that  the  secret  of  God's  operation  might 
remain  concealed  from  him.     The  word,  as  ch,  xv.  12,  1  8.  xxvi.  12. 

We  have  here  a  wonderfully  conceived  allegory,  designed,  by  a 
most  significant  figure,  to  set  forth  the  moral  and  social  relation 
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to  fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  J 
and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof:  22  and  the  rib,  which 
the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the  man,  ^made  he  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man.  23  And  the  man  said,  This  is  now  ^ 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
^ Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  ^Man.  24  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  fiither  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleaye  unto  his 
wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  25  And  they  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

^  Heb.  huiJded  he  into.  '  Heb.  Isshah.  '  Heb.  Ish. 

of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  the  dependence  of  woman  upon  man,  her 
close  relationship  to  him,  and  the  foundation  existing  in  nature  for  the 
attachment  springing  up  between  them,  and  for  the  feelinffs  with  which 
each  should  naturally  regard  the  other.  The  woman  is  formed  out  of 
the  man's  side :  hence  it  is  the  wife's  natural  duty  to  be  at  hand,  ready  '^ 
at  all  times  to  be  a  'help'  to  her  husband,  it  is  the  husband's  natural- 
duty  ever  to  cherish  and  defend  his  wife,  as  part  of  his  own  self 

23.  The  man  at  once  recognizes  in  the  woman  one  intimately 
related  to  himself,  and  fitted  to  be  his  intellectual  and  moral  consort. 

This  is  now  &c.  I.e.  tww  at  Icbst^  in  contrast  to  the  animals  which 
had  before  been  brought  to  him.  The  exclamation,  which  has  almost 
a  poetical  rhythm,  gives  expression  to  the  joyful  surprise  with  which 
he  beholds  her. 

bone  of  my  bones  &c.  Gf ,  though  the  expression  is  not  so  strong, 
xxix.  14 ;  Jud.  ix.  2 ;  2  S.  v.  1. 

Woman.  The  assonance  of  the  Heb.  (see  RVm.)  is  in  this  case 
fairly  repoducible  in  English.  Symmachus  for  the  same  purpose  uses 
aifSpk,  Luther  Mdnnin. 

24.  The  narrator's  comment,  explanatory  of  the  later  existing 
custom  (cf  X.  9,  xxii.  14^  xxxii.  32)  \  Ther^or^^ — ^viz.  because  man 
and  woman  were  originally  one,  and  hence  essentially  belong  together, — 
doth  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother ^  and  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  become  one  flesh :  the  attachment  between  them  becoming 
greater,  and  the  union  closer,  even  than  that  between  parent  and  child! 
Marriage, — and  moreover  monogamic  marriage, — is  tnus  explained  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  a  relation  estsublished  by  the  Creator. 
Cf  Mt.  xix.  4^6  (ii  Mk.  x.  6—8);  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  xi.  8—12 ;  Eph.  v. 
28—33  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12—14. 

they.    Lxx.  the  twain,  whence  Mt.  xix  5,  Mk.  x.  8,  I  Cor.  vi.  16. 

25.  The  narrative  closes  with  a  picture  of  their  child-like  innocence. 
The  particular  direction  in  which  their  innocence  is  represented  as 
displaying  itself,  is  due  probably  to  the  narrator's  intention  of  explaining 
afterwar£  (iii.  7,  cf  21)  the  origin  of  clothing. 

^  The  tenses  used  have  a  freqaentative  force:  see  G.-E.  §§  107',  112"^. 
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Chapter  IIL 
The  Fall  and  its  Conseqtiences. 

The  chapter  describes  how  man  waa  seduced  into  disobedieoce :  and  how, 
after  a  judicial  inquiry  held  by  Qod,  sentence  was  passed  successively  upon  the 
seducer,  upon  the  woman,  and  upon  the  man.  The  sinful  desire,  though  it  has 
its  real  seat  within  the  soul,  is  excited  by  an  outward  object,  appealing  to  the 
senses;  and  here  it  is  stimulated  into  activity,  and  directed  towards  its  object 
(the  forbidden  fruit),  by  the  serpent  The  serpent  is  introduced  in  the  first 
instance  simply  as  one  of  the  animals  which  had  passed  before  the  man :  it 
appears  soon,  however,  that  it  is  more,  at  any  rate,  than  an  ordinary  animal : 
it  possesses  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  it  exercises  with  supreme  intelligence 
and  skill  The  serpent  is  a  creature  which  among  primitive  and  semi-primitive 
peoples  nearly  always  attracts  attention :  its  peculiar  form  and  habits,  so  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  animals,  suggest  that  there  is  something  mysterious 
and  supernatural  about  it ;  the  Arabs,  for  instance,  say  that  in  every  serpent 
there  lurks  a  jinn  (or  spirit).  The  serpent  had  moreover  in  antiquity  the 
reputation  of  wisdom  (Mt.  x.  16),  especially  in  a  bad  sense :  it  was  insidious, 
malevolent,  'subtiL'  And  so  it  appears  here  as  the  representative  of  the  power 
of  temptation;  it  puts  forth  with  great  artfulness  suggestions,  which,  when 
embraced,  and  carried  into  action,  give  rise  to  sinful  desires  and  sinful  act& 
The  serpent  is  not,  however,  in  the  narrative  identified  with  the  Evil  Ooei  The 
OT.  does  not  mention  the  being  whom  we  call  '  Satan '  till  the  period  of  the 
exile;  and  even  then  he  is  not  the  'tempter'  of  the  NT.^:  it  was  only  later, 
when  it  had  become  usual  to  connect  the  power  of  evil  with  a  person,  that  those 
who  looked  back  upon  this  narrative  saw  in  the  serpent  the  Evil  One.  The 
identification  appears  first  in  Wisd.  ii.  23  f.  ('  by  envy  of  the  devil  sin  entered 
into  the  world');  cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2. 

III.     1  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  j 
the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.    And  he  said  unto  the 
woman,  Yea,  hath  Qod  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  ^any  tree  of  the 

^  Or,  all  the  treet 

m.  1.  The  serpent  begins  by  addressinff  the  woman,  the  weaker 
vessel,  who  moreover  had  not  herself  actual^'^  heard  the  prohibition 
(ii.  16  f.).  It  first  distorts  the  prohibition,  and  then  aflects  8ur|)rise 
at  it  when  thus  distorted ;  thus  it  artfully  sows  doubts  and  suspicions 
in  the  heart  of  the  unsuspecting  woman,  and  at  the  same  time 


^  See  A.  B.  Davidaon'a  note  on  Job  i.  6  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  SchooU, 
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garden  ?  2  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  Of  the  fruit  J 
of  the  trees  of  the  garden  we  may  eat :  3  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  4  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  sxu^ly  die :  6  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  ^God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  that  the  tree  was  'to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did 

^  Or,  i^odf  '  Or,  detirabU  to  look  upon 

insinuates  that  it  is  itself  qualified  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  such 
a  prohibition. 

subtil.  Or,  wify  (Jos.  ix.  4),  crc^ftif  (Job  v.  12) ;  used  also  in  a 
good  sense  (»  cailidus),  Pr.  xii.  16,  23  a/. 

2,  3.  The  woman  corrects  the  serpent ;  and,  to  shew  how  fiilly 
aware  she  is  of  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition,  adds  (what  is  not 
contained  in  ii.  16  f.)  that  they  are  not  even  to  touch  the  fruit  of  the 
tree. 

4.  5.  The  serpent  now  goes  on  to  deny  flatly  the  truth  of  the 
threat,  to  suggest  an  unworthv  motive  for  it,  and  to  hold  out  the  hope 
of  a  ^reat  boon  to  be  secured  by  disobedience.  The  immediate  rewara, 
adroitly  though  fallaciously  put  forward,  thus  sets  out  of  sight  the 
remoter  penalty. 

5.  for  God  doth  know  &c.  It  is  not  on  your  account,  to  save  you 
from  death,  but  on  His  account,  to  prevent  your  becoming  like  Him, 
that  He  has  forbidden  you  to  eat  this  fruit.  The  serpent  attributes 
the  prohibition  to  envy,  me  quality  so  often  ascribed  to  tne  gods  by  the 
Greeks  (e.g.  Hdt.  i.  32,  m.  40,  vn.  10,  48). 

cu  God.  Or,  (MS  gods  fRVm.  =  AV.).  The  Heb.  is  ambiguous  (the 
Heb.  for  'Ood'  bein^  plural  in  form) ;  so  that  the  marg.  is  auite  possible 
(cf.  t7.  22 ;  2  S.  XIV.  17).  The  distinction  between  6oa  ana  divine 
beings  was  not  so  clearly  drawn  hy  the  Hebrews  as  it  is  by  us  (cf.  1  S. 
xxviii.  13;  perhaps,  also,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  6,  xcvii.  7,  cxxxviii.  1) :  angels 
are  called  sometimes  the  *  sons  of  God '  (or  '  of  the  gods ' ;  cf.  on  v.  22, 
and  p.  82  n.). 

6.  The  woman  does  not  repel  the  suggested  doubt  as  to  God's 
truth  and  love,  but  yields  to  it :  the  prospect  of  the  tree  in 
front  of  her,  and  the  thought  of  the  boon  to  be  so  speedily  and 
easily  acquired,  overpower  her :  she  both  eats  of  the  fruit  herself, 
and  also  offers  it  to  ner  husband,  who  naturally  follows  the  example 
which  she  has  set. 

to  maie  one  wise.  Better,  though  the  general  sense  remains  the 
same,  far  becoming  wise  (Ps.  ii.  10,  xciv.  8).     To  look  upon  (lxx., 
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eat ;  and  she  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  J 
eat  7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  ^aprons.  8  And  they  heard  the  'voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  ^oool  of  the  day :  and  the 
man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  9  And  the  Lord  God 
called  unto  the  man,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou? 

^  Or,  girdles  ^  Or,  sound  *  Heb.  wind. 

PesL,  Vulff.,  Ges.,  RVm.)  is  a  meaning  of  hiskil  which  is  not  otherwise 
known.  (J.t  occurs  in  ^amaic,  and  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  but  only  in 
the  refleanve  conjug.,  properly  to  shew  oneself  attentive.) 

7.  They  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  ana  so,  the  idea  is, 
they  had  passed  in  a  moment — as  we  all  pass,  though  only  in  the 
course  of  years — from  the  innocence  of  chilahood  into  the  knowledge 
which  (see  on  ii.  17)  belongs  to  adult  s^e.  Their  sense  of  ^ilt  betrays 
itself  unconsciously,  before  long,  in  their  behaviour  as  described  in  v.  8. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  narrator  notices  only  their  acquisition  of 
another  sense,  iu  which  adult  age  differs  from  childhood,  and  the 
absence  of  which  had  been  noted  in  ii.  24  as  a  mark  of  innocence. 

the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened.  The  expression  is  used  of  any 
sudden,  or  miraculous,  enlightenment,  xxi.  19,  2  K.  vi.  17.  The 
serpent's  words  (v.  5)  were  thus  fulfilled ;  but  the  knowledge  gained 
^  was  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 

fig  imoes.  Why  in  particular  >J^-leaves  ?  Probably  because  among 
the  leaves  of  Palestinian  trees  those  of  the  fig-tree  were  the  largest. 
The  mention  of  the  fig  is  an  indication  that  the  narrative,  if  Babylonian 
in  origin,  must  have  been  domesticated  in  Palestine  :  for  the  fig-tree  is 
indigenous  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  (Hdt.  1. 193)  there  were  *  no  fig- 
trees  *  in  Babylonia. 

aprons.  Girdles,  such  as  used  to  be  worn  round  the  loins, — in 
later  times,  outside  the  dress.   See  the  same  word  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  Is.  iii.  24. 

8—13.     God's  judicial  inquiry. 

8.  wice.  Rather,  sound.  The  garden  was  one  in  which,  it  is 
implied,  Ood  and  man  were  wont  to  meet  and  discourse  together :  but 
now,  when  they  hear  His  footsteps,  they  are  afraid — for  tne  voice  of 
conscience  tells  them  that  they  have  incurred  His  displeasure — and 
make  a  vain  attempt  to  hide  themselves. 

toward  the  cool  of  the  day.  I.e.  toward  evening,  when  in  the  East 
a  cooling  wind  arises  (Cant.  ii.  17  =  iv.  6),  and  the  Oriental  can  issue 
forth  from  his  dwelhng  (contrast  ch.  xviii.  I). 

9.  Where  art  thou?  *The  call  whicn,  after  every  sin,  repots 
itself  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  deceive  himself  and  others  concerning 
his  sin'  (Dillm.). 
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10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  ^Toice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  J 
afiraidy  because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself.  11  And  he 
said.  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of 
the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not 
eat?  12  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat  13  And  the 
Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  ? 
And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat 
14  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast 
done  this,  cursed  art  thou  ^above  all  cattle,  and  ^above  every 
beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt 

^  Or,  uwnd  ^  Or,  /nom  osaumg 

10.  Being  no  longer  able  to  hide  himself,  but  shrinking  still  from 
acknowledgmg  the  entire  tmth,  the  man  at  first  alleges  only  his 
nakedness,  as  the  cause  of  his  concealment. 

11, 12.  But  the  Judge  presses  for  a  full  confession,  so  the  man 
now  owns  the  deed,  but  seeks  immediately  to  extenuate  it  by  casting 
the  blame  for  it  upon  the  woman,  and  even  ultimately  upon  Ood 
(^whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me'). 

13.  The  woman,  when  questioned,  in  her  turn  casts  the  blame 
upon  the  serpent.     Gf.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;   1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

The  object  of  the  questions  is  to  elicit  from  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  a  fall  admission  of  their  guilt.  No  such  questions  are  put  to 
the  serpent,  because,  being  not  a  morally  responsible  being,  the  awaken- 
ment  of  a  sense  of  guilt  in  it  is  not  needed,  or  indeed  possible. 

14 — 19.    The  sentences. 

14,  15.  The  sentence  on  the  serpent.  The  serpent,  being  an 
animaL  is  not  morally  responsible :  but  it  is  punished  here  as  the 
r^«8entatm  of  eyil  thou|ht8  and  suggestions  f  man  must  recognize, 
in  its  punishment,  how  the  curse  of  Ood  rests  upon  all  evil  thoughts, 
such  as  those  of  which  it  has  been  the  instigator. 

14.  Qixyioe.  Lit.  o/wt  of,  or  (RVm.)  from  among,  i.e.  selected  out  of 
others  as  cursed,  and  not  impi3dng  (as  'above'  might  suggest)  that 
other  animals  are  cursed  likewise. 

fipon  thy  beUy  &c.  The  mark  of  the  serpent's  curse  consists  in  its 
crawling  cait,  and  dusty  food  (cf  Is.  Ixv.  25) ;  not  that  it  actually 
lived  on  dust,  but  moving  as  it  did  with  its  mouth  upon  the  ground,  it 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  swallow  more  dust  than  other  animals  (cf 
Mic.  vii.  17). 

As  the  serpent^  by  the  stealthiness  and  rapidity  of  its  attack,  and 
its  often  deadly  bite,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  destructiveness  of  the 
power  of  evil,  so,  by  its  life  passed  in  the  dust,  it  was  to  remind  man 
of  the  prostrate  condition  in  which  it  was  Gods  design  and  intention 
that  the  power  of  evil  should  ever  be  held  down. 
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thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :    15   and  I  will  put  enmity  J 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed:  it  shall  ^bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  ^bruise  his 
heeL    16  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 

^  Or,  VU  in  trait  for 

aU  the  days  of  thy  life.  The  serpent  is  obviously  identified  here 
with  the  serpent-roc^ ;  and  suitably  so,  for  it  repr^ents  the  ever- 
reviving,  ever  newly  active,  power  of  evil  (cf.  *  seed '  in  v.  15). 

15.  The  serpent  is  to  be  not  only  a  grovelling  creature;  there  is 
to  be  irreconcilable  enmity  between  it  and  man.  The  terms  of  the 
sentence  are  suggested  by  the  relation  actually  existing  between  the 
human  race  and  (speaking  generally)  the  seipent  race;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  words  used  include  more  than  this :  the  serpent^  even  more 
clearly  than  in  v,  14,  is  the  representative  of  the  power  of  eviL 

bruise.  The  word  recurs  Job  ix.  17;  Fs.  cxxxix.  11  ^  'Bruise,' 
however,  does  not  properly  suit  the  last  clause  (where  it  is  used  of  the 
serpent);  hence  manV  moderns  render  aim  at,  rmke  far  (cf.  Lxz. 
nypi/o-ci^s) ;  Onk.  watchy  observe),  supposing  shUph  to  be  a  cognate  fonn 
of  shaapky  prop,  to  pant  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  fig.  to  pant  after^  he  eager  for 
(in  a  hostile  sense),  rs.  Ivi.  1,  2,  Ivii.  3  ol  [RV.  would  swalkm  me  «/>]. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  poetic,  metaphorical  applica- 
tion (RVm.  lie  in  wait  for  is  too  firee)  is  here  very  suitable  either ;  and 
it  seems  better,  on  the  whole,  to  retain  bruise,  supposing  it  to  be  used 
improperly  of  the  serpent  in  the  last  clause  on  account  of  its  use  of  the 
woman's  seed  in  the  clause  before. 

The  passage  has  been  known  for  long  as  the  Protevanaelium ;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  that :  but  we  must  not  read  into  the  words  more  than 
they  contain.  No  tictory  of  the  woman's  seed  is  promised,  but  only  a 
perpetual  antagonism^  in  which  each  side,  using  the  weapons  which  it  is 
natural  to  it  to  employ,  will  seek  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  other. 
Only  from  the  general  drift  and  t«nor  of  the  passage  can  it  be  inferred 
that  the  conflict  is  one  in  which  the  '  seed  of  the  woman '  may  hope 
ultimately  to  have  the  victory :  as  Dillm.  remarks,  a  conflict  ordained 
by  Ood,  in  which  the  serpent  is  viewed  evidently  as  the  offender  and 
aggressor,  cannot  but  end  in  the  triumph  of  its  opponent.  The  passage 
thus  '  strikes  at  the  outset  of  redemptive  history  the  note  of  promise 
and  of  hope'  (Ottley,  History  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  11).    See  further 

16.  The  sentence  on  the  woman :  pain,  especiallv  the  pain 
attendant  upon  child-bearing,  and  evils  arising  out  of  her  relation 
to  her  husband. 

thy  pain  and  thy  cofiception.  I.e.,  probably,  pain  (in  general),  and 
especiaUy  such  as  is  the  result  of  pregnancy.     'Pain'  (p3^»  only 

^  Here  probably  corrupt  (read  prob.  ^^3^^.,  *  screen  me'):  for  'darkness'  cannot 
be  said  naturally  to  *  braise  *  a  person. 
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children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  J 
rule  oyer  thee.    17  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree, 
of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  ^toil  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 

^  Or,  lorrow 

besides  1?.  17,  y.  29)  inclndes  bodily  as  well  as  mental  pain ;  and  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  what  we  should  now  describe  as  '  sorrow '  (see  y.  29). 

in  pain  &c.  The  Hebrews  spoke  proyerbially  of  the  severe  pain  (^^n, 
not  3Yy,  as  here)^  of  child-bearing  (e.g.  Is.  xxi.  3 ;  Jer.  vL  24 ;  Ps.  xlviiL 
6) ;  and  here  it  is  represented  as  the  penalty  for  Eve's  transgression. 

thfji  desire  Ac  Woman  is  to  be  dependent  in  two  respects  upon 
her  husband :  {1)  she  will  desire  his  cohabitation,  thereby  at  the  same 
time  increasing  ner  liability  to  the  pain  of  child-bearing ;  (2)  he  will 
rule  owr  her,  with  allusion  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  woman  in 
antiquity,  when  she  was  often  not  more  than  the  slave  of  her  husband, 
and  was  liable  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  arbitrariness. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world  has 
been  the  cause  of  inmieasurable  su£fering  to  woman  in  precisely  many 
of  the  wajTS  that  are  here  indicated ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  physi(»J  constitution  of  the  human  frame  has  been  so  altered  by  it 
that  a  function,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exercised  painlessly, 
should  have  become  a  painful  one :  in  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  text 
implies  this,  we  can  only  conclude  that,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
wnter  was  guided  by  moral  rather  than  by  historical  considerations 
(cf  p.  36).  At  the  same  time,  even  in  regard  te  child-becuring,  it 
is  no  doubt  the  case  that  at  this  critical  and  anxious  moment  of 
a  woman's  life,  the  sense  of  past  wrong-doing  weighs  peculiarly 
u^n  her,  and  also  that  men's  cruelty  and  women's  folly  have  con- 
tributed to  make  the  process  more  painful  and  perilous  for  women 
than  it  is  for  animals. 

17 — 19.  The^  sentence  on  the  man.  Work  had  been  appointed 
for  man  before  (iL  15) :  the  penalty  is  to  consist  in  its  labonousness, 
and  in  the  disappointmente  and  vexations  which  often  accompany  it. 
Agriculture  is  specified  in  particular,  because  it  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  has  always  oeen  one  of  the  most  necessary,  of  human  employmente; 
and  a  curse  is  accordingly  laid  upon  the  sou  and  u{K>n  its  productive 
power.  Human  wilfulness  and  human  sin  have  in  innumerable  ways 
embittered  toil ;  but,  as  before,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
affected  directly  the  physical  productivity  of  the  earths 

17.  tail.  Heb.  ]n^,  patn^  as  u  16^;  here  o{paif\ful  toil,  as  v.  29 ; 
ct  the  use  of  the  cognate  3Vy  in  Pr.  x.  22^  xiv.  23',  v.  10^  Ps.  cxxvii.  2. 

*  It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  dassioal  antiquity  also  supposed  that  in  the 
Qolden  Age  the  earth  brought  forth  spontaneously  all  that  was  required  for  human 
needs,  and  that  the  enltivation  of  the  soil  was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period  (see 
e^.  Hea.  Op.  et  Diet,  118  f.;  Ovid,  Met.  z.  101  ff.;  and  of.  Verg.  Q.  z.  121  ff.). 

P.  4 
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the  days  of  thy  life ;  18  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  U  bring  J 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field;  19  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  &ce  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thoii  taken :  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.  20  And  the  man  called  his 
wife's  name  ^Eve ;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 
21  And  the  Lord  Qod  made  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife  coats  of 
stdnSy  and  clothed  them. 

22  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  aa 
one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  eyil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
ever:  23  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 

^  Heb.  Hotwaft,  that  is,  LMng^  or,  Life, 

18.  the  heri  of  the  fidi.  Herbs,  it  is  implied,  need  to  be  toil- 
somely cultivated,  to  prevent  their  being  choked  by  weeds,  whereas  the 
fimit  of  trees  jfii.  16)  matures  spontaneously. 

10.  till  &c.  Emphasizing  the  thought  of  v.  17  end^  Ihat  the  toil 
is  to  be  life-long. 

a/nd  unto  dust  &c.  G£  Job  x.  9,  zxxiv.  15 ;  P&  xc  3,  civ.  29  (of 
animals),  cxlvi.  4 ;  Eccl.  iii.  20,  xii.  7. 

20.  Eve.  Heb.  ffawwdh,  |life';  the  name  being  explained  as 
implpn^  that  all  (human)  life  originated  from  her.  The  word  must  be 
a  very  old  one  in  Hebrew ;  like  Jehovah  (' Yahweh'),  it  is  derived  from 
a  form  (with  v>  for  y)  obsolete  in  ordinary  Hebrew,  though  preserved  in 
Phoenician,  as  hdwdh,  *  to  be,'  is  preserved  in  Aramaic. 

21.  The  feeling  which  prompted  the  makmg  of  girdles  of  fig-leaves 
(v.  7)  is  recognized  as  a  sound  one ;  only  coverings  of  a  more  permanent 
and  substantial  kind  are  provided.  The  origin  of  clotMna  is  at  the 
same  time  explained.  Skins  of  animals  are  mentioned  as  tne  simplest 
and  most  primitive  kind  of  clothing  in  practical  use. 

cocUs.    Bather,  tuzucs. 

22 — 24.  The  expulsion  from  Paradise.  Man  was  created,  it  is 
implied,  mortal ;  though,  if  he  had  continued  innocent  he  might  have 
secured  immortsility  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life.  But  immortality — or 
at  least  immortality  to  be  so  attained — ^is  out  of  the  question  for  a 
sinful  beinff :  to  prevent  him  therefore  from  obtaining  it,  he  is  driven 
forth  to  tin  the  ground  to  which  he  belongs  (iL  7,  iii.  19),  under  the 
toilsome  conditions  imposed  in  v.  17  ff. 

22.  cuane  qfus.  Man  has  acouired  to  a  certain  degree  what  is  a 
divine  prero^tive  or  distinction.  It  is  not  however  said  that  he  has 
become  like  Jehovah,  but  only  that  he  has  become  like  one  of  the  class 
of  divine  beings  {dL  on  «.  6)  to  which  Jehovah  also  belongs. 
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24  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  J 
garden  of  Eden  the  Cherabun,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

M.  The  Cherubim,  and  the  flaming  sword,  set  to  ^ard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  l\fe^  are  a  Bymbolical  expression  of  the  trath  that  the 
garden  of  innocence  and  pnrity  and  ideial  happiness  cannot  be  entered 
again  by  man  npon  earth. 

Bat  the  garden,  with  the  tree  of  immortality  in  its  midst,  thus  lost 
to  man  in  his  eardily  existence,  came  in  a  later  sj^e,  when  the  belief 
in  a  ftttare  life  began  more  definitely  to  shane  itself  to  supply  imagery 
for  the  ideal  place  of  happiness  after  deatn.  And  so  we  find  '  the 
garden  of  Eden'  (111?  U)  in  j^st-Biblical  Jewish  writingsS  and  'Paradise 
(see  on  ii.  8)  in  2  Esdr.  viu.  52,  the  NT.  (Lk.  xziii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ; 
Bey.  ii.  7),  and  other  Christian  writings,  used  to  denote  the  future 
abode  of  tibe  blessed;  comp.  the  'tiree  of  life'  in  Enoch  xxv.  4  f.' 
(2  cent  B.a) ;  2  Esdr.  viii.  52 ;  Rev.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2. 

On  the  emblematic  figures  called  Cherubim,  see  further  p.  60  f 

AIluAioDS  to  the  Fall  scarcely  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  OT.  (for  Hoa.  yI.  7» 
Job  zzzL  33,  are  both  uncertain:  see  BVm.}:  they  appear,  however,  in  the 
Apocrypha,  as  Wisd.  ii.  24,  x.  1 ;  Eodus.  xxr.  24;  2  Bsdr.  iii.  21,  ir.  30,  viL  48 
(118);  cf.  Apoc  of  Baruoh  liv.  Ifi,  19  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  Eomanif  p.  137); 
and  in  NT.  the  references  to  it  are  frequent;  see  Rom.  ▼.  12—21;  1  dor. 
XT.  21  £;  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  14;  Rev.  xii  9,  xx.  2. 


On  the  narrcttive  ii  4^— iiL  24. 

In  reading  these  two  chapters  we  must  distinguish  between  the  narrative 
itself — the  scenery  and  incidents,  as  such, — ^and  the  spiritual  teaching  which 
they  are  intended  to  convey.  The  material  side  of  the  narrative  was  derived, 
V  there  can  be  little  doubt^  from  the  representations  and  traditions  current 
v^  among  the  writer's  feQow-countrymen,  though  not  entirely  of  native  origin. 
The  narrative  contains  features  which  have  unmistakable  counterparts  in  the 
rdigious  traditions  of  other  nations;  and  some  of  these,  though  they  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  Israd's  religion,  carry  indications  that  they  are 
not  native  to  it  A  ^golden  age'  standing  at  the  beginning  of  history,  in  which 
the  earth  yielded  its  products  freely,  and  men  lived  a  life  of  ideal  happinesi, 
unalloyed  by  care  or  sin,  by  toil  or  trouble,  was  pictured  by  many  ancient  nations, 
Persians  and  Indians,  for  instance,  as  well  as  Greeks  (e.g.  Hea  Op.  et  Diee, 
90—92,  109—120)  and  Romans  (Ov.  Met.  l  89—112).  The  idea  of  a  garden 
upon  earth,  whidi  is  Qod's  own  abode^  and  in  which  supernatural  gifts  are 
conferred  by  means  of  the  fruits  of  trees,  is  akin  to  (though  not  identical 
with)  the  representations  current  in  India  and  Persia,  according  to  which  the 

1  E.g.  Aboth  V.  20  (Taylor  29) ;  Tora.  of  Oant.  iv.  12.     Ot  Bnooh  Iz.  8  « the 
gardan  where  the  eieet  and  righteooe  dwell/  with  Charles*  note. 
*  Where,  however,  its  trait  oonfers  only  long  life,  not  immortality. 

4—2 
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dwellings  of  gods  and  genii  on  the  sacred  moontalns  contained  wonderful  trees 
able  to  confer  many  different  kinds  of  blessings,  especially  (as  the  Soma  plant) 
immortality.  Both  these  and  other  elements  in  the  representation,  as  the 
Cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword,  perhaps  even  the  serpent,  have  in  &ct  a 
mythical  colouring,  and  suggest  the  inference  that  they  have  been  derived 
^ultimately  from  a  mythological  source.  There  are  also  features  tending 
specifically  to  connect  the  narrative  with  Babylonia.  As  different  repreaea* 
tations  of  the  course  of  creation  were  current  in  Israel,  so,  as  we  now  know, 
they  were  also  current  in  Babylonia;  and  one  in  which,  as  in  ch.  ii.»  the 
formation  of  man  precedes  that  of  plcmts  and  animals,  exists  in  a  very  ancient 
narrative  (according  to  Hommel,  as  old  as  3-^4000  B.a)  which  was  published  by 
Mr  Finches  in  1890.  It  is  too  long  to  translate  verbatim^;  but  it  describes 
how  when  as  yet  'no  reed  had  sprung  up,  no  tree  had  been  created'  [c£  Gen.  iL  5\ 
no  house  or  city  built,  Nippur  and  Erech,  with  their  temples,  not  yet  founded, 
and  when  the  worid  was  all  a  sea,  Marduk  formed  the  dry  land,  and  made  it 
an  abode  for  the  gods ;  and  after  this  how  he  'cheated  mankind,'  made  beasts 
of  the  field,  living  things  of  the  field,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  their 
places,  the  verdure  of  the  field,  grass,  marshes,  reeds,  the  wild-cow  with  her 
young,  the  young  wild-ox,  the  ewe  with  her  young,  the  sheep  of  the  fold,  parka 
and  forests,  and  finally  houses  and  cities,  and  Kippur  and  Erech  with  their 
temples.  In  view  of  the  antiquity  of  this  narrative,  Prof.  Bayce'  does  not 
hesitate  to  see  in  it  Hhe  earliest  starting-point  yet  known  to  us  of  that  form  of 
the  story  of  creation,  which  we  find  in  Gen.  ii'  Two  of  the  rivers  mentioned 
in  Gen.  ii  are  Babylonian;  perhaps  'Eden,'  and  the  fAoAam-stone  (ii.  12)  are  so 
likewise.  The  irrigation  of  a  tract  of  country  by  a  large  river  (with,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  cross-canals)  is  Babylonian.  A  sacred  pabn-tree,  with  two  winged 
figures,  having  the  heads  sometimes  of  eagles,  sometimes  of  men,  standing  or 
kneeling  on  either  side,  is  often  depicted  on  Assyrian  gems^  It  ib  possible  that 
these  figures  are  the  prototypes  of  the  Biblical  'cherubim'  (see  further  p.  60  f.). 
A  very  ancient  inscription  may  be  here  dted,  describing  a  sacred  garden  with 
a  mystic  tree,  which  in  its  general  conception  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Heb. 
'garden  of  God*'— 

At  Eridu^  a  palm-stalk  grew  overshadowing;  in  a  holy  place  did  it  become 

green; 
its  root  was  of  bright  lapis-lasuli  whidi  stretched  towards  the  abyss*; 
[before]  the  god  Ea  was  its  growth  at  Eridu,  teeming  with  fertility ; 
its  seat  vras  the  (central)  place  of  the  earth; 
its  foliage  (1)  was  the  couch  of  Bahu,  the  (primaeval)  mother. 

^  It  may  be  read  in  fall  in  Ball's  Light  from  the  East,  p.  18,  or  KB.  vz.  89 — ia. 
See  also  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Au.  444—450;  Zimmem,  KAT.*  498. 

*  MommenU,  p.  93.  *  BaU,  op.  eit.  pp.  28,  29—33. 

«  Pinches,  Tram.  Viet.  Intt.  xm.  (1897).  p.  44 ;  Pmohes,  op.  eit.  (above,  p.  88  a.), 
p.  71  (with  some  differences  in  the  tran^tion) ;  Sayoe,  Monumentif  p.  101. 

*  Eridu  was  a  veiy  ancient  sacred  city  of  Babylonia;  formerly,  when  the 
Persian  Qnlf  extended  farther  inland  than  it  does  now,  it  stood  upon  its  eouth 
shore ;  now  its  site  (Aba-Shahrein)  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eaphrates,  about  50 
miles  from  its  moath  (Maspero,  x.  561,  568,  614  f.,  with  map).  Its  saered  tree  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eri-aka  [p.  1661,  who  calls  himself  its  guardian  {KB.  nz.  i.  97). 

*  The  'waters  under  the  earth.' 
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Into  the  heart  of  its  holy  house  which  spread  its  shade  Hke  a  forest  hath 

no  man  entered. 
In  its  interior  is  the  son-god,  Tammns, 
Between  the  mooths  of  the  riyers  (which  are)  on  both  sides^ 

Enough  will  have  been  adduced  to  shew  that,  though  no  complete  Baby- 
Ionian  parallel  to  the  story  of  Paradise  is  at  present  known,  there  are  features 
in  the  narratiye  which  point  strongly  towards  Babylonia,  and  in  the  light  of 

^the  known  foct  that  other  elements  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are  derived 
from  Babylonia,  authorize  the  inference  that  echoes  of  Babylonian  beliefs 
supplied,  at  least  in  part,  the  framework  of  the  representation '. 

In  oonsidering  the  question  of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  represen- 
tation, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race  reach 
back,  it  is  certain  (p.  xxxi  ff.),  to  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  from 
which  any  trustworUiy  recoUoctions  could  have  been  transmitted  to  historical 
times :  and  hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  had  more 

^trustworthy  information  respecting  the  life  and  condition  of  the  first  men  than 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  for 
bdieving  that  the  pictures  which  their  historians  offer  of  primitive  times  were 
derifed  from  the  same  source  as  those  drawn  by  other  nations,  vis.  folk-lore^ — 
whether  native  or  borrowed,  cannot,  naturally,  in  every  particular  detail  be 
precisely  determined.  And  so  we  may  conclude,  in  view  of  the  ficusts  mentioned 
above,  that  a  legend  respecting  the  first  beginnings  of  man  upon  earth,  contain- 
ing elements  derived  partly  from  Babylonia,  partly,it  may  be,  from  elsewhere,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  other  features,  strongly  Hebraized,  was  current  in  ancient 
Isii^el;  and  that  this,  stripped,  of  its  primitive  ppljthejgm,  and  retaining  only 
Csdnt  traces  of  what  was  probably  its  original  mythological  character,  formed 
the  material  setting  which  was  adapted  by  the  narrator  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting,  under  a  striking  and  vivid  imaginative  form,  the  deep  spiritual 
truths  which  he  was  inspired  to  discem'.  As  ch.  i.  gives  no  scientific  account  of 

^  There  is  also  a  scene  depicted  on  an  ancient  Bab.  cylinder,  now  in  the  British 
M oseom  (Smith,  Chald,  Gen.  p.  91 ;  Ball,  p.  25) — ^two  figores  seated  on  either  ride 
of  a  trait-tree,  to  whioh  they  are  both  stretching  out  their  hands,  while  behind  one 
of  them  a  serpent  is  coiling  Q])ward8 — whioh  recalls  forcibly  Qen.  iii.:  bat  as  no 
inscription  aooompaniee  it,  its  interpretation  is  uncertain ;  and  it  is  hazardous  to 
foppose  it  to  represent  the  Bab.  story  of  the  Temptation.  And  the  passage  quoted 
ly  Sayce,  Mcnumenu,  p.  104  (cf.  p.  65  n.),  Byle,  p.  40,  and  in  DB.  z.  839^  (cL 
Wade,  or.  HUU  p.  49  boUom)  from  the  third  tablet  of  the  OreatiGn-epio  (IL  182 
— 138),  has  oert^nly  no  reference  to  the  Fall :  it  describes  the  feast  held  by  the 
'great  gods'  before  appointing  Mardak  their  champion  against  Ti&mat  (above, 
p.  28) :  see  the  context,  and  an  amended  translation,  in  Ball,  p.  7,  by  Zimmem,  in 
Oonksl,  p.  410,  or  Jensen,  KB,  vi.  21 :  of.  also  Jastrow,  p.  424.  On  the  n^th  of 
Adapa  (who^  beguiled  by  Ea,  lost  immortality),  and  possible  traces  of  its  influence 
in  Qen,  iii.,  see  Zimmem,  Bah.  and  Seb,  Oen.  34  fF.,  KAT,*  520  £F. ,  Jastr.  544  ff. 

s  Comp.  also,  with  the  formation  of  man  from  dost,  or  (Job  xxxiii.  6)  clay,  how  in 
the Oilgamesh-epio (see p.  108), i. 34  {KB.  vi.  121;  Jastrow,  pp.  448, 474 ;  KAT.^ 430), 
Aram  creates  Eabani  out  of  olay  (t3^D) ;  and  how  also,  according  to  Berossus — 
seemingly  in  the  Creation-epic — men  were  formed  of  earth  mingled  with  the  blood  of 
a  dmtj  (KAT.*  489,  497;  cf.  above,  pp.  27  n.  2,  30  n.  1). 

*  Cf.  I>r  Bernard  in  DB.  i.  840»:  'We  believe,  then,  that  we  have  in  this 
Bfblioal  record  of  the  Fall  a  purified  form  of  legendary  narrative  concerning  man's 

ly  histoiy,  whioh  had  wide  currency  among  Semitic  peoples.' 
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the  process  of  creation,  so  ch.  il.  4^— iii.  24  contaiDS  no  scientific  sohition  of  the 
problems  of  anthropology.  But  the  narratiye  expresses  a  TEOiety  of  ethical  and 
theological  truths  respecting  human  natnre  in  a  figurative  or  allegorical  dreasy 
the  details  not  being  true  in  a  literal  sense,  but  being  profoundly  tme  in  a 
symbolical  sense  (cf.  p.  32),  La  as  expressing  in  a  symbolical  or  ropresentaiiTe 
form  real  facts  of  human  nature,  and  real  stages  through  which  human  natnre 
actually  passed.  And  the  writer,  in  constructing  his  narrative,  has  shewn  a 
wonderful  power  of  combining  deep  thoughts  upon  man  and  God  with  an 
almost  child-like  simplicity  of  outward  form:  he  has  thus  produced,  not 
only  a  narrative  singularly  impressive  and  attractive  in  itself,  but  one  more- 
over which  can  'be  understood  by  the  simplest,  as  it  may  also  be  studied  with 
spiritual  benefit  by  the  wisest  of  mankind.' 

Let  us,  then,  while  keeping  our  eye  on  the  teachings  of  modem  science, 
consider  how  we  may  rogard  the  narrative  of  Qen.  ii  4^ff.,  and  what  lessons  we 
may  derive  from  it 

Of  the  actual  beginnings  of  man  upon  this  earth  we  know  nothing:  science, 
by  a  patient  collection  and  examination  of  facts,  may  make  certain  conclusions 
as  to  our  physical  antecedents  and  ancestry  moro  or  less  probable ;  but  that  ia 
all  The  general  trond  of  modem  science  is  to  regard  man  as  having  developed 
gradually  out  of  humbler  anthropoid  ancestors ;  and  the  possibility  of  this 
theory  being  trae  must  at  least  be  reckoned  with  by  the  theologian :  as  waa 
romarked  above  (p.  32 1\  there  can  be  at  least  no  d  priori  objection  to  it  upon 
dogmatic  grounds.  But  at  what  moment,  or  with  what  feelings,  man  first 
awoke  to  consciousness  of  himself,  we  know  as  little  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  diild.  Every  individual  among  us  has  emerged  by  gradual  steps  out  of 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  firstly  into  a  state  of  sensitive  consciousness,  in  whidi 
he  could  be  sensible  of  pleasures  and  pains,  but  could  not  roasoa,  and  after- 
wards into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  consciousness,  in  which  he  can  use 
the  powers  of  reason,  can  apprehend  moral  distinctions,  and  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  spiritual  realitiea  In  our  own  cases^  the  influence  of  the  civilisation 
around  us,  and  the  instraction  and  example  of  paronts  and  elders  who  have 
been  educated  beforo  us,  and  aro  able  to  help  us  to  rise  to  their  own  level, 
facilitate  and  accelerate  the  process :  in  the  case  of  the  first  men,  it  must 
have  been  vastly  slower  and  more  gradual  But  of  the  stages  by  which  all  this 
took  place  neither  history  nor  science  tells  us  anything  definite.  Nor  are  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Bible  intended  to  supply  this  deficiency.  What  they  do 
ia  to  seise  and  express,  under  forcible  concrote  images  which  lUl  can  understand, 
certain  important  moral  and  theoloffieal  tmths  respecting  the  naturo  of  man. 
And  in  estimating  the  manner  in  which  they  do  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
stage  of  knowledge  and  culture  reached  by  those  to  whom  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  addressed  They  were  addressed  to  men  who  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  teachings  of  physical  science,  and  who  bad  never  made 
human  nature  the  subject  of  either  arohaeological  or  psychological  study.  They 
were  addressed  to  men,  by  no  means  destitute  of  civilization  and  culture, — 
their  polished  literary  form  is  alone  sufllcient  to  shew  that^ — ^but  still  to  men 
who  were  untouched  by  all  the  deep  and  varied  influenoea  which  (to  speak 
summarily)  owe  their  origin  to  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  modem  Europe.  They 
were  addressed  to  men  whose  intelleotual  aptitudes  and  modes  of  thought  were 
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tim»  ipeaking  relatiiTely,  thote  of  children.   And  aooordiogly  the  troths  which 
they  contain  are  expressed  in  a  form  which  men  sach  as  these  woold  naturally 
understand. 
\       What  then  are  some  of  the  troths  which  these  chapters  of  Genesis  thns 
Nbring  before  ns? 

1.  Man,  it  is  said,  was  formed  out  of  the  'dnsi'  This  is  obvionsly  a 
pictorial,  or  symbolical,  expression  of  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  material  side  to 
bis  natore,  and  that  on  this  dde  of  it  he  is  connected  with  the  earth.  But  by 
what  process  he  was  thus  *  formed';  through  what  intermediate  forms,  if  any, 
the  'dost'  passed  before  it  became  man, — ^these  are  questions  which  do  not 
oonse  within  the  range  of  the  anther's  thought.  It  may  be  that»  as  sdenoe 
teaches,  man,  like  many  other  species  of  living  beings,  arose  by  gradual  differ- 
entiation and  development,  under  varying  conditions  of  environment^  from  a 
pre-existing  form  (or  succession  of  forms)  of  life :  bnt|  if,  and  in  so  far  as  this 
theory  is  trae,  it  simply  implies  an  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  God  is 
eonoeived  as  having  acted ;  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
Him,  as  the  result  of  a  single  aot^  some  6000  years  ago,  was  really  aooom- 
plidied  by  flim  as  the  result  of  a  long  process,  extending  through  unnumbered 
years :  the  essential  pointy  which  the  old  Hebrew  narrator  has  here  seised, 
remains  unaffected,  that  God  (mediately,  or  immediately)  'formed  man  of  the 
dost  ci  the  ground V  The  second  part  of  the  same  verse,  'and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,'  suggests  (as  pointed  out  in  the  note)  that  there 
is  also  another  and  higher  side  to  man's  natura  And  so  the  verse  teaches  by 
imi^ication  the  troth  of  man's  double  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  man  has  a 
material  body,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  dependent  for  his  support  and  welfare 
upon  the  material  world,  and  has  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  material 
conditions  under  which  he  finds  himself;  on  the  other  hand,  his  life  is  in  some 
sped^  sense  a  divine  gift ;  it  brings  with  it  intellectual  and  moral  capacities, 
cUffering  from  those  possessed  by  other  animals,  a  sense  of  the  reality  and 
distinctive  character  of  which  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  narrativa 

8.  Man  was  made  not  to  be  idle,  but  to  fDork,  to  attend  to  the  garden  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  to  develop  its  capacities.  Man  is  intended  to 
«Mr0i««;his  fisculties ;  and  so  there  is  declared  m  nuee  the  troth  that  it  is 
part  of  the  Divine  order  that  man  should  proffreu;  and  as  years  went  on, 
originate  and  develop  all  the  various  arts^  employments,  and  sciences,  which 
are  in  different  ways  conducive  to  the  welfare  or  knowledge  of  humanity. 

d.  The  narrative  hints  at  one  of  the  earliest  uses  to  which  man  would  put 
his  reason,  the  creation  of  language  (il  19  f.).  The  power  of  creating  language 
eesentially  differentiates  man  from  animals.  Animals  diitinguUh :  they  know 
(in  many  cases)  one  man,  or  one  creature,  fh>m  another,  they  know  one  food 
from  another :  but  only  man  fixet  such  distinctions,  by  assodatiDg  them  with 
particular  sounds,  and  thereby  creating  language.  The  power  of  giving  names 
to  animals  implies  the  possession  of  reasoa 

^  For  a  fuller  dlBcassion  of  the  theistio  aspects  of  Evolution,  the  writer  may  be 
pennitted  to  refer  to  the  first  of  his  Semums  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Old 
Tettament  (1892),  pp.  1 — 27.  See  also  the  iUuminative  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
Aahr^  Moore's  Science  and  the  Faith  (1889),  pp.  162—286,  and  in  Oxford  Home 
Papere,  Mo.  21  (1889),  *  Evolution  and  Ohxistianity.* 
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4.  The  account  giren  of  the  formation  of  woman  is,  nahmilljy  not  to  be 
understood  literally ;  bat  under  a  symbolical  form,  it  teaches  (as  indicated  in 
the  notes  on  ii.  18  ff.)  the  deep  ethical  and  social  significance,  which  nnder- 
lies  the  difference  between  the  sezea 

5.  The  narratlTC  teaches  that  man  possesses  a  moral  nature,  which  nraat 
be  exercised,  and  tested ;  and  a  command  is  accordingly  laid  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  (ef.  on  ii.  16  f.}.  The  command  is  broken ;  and  man  fidls  thereby  from 
his  state  of  innocence,  and  forfeits  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  fisTonr,  and  ibe 
Divine  presence,  which  he  had  before  eigoyed.  The  command,  of  which  the 
man  became  conscious,  and  which  he  disobeyed,  can  be  meant  only  to  represent^ 
as  in  a  figure,  the  moral  law,  a  sense  of  whidi, — ^though  we  cannot  define  when, 
or  where, — awoke  in  primitive  man,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it  did  awake,  was 
contravened.  It  is  the  awakening  conscience  of  the  human  race^  the  awakening 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  operation  of  which  is  thus  figuratively  brought 
before  us. 

6.  The  narrator  analyses  very  completely  the  psychology  of  temptataon, 
bringing  out  particularly  the  iniidioumest  with  which  suggestions  of  evil 
come  upon  a  man,  prompting  him  often,  with  fiital  effect,  to  do  something 
which  is  apparently  harmless,  •pr  which  can  plausibly  be  represented  as 
harmless. 

7.  The  narrative  teaches  that  man  possesses  J^eeudll :  he  was  created 
with  the  capacity  to  remain  innocent^  but  also  with  the  capacity  to  sin  (Bodos. 
zv.  11 — 20;  Jas.  i.  13  f.).  Temptation,  though  it  does  not  proceed  from  Qod, 
is  permitted  by  Him :  it  tests  man's  character ;  and  tends  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  it  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  readiness  to  prefer 
God's  will  to  his  own,  and  thereby  of  establishing  a  habit  of  goodness. 

8.  As  regards  the  condition  qf  man  htfore  the  Fall,  there  is  a  mistake 
not  unfrequently  made,  which  it  is  important  to  correct.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  the  first  man  was  a  being  of  developed  intellectoal  capacity, 
perfect  in  the  entire  range  of  his  faculties,  a  being  so  gifted  that  the  greatest 
and  ablest  of  those  who  have  lived  subsequently  have  been  described  as  the 
'  rags '  or '  ruins '  of  Adam.  This  view  of  the  high  intellectual  capacities  of  our 
first  parents  has  been  familiarized  to  many  by  the  great  poem  of  Milton,  who 
represents  Adam  and  Eve  as  holding  discourse  together  in  words  of  singnlar 
elevatioD,  refinement,  and  grace.  But  there  is  nothmg  in  the  representation 
of  Genesis  to  justify  it ;  and  it  is  oj^osed  to  everything  that  we  know  of  the 
methods  of  God's  providence.  All  that^  as  Christian  theologians^  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  is  that  a  time  arrived,  when  man's  fiumlties  were  sufficiently 
developed  for  him  to  become  conscious  of  a  moral  law,  and  that,  having  become 
conscious  of  it,  he  broke  it :  he  may  have  done  this,  without  possessing  any  of 
those  intellectual  perfections  with  which  he  has  been  credited,  but  the  existence 
of  which,  at  such  a  stage  of  history,  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy 
of  providence :  progress,  gradual  advance  from  lower  to  higher,  from  the  less 
perfect  to  the  more  perfect^  is  the  law  which  is  stamped  upon  the  entire  range 
of  organic  nature,  as  well  as  upon  the  history  of  the  civilization  and  education 
of  the  human  race.  The  fact  that  this  law  is  the  general  rule  is  not  affected 
by  retrogression  in  civilization  in  particular  cases.  But  it  is  sufficient  for 
Christian  theology,  if  we  hold  that^  whatever  the  actual  occasion  may  hare 
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been,  and  howeyer  immature,  In  intellect  and  cnltmre,  he  may  hare  been  at 
the  time,  man  £uled  m  the  trial  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  sin  thus 
entered  into  the  world,  and  that  consequently  the  subsequent  dcTelopment  of 
the  race  was  not  simply  what  Qod  intended  it  to  be;  it  has  been  attended 
through  its  whole  course  by  an  element  of  moral  disorder,  and  thus  in  different 
ways  it  has  been  marred,  perverted,  impeded,  or  thrown  back.  And  what  has 
been  said  remains  true^  e?en  though  it  should  be  the  case — though  (p.  zxxTi) 
this  is  not  the  view  which  commends  itself  to  modem  anthropologists — ^that 
mankind  are  not  all  descended  from  a  single  human  pair,  but  arose  in- 
dependently in  differeut  centres  of  the  globe :  the  real  unity  of  the  human 
rsoe  consists  not  in  unity  of  blood,  but  in  identity  of  mental  constitution,  and 
of  moral  and  spiritual  capacities^;  in  this  case,  therefore,  as  the  facts  are 
sufficient  eridence  of  the  presence  of  sin  in  all  the  races  of  mankind,  the 
natund  inference  would  be  that  each  race  independently  passed  through 
similar  moral  experiences,  and  each  similarly  underwent  a '  fall.'  The  typical 
troth  of  the  narrative  of  Gea  iiL  would  thus,  if  anything,  be  enhanced  rather 
than  diminished,  if  this  supposition  were  true*. 

9.  The  Proieea/ngdium  (iii.  16)  lays  down  a  great  ethical  principle, 
niere  is  to  be  a  continual  spiritual  struggle  between  man  and  the  manifold 
temptations  by  which  he  is  beset.  Bvil  promptings  and  suggestions  are  evw 
assailing  the  sons  of  men ;  and  they  must  be  ever  exerting  themselves  to  repel 
them.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  great  and  crowning  defeat  of  man's 
spiritual  adversary  was  accomplished  by  Him  who  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
'seed'  of  the  woman,  the  representative  of  humanity,  who  overcame  once  and 
for  all  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  But  the  terms  of  the  verse  are  perfectly 
general ;  and  it  must  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  those  minor,  though 
in  their  own  sphere  not  less  real,  triumphs,  by  which  in  all  ages  individuals 
haye  resisted  the  suggestions  of  sin  and  proved  themselves  superior  to  the 
power  of  evil  It  is  a  prolonged  and  continuous  conflict  which  the  verse 
oontemphites,  though  one  in  which  the  law  and  aim  of  humanity  is  to  be 
to  resist,  and  if  possible  to  slay,  the  serpent  which  qmbolixes  the  power  of 
temptation. 

The  site  of  Paradise. 

The  question  of  the  site  of  Paradise  is  one  that  has  exercised  many  minds : 
and  very  extraordinaiy  speculations  have  sometimes  been  propounded  on  the 
subject    After  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  however,  it  will  be 
evident  that  Paradise,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Qenesisi  is  an  ideal  locality ;  y 
and  hence  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  the  question  of  the  site  of  Paradise 

^  Though,  if  the  doctrine  of  eyolation  be  true,  there  would  in  this  case  also  be  a 
unity  of  blood,  only  its  starting-point  would  be  further  baok ;  and  it  would  be 
baaed,  not  upon  descent  from  a  single  human  pair,  but  upon  descent  from  a  single 
group  of  anthropoid  preoursora. 

*  With  the  main  thought  of  the  preceding  paragraph  oomp.  especially  a  sermon 
by  Canon  (now  Bishop)  Gore  in  the  Quardian^  March  27,  1889;  and  the  same 
writer's  Eptsile  to  ths  Bomant  (1900),  n.  220—3,  228—286 ;  also  a  lecture  reported 
in  the  Ckitreh  Timef,  Feb.  19,  1897,  or,  more  briefly,  in  the  Exp,  TimeB,  Apr.  1897 ; 
and  niingwoith,  Bampt.  Led.  vx.  pp.  148—7, 154—161.    Cf.  DB.  iv.  528^ 
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BB  a  real  locally,  bat  the  qneetioii  of  its  site,  as  it  waa  pictured  bj  the  Hebrew 
narrator.  And  even  tbia  question  is  not  ono  the  answer  to  which  is  obviona. 
A  rirer,  branching  into  foor,  ^  which  two  are  the  Tigris  and  the  Baphratea, 
corresponds  to  nothing  which  is  to  be  found— or,  we  may  safely  add,  was  e?er 
to  be  found — on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  when  we  endeavour  to  identify 
the  two  remaining  rivers,  the  Pishon  and  the  Gi^on,  by  what  we  know  of  the 
countries  which  they  are  represented  as  flowing  around,  they  elude  our  graspi 
Qavilah  (see  on  zxv*  18)  was  probably  in  N.E.  Arabia;  Gush  is  generaHy 
Ethiopia,  thoogh  it  nUglU  (see  on  z.  8)  denote  the  Kankitei,  a  people  dwelling 
in  the  mountainous  region  between  Babylonia  and  the  Caspian  8ea,  who  figure 
rather  prominently  in  eariy  Babylonian  history,  and  indeed  gave  Babylon 
a  dynasty  of  kings  who  ruled  for  676  years  {e.  1786 — 1211  aa)L  None  of 
these  identifications  however  enable  us  to  determine  the  Pishon  and  the 
Gibon  omsistently  with  what  we  know  of  the  geogr^hy  of  the  rogiooa  in 
question. 

The  following  are  the  principal  proposals,  which  have  been  made  for  fixing 
the  site  of  Paradise,  in  accordance  with  the  description  in  Genesis. 

1.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rise  in  the  samo-oountry,  Kurdistan; 
and  hence  some  older  scholars,  aa  Keil,  placed  Pandise  there,  the  Piahon 
bong  either  the  Phasis  or  (Keil)  the  Araxes  (which,  joining  the  Kur,  runa  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  B.),  and  the  Gibon  befaig  the  Ozas  (now  the  Jihoum}, 
But  these  rivers  do  not  actually  rise  together,  in  ftct  the  Gxus  rises  ftur  to  the 
JSw<  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Afghanistan;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  locating 
Qavilah.and  Cush  in  this  region. 

2.  Friedrich  Delitssch,  the  eminent  Assyriologist^  son  of  the  well-known 
commentator,  in  1881  propounded  the  view  that  £den  was  the  whole  *  plain' 
(see  on  ii  8)  of  Babyk>nia;  'Paradise'  was  the  region  dose  to  Babylon,  on 
the  N.,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Buphrates  approach  each  other  most  dosely ; 
the  Pishon  was  the  Pallakopas,  a  canal  running  for  a  long  distance  (from  above 
Babylon)  on  the  W.  and  8.  of  the  Buphrates,  and  debouching  finally  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Gifion  was  the  canal,  called  now  the  Shatf  mt-NU^  which 
runs,  on  the  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Babylon,  till  it  joins  the  Buphrates 
again  near  the  ancient  Ur,  Cush  being  a  name  of  Babylonia  (derived  firom 
the  &ct,  mentioned  above,  that  a  Kasshite  dynasty  ruled  in  Babylonia  for 
many  centuries).  Prol  Delitssch's  work  is  full  of  most  valuable  information, 
collected  from  the  inscriptions,  respecting  the  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Babylonia  and  the  surrounding  countries ;  but  it  is  generally  felt  by  scholars 
that  these  identifications  do  not  agree  suffideotly  with  the  Biblical  descriptions 
to  be  probable. 

8.  Professor  Sayoe^  adopting  the  view  of  ii  10,  mentioned  in  the  Ibotnote 
on  p.  39,  considers  tiiat  the  river  parted  into  four  heads  is  the  Persian  Gulf 
(which  t^e  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  recognized  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  for 
they  called  it  Ndr  Marratunif  the  'Bitter  River');  the  Pishon  was  the 
Pallakopas  canal ;  the  Oi^on  the  Khoaspes  (now  the  Kerkha),  which,  rising 

1  Monuments,  pp.  95 — 103 ;  art.  Edsn  in  DB.  Similarly  (ezoept  that  the  Piahon 
is  identified  with  the  Karun,  E.  of  the  Kerkha)  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Modern 
Science  in  BibU  Landi,  ohap.  iv. 
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ID  tiie  moiiDtains  of  the  KasshiteB  (who  are  meant  by '  ChuhOi  flowed  formeriy 
mto  the  Persian  Gulf  ^ ;  Eden  was  the '  plain '  of  Babylonia ;  Paradise  was  the 
sacred  garden  of  Eridu  (see  p.  62),  which  stood  formerly  (tbid.)  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Persian  Qolf.  This  view  has  the  advantage  of  identifying  Paradise 
with  a  known  sacred  garden  of  the  Babylonians;  bat  it  seems  impossible 
(p.  39)  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  iL  10,  upon  which  it  depends. 

4.  Hommel^— following  lai^gely  Ed.  Glaser',  who,  by  his  travels  and  the 
numeroos  inscriptions  which  he  has  ooUected,  has  made  many  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  ancient  history  of  Arabia— 
places  Paradise  at  Eridu,  and  considers  Eden  to  have  been  the  'plain'  about 
it:  the  Pishon,  Gibon,  and  Qidd^l^el,  he  identifies  with  the  IV&dy  Datodiiry 
the  Wady  Eummd,  and  the  JVddy  Sirhdn,  three  W&dys  in  N.  Arabia>  which 
run  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca^  Medina,  and  Damascus,  respec- 
tively, in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gul£  These  identifications  are  supported 
with  Hommers  usual  cleverness  and  ingenuity ;  but  besides  being  open  to  the 
serious  objection  that  the  three  W&dys  mentioned  are  not  'rivers,'  but  dry 
valloys,  they  involve  too  many  purely  hypothetical  elements  to  have  any  daim 
to  be  regarded  as  probable^. 

5.  Delitssch  and  Dillmann  identify  the  Pishon  with  the  Indus  (the  gold- 
country  being  then  India),  and  the  Gihon  (as  was  already  done  by  Josepbus, 
Ant.  1. 1. 3)  with  the  Nile^  (Cush  being  then,  as  generally  in  the  OT.,  Ethiopia). 
These  identifications  may  seem  startling,  in  the  light  of  modem  geographical 
knowledge :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients,  to  a  much  later 
date  than  that  at  which  Gen.  iL  must  have  been  written,  had  most  inexact 
ideas  of  the  geography  of  distant  parts :  of  distant  rivers  they  had  only  a  dim 
and  vague  knowledge^  not  at  all  realising  their  actual  courses,  or  the  points  at 
which  they  ran  into  the  ocean,  and  being  ignorant  in  particular  of  the  geography 
of  8.  Arabia  and  of  the  Bed  Sea*.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hebrews  were  better  informed^ 

6w  Paul  Haupt,  the  well-known  Assyriologist^  in  an  article  on  the  site 
of  Paradise^  holding  similarly  that^  in  our  localisation  of  the  rivers  in  Gen.  ii., 
we  must  not  start  with  the  conceptions  of  modem  geography,  thinks  that  the 

1  The  Xerkha,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  formerly  entered  the  Persian  Gulf 
bj  separate  moaths ;  but  the  head  of  the  Gnlf  has  since  anoient  times  been  largely 
sUted  up,  and  the  three  rivers  now  converge  in  the  Shafp  el-Ardb,  about  100  nules 
above  the  sea. 

*  AHT.  814—16 ;  more  faUy  (with  map  at  end)  Auftdtze  tmd  AbharuUungen,  m. 
L  (1901),  pp.  281—4,  292,  298,  885—9. 

*  Skim  der  Oesch,  und  Geogr,  Afubiem  von  cfei»  dUaten  Zeiten  Mt  sum  Propheten 
Muhammad  (1890),  n.  817—357. 

^  They  are  rejected  bpr  Prof.  Sayce  {Exp.  Timet,  1901,  p.  564) :  see  also  the 
detailed  criticism  by  K5nig,  FiLi\f  neue  Arab.  Landtctu^Unamen  im  AT.  p.  66  if. 

*  Cf.  Jer.  ii.  18  lzz.  ;  Ecclus.  xziv.  2T.   Jos.  identifies  the  Pishon  with  the  Qangu, 

*  Alexander  was  led,  by  the  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  to  think  at  first  that  he 
had  reached  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.  8). 

Y  •  The  inspiration  of  the  Biblical  writers  did  not  in  matters  of  natural  know- 
ledge raise  them  above  the  level  of  their  age :  it  need  therefore  cause  no  surprise  if 
the  Biblical  representation  of  Paradise  bears  marks  of  the  imperfect  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  *  (Delitzsch,  New  Comm.  on  OenetU,  1887,  on  ii.  13). 

s  In  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  1894—5,  No.  15  (with  maps). 
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Tiew  underlying  the  description  is  that  there  was  on  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia 
a  lai^ge  body  of  water  (perhaps  suggested  by  a  dim  knowledge  of  the  Black 
8ea),  which  was  the  source  of  the  four  rivers :  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
flowing  southwards,  ended  in  marshes^ ;  the  Pishon  (suggested  by  the  Kerkha), 
starting  more  to  the  R,  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (supposed  to  be  a  riyer), 
then  turning  westwards  it  encircled  Havilah  («  Arabia),  and  ended  in  the  Red 
Sea;  there  was  land  beyond  the  Pishon,  and  the  Oi^^on  (suggested  by  the 
Karun),  starting  still  further  to  the  E.,  flowed  first  southwards,  then,  turning 
westwards,  it  passed  through  this  land,  and  encircling  Gush  (= Ethiopia)  ended 
finally  in  the  Nile. 

Something  of  this  kind,  inconsistent  as  it  is  with  actual  geography,  does 
seem  to  be  what  the  description  in  Gen.  iL  points  to.  The  general  relative 
positions  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  no  doubt  known;  and  this 
must  form  the  starting-point  of  any  attempt  to  fix  the  site  of  Paradise,  as 
pictured  by  the  Hebrews.  The  cradle  of  humanity  was  believed  to  be  some- 
where to  the  East  of  Palestine  (Gen.  iL  8),  in  or  near  Babylonia ;  and  there^  in 
a  region  watered  by  the  supposed  common  source  of  the  two  greatest  rivers 
which  they  knew,  and  also  of  two  others,  the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  consistently  with  actual  geography,  the  Hebrews  located 
Paradise. 

The  Chervibim. 

The  cherubim  were  composite  emblematio  figures,  whidi  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  chiefly  (1)  as  bearers  of  the  Deity ;  (2)  as  guardians  of  sacred 
things.  Thus  (1)  in  P&  zviii  10,  Jehovah  rides  on  the  cherub  in  the  thunder- 
storm ;  in  the  Tabernacle,  two  small  cherubim  facing  each  other  are  described 
as  rising  oat  of  the  ends  of  the  mercy-^eat  on  the  ark  (Ex.  xxv.  18 — ^20),  and 
in  the  Temple  stood  two  colossal  cherubim  which  with  their  wings  over- 
shadowed the  ark  (1  K.  vi  23 — 8),  at  once  protecting  it  and  also  forming 
a  throne  on  which  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  being  seated  ('  Thou  that  sittest 
upon  the  cherubim,'  Ps.  Ixxx.  lal.)^\  in  the  visions  of  Ezek.  (i.  5  ff.,  cf.  x.  1  £) 
four  cherubim  bear  the  'firmament'  which  supports  Jehovah's  tiirone — ^here  it 
is  said  that  each  had  four  faces,  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle, 
four  wings,  the  hands  of  a  man,  and  the  feet  of  calves  (I  6 — 10),  though 
whether  these  reproduced  exactly  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple  is  uncertain : 
it  is  possible  that  they  represent  elaborations,  constructed  partly  with  elements 
derived  directly  from  Babylonia,  of  an  older  and  simpler  conception.  In 
Gen.  iii.  the  cherubim  appear  as  guardians  of  God's  abode  and  of  the  spiritual 
treasures  reserved  therein.    The  passage  which  ought  on  all  grounds  to  be 

^  Cf.  the  ourious  ancient  map  of  Babylonia,  in  which  the  country  is  repreeented 
as  Burrounded  by  an  actual  circle,  ezpressly  called  K&r  Marratum  (i.e.  the  Persian 
Gulf),  and  the  Euphrates  does  enter,  at  least  partly,  apparu  or  '  marshes  * :  see 
Ball,  Light  from  the  Ecut,  p.  28,  or  (more  fully)  Ezekiel,  in  Hanpt's  Polyehnme 
BihU,  p.  101. 

*  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  carved  as  ornaments,  together  with  palm-trees 
and  open  flowers,  upon  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  Temple  (1  E.  vi.  29,  82,  85 ;  of. 
Ex.  xli.  18 — 20  [here  with  two  faces,  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other  that  of  a  lion],  25), 
and  on  the  bases  of  the  ten  layers  (1  K.  vii.  29) :  cf.  also  Ex.  xxvi.  81. 
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compared  is  Ee.  zxviiL  13 — 17,  where  the  'prince  of  Tyre'  is  represented  as 
a  glorions  being  bedecked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  who  had  been  placed 
Mn  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,'  had  there  '  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of 
stones  of  fire'  (ia  flashing  gemsX  but  had  forfeited  his  high  estate  by  pride, 
and  had  been  expelled  from  the  holy  '  mountain  of  Qod'  by  a  cherubK  Esek^ 
it  is  probable,  had  access  to  traditions  about  Paradise  more  ample  than  those 
preserred  in  Gen^  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  different  from  them ;  and  he 
makes  use  of  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  representing  pictoriaUy  the  fiill  of 
the  king  of  Tyre. 

The  cherubim  are  to  be  interpreted  as  iyniMie  beings-^maginatiTe 
symbols  of  the  mysteriousness,  the  ubiquity,  the  dread  unapproachability 
of  the  Deity.  The  origin  of  the  conception  is  uncertain.  The  word  has  no 
Hebi  etymology.  Lenormant's  statement  {Oriffinety  l  118;  cfl  Sayce,  Mtmu- 
tnmiU^  102)  that  he  had  read  kirubu  ('may  the  gracious  Atm^u  giye 
protection  )  on  a  talisman  in  M.  do  Olercq's  fine  collection  of  Assyrian  and 
Babyhmian  gems,  as  a  synonym  for  the  usual  shidu,  the  name  of  the  huge 
winged  human-headed  bidls  which  guard  the  entrance  of  Assyrian  palaces  and 
temples',  has  not  been  verified :  no  such  inscription  is  quoted  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  ooliection  which  has  recently  been  published'.  Ps.  zviii  10  would  suggest 
that  the  conception  arose  in  a  personification  of  the  thunder-doud  (upon,  or 
within,  which,  as  the  context  of  the  Terse  plainly  shews,  the  Hebrews  belieTed 
J^ovah  to  be  borne  along).  Composite  figures  of  different  kinds  were  how- 
ever common  in  the  art  of  most  of  Israel's  neighbours — Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Hittites,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians— fit>m  one  or  other  of  whom  they  also 
found  their  way  into  early  Greek  art*;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
idea  of  the  cherub  was  borrowed  from  some  of  these  (see  further  Ohvbub 
m  EneB,)K 

It  need  only  be  added  here  that  in  the  OT.  the  cherubim  are  the  attendants 
or  guardians  of  Deity  upon  earth :  they  are  first  transferred  to  heaven  in  the 
Book  of  Snodi,  where  they  appear  among  the  highelb  angels,  as  the  unsleeping 
guardians  of  God's  celestial  throne  (xiv.  11,  18,  xx.  7,  Ixi.  10  ffl,  IxxL  6  f.): 
c£  the  four  C^a  (the  ncuM  as  in  Ezek.,  but  with  different  functions)  of  Rev.  iv. 
ft— 8,  V.  6, 11, 14,  vi  1—7,  vii.  11,  xiv.  3,  xv.  7,  xix.  4. 

^  The  text  is  in  parts  obBOure  and  corrupt ;  but  there  is  little  donbt  that  this  is 
the  real  meaning ;  see  Davidson's  C<mm.  (in  the  Camb.  Bible),  p.  207.  Bead  (after 
iixx.)  in  9. 14  *  With  the  ohemb  I  set  thee,  thon  wast  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God,' 
fte.,  and  in  v.  16  end  *  and  the  oherab  destroyed  thee  from  the  midst,'  <kc 

>  See  Ball,  op.  eit.,  Plate  opposite  p.  28 ;  and  of.  KAT,*  629  f. 

*  It  is  now  stated  that  the  reading  rests  upon  a  mistake  {KAT*  632fi.  6). 

*  JBspedally  in  the  form  of  the  gold-guarding  ypOvts  (eagle-beaded  lions),  Aesoh. 
P.  F.  803  t ;  Hdt.  in.  116,  zv.  13,  27,  derived,  according  to  Furtw&ngler^  from 
fiittite  art     See  his  elaborate  article  Gbyps  in  Boscher's  MythoL  Lex, 

*  Comp.  the  'chembio'  figures  in  Ball,  pp.  28,  29,  80,  31—33  (winged  human 
figures  standing  or  kneeling  before  a  sacred  tree,  and  one  eagle-neaded  winged 
human  figure) ;  but  (N.B.)  thexe  is  no  Bab.  or  Ass.  text  in  which  any  of  these  is 
called  a  *  cherub.'  Dr  Tylor  has  shewn  IPSBA,  June,  1890,  p.  383  ff.;  of.  Masp. 
I.  655  f.,  667)  that  in  many  cases  these  ngures  are  represented  as  fertilizing  the 
date-palm  with  the  pollen  from  the  male  palm-spathe :  the  date  was  of  (preat 
importance  in  Babylonia  as  an  article  of  food;  and  probably  some  religious 
significance  attached  to  the  act.  Observe  the  cherubim  by  the  side  of  palm'treee  in 
many  of  the  passages  cited  p.  60  n.  2,  espeotally  £s.  xlL  18,  19. 
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Chapter  IV. 
The  Progre^  of  Mcmkind  m  the  line  of  Cain. 

This  chapter  deals  with  three  subjects:  (1)  Cain's  murder  of  his  brother 
Abel,  and  the  banishment  which  was  its  punishment,  wo,  1—16;  (2)  the  origin 
of  early  arts  in  the  line  of  Gain's  posterity  (whidi  is  traced,  for  seven  genera- 
tions from  Adam,  as  &r  as  Lamech's  sons),  vo.  17 — ^24;  (3)  the  first  two  Unks 
in  the  parallel  line  of  Seth,  «9.  25,  26,  this  line  being  giyen  more  completely 
(through  ten  generations,  to  Noah)  in  ch.  ▼.  The  story  of  Cain  (««.  1 — ^16} 
supplies  a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  propensity  to  sin  ntay 
^^  transmitted,  in  even  an  aggravated  form,  from  one  generation  to  another : 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  followed,  in  the  case  of  his  son,  by  a  terrible  out- 
burst of  self-vrill,  pride,  and  jealousy,  leading  to  a  total  and  relentless  renuncia- 
tion of  all  human  ties  and  affection.  The  object  of  ee.  17 — ^24  is  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  rise  of  various  arta  The  period 
was  one  to  which  no  historical  recollections  reached  back  ;^  and  the  narrattve 
fdmiBhes  another  example  (c£  il  19  f^  24,  iii.  7,  14,  16,  17 — 19,  21)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrews,  like  many  other  nations,  sought  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  and  explain  for  themselves  the  origin  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of 
a  later  day.  Thus  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  there  are  ex^dained  the 
beginnings  of  city-life,  polygamy,  music,  and  metalluigy;  in  e.  2,  also, 
the  origin  of  pastoral  life  and  of  agriculture  seems  to  be  referred  to  Abel  and 
Cain  respectively;  and  in  o.  26  the  beginning  of  the  public  worship  of  God  is 
described.  These  would  hardly  be  all  the  arts  and  institutions  explained  by 
Hebrew  folk-lore :  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  narrator  (or  compiler) 
merely  sdected  a  few  typical  examples  sufficient  to  produce  a  general  picture 
of  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  early  man,  as  conceived  by  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  no  parallel  at  present  known  from  Babylonian  antiquity ;  but  some- 
thing similar  was  told  in  Phoenicia  (see  pi  73)^  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  collateral  aim  of  the  compiler  to  shew  how  the  line  which  made  so  many 
advances  in  material  civilization  fell  yet  more  under  the  power  of  sin,  and 
developed  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and  thirst  for  blood :  the  line  of  Seth  («.  25  f ), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  piety. 

In  parts  of  the  narrative,  facts  or  institutions  are  presupposed  (as  the 
custom  of  sacrifice,  v.  3  f.,  of  blood-revenge,  ««.  14,  15,  and  the  increase  of 
population,  w,  14,  15, 17),  of  the  origin  of  which  nothing  is  said.  The  first 
two  of  these  omissions  need  hardly  occasion  surprise :  the  customs  referred  to 
might  either  have  been  supposed  by  the  narrator  to  have  arisen  instinctively, 
or  have  been  imported  by  him  unreflectingly  into  his  picture  of  primitive  times 
from  the  associations  of  his  own  age.  The  third  omission  constitutes  a  graver 
inconsistency,  which  has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  did  not 
represent  the  whole  human  race  as  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve^  but 
recognized  the  existence  of  'pre- Adamites.'  It  is  true,  man  undoubtedly 
existed  upon  this  globe  long  before  the  date  which  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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assigns  for  his  creation  (p.  xxxi) ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narratiTO  shews 
that  none  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  the  eariy  chapters  of  Qenesis  were 
\oonscioiis  of  the  £Mst :  we  may  be  sure,  indeed,  that,  had  they  been  conscious 
of  it^  they  would  hare  mentioned  it  distinctly.  The  allusions  in  question  must 
eonaeqiiently  be  explained  differently.  In  any  case  they  are  inconsistencies  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Book  in  its  present  form  seems  to  be  nnconsdous ; 
though  possibly  they  are  also  indications  of  the  fact  either  that  the  narratiTes 
ooDtaining  them  once  formed  part  of  a  wider  cycle  of  logend,  in  which  the 
existenoe  of  other  branches  of  mankind  was  accounted  for,  or  else  (cf.  p.  72) 
that  at  least  iy.  1 — 16  related  originally  to  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of 
mankind  than  that  to  which  it  is  now  referred. 

XV.    1  And  the  man  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  j 
and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  ^gotten  a  man  with  the  Jielp  of 
the  LoBD.    2  And  again  she  bare  his  brother  AbeL    And  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  bat  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
3  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of 

^  Heb.  kanah,  to  get 

IV.    1—16.    The  Story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

1.  /  have  gotten  &c.  The  mother  expresses  her  joy  in  words 
which  are  so  framed  as  to  explain  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the 
child.  'Cain'  cannot  indeed  mean  gotten  (for  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  verb  kdndh\  any  more  than  'Moan,'  for  instance,  can  mean 
eoffi^fart^  or  '  Moses '  drawn  otU.  What  we  have  in  these,  as  in  many 
sinular  cases  in  the  OT.,  are  not  etymologies,  but  assonances^  i.e.  the 
name  is  explained  not  by  the  word  from  which  it  is  actually  derited, 
but  by  a  word  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  KVm.  indicates  this  by 
sayinfT,  not  that  'Gain'  means  'gotten,'  but  that  the  Heb.  for  'to 

St'  IS  kdniA,  a  word  which,  it  is  obvious,  resembles  'Cain.'  As  a 
eb.  word,  *Gain'  ('Eayin')  might  be  explained  (from  the  Arabic) 
as  meaning  metal-worker,  smith  (cf.  v.  22) :  'Kenite'  (xv.  19)  is  also, 
at  least  in  appearance,  a  gentile  name  derived  Irom  it  (cf.  p.  72). 

2.  AbeL  Heb.  H^bel,  which  means  a  breath  (Is.  Ivii.  13),  fig. 
of  something  evanescent^  Ps.  xxxix.  5  (RVm.).  This  was  no  doubt 
the  meaning  which  the  name  suggested  to  the  Hebrews;  but  what 
its  original  meaning  was,  is  quite  uncertain.  Possibly,  it  is  tlie  Ass. 
ablu,  'son':  for  otner  speculations,  see  EncB.  8.v.  Abel  introduces 
pastoral  life,  Cain  agricultural  life  (such  as  that  to  which  Adam  had 
been  condemned,  iii.  17),  both  relatively  primitive  and  simple  modes  of 
life\  especially  the  former,  which  would  naturally  be  the  stage  next 
following  that  at  which  men  supported  themselves  on  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  by  fishing  and  hunting  (p.  68). 

3.  4.  The  two  brothers  bring  ofiferings  to  Jehovah,  each  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  toil  and  care. 

1  Not  the  tarliut  (ftboTS,  p.  zzxizfi. ;  of.  Tylor,  Anthropology,  20G  fif.,  219  £F.)* 
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the  fruit  of  the  ground  au  offering  unto  the  Lord.    4  And  Abel,  J 
he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof.    And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering:    5  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.    And  Gain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  felL 

of  the  fruit  qf  the  ground, ..^  qf  the  firstlings  qf  his  Jloci.  Both 
fiist&aits  and  firstUngs  were  ancient  and  common  kinds  of  offering 
among  other  nations  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xzii.  29,  30, 
in  the  ancient  'Book  of  the  Covenant');  being  offered,  at  least  in 
civilized  times,  as  natural  expressions  of  thankfolness  for  the  fhiitfol- 
ness  of  the  soil  and  of  animals  (c£  Dt.  xii.  6,  7).  However,  no  such 
motive  is  alluded  to  here ;  nor  is  it  one  that  is  likelv  to  have  operated 
in  reaUy  primitive  times^ 

an  ojering.  Heb.  minhdh,  meaning  properly  a  present  offered  to 
conciliaie,  or  retain^  the  good  wiU  qf  a  superior  (e.g.  xxidi.  13,  18, 
xliiL  11 ;  2  S.  viii.  2^ ;  of  a  'present'  offered  to  Jehovah,  here,  1  S. 
ii.  17,  xxvi.^  19,  ana  elsewhere  (RV.  usually  'offering'),  also  used 
specifically,  in  a  narrower  sense,  of  the  'meal-offering'  (£ev.  ii.)*. 

4.  fat.  Fat  pieces  (the  Heb.  word  being  plural),  a  highhr-priced 
portion  of  the  animal,  and  so  offered  regularly  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  L  8, 
liL  3  f. ;  in  firstlings,  Nu.  xriii.  17). 

The  custom  of  sacrifice  is  here  represented  as  practised  naturally 
immediately  alter  the  introduction  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life, 
and  as  being  in  each  case  an  acknowledgment  to  God  for  His  blessing, 
and  arising  out  of  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts  of 
the  earth.  On  the  question  whether  this  has  really  been  the  predomi- 
nant motive  in  determining  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  see  VB.  s.v. 
Sacbipicb,  pp.  330—2,  349*  (references). 

5.  fM.    Indicating  discontent :  ct  Job  xxix.  24  Heb.,  Jer.  iiL  12. 
Why  were  the  two  offerings  regarded  thus  differently,  when  each 

is  described  in  similar  language,  and  each  is  manifestly  intended  as 
an  expression  of  reverence  and  thankfulness?  The  ^und  of  the 
difference  is  not  stated,  and  it  can  only  therefore  be  inferred.  But 
it  can  hardly  have  lain  in  anything  except  the  different  spirit  and 
temper  actuating  the  two  brothers.  Cain,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  as  soon  as 
he  perceives  that  his  gift  has  not  been  accepted,  becomes  angry  and 
discontented — ^in  itself  a  sufiicient  indication  that  his  frame  of  mind 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  -  There  must  have  been  in  his 
purpose  some  secret  flaw  which  vitiated  his^  offering :  it  may  have 
been  envy  at  his  brother's  better  fortune,  it  may  nave  been  some 
other  thought  or  feeling  inconsistent  with  'a  sacrifice  of  righteousness,' 
i.e.  a  sacrifice  offered  with  a  pure  and  sincere  purpose  (Ps.  iv.  5).  It 
seems  thus  to  be  at  least  a  collateral  aim  of  the  narrator  to  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  prophetic  teaching  that  it  is  not  the  gift^  but  the 

^  Of.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  Hitt.  of  Bel  228^5 ;  Frazer,  Goldefi  Bough\  ii.  469. 
*  8ee  more  foUy,  on  the  usage  of  this  word,  DB.  &.▼.  OmM,  OYrBBXNo,  $  4. 
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6  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  J 
is  thy  countenance  &Uen  ?  7  If  thou  doest  well,  ^shalt  thou  not 
he  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth  at  the 
door:  and  unto  thee  ^shall  be  his  desire,  tod  thou  shalt  rule 
over  him.  8  And  Gain  ^told  Abel  his  brother.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against 
Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  9  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?    And  he  said,  I  know  not : 

1  Or,  «AaZ2  it  not  he  lifted  upf  '  Or,  it  iu  desire,  but  thou  ehouldeet  rule 

over  it  *  Heb.  eaid  unto.    Many  anoient  aaihoritiea  haye,  eaid  unto  Mel 

kit  hrotker.  Let  ut  go  uito  the  field, 

spirit  in  which  the  gift  is  offered,  which  determines  its  value  in  the 
sight  of  God\     Cfl  Heb.  xL  4 ;  1  Jn.  iii.  12 ;  also  Jude  11. 

6.  7.  A  Divine  warning  follows,  bidding  Gain  control  his  temper, 
and  hinting  at  the  consequences  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 

7.  The  margin  must  be  followed.  If  thou  doest  vwU,  i.e.  hast  a 
light  and  sincere  purpose,  it  will  shew  itself  in  thy  countenance,  shall 
there  not  be  lifting  up?  viz.  of  thy  countenance,  it  will  not  be  down- 
cast and  sullen,  but  bright  and  open :  and  if  thou  doest  not  aoeUy  hast 
sinister,  envious  thoughts,  sin  is  then  near  at  hand,  couching  like  some 
wild  animal  ai  the  door,  and  unto  thee  ia  its  desire^  it  is  eager  to  spring 
upon  and  overpower  thee :  but  thou  ahouldest  rule  over  it,  conquer 
the  rising  temptation  before  it  is  too  strong  for  thee,  and  subdue  it. 
The  text  is  open  to  suspicion;  but  as  thus  understood,  it  teaches  a 
profound  psychological  truth,  the  danger  viz.  of  harbouring  a  sullen 
and  nnreasoning  £scontent :  it  is  a  ^mper  which  is  only  too  likely 
to  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  and  which,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  shew  itself,  should  at  all  costs  be  checked. 

and  unto  thee  &c.  The  words  are  identical  substantially  with 
iii  16* ;  but  they  are  differently  applied. 

8.  But  Cain,  heedless  of  the  warning,  gives  the  rein  to  his  sullen 
thoughts ;  he  tempts  his  brother  to  go  with  him  into  a  solitary  place 
(Dt.  xxii.  27),  and  there  attacks  and  slays  him. 

told.  The  Heb.  means,  not '  told,'  but  said  unto,  and  the  words 
said  ought  to  follow.  Sam.,  Lxx.,  Vulg.,  Pesh.,  and  P8.-Jon.  have 
the  clause  given  on  (RVm.,  which  has  no  doubt  accidentally  dropped  out 
of  the  Hebrew. 

9 — 15.    Cain's  punishment. 

9.  Where  &c.  The  question,  introducing  the  judicial  inquiry, 
as  in  iii.  9 ;  but  the  answer  shews  how  sin  has  gained  m  power.  Adam 
and  Eve  only  excuse  themselves :  but  'Cain  says  falsely  that  he  does  not 

^  Another  -view,  however,  is  that  there  nnderlioB  the  story  some  early  struggle 
between  two  theories  of  sacrifice,  which  ended  bj  the  triumph  of  the  theory  that 
the  right  offering  to  be  made  consisted  in  the  life  of  an  animal. 

D.  5 
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am  I  my  brother'a  keeper?  10  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  J 
done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  11  And  now  cursed  art  thou  from  the  ground,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy 
hand ;  12  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  ahalt 
thou  be  in  the  eartL  13  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord, 
^My  punishment  is  greater  ^than  I  can  bean    14  Behold,  thou 

^  Or,  Mine  iniquity  *  Or,  than  can  he  forgiven 

know  where  his  brother  is,  and  adds  defiantly  that  he  is  not  his 
keeper,  and  consequently  is  under  no  obligation  to  know '  (Knob.). 

10 — 12.  But  the  Divine  voice  refuses  to  be  silenced.  It  holds 
before  him  his  crime,  and  forthwith  pronounces  sentence  upon  him. 

10.  Hark!  (Is.  xiii.  4,  lii.  8)  thy  brxaher^s  blood  crieth  &c. 
Blood  wrongfally  shed  was  regarded  as  crying  to  God  for  vengeance, 
until  it  had  been  atoned  for :  cf  Job  xvi.  18 ;  Ez.  xxiv.  7  f. 

11.  from  the  ground.  From  must  either  denote  the  direction  from 
which  the  curse  is  to  proceed,  or  mean  pregnantly  awav  from  :  v.  14* 
rather  supports  the  latter  interpretation.  Ground  seems  nere  (cf.  v,  14) 
to  mean  the  cultivated  soil  m  contrast  to  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
genersJ.  Gain  must  leave  the  cultivated  soil  on  which  he  has  hitherto 
prospered,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  wild  and  unknown  regions. 

her  mouth.  GL  for  the  poetical  figure  Nu.  xvi.  32,  and  (of  Sheol) 
Is.  V.  14.  The  'ground,'  after  having  swallowed  the  gruesome  drink 
which  Gain  has  provided  for  it^  can  no  longer  bear  him,  but  must  cast 
him  off  as  accursed. 

12.  The  particulars  of  the  curse.  The  ground  wiU  no  longer 
respond  to  his  toil :  so  he  will  ever  have  to  be  seeking  a  new  resting- 

5 lace,  while  a  guiltjr  conscience  will  the  more  increase  his  restlessness, 
hat  the  ground  will  refuse  him  its  strength  is  in  excess  of  the  curse 
pronounced  in  iii.  17. 

strength.    I.e.  produce  (Job  xxxi.  39). 

a  fuaitive.  More  exactly,  a  totterer  (cf  the  verb  in  Is.  xix.  iX 
the  word  denoting  the  hesitating,  uncertain  gait  of  one  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  or  famting  for  lack  of  food,  or  drunken  (Am.  iv.  8  ;  Ps.  dx. 
10,  cviL  27  ['staler']:  the  renderings  •be  moved,'  *  wander/  'be 
vagabond,'  are  all  inadeqaate). 

13.  14.  Gain,  though  not  penitent,  is  humbled  and  alarmed :  so 
he  pleads  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  ^ 

13.  punishment  Lit.  iniquittfy  but  including  here  its  consequences, 
i.e.  its  punishment :  cf  1  S.  xxvui.  10. 

than  I  can  bear.  BVm.  is  legitimate  philologically ;  but  the 
context  {v.  14)  speaks  only  of  Gain  s  punishment. 

14.  CSain  is  still  pictured  as  in  '£(iien'  {v.  16),  though  not  in  the 
garden :  Jehovah's  presence  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  garden 
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hast  driyen  me  out  this  day  from  the  fitce  of  the  ground ;  and  J 
from  thy  fEkoe  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoeyer 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  hun. 
Therefore  whosoeyer  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on 
him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lobjd  appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest 
any  finding  him  should  smite  hun. 

16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  LoBD^  and 
dwdt  in  the  land  of  ^Nod,  'on  the  east  of  Eden. 

^  That  isi  Wantdering.  *  Or,  in  front  of 

and  its  precincts ;  beyond  these  limits  he  will  be  hidden  from  'Ri&facB^ 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  which,  according  to  ancient  ideas, 
proximity  to  a  sanctuary  conferred  even  upon  a  murderer :  he  will  be  a 
wanderer  over  the  Tiide  earth ;  above  all,  his  guilty  imagination  brings 
before  him  the  vision  of  the  blood-avenger,  dogging  his  step^  and 
causing  him  daily  to  tremble  for  his  lifer.  'C£  the  striking  picture 
of  the  supposed  murderer  of  Laius  in  Soph.  Oid,  Tyr.  463 — 482:  and 
that  of  the  restlessness  of  the  evil  conscience  in  Job  xv.  20—24'  ( W.  L.). 
It  has  often  been  asked,  Who  could  there  have  been  to  slay  Cain? 
According  to  the  existing  Book  of  Genesis,  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  one.  The  inconsistency  is  one  ot  which,  however,  the 
narrator  (or  compiler)  is  evidently  unconscious.    Comp.  p.  72. 

15.  A  concession  is  made  to  Cain's  fears ;  and  he  receives  a  promise 
of  immunity  from  the  blood-avenger.  But  he  is  not  restored  to  happi- 
ness :  banished  from  his  relations  and  from  the  presence  of  God,  haunted 
in  his  wanderings  by  an  uneasy  conscience,  Cam  remains  a  lesson  and  a 
spectacle  for  all  time. 

Therrfore,  Viz.  because  Gain's  complaint  has  some  force  in  it.  Gf. 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  xxx.  15. 

90(oefi^dd,  By  seven  of  the  murderer's  family  being  slain — ^by  Cain's 
kinsmen,  accordmg  to  ancient  ideas — ^to  atone  for  his  deatL 

a  sign.  Viz.  for  his  protection,  which,  to  have  the  effect  intended, 
must  have  been  something  attaching  to  his  person ;  though  what  it 
was  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 

16.  /ram  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Regarded  as  confined  to  the 
warden  and  its  precincts :  cf.  9.  14 ;  also  1  S.  xxvi  19 ;  Jon.  L  3. 
(From  the  presence  qfia  more  lit.  from  h^ore,  as  Gen.  xli.  46  cU.) 

the  land  of  Nod.  Le.  of  Wandering  (cf.  n&d^  *  wanderer,' w.  12, 14), 
a  land  not  geographically  definable,  but  pictured  as  being  on  the  East 
of  Eden,  in  the  remoter,  vaguer,  less-known  East  even  tiian  Eden  itsel£ 

>  In  early  Oreeoe,  baniahment  might  be  the  penalty  even  for  aooidental 
homicide  (as  in  the  ease  of  Patroclus,  lU  xznx.  85  if.) :  ef.  the  oaae  mentioned  by 
Doaghtyx  Arabia  Deterta  (1888),  n.  293. 

5—2 
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\  The  narratiTe  of  Cain  has  a  typical  signifiGanee :  it  famishes  a  typical 
mmple  of  the  manner  in  which  sin  gains  dominion  over  a  man ;  and  the 
psychological  analysis  of  the  process  {vt,  7,  8)  is  very  complete.  Among  the 
lessons  or  traths  which  the  narrative  teaches  may  be  instanced :  the  natm« 
of  temptation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  resisted;  the  oonse- 
gneoces  to  which  an  unsubdued  temper  may  lead  a  man ;  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  in  the  end  a  deadly  crime  may  be  committed;  the  need  of  sincerity  of 
purpose  lest  our  offering  should  be  rejected ;  God's  care  for  the  guilty  sinner 
after  he  has  been  punished ;  the  interdependence  upon  one  another  of  members 
of  the  human  race ;  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which  we  all  owe  to  each 
other.  In  its  genoial  outline  the  stoiy  of  Cain  and  Abel  belonged  no  doubt 
to  the  cycle  of  popular  beliefs,  current  in  ancient  Israel:  the  narrator  has 
made  it  the  yehicle  ai  some  great  moral  lessons,  designed  primarily  for  the 
instruction  of  his  own  nation  and  age,  but  destined  ultimately,  through  God's 
proridenoe^  to  become  the  possession  of  the  world  at  larga  Notice  how  a  few 
strokes  suffice  to  sketch  the  picture,  and  yet  how  complete  and  effective^  as 
a  whole,  it  is. 

17  And  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  J 
Enoch :  and  he  builded  a^city^  and  called  the  name  of  the  city, 

17 — 24.  The  growth  of  civilization,  and  the  origin  of  what  w^e 
taken  to  be  primitive  institutions  or  modes  of  life,  in  the  line  of  Gain. 
No  donbt)  the  narrator  reports  fedthfally  what  was  currently  believed 
by  the  Hebrews, — and  perhaps  by  the  Ganaanites  before  them, — ^aboat 
the  beginnings  of  civilization :  but  the  picture,  it  must  be  evident, 
cannot  be  historical.  Archaeology  shews  that  *  cutting  instruments,' 
as  well  as  other  implements  and  utensils,  were  for  long  made  only  of 
oopper  Yor  bronze),  and  that  the  use  of  iron  came  in  only  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date:  so  that  it  is  extremdy  unlikely  that  the  art  of 
smelting  and  forging  both  should  have  been  discovered  by  one  man. 
And  the  *  Bronze  ajB;e'  was  preceded  by  a  *  Stone  age,'  of  very  consider- 
able duration,  during  which  metals  (except  gold,  for  ornaments^  were 
not  in  use  at  all,  but  for  which  the  narrative  of  the  present  cnapter 
leaves  no  room.  ^  Men,  moreover,  for  long  before  the  domestication  of 
animals  and  agriculture  (tn?.  2,  20)  were  introduced,  lived  in  a  rude 
state  of  culture,  as  huntets,  subsisting  on  game  and  fish,  and  wild  fruits 
(Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  172,  244,  246 ;  cf.  above,  pp.  xxxix — 
xli),  for  which  likewise  there  is  no  room  in  the  narrators  scheme. 
It  is  also  higI4y  improbable  that  cities  were  built,  or  musical  iAstra- 
ments  invented,  so  soon  after  man's  first  appearance  upon  the  earth 
as  is  here  represented  to  have  been  the  case. 

17.  Whence  did  Cain  take  his  wife?  and  who  were  there  to  inhabit 
the  city  which  he  built  ?  The  questions  are  analogous  to  the  one  raised 
I^  V.  14,  and  must  be  answerea  similarly. 

Enoch.  Heb.  ff&nokh,  which  recurs  in  the  line  of  8eth  (v.  18) ; 
and  occurs  also  (as  that  of  a  Midianite  tribe)  in  zzv.  4,  and  (as  that  of 
a  Keubenite  clan)  in  zlvi.  9.    As  a  Heb.  word,  it  would  mean  training, 
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after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch*  18  And  unto  Enoch  was  bom  J 
Irad :  and  Irad  begat  Mehiy ael :  and  Mehigael  begat  Methushael : 
and  Methushael  begat  LamecL  19  And  Lamech  took  unto  hun 
two  wives :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Zillah.  20  And  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the  &ther  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  hwe  cattla    21  And  his  brother's 

or  dedieatian.  Nothing  definite  can  however  be  inferred,  whether  from 
this  or  fix)m  most  of  the  following  names,  respecting  their  origin  or  the 
ideas  which  they  were  intended  to  convey ;  in  many  cases  the  meaning 
is  uncertain ;  for  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Semitic  language  from  which  they  were  derived,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  formed,  or  how  far,  for  instance,  we  ma^  rightly  explain  them  by 
Arabic.  There  is  a  presumption,  from  general  analogy,  that  some  at 
least  will  be  of  Babylonian  origin :  but  even  so  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  are  in  their  original  form ;  in  the  process  of  natiualization 
in  Israel,  they  may  easily  have  been  Hebraized. 

18.  MekuySel  (as  a  Heb.  word)  means  upparently '  blotted  out  (vi.  7) 
by  God.'  Lxx.  however  read  ^  for  ^  (as  the  Heb.  does  in  clause  6),  and 
vocalize  Maii;X,  i.e.  MakyVel  'God  maketh  me  aliva' 

Mdhushd'eL  This  name  is  Babylonian  ii^rm  =  mutu-shd-ili,  'man 
(Le.  Uegeman,  Cheyne)  of  God.' 

19.  Lamech  introduces  polygamy. 

^Addh — also  the  name  of  a  '  wife '  of  Esau  (xxxvi  2) — ^might  mean 
(Ass.,  Arab.)  'the  dawn' ;  and  Zilldh  (Heb.)  'shadow,' — 'a  suggestive 
description  of  a  noble  chieftainess,  whose  presence  was  like  a  refreshing 
and  x^rotectinR  shade.  Is.  xxxiL  2 '  (Gheyne,  JEncB.  i.  626). 

2M) — ^22.  The  introduction  of  three  (seemingly)  primitive  modes  of 
life,  or  professions,  is  referred  to  Lamech's  three  sons.  The  series  of 
seven  names  ends  by  branching  into  three,  just  as  in  ch.  v.  the  series 
of  ten  names  does  0hem,  Ham,  and  Japheth).  By  this  'knot'  in  the 
genealogical  tree,  it  is  indicated  (EwtQd)  tnat  a  new  and  broader 
development  is  about  to  commence  (cf.  xi.  26). 

20.  Ydbc^.  The  meaning  is  obscure.  Dillm.'s '  wanderer '  is  very 
questionable.  The  Heb.  ^oia/  (in  the  causative  conj.)  is  a  poet,  word 
tot  to  bear  or  lead  along  in  $tate  (Is.  zviii.  7,  Iv.  12,  a/.);  fgoMi  is 
a  poet  word  for  stream  (Is.  xxx.  25,  zliv.  4).  The  three  similarly 
sounding  names  may  be  an  indication  of  the  artificial  character  of  the 
genealogy :  Arabic  parallels  are  cited  by  Lenormant,  Origines,  i.  192. 
The  Greeks  associated  shepherds  and  musicians:  similarly  here  Yab&I 
and  Tubal  are  sons  of  the  same  mother. 

father.  In  a  fig.  Beiiae,=^  originator  of  the  occupations  or  profes- 
sions  described. 

such  cu  dwell  &c.  I.e.  of  nomads,  moving  about,  like  the  patriarchs, 
with  flocks  and  herds  (cf.  xiii.  12,  18 ;  Jer.  zxxv.  7).  The  nomadic 
mode  of  life  is  referred  to  Yabftl  as  its  originator. 
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name  was  Jabal :  he  wad  the  &ther  of  all  such  as  handle  tiie  J 
harp  and  pipe.    22  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  ^the 
forger  of  every  catting  instrument  of  ^brass  and  iron :  and  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah.    23  And  Lamech  said  unto 
his  wives: 

^  Or,  an  imtruetor  of  every  artificer        *  Or,  ecpper    and  bo  elBewhen. 

21.  harp.  Heb.  kinndr,  perhaps  in  fact  the  lyre,  a  simpler  instni- 
ment,  yeiy  popular  in  antiquity.  Comp.  the  wnter's  Jod  and  AmoSj 
p.  234  f. 

pipe.  Mentioned  with  the  kinnor  in  Job  zxi.  12,  xxx.  81 ;  also 
Ps.  cl.  4t. 

22.  Tubal-^xiin,  I.e.  (apparently)  '  Tubal  of  (the  individual  or  the 
tribe  ?)  Gain.'  The  form  of  name  is  peculiar.  Tubal  is  perhaps  the 
epon^ous  ancestor  of  Tubal  (x.  2),  a  people  living  on  the  NK  of 
Ghcia,  and  famous  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (£2.  zzvii.  13)  for  its  Vessels 
of  copper '  (or  '  bronze ').    So  Lenormant,  p.  210,  and  others. 

tne  forger.  lit.  the  shQrpener.  The  marg.  on  these  words  («  AV.) 
may  be  disregarded. 

brass.  Bronze,  or  copper— which,  indeed,  as  Dr  Aldis  Wri^ht^  in 
his  Bible  Word-Book  reminds  us,  was  the  meaning  of  '  brass '  in  Old 
English.  It  is  evident,  from  his  referring  the  wor^ng  of  these  metals 
to  primitive  times,  that  the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  long  ante- 
cedent Stone  age. 

Na^dmdk.  I.e.  'pleasant,'  'gracious.'  No  doubt  mentioned  here 
as  a  figure  well  known  to  Hebrew  folk-lore,  of  whom  (as  of  most  of 
the  other  personages  named  in  this  genealogy)  a  good  deal  more  was 
recounted  than  me  narrator  has  reported.  The  three  professions 
referred  to  are  perhaps  mentioned  as  characteristic  elements  of  nomad 
life.  At  any  rate,  the  smiths  form  even  now  in  Arabia  a  distinct 
caste  (Doughty,  n.  656),  as  they  are  said  to  do  also  all  over  Africa 
(Hoemes,  l^rimitive  Man,  in  the  *  Temple  Primers,'  p.  67). 

Those  who  have  visited  Florence  will  recollect  the  illustrations  of 
these  early  arts  on  Giotto's  campanile. 

23.  24.  The  'Song  of  the  Sword.'  Lamech,  returning,  we  may 
suppose,  from  some  deed  of  blood,  and  brandishing  his  weapon  in 
his  nand,  boasts  before  his  wives — ^as  an  Arab  chie^  it  is  said,  will 
do  still — of  what  he  has  done ;  and  expresses  his  deli^ht^  at  the 
means  which  he  now  pnossesses  of  avenffin^  effectually  bodily  injuries. 
The  Song  is  composed  in  the  usual  parallehstic  form  of  Ueb.  poetrjr. 

23  a,  b.  A  formal  introduction,  inviting  the  attention  of  his  wives 
to  what  he  is  about  to  say  (cf.  Is.  xxviii.  23,  xxxiL  9). 

c,  d.  Lamech  boasts  that  he  has  requited  a  ^ere^  wound  or  bruise 
(Ex.  XXL  25,  where  'stripe' = 'bruise'  here),  inflictea  upon  him,  with 
death. — ^The  first  margin  on  line  c  is  possible  by  Heb.  idiom:  the 
second  marg.  (=AV.)  may  be  disregarded. 
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Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 

Ye  wiyes  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 

For  ^I  have  slain  a  man  ^for  wounding  me. 

And  a  young  man  for  braising  me : 
24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold. 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

25  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ;  and  she  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  'Seth :  For,  said  she,  God  *hath  appointed  me 
another  seed  instead  of  Abel ;  for  Cain  slew  him.  26  And  to 
Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  bom  a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name 
Enoah :  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobb. 

^  Or,  I  wiU  tUty  *  Or,  to  my  wotmding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt 

*  Heb.  Sheth.  *  Heb.  ihath. 

24.  Mventy  and  Hvenfold.  So  terrible  will  be  the  vengeance  which 
his  kinsmen  will  exact.  The  words  give  expression  to  Lamech's  sense 
of  superior  security,  as  compared  with  Gain  (<?.  15),  on  account  of  the 
metal  weapons  provided  for  him  by  his  son's  mvention.  The  readiness 
to  shed  blood,  which  had  been  first  manifested  by  Gain,  appears  in  an 
intensified  form  in  Lamech. 

25,  26.  Two  notices  from  the  parallel  line  of  Seth,  as  given  by  J ; 
preserved  here  (like  v.  29)  on  account  of  the  particulars  contamed 
m  them.  The  line,  as  £ftr  as  Noah,  is  given  completely  (from  P) 
in  ch.  V.  It  forms  in  character  a  contrast  to  that  of  Gain :  for  Seth 
is  represented  as  a  substitute  for  the  righteous  Abel;  and  under  Enosh 
the  public  worship  of  Jehovah  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  (see 
also  V.  22,  29,  vi.  9). 

25.  hath  appointed.  The  etymology  is  to  be  understood  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  '  Gain '  m  v.  1.  Observe  that  RVm.  does  not 
say  that  Seth  means  'appointed.' 

seed.  Used  instead  of  san^  probably  because  the  writer  has  in  view 
the  entire  line,  of  which  Seth  is  the  ancestor. 

26.  'J^ndsh.  In  Heb.  a  poet  word  for  *  man ' ;  in  Aramaic  (in  the 
form  *ifndsh)  the  usual  word  for  '  man.' 

then  began  &c.  The  formal  and  public  worship  of  (jod  is  repre- 
sented as  now  beginning. 

to  call  upon.  Properly  (as  always)  to  call  with,  i.e.  to  use  the 
name  in  invocations,  m  the  manner  of  ancient  cults,  especially  at 
times  of  sacrifice :  cf.  xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  xxi.  33,  xxvi.  25. 

"*  Onthe  narrative  qfCain  and  Abel.  In  the  preceding  notes  this  narrative 
has  been  expkdned  in  the  sense  which  it  most  obviously  poaseues/or  ut :  it  is 
another  question,  which,  though  it  may  be  touched  upon  briefly,  it  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  commentary  to  discuss  fully,  whether  in  any  respects 
the  sense  originally  attached  to  it  was  different  The  allusions  in  v9. 3, 4  to  an 
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established  system  of  religious  obserrances,  and  in  w.  14, 15, 17»  to  an  already 
existing  population  on  the  earth,  have  been  thought  by  some  recent  critics 
to  imply  that '  Cain '  Is  a  figure  which  belonged  originally  to  a  much  later  stago 
in  the  history  of  mankind  than  that  at  which  it  is  here  pbced ;  it  has  also  been 
urged  that  the  terms  of  v,  15  become  far  more  significant  if  Gain  (like 
many  other  of  the  early  figures  in  (Genesis :  see  on  iz.  25  ffl,  and  ch.  x.) 
represented  in  fact  a  people,  in  which  case  v.  15*  would  be  really  the  boast  of  a 
tribe,  who,  as  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert  do  still,  held  sacred  the  duty  of  blood- 
revenge  and  (in  this  case)  declared  that  for  every  slain  member  of  their  tribe 
they  would  exact  seven  lives  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  murderer  belonged. 
The  'sign'  which  Jehovah  sets  upon  Cain's  person  for  his  protection,  is  con- 
sidered further  to  have  been  the  tribal  mark  or  badge \  sudi  as  would  be  at 
once  recognizable  by  all  who  saw  it^  and  which  marked  out  its  possessor  aa 
under  the  protection  of  the  tribal  €k>d.     Upon  this  view,  the  story,  in  its 
original  form,  was  an  attempt  to  explain  what>  to  those  who  had  experienced 
the  enjoyments  of  a  settled  agricultural  life,  seemed  so  strange,  the  restlessness 
of  the  nomadic  life,  and  the  excessive  development,  among  some  of  those  who 
still  adhered  to  it,  of  the  custom  (in  itself,  of  course,  a  legitimate  one,  according 
to  Hebrew  ideas)  of  blood-revenge :  these  two  peculiarities  implied  that  some 
kind  of  curse  rested  upon  the  tribe,  the  curse  in  its  turn  implied  guilt ;  and 
the  guilt  was '  Cain's'  murder  of  his  brother  (i.a,  if  *  Cain '  represents  a  tribe,  its 
destruction  of  a  neighbouring  agricultural  tribe,  which  resulted,  however,  in  its 
own  perpetual  exile  from  its  former  home)  I  Speculations  of  this  kind  must  not 
be  ruled  out  of  court  in  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  an  ancient  narrative, 
the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  which  may  well  have  been  lost  or  obscured : 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  erident  that  in  pursuing  them  we  are  moving  upon 
uncertain  ground.    The  name  Cain  (as  was  remarked  on  iv.  1)  would  be 
naturally  that  of  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Kenitee ;  and  in  fact  it  occurs 
(in  the  Heb.)  as  the  name  of  this  tribe  in  Nu.  xxiv.  22  (see  RV.),  Jud.  iv.  11 
(RVm.).    Hence  it  is  tempting  to  think,  with  Stade,  that  the  Kenites  are  the 
tribe  referred  to :  they  were  neighbours  of  Israel  (c£  on  xv.  19),  and  at  least 
some  of  them  retained  their  nomadic  habits  till  a  late  period  of  the  history 
( Jer.  XXXV.  7 :  see  1  Ch.  ii.  56).    The  existence  of  some  connexion  between 
'Cdn'  (PP)  and  'SLenite'  C^P)  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible:  but  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Kenites  were  con- 
spicuous among  nomad  tribes  in  general  for  possessing  the  characteristics 
attributed  speciaUy  to  'Cain'  in  Gten.  iv.  14,  15  (cf.  N51deke's  criticism  of 
the  j>receding  theory  in  his  art  Amalek,  §  7,  in  the  EncB,)\ 

On  the  names  in  9. 17  ft    Respecting  these  names,  nothing  material  can 

^  Of.  CxjTTiNaB  IN  THB  Flsbh  (§§  5,  6)  In  the  EncB. 

'  Cf .  Byle,  p.  72  (the  story  may  preserve  the  recollection  of  some  old  ooUision 
between  the  agrioultnral  and  pastoral  elements  in  prehistoric  man). 

*  See  further  Stade's  essay  on  Cain  in  the  ZATW.  1894,  pp.  250—318  (an 
abstract  in  Holzinger,  p.  50  f.) ;  Gunkel,  pp.  41, 42 — 44;  Cain  in  the  EneB.;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Dr  Worcester,  OeneHs  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge  (New 
York,  1901),  pp.  260 — 70.  That  Cain  and  Abel  represent  two  peoples  is  however 
held  also  by  Hommel  {Sunday  School  Timet,  Deo.  81, 1898),  who  thinks,  from  AraUo 
snalogies,  that  *  Abel'  means  thepherd  (of.  Abel  in  EneB.),  and  Sayoe  {Exp.  Timee, 
z.,  1899,  p.  852). 
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be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  notes:  they  are  Hhe  names  of  legendary 
heroes,  to  whom  the  origins  of  ciTilization,  science  and  art,  were  popularly 
ascribed  by  the  Hebrews'  (Ottley,  HuL  qf  the  Hehrmoi^  p.  13).  There  are 
also  (cf.  p.  62)  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  particulars  here  preserred  are 
only  excerpts  from  a  wider  cycle  of  tradition  current  in  ancient  Israel  Some 
interesting,  if  not  oonclusiTe,  speculations  respecting  the  names  which  are 
mentioned,  may  be  found  in  the  art  Oainitis  in  the  EncB,  (cf.  also  below, 
pi  81) :  thou^  no  direct  Babylonian  parallel  has  as  yet  been  disooTered,  it 
is  nevertheless  probable,  in  Tiew  of  the  wide  influence  exerted  by  Babylonia 
upon  early  Israel,  that  they  are  in  some  way  ultimately  connected  with 
Babylonia  (cf.  p.  80  £).  On  the  whole,  our  judgement  upon  them  may  be 
expressed  in  the  wordis  of  Pro£  (now  Bishop)  Byle :  '  Perhaps  we  should  not 
be  &r  wrong  in  regarding  these  personages  as  constituting  a  group  of 
demigods  or  heroes,  whose  names,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hebrew  tradition, 
filled  op  the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  age  of  the  Israelite 
patriarchs.  Such  a  group  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the 
prioiitiTe  legends  of  other  races.  The  remoyal  of  eyery  taint  of  polytbeiBtic 
superstition,  the  presentation  of  these  names  as  the  names  of  ordinary  human 
beings,  would  be'  partly  a  result  of  their  naturalisation  in  Israel  itself, 
partly  'the  work  of  the  Israelite  narrator'  (Early  Narrativet  qf  Oenetii, 
p.  81). 

Phoenician  paraOeU,  A  few  words  deserve,  howcTer,  to  be  added  about 
the  Tory  similar  account  given  by  the  Phoenicians  of  the  origin  of  different 
inyeotaons^  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Praep»  Eo,  l  10),  in  extracts  from  Philo 
of  Byblus,  trho  in  his  turn  quotes  from  the  Phoenician  author  Sanchoniathon. 
The  extracts  are  not  always  perfectly  consistent,  and  seem  to  be  derived  from 
different  sources;  but  into  these  questions  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter ;  the 
differences  do  not  affect  the  general  character  of  their  contents  They  are  too 
long  to  cite  at  length :  but  a  few  specimens  may  be  given.  Among  Uie  early 
descendants  of  the  &st  pair  (llp«r&yoyoff  and  hlw)  were  two  brothers,  Zo^i^ 
Upov/iot  [sDmQ  ^9^]  o  KoX  'Y^ovpaytor,  and  Ovirttog,  of  whom  *Yy^ovpdnot 
founded  Tyre,  and  first  made  huts  out  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus,  while 
Owrwat  was  the  first  to  make  clothing  from  the  skins  of  aniinals,  and  to 
venture  on  the  sea  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Many  other  inventions  were 
ascribed  to  a  race  of  six  pairs  of  brothers  descended  from  'Y^ovpdMoc. 
From  *Aypcvff  and  'AXicvf  ^  came  hunting  and  fishing ;  from  the  second  pair, 
of  whom  one  was  called  Xpvrap  (1  ftlyj  'smith,'  irhich  is  also  Phoenician^ 
the  disoovery  and  working  of  iron,  magic  and  dirination,  the  invention  of 
various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle,  and  navigation;  from  the  third  (Tf^vin/t 
P  et  nS]  and  tVuhx  Avrox^«y),  the  making  of  bricks  and  roofs ;  from  the  fourth 
CAyp^f  and  *Aypoui7pof),  courts  and  enclosures  to  houses,  agriculture  and 
hunting';  from  the  fifth  ^Afiwot  and  Moyor),  village  and  pastoral  life';  from 
the  sixth  (Mio-»p  [1^1^  'equity']  and  Zvdux  [pnv  < righteousness ']),  the  use  of 

^  roOf  oXe^at  ical  dypas  e^perdr,  i^  vw  KKffO^wai  dyptvriis  koX  dXmr. 

*  iK  To&rw  iypirrai  xal  KvwnyoL  (of.  'the  father  of '  in  Gen.  iv.  20^  21^). 

*  ol  icaWd«|ai>  x^fiar  jcoi  ToLfUfat  (of.  Qen.  iv.  20**). 
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aaltK  The  authors  of  other  inTentioiu  are  also  ^ecified ;  hat  these  examples 
will  suffice.  It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  the  Heb.  and  Fhoen.  representa- 
tions spring  ftom  a  common  Canaanite  cyde  of  tradition,  which  in  its  feom 
may  hare  derived  at  least  some  of  its  elements  fi!t>m  Babylonia. 

Indicaiicns  qf  two  eyelet  qf  tradition  in  J*s  narrative  in  Oetk  L — ^zL  It 
is  the  evident  intention  of  iv.  17 — 24  to  describe  the  beginnings  of  the  dTiKaa- 
tion  which  existed  in  the  writer's  own  day :  was  a  knowledge,  then,  of  the  arts, 
V  the  invention  of  which  is  here  narrated — and  they  are  probably  typical  ci 
many  other  arts  not  expressly  mentioned^* — preserved  by  Noah  and  his  house- 
hold  in  the  ark?  or  had  all  these  arts  to  be  rediscovered  afterwards?  Tho  one 
alternative  is  as  improbable  as  the  other.  A  oonstderation  of  this  and  other 
facts  presented  by  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  has  forced  recent  crtticB 
(cf.  Byle,  p.  79)  to  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative  of  J  in  Gen.  i — xL  is 
not  really  homogeneous^  but  that  it  consists  of  two  strata— or  embodies  two 
cycles  of  traditions— one  of  which  either  nutde  no  mention  qfa  Floods  or,  if  it 
did  mention  it,  did  not  view  it  as  universal,  and  regarded  the  arts  and  dvilisa- 
tion  of  the  writer's  own  time  as  having  been  handed  down,  without  break  or 
interruption,  from  the  remote  period  indicated  in  the  present  chapter.  Aa  we 
go  further,  we  shall  meet  with  other  indications  pointing  to  the  same  condu- 
sion'.  The  passages  which  may  be  referred  with  probability  to  the  stratum  of 
narrative  here  referred  to  are  ii.  4* — ^iil  2i,  iv.  17 — 24,  vi  1—4,  ix,  20 — ^27, 
xL  1 — ^ ;  J's  story  of  the  Deluge,  if  this  view  be  correct^  will  have  been  added 
afterwaid%  from  an  independent  cycle  of  tradition. 


Chafteb  V. 
The  line  of  8eth  from  Adam  to  Noah. 

In  the  form  of  a  genealog^f  ten  generations,  the  deveiopment  of  mankind 
from  Adam  to  Noah  is  briefly  narrated ;  and  so  the  transition  is  made  from 
the  Creation  to  the  next  event  of  prindpal  importance,  the  Flood.  The 
difference  in  style  and  manner  (except  in  e.  29)  fh)m  ch.  ir.  is  strongly 
.  marked  (notice,  for  instance, '  God,'  not  *  Jehovah' ;  the  expressions  in  ee.  1—3 
the  same  as  in  ch.  i;  and  ^e  stereotyped  form  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
several  patriarchs  are  cast);  and  shews  that  the  compiler  returns  here  to  the 

1  Bub.  Praep.  Ev,  (ed.  Heinichen)  x.  10,  §§  6—11 :  the  Greek  text  of  Philo  is 
also  to  be  foond  in  Muller's  Fragm.  Hut.  Graec,  m,  566  f.  There  is  a  translation  in 
Lenormant's  Originei  de  Vkittoir^,  z.  536  ff. :  of.  also  Baadisdn,  Studien  sur  Sem, 
BeU-gueh,  (1876),  1. 14  f.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  various  names  have 
not  been  preserved  in  their  original  Phoenioian. 

*  The  arts  of  engraving,  ontting  metals  and  stones,  building,  writing,  and  many 
others,  are  known  now,  by  the  actual  productt  remaining  to  the  present  day^  to  have 
been  practised,  and  to  have  reaohed  even  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  at  a  date  long  before  that  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  Flood 
(of.  pp.  zxzii— xxxiv). 

'  Bee  on  vi.  4  and  zi.  1 — 9. 
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same  Boiiroe  (P)  from  which  he  drew  L  1— iL  4^,  only  o.  29  being  taken  by 
him  from  J.  Except  in  w.  22,  24,  29,  the  chapter  consists  of  a  bare  list 
of  names  and  nnmbers,  the  items  stated  regularly  in  each  case  being  the 
2jg^  of  the  patriarch  at  the  birth  of  his  firstborn  and  at  his  death,  and  the 
fact  that  he  'begat  sons  and  daughters.'  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  by  means 
of  these  particulars  to  give  a  picture  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  earth, 
as  also  of  the  duration  of  the  first  period  of  the  history,  as  conceived  by  him, 
and  of  the  longevity  which  was  a  current  element  In  the  Hebrew  conception 
of  primitive  times. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  longevity,  such  as  is  here  described,  is  physio- 
logically incompatible  witli  the  structure  of  the  human  body ;  and  could  only 
have  been  attained  under  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  at  present 
existing,  such  as  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  to  have  existed.  The  names 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  those  of  real  persons ;  they  serve  merely,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  statements  connected  with  them,  to  bring  before  the 
reader  a  general  picture  of  primitive  times  as  conceived  by  the  narrator.  The 
attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  save  the  names  as  Uiose  of  real  persons 
by  supposing  links  omitted ;  but  this  supposition,  though  it  may  be  legitimately 
noade  elsewhere  (ag.  in  Mt  i.),  is  excluded  here  by  the  terms  used,  which  are 
not  limited  to  the  simple  words  'begat,'  or  '  the  son  of/  but  include  the  age  of 
the  father  at  the  birth  of  his  firstborn,  and  the  number  of  years  which  he  lived. 
It  is  'more  candid  and  natural  to  admit  that  Israelite  tradition,  hke  the 
traditions  of  other  races,  in  dealing  with  personages  living  in  prehistoric  times, 
assigned  to  them  abnormally  protracted  lives  ^  Hebrew  literature  does  not,  in 
this  respect^  differ  from  other  literatures.  It  preserves  the  prehistoric 
traditions.  The  study  of  science  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  figures  being 
literally  correct  The  comparative  study  of  literature  leads  us  to  expect 
exaggerated  statements  in  any  work  incorporating  the  primitive  traditions  of 
a  people'  (Ryle^  p.  87). 

V.    1  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.    In  the(p\ 
day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him ;  ^ ' 
2  male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called 
their  name  ^Adam,  in  the  day  ¥rhen  they  were  created.    3  And 

^  Or,  Man 

y.  W  of  the  aenerations  of  Adam,  As  £u:,  viz.,  as  Noah,  who 
begins  a  new  epoch  (cf.  vi.  9). 

l^  2.  A  recapitulation  of  the  substance  of  i.  27,  28,  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  reader  that  the  multiplication  of  mankind, 
and  propagation  in  them  of  Grod's  image  {y,  3  ff.),  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  purpose,  as  there  declared. 

2.  and  bU»&6d  them  (i.  27),  bidding  them  at  the  same  time  increase 
and  multiply. 

caUed  tkeir  name  man.  Not  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  On  the  sense  of 
the  expression  see  on  i.  5. 

1  Of.  the  references  in  Jos.  Ant,  i.  8.  9;  and  Hes.  Op.  et  Dim,  129 1 
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Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  P 
own  likeness,  after  his  image ;  and  called  his  name  Seth :  4  and 
the  days  of  Adam  after  he  b^at  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years : 
and  he  b^at  sons  and  daughters.    6  And  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years :  and  he  died. 

6  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and  begat 
Enosh :  7  and  Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enosh  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  8  and  all  the 
days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years :  and  he  died. 

9  And  Enosh  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat  Kenan :  10  and 
Enosh  lived  after  he  begat  Kenan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  11  and  all  the  days  of 
Enosh  were  nine  himdred  and  five  years :  and  he  died 

12  And  Kenan  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Mahalalel: 
13  and  Kenan  lived  after  he  begat  Mahalalel  eight  hundred 
and  forty  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  14  and  all  the 
days  of  Kenan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten  years :  and  he  died. 

16  And  Mahalalel  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat 
Jared:  16  and  Mahalalel  lived  after  he  begat  Jared  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  17  and 
all  the  days  of  Mahalalel  were  eight  hundred  ninety  and  five 
years :  and  he  died. 

18  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty  and  two  years,  and 
begat  Enoch :  19  and  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight 
hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  20  and  all  the 

3.  Seth  being  in  Adam's  image,  he  is  also  (c.  1)  in  Grod's  image. 
It  follows  that  the  image  of  God  is  transmitted  to  Adam's  descendioits. 
On  Seth  and  Enosh,  comp.  (in  J)  iv.  25  f. 

0.  ^indn.  The  name  (Heo.  P^P)  is  etymologically  a  derivative  of 
Cain  (Heb.  VP),  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mere  variation  of  it 
(cf.  p.  80).  It  occurs  in  tne  Sabaean  inscriptions  of  S.  Arabia  (c£  on 
X.  28}  as  the  name  of  a  deitv  {CI8.  iv.  No.  8). 

12.    Mah&hTel,  as  a  Heb.  word,  meauBpraise  (Pr.  xxvii.  21)  qfGod. 

15.    Jared  ( T fired) ,  as  a  Heb.  word,  would  mean  a  de8cending\ 

18.    Enoch.    Heb.  ffdnokh,  as  iv.  17. 

^  But  not  (as  has  been  suggested)  a  'descendant'  (which  would  be  in  Heb.  an 
nnidiomatio  application  of  the  idea).  The  '  Book  of  Jubilees/ — a  midiashie  para- 
phrase of  Genesis,  in  which  the  histoiy  is  arranged  in  periods  of  50  years,  dating 
(Charles)  from  c.  120  B.a, —explains  the  name  (It.  15;  p.  88,  ed.  Charles,  1903), 
*  because  in  his  days  the  angels  descended  on  the  earth*  (Gen.  yi.  2) :  see  tkiao  Enoch 
tI  6,  with  Charles'  note;  and  cf.  PEFQS,  1908,  p.  233  f. 
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days  of  Jared  were  nine  hnndred  sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  P 
died. 

21  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat  Methu- 
selah :  22  and  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah 
three  hundred  years^  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  23  and  all 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  three  hundred  sixty  and  five  years : 
24  and  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and  he  was  not;  for  God 
took  him. 

25  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  seven 
years^  and  begat  Lamech :  26  and  Methuselah  lived  after  he 
begat  Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  yearsy  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters :  27  and  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were 
nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

28  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and 
begat  a  son :    29  and  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This  J 
same  shall  ^comfort  us  for  our  work  and  for  the  toil  of  our 
hands,  'because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lobd  hath  cursed. 

^  Heb.  %ihem^  to  oomlort.  '  Or,  which  oometh  yrom  tht  grouand 

2L  Methushelah,  I.e.,  as  it  seems,  *man  of  Sh^lah,' — ^the  name, 
or  the  corrupted  name,  of  a  deity  (p.  81).    Gf.  Methush&'el,  iv.  18. 

22.  walked  with  God^  i.e.  in  companiondiip  with  Him  (cf.  1  S.  xxv. 
15,  where  the  Heb.  for  'were  conversant'  is  walked)^  implying,  as  its 
natural  condition,  that  his  manner  of  Ufe  was  such  as  God  approved : 
hence  Lxx.  cvi^pco-ri^o-c  r^  Ott^  (whence  Heb.  xL  5).  The  same  expres- 
sion is  used  of  Noah,  vi.  9 :  cf.  (with  a  qualifying  adjunct)  Mic  vi.  8 ; 

Mai.  ii.  6  (each  time  *]^n). 

23.  On  the  number  365,  see  p.  78. 

24;.  ke  was  not.  The  expression  is  used  of  sudden,  or  inexplicable, 
disappearance  ^Is.  xvii.  14 ;  Ps.  ciii.  16;  IE.  xx.  40;  ch.  xlii.  13,  36). 

took  kim,  viz.  on  account  of  his  piety.  ^  lxx.  fjMTt$tjK€,  whence  Heb. 
xL  5.  (X.  Wisd.  iv.  10 — 14.  In  Babylonian  mythologv,  Xisuthros,  the 
hero  of  the  Flood,  was  for  the  same  reason  transport^,  without  dying, 
beyond  the  waters  of  death  (p.  103).    See  further,  on  Enoch,  p.  78  f. 

28 — 31.  Lameek.  To  judge  ttom  v.  29,  a  character  very  different 
from  the  Lamech  of  iv.  19,  23  £  Verse  29  is  another  excerpt,  like  the 
one  in  iv.  25,  26,  from  the  line  of  Seth,  as  given  by  J;  notice  the  name 
Jekovakj  and  the  allusions  to  iii.  17  end. 

29.  Noal^.  I.e.  rest:  the  explanation  from  nakem,  to  'comfort^' 
depends,  like  that  of  Gain  from  kdndh  in  iv.  1,  on  an  assonance,  not  an 
etymolosy. 

skaU  comfort  U8  from  otur  work  and  from  tke  toil  qf  our  kands, 
(which  Cometh)  from  tke  ground  &c.    Noah  is  regarded  as  mitigating 
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30  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  five  hundred  ninety  P 
and  five  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  31  and  all  the 
days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years : 
and  he  died. 

32  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old :  and  Noah  b^gat 
Sheniy  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

in  some  way  the  curse  of  lii.  17, — ^viz.  (as  generally  understood)  bv 
becoming,  in  virtue  of  his  piety,  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch,  in  which 
the  earth  is  not  ^gain  to  be  cursed  on  man's  account  (viii.  21).  The 
persons,  however,  in  whose  name  ('  us ')  Lamech  speaks,  all  either  died 
before  the  Flood,  or  perished  in  it :  hence  Budde,  Stade,  Gunkel,  a/., 
suppose  that  the  verse  is  taken  from  that  stratum  of  J  which  (p.  74) 
took  no  cognizance  of  the  Flood,  and  consider  that  the  alluaion  is  to 
the  refreshment  after  toil  afforded  by  wine  (Ps.  civ.  15 ;  Pr.  xxxi.  6  £), 
the  art  of  making  which  is  in  ix.  20 — 27  referred  to  Noah  as  its 
inventor. 

On  Enoch,  A  probable  explanation  of  the  ideas  astodaied  by  the  Hebrews 
with  Enoch  has  been  found  by  Ziinmem.  Enoch  was  the  seventh  from  Adam; 
and  the  seventh  of  the  antediluvian  Babylonian  kings,  according  to  Beroasus 
(see  -p,  SO),  was  BdOranchus  or  EuedOrachus,  who  can  hardly  be  different  from 
Bnmeduranki,  a  legendaiy  king  of  Sippar,  the  city  sacred  to  the  son-god 
Shamash.  According  to  a  recently  pnblished  ritual  tablet,  the  god  called 
Enmeduranki  to  intercourse  with  himself,  gave  him  the  '  table  of  the  gods,' 
taught  him  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  instructed  him  in  various  arts 
of  divination :  the  knowledge  thus  derived  he  passed  on  to  his  son,  and  he 
thos  became  the  mythical  ancestor  of  a  hereditary  guild  of  Babylonian  diviners. 
Enoch  may  thus  be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  Hebralsed  Enmeduranki,  the 
converse  with  his  god  being  divested  of  all  superstitious  adjuncts,  and 
interpreted  in  a  purely  ethical  sensa  His  life  of  366  years, — which  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  patriarchs  in  the  same  list^ — is  the  sole 
sorvival  of  his  original  character :  Enmeduranki  being  in  the  service  of  the 
sun-god,  the  years  of  Enoch's  life  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  days  of  the 
solar  year^. 

On  account  partly,  it  is  probable,  of  the  expression  'walked  with  God' 
(understood  in  the  sense  of  actual  converse),  but  partly  also  (especially  if  he  is 
rightly  identified  with  Enmeduranki)  on  the  ground  of  independent  tradition 
about  him,  handed  down  orally  among  the  Hebrews,  though  not  induded  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  Enoch  was  supposed  in  later  ages  to  have  been  made  the 
recipient  of  superhuman  knowledge,  and  in  the  course  of  his  intercourse  with 
God  to  have  received  revelations  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  men  and  angela  And  so  in  the  apocryphal  *  Book  of  Enoch ' — 
which  is  of  composite  authorship,  but  dates  mostly  from  the  2nd  and  1st 

^  Ziromem.  The  Bah,  and  Heb,  OenetU,  p.  48  ft,;  KATJ  633—5  (with  a  txans- 
lation  of  the  ritaal  tablet  referred  to),  640  f . 
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centiirieti  B.a — Enoch  if  repreBented  as  reooiinting  the  Tisioniiof  jadgementon 
men  and  angels  which  he  is  suppoaed  to  have  had,  as  deacribing  how  he  haa 
been  shewn  by  an  angel  the  different  places  set  apart  for  the  righteous  and 
wicked  after  death,  and  has  seen  the  Almighty  seated  on  His  throne,  and 
the  Messiah  judging  the  world,  as  unfolding  (in  very  obscure  language)  the 
*  secrets  of  the  heavens'  (i.e.  the  courses  of  the  heaYenly  bodies,  the  principle 
fii  the  calendar,  the  causes  of  lightnings,  wind,  dew,  Ac.),  and  as  foretelling,  in 
a  reiled,  allegorical  form,  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  2nd  century  &a  It  is 
in  accordance  with  this  view  of  Enoch  that  he  is  called  in  Bcclns.  zliv.  16 
(Hebu  text)  an  *  example  of  knatcMffe  (nin  n^N)  to  all  generations.'  The  Book 
of  Enoch  (i.  9,  v.  4,  xxriL  2 :  cf.  Ix.  8)  is  quoted  in  Jnde  14,  15\ 

On  the  figures  in  eh.  v.  (I)  These  figures  are  certainly  all  artificial ; 
though  upon  what  princii^e  they  were  computed  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
It  deserres  to  be  mentioned,  howeyer,  that  in  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  lxx.,  the  figures  differ  in  many  cases  from  those  given 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  in  three  cases  making  the  father^s  age  at  the 
birth  of  his  firstborn  less  than  it  is  in  the  Heb.  text,  while  the  lxx.  in  several 
casea  makes  it  as  much  as  100  years  higher,  the  general  result  of  these 
differences  being  that  the  total  in  the  Samaritan  is  349  years  less  than  in  the 
Heb.,  while  in  the  lxx.  it  is  606  years  mora  The  following  table  will  make  the 
detaUs  clear,  the  first  column  in  each  case  giving  the  age  of  each  patriarch  at 
the  birth  of  the  next,  and  the  second  column  giving  his  age  at  death : — 


flek 

aam. 

LXX. 

1.    Adam 

180 

930 

180 

980 

230 

930 

2.    Beth 

105 

912 

105 

912 

205 

912 

8.    Enosh 

90 

905 

90 

905 

190 

905 

4.    Cainan 

70 

910 

70 

910 

170 

910 

5.    Hahalalel 

65 

895 

65 

895 

165 

895 

6.    Jsnd(Tered) 

162 

962 

62 

847 

162 

962 

7«    Enoch 

65 

865 

65 

865 

165 

865 

8.    Methushelah 

187 

969 

67 

720 

187» 

969 

9.    Lamech 

182 

777 

58 

653 

188 

763 

10.    Noah 

500 

[9601 

500 

[950] 

500 

[950] 

(Age  at  Flood) 

100 

100 

100 

Total  from  the  Creation 
of  man  to  the  Flood 

1656 

1307 

2262 

Thus,  while  in  the  Heb.  text  the  date  of  the  Flood  is  a.m.  1656,  in  the 
Samaritan  it  is  a.m.  1307,  and  in  the  lxx.  a.u.  2262.  Methushelat^,  in  both 
the  Heb.  and  the  Samaritan  text,  dies  in  the  year  of  the  Flood :  in  the  lxx. 
text  he  dies  six  years  before  it  The  figures  have  evidently,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  been  arbitrarily  altered.  The  more  original  figures  are  generally 
held  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ueb.  text ;  but  Bertheau,  Budde,  Dillmann,  and 


^  Cf.  Jab.  iv.  17 ;  and  see  farther  Enoch  and  Apocaltptio  LixBBiiTUBX  in  DB, 
and  EncB.,  and  Dr  Charles'  translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Oxford,  1893). 
s  Or,  according  to  many  mbs.,  167. 
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Holzinger  addnce  reaaons  for  holding  that  they  have  been  preserred  in  the 
Samaritan.  The  question  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  further 
discussion  hera 

(2)  In  the  first  ten  generations,  down  to  the  Flood,  the  Book  of  GeneBis 
(Heb.  text)  reckouj  1656  years,  while  the  Babylonians  (see  below)  reckoned 
432,000  years.  Now,  as  the  French  Assyriologist,  Oppert^  has  ingemoasly 
shewn,  432,000  yearsa86,400  'sosses,'  while  1656  years»86,400  toeekg  (1656» 
72x23;  and  23  yean  being  8395  days +5  intercalary  days « 8400  days»1200 
weeks) ;  and  hence  Oppert  inferred  that  the  two  pericnis  rested  upon  a  oomm<m 
basis,  the  Hebrews  reducing  the  longer  period  of  the  Babylonians,  by  taking 
as  their  unit  the  week  instead  of  the '  soss '  of  5  years\ 

On  the  namsi  in  chaps,  iv.  and  «.,  and  their  poiHble  Babylonian  origin. 

(1)    The  genealogies  of  J  in  iT«  1 — ^24^  and  of  P  in  ch.  v.,  contain  many  names 

which,  even  when  they  are  not  identical,  resemble  one  another  remarkably; 

and  it  has  in  consequence  been  often  supposed  that  the  two  lists  are  really  two 

divergent  versions  of  the  same  original  prelustoric  tradition.    The  resemblances 

between  the  two  lists  will  be  seen  most  plainly  if  they  are  exhibited  in  tabular 

form; — 

J  P 


Adiun 

Beth 

Enooh 

l^ain 

Enoch  "-^ 

•••« 

•Irad 

Mehuya'el 

I 

Metlbushael 

Lameoh 

1 

1. 

Adam. 

2. 

Seih. 

3. 

Enoah. 

4. 

]^6nan. 

^6. 

BiahJOal'eL 

6. 

Tend. 

--7. 

Enoch. 

8. 

Methnshela^. 

9. 

Lameoh. 

10. 

Koah. 

Jabal    Jabal    Tubal-^ain 

Shem    Ham    Tepheth 

It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Seth  and  Enosh,  who  now  form  in  J  (ir.  25 1) 
the  head  of  the  second  line  of  Adam's  descendants,  stood  originally  at  the  head 
of  the  first  line  in  J  (between  Adam  and  J^ain) :  if  this  conjecture  is  correcti 
the  resemblanoe  between  the  two  lists  would  be  still  greater  than  it  is  now. 
However,  as  we  now  possess  them,  the  two  lists  have  a  different  character 
impressed  upon  them. 

(2)  In  Fs  list  there  are  ten  patriarchs  before  the  Flood ;  and  according  to 
Berossus,  the  Babylonians  told  similarly  of  tea  kings  who  reigned  before  the 
Flood,  and  who  reigned  moreoTcr  for  the  portentous  period  of  120  '  sars,'  or 
432,000  years.  These  are  their  names,  with  the  numb^  of  years  that  each 
reigned,  according  to  Berossus': — 

1.  Aldras  (10 'sani*) 86,000       6.    Dadnns  or  Daos  (10)    86,000 

2.  Alapams  (8)* 10,800        7.    EdoranohuBorEveddrachna 

3.  Am61on,  Almelon,  or  Amil-  (18)  64,800 

lams  (18)  46,800        8.    Amempsioas  (10) 86,000 

4    Amm8n5n(12)  43,200        9.    Otiartes  or  Ardates  (8)    ...    28,800 

5.    Megalaros,  Amegalarus  (18)    64,800      10.    XisuthroB  (18)  64,800 

^  Cf.  Marti,  EncB.  z.  777.  See  also  the  Oxford  Hexateuc\  i,  135,  or  Oppert's 
art.  Obboiioloot  in  the  Jewi»h  Encyclopaedia,  iv.  (1903),  661 

*  MiiUer,  Fragm.  Hut.  Qraee,  n.  499  f. ;  Masp.  i.  546,  564  f. ;  KAT.*  531  f. 

*  Perhaps,  with  A  for  A,  the  Adapa  of  p.  58,  n.  1  {KAT.*  531,  538). 
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Extraordinary  knowledge  was  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  in  these 
antediluTian  times.  Aocording  to  Beroasns,  there  emerged  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (the  Persian  Qulf),  under  (probably)  Aloms,  a  strange  being,  called  Oannes 
(not  improbably  the  god  Ea),  who  taught  men  all  kinds  of  sciences  and  arts 
(writing,  city  and  temi^e  building,  legislation,  &c),  and  introduced  civilizing 
influences:  under  the  fourth  {oL  the  third),  sixth,  and  seventh  kings,  also, 
other  beings  appeared,  who  explained  more  fully  the  teachings  of  Oannes 
(Muller,  pp.  496  f.,  499  I ;  JSTAT.^  635—7).  And  in  Assyrian  texto  there  are 
allusioDs  to  the  'wise  men  who  lived  before  the  Flood'  (KAT*  537  f). 

It  18  considered,  now,  by  Hommel  and  Sayoe  that  the  names  of  the  Heb. 
patriarchs  are»  at  least  in  some  cases,  translations  or  equivalents  of  the 
corresponding  Babylonian  names  ^    Thus — 

3.  AmOlons Babylonian  amUuy  *  man,'  and  3.  Enoshss'  man'  (on  iv.  26}. 

4.  Amm&u>n= Babylonian  ttmmdnu,  'artifex,'  and  4.  IJLdnan  (JB^ain)^* 
'smith.' 

6.  Amegalarus,  Hommel  suggests,  may  be  a  oormption  of  AmUalarut^ 
La  Atnil^Aruru  *  man  of  Arum,'  and  5.  Mahalal'el  may  have  been  originally 
AmU-alUj  Hebraized  afterwards  into  Mahalal'el, '  praise  of  El' 

7.  Enoch  (Q&nOkh)  appears  upon  independent  gprounds  (see  p.  78)  to 
correspond  to  7.  Evedorachus. 

&  Amempsinus  is  (Honunel)  a  corruption  of  AmilsinuSy  Le.  Amu-Sin^ 
'the  man  of  Sin  (the  moon-god),'  and  8.  Methushelat^  may  be  (Sayce)  a 
variation  of  MtUu-iha-Irkhu^ '  man  of  the  moon-god,'  or,  if  the  more  original 
form  of  the  name  is  Methusha'el, '  the  man  of  Qod,'  this  may  have  taken  the 
place  of  'the  man  of  the  moon-god.' 

10.  Xisuthros  (the  patriarch  under  whom,  according  to  Berossus,  the 
Deluge  happened)  is  the  Babylonian  f[an$-atraj  otherwise  called  UU 
napisluim\  who^  however  the  difference  of  name  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
unquestionably  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  Noah  (see  p.  103  £) :  the  name  of  his 
father,  Otiartes,  can  be  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  Opartes  (TI  for  n),  ie. 
Ubara-ttUu,  the  father  of  Ut-napishtim,  in  the  Babylonian  narrative  of  the 
Flood  (p.  104). 

Zimmem  {KA  T,^  539—43)  rejects  the  suggestions  under  5,  and  does  not 
mention  those  of  Sayce  under  8,  though  he  points  out  that  in  both  lists  the 
eighth  name  is  similarly  formed,  being  a  compound  of  'man'  with  what  is  to 
all  ^pearance  the  name  of  a  deity.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  differences 
which  still  remain  unexplained  in  the  ease  of  several  of  the  names,  there  are 
sufficient  resemblances  between  thft  two  lists  to  make  it  possible  to  hold,  with 
Zimmem,  that  they  are  at  bottom  divergent  versions  of  the  same  original 
tradition*  .    * 

See  further,  on  Gen,  iv.,  v.,  the  learned  and  interesting  dIscussioB  bj 
Lenormant,  Lei  Originst  de  FhisUdre^  l  140—290. 


»  See  Hommel,  PSBA.  1893,  p.  243  flf. ;  Sayoe,  Expoi.  Time$,  Maj,  1899,  p.  85t. 

*  So,  states  Zimmem  (KAT.*  545),  it  is  now  clear  that  this  name  must  be  read. 

The  idaographically  written  first  syllable  was  read  formerly  Shamoih-,  Sit-,  or  FSir-^ 
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Chapter  VL 
The  8om  of  God  and  the  daugMera  of  men. 

Am  mon  began  to  multiply,  a  race  of  giants  aroee^  through  unnatural  nnioDi 
between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  the  untindted  doTelopment 
of  which  had  to  be  checked  by  Diyine  intenrention.  The  narrathre  is  a  strange 
one.  It  is  introduced  abruptly,  and  it  ends  abruptly.  Certainly,  it  is  often 
supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
OMTuption  of  mankind  described  in  w.  6 — 8 :  but  this  is  not  stated  in  the  text; 
and  what  the  narrative,  understood  in  its  natural  sense,  seems  rather  intended 
to  explain  is  how  it  happened  that  mankind  at  large  came  to  be  tyrannised 
over  by  a  race  of  giants.  Hence  Dillmann  and  other  recent  commentators  are 
doubtless  right  in  supposing  that,  though  the  compiler  of  Genesis  may  hare 
intended  w.  1 — 4  as  an  introduction  to  w,  6 — 8,  vn.  1—4  were  written  originally 
without  any  reference  to  the  Flood;  and  that  the  reappearance  of  the  Nephilim 
in  Nu.  xiiL  33  is  an  indication  that  they  belong  to  the  same  stratum  of  tradition, 
to  which  iy.  17— 2i  also  belongs,  and  which  took  no  cognisance  of  a  Flood, 
destroying  absolutely  all  pre-existing  civilization. 

That  the  section  belongs  to  J  appears  from  its  general  style  and  phraseology. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  ch.  v.  (P), — ^for  the  expression  'began  to  multiply' 
cannot  be  understood  naturally  of  the  close  of  a  period  as  long  and  as  prolific 
as  the  one  there  described.  Even  with  J,  however,  its  connexion  is  imperfect ; 
though  a  connexion  with  the  end  of  J's  Cainite  line  (iv.  17—24),  or  even  of  J's 
Sethite  line  (iv.  25,  26,  v.  29), — if,  as  the  remaining  firagments  seem  to  indicate, 
this  in  its  complete  form  did  not  shew  such  high  figures,  or  imply  such  a  wide 
diffusion  of  mankind,  as  the  parallel  in  P  (v.  1—28,  30 — 32)  does,— is  not 
perhaps  impossible.  The  narrative  is  in  &ct  a  'torso'  (Btade,  Gnnkel), — ^the 
original  position  and  full  intention  of  which, — ^for  the  dose,  describing  the 
further  history  of  the  giant  race  referred  to,  seems  missing,  not  less  than  a 
proper  connexion  at  the  beginning,— cannot  now  be  recovered. 

The  expression  '  sons  of  God '  (or '  of  the  gods  y  denotes  elsewhere  (Job  i  6, 
iL  1,  xxxviiL  7 :  ct  Dan.  iii.  26  [RY. :  comp.  v.  28] ;  Ps.  xxix.  1,  Ixxxix.  (^  RVm.) 
semi-divine,  supra-mundane  beings  (c£  on  iii  6, 22),  such  as,  when  regarded,  as 
is  more  usually  the  case,  as  agents  executing  a  Divine  commission,  are  called 
nu^dkhlm  or  &yy€\oi  (i.e.  'messengers').  And  this,  which  is  also  the  oldest 
interpretation  of  Gen.  vi  2  (lxz.  ol  clfyycXo*  rod  0tov ;  Enoch  vL  2  ff ;  Jub.  v.  1 
(cf  iv.  15);  Jude  6,  2  P.  iL  4  tbased  on  Enoeh  t,6,%  12, 13]),  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  expression  can  be  legitimately  understood  here.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, when  understood  literally,  as  a  piece  of  actual  history,  this  explanation  of 
the  i^assage  was  felt  in  many  quarters  to  occasion  diflSculty;  and  other  inter- 
pretations became  prevalent  (1 )  The  Targums,  followed  by  many  oi^er  Jewish 
authorities,  understood  '^^Alm,— on  the  basis  of  a  sense  whidi  the  word  is 

^  *SonB  of  Ood*  pointing  fig.  to  their  derived,  yet  spiritual  natnro;  'sons  of 
godt'  meaning  (of.  *Bons  of  the  prophets '= members  of  the  guild  of  prophets) 
memben  of  the  class  of  divine  beings,  to  which  (of.  on  iii  6)  Jehovah  Himself  also 
bebngs  (so  Davidson  on  Job  i.  6;  Sohultz,  OT,  Theol.  n.  216  [*  sons  of  God'  here 
is  a  mistranslation  for  *  sons  of  gods  *] ;  of.  Oheyne  on  Ps.  xxix.  1). 
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ftppareotly  capable  of  bearing  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xzii.  8,  9, 1  S.  ii.  25,  Pa  Ixxxii.  1^ 
yiz,  JttdgsSf'-fa  signifying,  generally,  nobles  or  potentates^^to  that  'sons  of  the 
*ildhlm*  wonld  denote  youths  of  the  upper  classes,  while ' daughters  of  men' 
were  taken  to  mean  maidens  of  lower  rank ;  (2)  many  Christian  expositors,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  hare  understood  by  *sons  of  God'  godly  men  of 
the  line  of  Seth,  and  by  '  daughters  of  men/  worldly  women  of  the  line  of  Cain. 
But  for  neither  of  these  views  is  there  any  support  in  the  text:  not  only  do 
they  rest  upon  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  words  used,  but  it  is  incredible 
that  'men'  in  «.  2  can  be  intended  in  a  narrower  sense  than  in  «.  1 ;  nor  is  it 
^)parent  why  the  intermarriage  of  two  races,  each  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  should  have  resulted  in  a  race  characterised  either  by  gigantic  stature 
or  (supposing  w,  6 — 8  to  be  rightly  connected  with  w.  1—4)  by  abnormal 
wickedness.  Understood  in  accordance  with  the  only  legitimate  canons  of 
interpretation,  the  passage  can  mean  only  that  semi-dirine  or  angelic  beings 
contracted  unions  with  the  daughters  of  men ;  and  we  must  see  in  it  an  ancient 
Hebrew  legend,— or  (to  use  Delitzsch's  expression)  a  piece  of  'unassimilated 
mythology,' — the  intention  of  which  was  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  supposed 
race  of  prehistoric  giants,  of  whom,  no  doubt  (for  they  were  '  men  of  name*), 
Hebrew  folk-lore  told  much  more  than  the  compiler  of  Genesis  has  deemed 
worthy  of  preserration  (cf.  Ryle,  op.  cit.  pp  94,  96).  As  a  rule,  the  Hebrew 
narrators  stripped  off  the  mythological  colouring  of  the  pieces  of  folk-lore  which 
they  record ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  still  discernible.  Many  races,  it 
may  be  recalled,  imagined  giants  as  living  in  the  prehistoric  past :  the  Greeks 
had  their  Titans ;  the  Phoenicians  knew  of  a  generation  of  men  *  surpassing  in 
mx0  and  stature'  (Eus.  Prasp.  E9»  l  10.  6) ;  the  Arabs  told  of  the '  Adites '  and 
'Thamndites,'  to  whom  they  attributed  both  the  erection  of  great  buildings,  and 
also  deeds  of  savageiy  and  bloodshed ;  and  the  Israelitish  traditions  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  spoke  of  the  men  of  giant  stature,  who  were  dwelling  at  the 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (Dt  ii  10, 11, 21,  iii  11 ;  Jos.  xv.  14,  a/.). 

VZ.  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  j 
on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them, 
2  that  the  sons  of  Qod  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
&ir ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  3  And 
the  Lord  said,  My  spirit  shall  not  ^strive  with  man  for  ever, 
^for  that  he  also  is  flesh :  'yet  shall  his  days  be  an  hundred  and 

^  Or,  ruU  in    Or,  aoeording  to  many  ancient  versionB,  abide  in 
*  Or,  in  their  going  astray  they  are/Uth  '  Or,  therefore 

VI,  2.  qf  all  that  &c.  WhoTDMoeyer  they  chose.  The  expression 
seems  to  imply  that  they  dealt  with  them  exactly  as  they  pleased. 

8.  A  very  difficult  and  uncertain  verse.  Only  three  interpretations 
need,  however,  be  considered  here.  (1)  RV.  The  meaning  of  this  is : 
'  My  spirit  (regarded  as  an  ethical  principle)  shall  not  strive  with  man 
for  ever,  inasmuch  as  he  also  is  flesh  (i.e.  carnal,  sensual) :  yet  his  days 
(i.e.  his  still  remaining  days,  the  days  of  respite  before  the  judgement 
comes)  shall  be  120  years.'    The  objections  to  this  view  are — the  rend. 

6—3 
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twenty  years.    4  Tbe  ^Nephilim  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  J 
and  sdso  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  Qod  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them :  the  same 
were  the  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  the  men  of  renown. 

^  Or,  giaWU    See  Nam.  ziii.  33. 

ifutsmuch  (u  (or  for  ihctt)  implies  a  late  Heb.  idiom  (Eccl.  ii.  16),  very 
improbable  here;  'flesh  in  the  OT.  denotes  what  is  /rail,  but  not 
what  is  sensual;  the  sense  given  to  'his  dajrs'  is  not  a  natural  one. 
(2)  £Vm.  (implying  a  slight  cnange  of  the  text):  'My  spirit  (r^arded 
as  a  vitcU  j^rinciple:  cf.  on  i  2)  shall  not  for  ever  abide  [or,  be 
esMlished]  m  man ;  by  reason  of  their  ooing  astray,  he  is  flesh  (i.e. 
weak,  frail:  cf.  Is.  zxxi.  3;  Ps.  kxviii.  39);  and  (i.e.  and  so;  in  RVm. 
paraphrased  by  thsrefore)  his  davs  (i.e.  the  days  of  his  life — ^the  natural 
sense  of  the  expression)  shall  be  120  years':  the  operation  of  God's 
life^ving  spirit  in  man  is  crippled  by  sin ;  and  in  mture  the  normal 
limit  of  nis  life  shall  not  exceed  120  years.  This  interpretation, 
whether  right  absolutely  or  not,  is  certainly  open  to  fewer  objections 
than  (1).  (3)  Ewald,  Wellh.,  Hok,  Gunkel :  '  Mv  spirit  (the  divine 
spirit  common  to  Jehovah  with  the  'sons  of  God  )  shidl  not  for  ever 
aoide  in  man,  because  he  is  also  flesh  (and  on  this  ^nnd  alone,  there- 
fore, not  intended  to  live  for  ever),  and  his  days  (i.a  his  life)  shall  be 
120  years ' ;  the  passage,  agreeably  with  its  mythological  context,  bdng 
supposed  to  express  the  idea  umt  the  umon  of  the  (semi-)divine 
'spirit'  with  man  (v.  3)  would  result,  contrary  to  Jehovah's  intoition, 
in  man's  immortality ;  a  limit  is  accordingly  imposed  by  Him  upon  the 
duration  of  human  life.  It  is  wisest  to  acknowledge  the  simple  truth, 
which  is  that  both  textually  and  exegetically  the  verse  is  very 
uncertain,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  confidence  as  to  its 
meaning. 

4.  The  NephtRm.  Mentioned  also  in  Nu.  xiii.  33  as  a  giant  race 
inhabiting  part  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  whose  eyes  the 
spies  were  '  as  grasshoppers.'  The  etymology,  and  true  meaning,  of  the 
word  are  unknown;  there  have  been  many  conjectures  respecting  it 
(see  Di.),  but  none  possessing  any  real  probability.  The  Nephilim,  it 
is  said,  were  in  the  earth  both  at  the  time  here  spoken  of  and  also 
qfterwcMrds,  i.e.,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Nu.  xiiL  33 — if, 
indeed,  the  words — which  interrupt  the  connexion  (for  the  following 
when  clearly  refers  to  in  those  days) — were  not  originally  (Budde, 
WellL,  Hok.,  Gunkel)  a  marginal  ffloss  added  by  one  who  recollected 
that  the  Nephihm  were  mentioned  fuso  in  this  passage  of  Numbers. 

they  y?ere  &c.  This  clause  characterizes  the  Nephilim :  thev  were 
the  ancient  men  of  prowess,  renowned  in  Hebrew  folk-lore.  Doubtless, 
deeds  of  insolence  and  daring  were  told  of  them ;  we  cannot,  unhappily, 
particularize  more  precisely.  For  later  allusions  to,  or  developments  of, 
what  is  narrated  in  vv.  1 — 4,  see  Wisd.  ziv.  6 ;  Ecclus.  xvL  7 ;  Bamch 
iii.  26 — 28 ;  3  Mace.  ii.  4 ;  Enoch  vi — ^xvi. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6,  ?• 
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VL  6— IX.  17. 
The  history  of  the  Flood. 

The  namtiye  here  becomeB  more  drcamstantial  than  it  has  been  in 
chaps,  iy.  and  ▼. ;  for  the  Flood  is  the  first  event  of  crucial  importance  since 
the  Creation  and  the  beginning's  of  man  upon  earth  (chaps.  L— iii.),  of  which 
Hebrew  tradition  told.  The  Flood  marks  the  end  of  a  past  age,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one :  it  is  thus  an  event  in  which  the  purposes  of  Ood  maj 
be  expected  to  declare  themselTes  with  peculiar  distinctness;  and  it  is 
acoOTdingly  treated  as  the  occasion  of  a  great  manifestation  both  of  judgement 
(ch.  tL)  and  of  mercy  (viiL  16— ix.  17)i  The  Flood  is  a  judgement  upon  a 
degenerate  race :  Noah,  with  his  family,  is  delivered  from  it  on  account  of  bis 
righteousness;  as  humanity  starts  upon  its  course  afresh,  new  promises  and 
new  blessmgs  are  conferred  upon  it 

The  narrative  is  one  of  which  the  composite  structure,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out\  is  particularly  evident ;  for  the  compiler,  instead  of  (as  in  Qen.  i., 
for  instance)  excerpting  the  entire  account  from  a  single  source,  has  interwoven 
it  oat  of  excerpts  taken  alternately  from  J  and  P,  preserving  in  the  process 
many  duplicates,  as  well  as  leaving  unaltered  many  striking  diflBBrences  of 
representation  and  phraseology.  The  parts  belonging  to  F  are  vL  9—22, 
vii  6, 11, 13 — 16*  (to  commanded  him\  17*  (to  upon  ihs  earth\  18 — 21,  24, 
viiL  1, 2*  (to  stopped),  3^  (from  and  <\fler)—6, 13*  (to  qff  the  earth\  14—19, 
ix.  1 — 17 :  if  these  verses  are  read  consecutively,  they  will  be  seen  to  contain 
an  almost  complete  narrative  of  the  Flood,  followed  by  the  account  of  a  blessing 
and  covenant  concluded  with  Noah.  The  verses  which  remain  (except  a  few 
clauses  here  and  there,  especially  in  vii.  7 — ^9,  which  are  due,  probably,  to  the 
compiler)  form  part  of  the  parallel  narrative  derived  fit>m  J,  but  not  preserved 
so  completely  as  that  of  P,  which  the  compiler  has  interwoven  with  it  In 
some  places  the  duplicate  character  of  the  narrative  is  plain :  thus  vL  9—13 
is,  in  substance^  identical  with  vL  5—8;  and  though  the  directions  for  the 
construction  of  the  ark  are  naturally  given  only  once,  the  sequel  (vL  17, 19, 20, 
22,  P)  is  jdinilarly  repeated  in  vii  1—5  (other  instances  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notes^VThe  most  characteristio  difference  between  the  two  accounts  is  that 
while  in  P  one  pair  of  all  animals  alike  is  taken  into  the  ark  (vi  19,  20,  viL  14, 
15),  in  J  a  distinction  is  drawn,  and  one  pair  of  unclean  animsJs  but  eeven  pairs 
of  clean  animals  are  taken  in.  Another  difference  relates  to  the  duration  of 
the  Flood.  In  P  the  waters  'prevail*  for  160  days;  then  they  gradually 
.decrease;  the  entire  period  of  their  remaining  npon  the  earth  being (viL  11, 
^  comp.  with  viii  14)  one  year  and  11  days':  inXf  they  increase  for  40  days  and  y 
\10  nights ;  thon  after  three  times  seven  days  (viiL  8',  10, 12)  they di8appear,v^ 

^  See,  for  instance,  as  long  ago  as  1868,  the  art.  Psrtateuoh  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne 
(the  late  Bishop  of  Woroeiter),  in  Smith's  DB.  xl  776. 

*  Le.,  as  a  lunar  year  is  here  probably  presupposed,  854+11^565  days,  or 
one  Bdar  year.  The  lxz.,  by  the  reading  27  for  17  in  vii.  11,  viiL  4,  intend  no 
doubt  to  express  one  solar  year  more  directly. 

*  Seven  days  being  implied  here  by  the  'yet  other '  of  vlii.  10 :  see  the  note  on 
viii  10. 
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the  entire  daration  of  the  Flood  in  J  being  thoB  01  daya  It  iB  a  minor 
difference  that  J  attribates  the  Flood  to  rain  only  (viL  7, 12,  TiiL  2^X  whereas 
P  speaks  also  of  the  ftubterranean  waters  borsting  forth  (viL  11,  viiL  2*). 
Among  the  literary  chftracteristics  of  the  parts  belonging  to  P  may  be  noticed 
the  careful  specification  of  all  details  (such  as  the  measurements  of  the  ark,  the 
animals,  and  members  of  Noah's  CEiiuily,  to  be  taken  into  it>  yi  18, 20,  tiL  13» 
14,  and  brought  out  again,  yilL  16, 17, 18, 19),  the  dates  (viL  6, 11,  TiiL  4,  5, 13» 
14),  and  the  recurring  expressions,  God  (not,  as  in  the  other  narrative^ 
Jehovah),  all  Jlesh  (13  times),  destroy  (vL  13, 17,  iz.  11^  16 :  in  J  wipe  or  blai 
out,  vL  7,  vii.  4,  23),  eaynre  (vL  17,  m  21),  kind  (as  in  i  11, 12, 21, 24, 26X  ▼!-  20, 
vii  14,  noarm  (as  in  L  20,  21),  TiL  21,  viii  17,  iz.  7.  In  J,  also,  comp.  ehui  m 
(yiL  16),  and  imelled  (viii  21),  with  the  expressions  noted  on  pi  36  as  diaracter- 
istic  of  iL  4^C  For  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  present  narrative, 
seep.  99 £j 

6  And  the  Lord  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  j 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hia 
heart  was  only  evil  continually.  6  And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart  7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  ^destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  ground ;  both  man,  and  beast,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  fowl  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them.  8  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord. 

9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.    Noah  was  a  righteous  P 

^  Heb.  blot  out, 

6 — 8.  J'b  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  Flood.  Mankind 
was  utterly  corrupt:  Jehovah  saw  His  purposes  with  regard  to  it 
frustrated,  and  determined  accordingly  to  blot  it  out  from  the  £bm»  of 
the  earth. 

^  6.  every  imagination  &c.  The  corruption  had  seized  their  whole 
mind  and  purpose :  it  was  complete  ('only  evil,'  i.e.  nothing  but  evil), 
and  continuous. 

6.  t^  repented  Jehovah  &c.  Because,  viz.,  His  gracious  purposes 
for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  humanity  seemed  ruined  by  human  sin. 

and  he  was  pained  to  his  heart.  A  strong  and  expressive 
anthropomorphism.  Gf.  the  same  verb  (in  the  transitive  conjug.)  in 
Is.  Iziii.  10. 

7.  destroy.  Blot  out,  as  also  vii.  4,  23.  The  word,  as  lemaiked 
above,  is  chaiacteristic  of  the  narrative  of  J. 

9 — ^12.  Fs  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  Flood.  The  passage 
is  parallel  to  w.  5 — 8  in  J. 

9.  These  are  &c.  The  formula  regularly  used  by  P  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  section  of  his  narrative :  see  p.  ii. 

a  righteous  man  &c.    C£  «.  8  in  J.    See  also  Ezek.  ziv.  14,  20. 
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man,  and  ^perfect  in  his  generations :  Noah  walked  with  QocL  P 

10  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was 
filled  with  violence.  12  And  God  saw  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it 
was  corrupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come 
before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  fiUed  with  violence  through  them ; 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.  14  Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  'rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and 
shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.    15  And  this  is 

^  Or,  Hameleis  '  Heb.  neiU. 

per/eci.  I.e.  without  moral  flaw,  blameless,  ^ileless :  cf.,  of  Job, 
Job  i.  1;  also  ch.  zvii.  1,  Ps.  xviii.  23,  25,  cxix.  1  (RV.)>  <^'t  c^d 
perfectness  (EVV.  usually  integrity),  Ps.  vii.  8,  zxvi.  1,  11,  al. 

in  his  generations.  I.e.  amon^  his  contemporaries.  A  different 
word  in  the  Heb.  from  the  one  renaered  generations  just  before  (which 
is  lit.  begettinps). 

walked  with  Cfod.    See  on  v.  22. 

10.  Repeated,  in  P's  maimer,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  section, 
from  V.  32*» ;  of.  xi.  27  (see  v.  26),  xxv.  12*»  (xvi.  15),  19^  (xjd.  3). 

12.  cUl  flesh.  An  expression  occurring  13  times  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Flood  (all  P),  and  denoting  sometimes  (as  here  and  v.  13)  men 
alone,  sometimes  anmuds  alone  (vi.  19,  vii.  15,  16,  viii.  17),  sometimes 
both  (as  vi.  17,  vii.  21,  iz.  11 :  so  Lev.  xvii.  14  ;  Nu.  xviii.  15,  a/.). 

13 — 17  (P).    Noah  commanded  to  construct  an  ark. 

13.  Of.  w.  6,  7,  in  J. 

is  come  in  before  me.   I.e.  before  my  mind ;  it  is  resolved  upon  by  me. 

14.  an  ark.  Heb.  tebcih^  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin ;  used  only 
(here  and  in  the  sequel)  of  l^e  ^ark'  of  Noah,  and  of  the  'ark'  in 
which  Moses  was  laid,  Ex.  il  3,  5. 

gopher.  Only  found  here.  Probably  some  kind  of  resinous  tree^ 
either  jnn^  or  cypress. 

rooms  &c.  More  exactly :  (all)  cells  (lit.  nests)  shalt  thou  make 
the  ark :  it  was  to  consist  internally  of  rows  of  cells,  to  contain  the 
different  animab. 

pitch.  Bitumen;  Heb.  kopher  (found  only  here).  Ass.  kupru^ 
uaea  repeatedl]^  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  descriptions  of  buildings, 
and  also  occurring  in  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Flood  (L  66  ;  see 
p.  104).  Elsewhere  in  the  OT.  'bitumen'  is  expressed  by  ft^mdr 
(xL  3,  xiv.  10 ;  Ex.  ii.  3) ;  it  is  possible  therefore  that  kopher  came 
into  Heb.,  with  the  story,  from  Babylonia.  '  In  the  second  volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Euphrates  Exjmiition,  p.  637,  Col.  Chesney  ^ves  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  simple  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
people  about  Tekrit  and  in  the  marshes  of  Ijemlum  construct  large 
Darges  and  make  them  water-tight  with  bitumen'  (Huxley,  Collected 
Essays,  IV.  262).    See  also  EncB.  s.v.  Bitumen;  and  cf.  on  xi.  3. 
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bow  thou  fihalt  make  it :  the  length  of  the  ark  three  hundred  P 
cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
cubits.  16  A  ^light  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  to  a  cubit 
shalt  thou  finish  it  ^upward ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou 
set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third  stories 
shalt  thou  make  it  17  And  I,  behold,  I  do  bring  the  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die.  18  But  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife, 
and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  19  And  of  every  living  thing  of 
all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep 
tiiem  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.  20  Of 
the  fowl  after  their  kind,  and  of  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  of 

*  Or,  roof  •  Or,  from  above 

15.  The  cubit  measured  probably  about  18  inches :  so  that  tiie 
ark,  as  here  described,  would  be  about  450  ft.  long,  75  ft.  broad,  and 
45  ft.  high. 

16.  a  light.  To  be  pictured,  apparently,  as  a  kind  of  casement 
runniDg  round  the  sides  of  the  ark  (except  where  intemipted  by  the 
beams  supporting  the  roof),  a  little  below  die  roof.  The  word  occurs 
only  here  (though  in  the  dual  it  is  the  ustial  Heb.  for  noon-day).  The 
marg.  rooj  is  doubtful :  it  is  based  upon  the  meaning  of  the  corre- 
sponding word  in  Arabic,  back, 

and  to  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  (or  firom  above).  The 
words  are  obscure ;  but  are  generally  understood  to  mean  eith^  that 
the  casement  above  (i.e.  close  under  the  roof)  was  to  be  a  cubit  in 
height,  or  that  there  was  to  be  the  space  of  a  QvHtiit/rom  ahow  (i.e.  from 
the  roof)  to  the  top  of  the  casement. 

17.  the  food.  Heb.  mabbul,  used  only  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah, 
Gen.  vi. — ^ix.  (12  times),  x.  1,  32,  xi.  10,  and  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  word 
(though  not  itself  found  in  Ass.)  may  be  derived  &om  the  Ass.  nabdlu^ 
to  destroy :  it  has  no  apparent  Heb.  etymology. 

breath.  Better,  spirit  (Heb.  rUak);  not  as  ii.  7.  So  vii.  15;  c£ 
Is.  xliL  5 ;  ZecL  xii.  1. 

die.  Expire :  so  vii.  21.  An  unusual  word,  and  (except  in  P 
[12  times])  entirely  poetical  [12  times,  8  being  in  Job].    Gf.  on  xxv.  8. 

18 — ^22.  The  command  to  enter  the  ark,  according  to  P.  With 
Noah  and  his  descendants  it  is  God's  purpose  to  establish  a  new 
relationship  (designated  here  by  the  term  covenant) ;  and  in  trustful 
reliance  upon  the  promise  thus  given,  Noah  is  to  enter  the  ark,  taking 
with  him  one  pair  of  every  land  animal  For  the  fulfilm^it  of  the 
promise,  see  ix.  8 — 17. 

20.  kind  (twice).  Kinds :  see  on  i.  12.  Cattle  (not  as  iv.  20), 
and  creeping  thing^  as  i.  24  (where  see  the  note),  25,  26. 
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every  creeping  thing  of  the  ground  after  its  kind,  two  of  every  p 
sort  shall  come  unto  thee^  to  keep  them  alive.    21  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten,  and  gather  it  to  thee ; 
and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee,  and  for  them.    22  Thus  did 
Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  ha 

VII.  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  J 
thy  house  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before 
me  in  this  generation.  2  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take 
to  thee  seven  and  seven,  the  male  and  his  female ;  and  of  the 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  two,  the  male  and  his  female ;  3  of 
the  fowl  also  of  the  air,  seven  and  seven[,  male  and  female] :  to  R 
keep  seed  alive  upon  the  fieMse  of  all  the  earth.  4  For  yet  seven 
days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights ;  and  every  living  thing  that  I  have  made  will  I 

22.  And  Noah  did  (so) ;  (xccardtng  &c.  The  form  of  sentence  is 
chaiacteristio  of  P;  cf.  Ex.  vii.  6,  xii.  28,  50  (Heb.),  xl.  16  (Heb.)j 
Nu.  i.  54  (Heb.)»  o/*  (see  p.  ix,  No.  12). 

Vn.  1 — 5.  The  command  to  enter  the  ark,  according  to  J. 
Noah  18  to  enter  the  ark,  taking  with  him  seven  j^aiis  of  every  clean 
animal,  and  one  pair  of  ever^  unclean  animal  In  the  parallel  in  P 
(vi.  19  f.),  one  pair  of  every  kind  is  to  be  taken,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals. 

1.  righteous  &c.     Cf.  in  P  vi.  9. 

2.  the  male  and  his  female  (twice).  Each  and  his  mate :  the  Heb. 
(though  no  Endish  reader  would  suspect  the  fact)  is  entirely  different 
from  that  rendered  'male  and  female'  in  vi.  19,  vii.  8,  9,  16.  On  the 
distinction  of  '  clean '  and  '  unclean '  animals  see  Lev.  xi.  (P ;  ||  Dt  xiv.)  : 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  are  to  be  brought  in,  perhaps 
because,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  only  'clean'  animals  would  be 
available  for  Noah  and  his  fsimily  for  food,  and  (viii.  20)  for  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  also  (Knob.),  in  order  that  the  creatures  most  useful  to  man 
might  increase  more  rapidly  after  the  Flood. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  J  assumes  for  the  patriarchal  age  the 
Levitical  distinction  of  'clean'  and  'unclean'  animals,  as  he  also 
speaks  of  sacrifices  offered,  and  altars  built,  during  the  same  period 
(iv.  3,  4,  viii,  20,  xii.  9,  &o.^.  P,  on  the  contrary,  never  attnbutes 
Levitical  institutions  and  distmctions  to  the  pre-Mosaic  age ;  he  regards 
all  such  as  creations  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

8.  seven  and  seven.  Viz.,  as  the  context  and  viii.  20  shew,  of 
'clean'  species :  the  raven  (viii.^  7)  shews  that  J  thought  of  'unclean' 
species  also  (see  Lev.  xi.  15)  as  included.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should 
read  with  LXX., '  of  fowl  also  of  the  air  that  are  clean,  seven  and  seven, 
male  and  female,  and  qffowl  that  are  not  clean,  two  and  two,*  &c. 

i.    every  subsisting  thing.    The  word,  which  is  peculiar,  is  found 
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^destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  grouncL    5  And  Noah 
according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of  P 
waters  was  upon  the  earth.  |  7  And  Noah  went  in,  and  hia  «7 
sonSy  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark^ 
because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.    8  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  ground,  9  there  went  in  [two  and  two]  unto  R 
Noah  into  the  ark,  [male  and  female,]  as  Qod  commanded  Noah,  r 
10  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  seven  days,  that  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  |  11  In  the  six  hundredth  jp 
year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  on  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 

1  Heb.  52o(  mtX. 

onl^  here,  «.  23,  and  Dt  xL  6.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the 
ordinary  one  rendered  '  Ivcinq  thing '  in  vL  19,  viii.  1,  17,  21. 

destroy.    Blot  out^  as  vl  7. 

6.    Noah's  age,  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  according  to  P. 

7 — 0.  Entr^  into  the  ark  according  to  J  (of.  w.  2,  3).  The  text, 
though  clearly  m  the  main  that  of  J,  seems  to  have  been  glossed  in 
parts  by  the  compiler  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  representation  of  P 
(especially  in  '  two  and  two ' :  see  vL  19,  20). 

9;     God.    Sam.,  Targ,  Vulg.  Jehovah ;  no  donbt,  rightly. 

Vn.  10— Vni.  14.  The  course  of  the  Flood :  its  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  end. 

10.  The  beginning  of  the  Flood  according  to  J,  viz,  seven  days 
after  Noah  entered  the  ark. 

the  seven  days.    Those  mentioned  in  «.  4. 

11.  The  beginning  of  the  Flood  according  to  P. 

the  second  month.  Prob.  the  month  following  Tisri  (so  Joa  Ant.  i. 
3.  3  ;  Targ.  Ps.-Jon. ;  Ew.,  Di.,  Del.,  &c.),  called  bv  the  later  Hebrews 
(from  the  Babylonian)  Marcheshvan^  our  November,  the  month  in 
which  in  Palestine  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  The  old  Heb.  year  b^an 
in  autumn,  with  the  month  called  in  later  times  TisrL 

the  great  deep.  As  Am.  vii.  4,  Ps.  xxxvi.  €,  Is.  li.  10,  the 
subterranean  waters,  the  'deep  that  coucheth  beneath'  of  zlix.  25,  the 
source,  as  the  Hebrews  supposed,  of  sprinss  and  seas  (see  on  i.  9) :  the 
'fountains,'  leading  from  these  to  land  ana  sea,  which  at  ordinary  times 
flowed  only  moderately,  were  cleft  asunder  (implying  some  terrestrial 
convulsion),  so  that  the  waters  firom  underneath  Durst  forth  and  inun- 
dated the  earth.  Not  only  this,  however,  but  the  windows  qf  heateen 
(cf.  Is.  xziv.  18)  were  also  opened,  so  that  the  waters  stored  up  'above 
the  firmament '  (see  on  L  6)  poured  down  upon  the  earth  as  wdL 
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opened  |  12  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  j 
forty  nights.  |  13  In  the  selfisame  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  p 
and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and 
the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ;  14  they, 
and  every  beast  after  its  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  earth 
after  its  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  its  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
^sort.    15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and 
two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.    16  And  they 
that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God 
commanded  him:    |  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  |  17  AndJ^P 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth;   |  and  the  waters .7 
increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth.  |  18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased  greatly  P 
upon  the  earth ;   and  the  ark  went  upon  the  fiu»   of  the 
waters.    19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth ;  and  all  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered.    20  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 

^  Heb.  vring, 

12.  The  duration  of  the  Flood  according  to  J. 

And  there  was  heavy  rain.  The  word  used  {xx^ij  signifies  a  hunt 
qf  rain^  heavy  rain;  and  is  sometimes  used  (as  Cant  li.  11)  of  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  Palestinian  winter.  C£  6.  A.  Smith,  HG.  64 ;  and 
the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos,  on  Am.  iv.  7. 

13—16*.  The  entry  into  the  ark  according  to  P  (c£  vL  19,  20). 
In  J  this  has  been  nairated  already  in  w.  7 — 9. 

13.  In  the  selfeame  day.  Connecting  closely  with  v.  11.  The 
expression  in  the  Heb.  is  one  of  those  characteristic  of  P  (p.  ix,  No.  13). 

14.  kind  (4  times).    Kinds,  as  vi.  20. 

of  every  sort.  Heo.  wing :  cf.  Ez.  zvii.  23  (EW.  wing\  zzxiz.  4 
(EVY.  sort,  as  here) ;  also  (in  the  Heb.)  Dt.  iv.  17  ;  Pa  czlviii.  10. 

15.  two  and  two  qfaU  flesh.    Cf.  vi.  19,  20  (P). 
breoah.    Spirit,  as  vi.  17. 

16^  (J),  and  Jehovah  shut  him  in.  The  words  mnst  have  stood 
originally  between  «.  9  and  tv.  10,  12 ;  for  they  evidently  form  the  close 
of  J's  account  of  the  entry  into  the  ark. 

IT'CP).  The  link  connecting  (m  P)  «.  16*  with  v.  18.  *  Forty 
days '  is  probablv  an  addition  of  the  compiler,  based  upon  v.  12  {J). 

17^.  and  the  waters  increased  &c.  The  progress  of  the  rlood 
according  to  J.    The  words  form  the  sequel  to  vo.  10,  12. 

18—20.  The  progress  of  the  Flood,  told  more  circumstantially, 
according  to  P. 

20.    upward.    Le.  above  *  the  high  mountains '  {v.  19).    The  ark 
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prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered*   21  And  all  flesh  died  P 
that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  beast^ 
and  every  ^creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man :  |  22  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the  J 
spirit  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.    23  'And 
every  living  thing  was  'destroyed  which  was  upon  the  Sbm^  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl 
of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were  'destroyed  from  the  earth :  and 
Noah  only  was  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  | 
24  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  andP 
fifty  days. 

VIII.  1  And  Qod  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living 
thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark :  and 
God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged; 
2  the  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  stopped,  |  and  the  ndn  from  heaven  was  restrained ;  3  and  J 
the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually :  |  and  after  p 

^  Or,  nBarming  thing  that  iwarmeth  *  Or,  And  he  destroyed  every  living 

thing  *  Heb.  blotted  out, 

was  apparently  regarded  as  immersed  up.  to  half  its  height  (vi  15) ; 
accordiiigly,  when  the  waters  begin  to  decrease,  it  can  just  touch  the 
summit  01  an  exceptionally  high  ranee  of  mountains,  viii.  3^  4  (the 
tops  of  ordinary  mountains  emerge  on^  73  days  afterwards^  v.  5). 

21.  Death  of  all  things,  according  to  P. 
died.    Expired,  as  vi.  17. 

every  ewarming  thing  that  sv^armeth  &c    See  on  i.  20. 

22,  23.    Death  of  all  things,  according  to  J. 

22.  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  [tie  spirit  of]  life.  Of. 
iL  7  (also  J).  The  expression,  as  it  stands,  is  unexampled,  being  a 
combination  of  the  phntse  of  J  (ii.  7)  with  that  of  P  (vi.  17,  vii.  15). 
The  bracketed  words — ^in  the  Heb.  one  word — ^aie  probably  a  marginal 
gloss. 

qfatt  that.    Whatsoever ;  cf.  vi.  2. 

23.  And  he  blotted  out  (so  in  correct  editions  of  the  Mass.  text: 
cf.  KVm.)  ^wry  subsisting  thing  &c    See  on  vi.  7  and  vii.  4. 

24.  The  length  of  the  period  during  which,  according  to  P,  the 
waters  'prevailed'  (w.  18—20). 

VUr.  1,  2^  (to  stopped),  3^  The  decrease  of  the  waters,  according 
to  P.    With  the  expressions  in  v.  2*,  cf.  vii.  11. 

1.    And  God  remembered.    As  xix.  29,  xxx.  22 ;  Ex.  ii.  24  (all  P). 
2^  3\    The  decrease  of  the  waters,  according  to  J. 
rain.    Heavy  rain,  as  vii«  12. 
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the  end  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  decreased.  P 
4  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seyenth  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  5  And  the 
waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth  month:  in  the 
tentii  mouthy  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen.  |  6  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  J 
that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made : 
7  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  went  forth  to  and  fro,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  8  And  he  sent 
forth  a  dove  fit)m  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  &ce  of  the  ground ;  9  but  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  to  the  ark,  for  the 
waters  were  on  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth :  and  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  brought  her  in  unto  him  into  the 
ark.    10  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ;  and  again  he 

4,  5  (P).  The  ark  lands;  and  73  days  afterwards  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  appear. 

4.  Ararat.  A  land^  named  also  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  Jer.  li.  27, 
the  Urartu,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from  the 
9th  cent,  ka  onwards,  the  rugged,  mountainous,  and  wooded  region, 
forming  part  of  modem  Armenia,  N.  of  Lake  Van,  and  embracing  the 
valley  of  the  AIaxe8^  The  modem  Mount  Ararat  is  a  particular  lofty 
peak  (c.  17,000  ft)  among  the  '  mountains  of  Ararat,'  for  4000  ft.  from 
its  summit  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  mountain  which  P  had 
in  view,  whether  it  was  the  peak  now  called  'Mount  Ararat'  or  not, 
must  in  any  case  have  been  a  lofbjr  one;  for,  though  the  waters 
decreased  continually,  it  was  not  until  73  days  after  the  ark  rested 
upon  it,  that  the  tops  of  ordinary  mountains  became  visible. 

6—12  (J).  Noah  sends  forth  first  a  raven,  and  afterwards  a  dove, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  waters  have  abated. 

6,  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  qf  forty  days.  In  the  original 
context  of  J,  the  'forty  days'  referred,  no  doubt,  as  in  vii.  4,  to  the 
entire  period  of  the  Flood,  and  the  clause  stood  perhaps  before 
V.  2^  'and  (or  that)  the  heavy  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained' :  the 
compiler,  in  combining  P  and  J,  has  transposed  it,  and  made  it  refer 
to  40  days  after  the  date  named  in  u  5. 

10.  yet  other  seven  days.  Implying,  almost  necessarily,  that  'seven 
days'  had  been  mentioned  previously:  hence  it  is  probable,  as  most 

■ — ■ — ■ ■ — ■ — — — ■ ■ — " _^^_^^,^^^^^^^^^^^,^.^^^,^^ 

^  Not  a  mou/ntain :  there  is  no  *  Moant  Ararat '  in  the  Old  Testament. 

*  See  the  map  and  desoription  in  Maspero,  m.  52 — 60 ;  and  cf.  EneB.  8.v.  The 
▼aUey  of  the  Araxes  (now  the  Arat)  which  rons  from  W.  to  S£.,  a  little  N. 
of  Moont  Ararat,  is  nearly  8000  ft.  above  the  sea;  the  mountains  aroond  are 
6000  fL  or  more ;  Lake  Van  is  about  5500  ft.  See  the  fine  orographical  map  of 
Asia  in  Philips'  Imperial  Atlcu ;  and  of.  Freshfleld,  Central  Cauea$u$,  p.  156  ff. 
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sent  forth  the  dove  oat  of  the  ark ;  11  and  the  dove  came  in  to  •/ 
him  at  eventide ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  ^an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off: 
so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 
12  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;  and  sent  forth  the 
dove ;  and  she  returned  not  again  onto  him  any  more.  |  13  And  P 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  in  the  first 
month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth :  |  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  j 
and  looked,  and,  behold,  the  fece  of  the  ground  was  dried.  I 
14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  p 
the  month,  was  the  earth  dry. 

16  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying,  16  Go  forth  of  the 
ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with 
thee.  17  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing  that  is  with 
thee  of  all  flesh,  both  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly 
in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  upon  the  earth* 
18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sons'  wives  with  him:  19  every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  whatsoever  moveth  upon  the  earth,  after  their 
fiuniUes,  went  forth  out  of  the  ark.  |  20  And  Noah  builded  an  j 
altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast^  and  of 

*  Or,  afre$h  olive  leaf 

modem  scholars  have  supposed,  that  *And  he  stayed  seven  days*  (and 
sent  forth,  &c.)  have  dropped  out  at  the  beginning  of  v.  8. 

11.    vluckt  off.^    Le,  jreshly-plucktf  or  fresh  (fiVm.). 

13*  (r).    Continuation  of  v.  5.    The  waters  are  dried  up. 

IS**  (J),  14  (P).  The  earth  itself  becomes  diy, — according  to  P, 
one  year  and  11  a^s  after  the  Flood  began  (viL  11). 

15 — 19  (P).  Noah  is  instructed  to  leave  the  ark;  and  does  so 
accordingly.  Both  the  command  and  its  execution  are  described 
circumstantially,  in  P's  manner  (cf.  vi.  18 — 20,  vii.  13 — 16). 

17.    breed  abu/ndantly.    Swarm  (i.  20) :  cf.,  of  men,  iz.  7. 

and  be  fruilfid  &c.  Cf.  i.  22.  The  words  are  a  renewal  of  the 
command,  or  permission,  there  given. 

19.    qfter  their  famUies.    A  mark  of  P's  hand  (p.  ix.  No.  14). 

20 — 22  (J).  Noah,  in  thankfulness  for  his  deliverance,  offers  up  a 
burnt-offering;  and  Jehovah  thereupon  expresses  His  determination 
not  again  to  smite  all  living  things,  or  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  as 
He  has  done.    Cf.  Is.  liv.  9. 

builded  an  cUtar  &c    CS.  on  vii.  2  (second  part  of  note). 
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every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  J' 
21  And  the  Lobd  smelled  the  sweet  savour ;  and  the  Lobd  said 
in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  ^sake,  for  that  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  thing 
living,  as  I  have  done.  22  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease.  |  IX.  1  And  God  blessed  Noah  P 
and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth.    2  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of 

^  Or,  §ake:  for  ihs 

burnt  offerings.  Or  holocausts,  Heb.  ^oldh,  from  *dldh,  to  go  w^ 
denoting  a  sacritice  of  which  the  whole  '  went  up '  (Is.  Iz.  7)  upon  the 
altar,  as  opposed  to  those  of  which  portions  were  eaten  by  the  worshipper 
or  the  priest. 

21.  the  savour  of  gratification  (or  composure :  lit  qf  rest^ 
giving).  A  common  expression  in  the  Levitical  terminology  (Lev.  i.  9, 
13, 17,  ii.  2,  9, 12,  &c.),  to  express  the  character,  or  effect,  of  a  sacrifice 
which  is  favourably  accepted:  cf.,  with  smell,  1  S.  xzvi.  19.  *  Sweet 
savour'  is  a  paraphrase,  based  upon  the  lxx.  rendering,  oa-fjai  €wo&ia<s. 

said  to  his  hearty    I.e.  to  Himself.    (Not  tn,  as  xvii.  17  a/.) 

for  that.  This  gives  the  reason  for  *  curse '  {*  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground,  cu  J  might  do,  because,'  &c.):  the  marg.  for  gives  the 
reason  for  'not  curse,' — 'I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground,  because,*  &c. : 
having  regard,  viz.  to  man's  now  innate  propensity  to  evil,  Qod  will  not 
again  be  moved  by  men's  evil  deeds  to  a  judgement  such  as  the  Flood 
had  been,  but  will  exhibit  forbearance  (Rom.  lii.  25),  and  long-suffering. 
The  marg.  is  preferable.  The  terms  expressive  of  man's  sinful  pro- 
pensity are  the  same  as  in  vi.  5,  but  less  strongly  expressed  (without 
*  every,* '  only,'  and  '  continually ')^  ^ 

from  his  youth.  I.e.  from  the  time  when  the  'knowledge  of  good 
and  evil'  (ii.  17)  comes  to  be  acquired,  and  evil,  too  often,  gains  the 
masteiy  over  good. 

IX.  1 — 17  (P).  The  blessing  of  Noah  (w.  1 — 7) ;  and  the  covenant 
(w.  8 — 17)  concluded  with  him  by  God. 

1 — 7.  A  blessing  given  to  the  new  race  of  men,  corresponding  to 
that  bestowed  upon  the  first  (i.  28),  but  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  man's 
more  developed  state,  by  an  extension  of  his  rights  over  the  animal 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  (w.  4 — 6)  two  limitations  are  imposed 
upon  his  too  absolute  authority. 

1.    Be  fruitful,.,. and  fill  the  earth.    As  i.  28,  which  sea 

*  On  the  yijer  ha-ra*^  or  *  evil  propensity'  {^^p^ijfjia  ffcipK6sh  of  the  later  Jewish 
theology,  denved  from  tMs  passage,  see  Aboth  ii.  15,  iv.  2,  with  Taylor's  notes  (ed.  2, 
pp.  87,  64, 129  f.,  148  fl.);  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  ofJetut,  z.  167;  F.  C.  Porter 
in  BibU  and  Sem,  Studies  by  membera,..of  Yale  Vnivenity  (New  Tork,  1901),  9a— 
156,  esp.  108  ff.  (with  some  oritioism  of  Weber,  AUtynag.  Theologie,  p.  221  ff.). 
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you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  F 
of  the  air ;  with  all  wherewith  the  ground  ^teemeth,  and  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.  3  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  food  for  you ;  sua  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  alL  4  But  flesh  wiHi  the  life  thereof, 
whicih  18  the  blood  tiiereof,  shall  ye  not  eat  5  And  surely  your 
blood,  the  blood  of  your  lives,  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of 

^  Or,  ereepeth 

2.  Animals  had  been  subject  to  man  from  the  beginning  (i.  26, 28) ; 
they  are  now  to  be  in  dread  of  him;  ihey  are  'given  into '  his  ' hand/ 
an  expression  implying  (cf.  e.g.  Lev.  zzvi.  25 ;  vt,  xix.  12)  that  they 
are  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  has  over  them  the  power  of  life  and 
deatL  As  <).  3  shews,  the  view  of  the  writer  is  that  hitherto  animals 
had  had  nothing  to  fear  &om  man;  they  had  not  been  killed  by  him 
for  food,  and  d,  fortiori  not  for  other  purposes. 

3.  An  extension  of  the  permission  granted  in  L  29 :  animal  food  is 
permitted  now,  just  as  v^etable  food  was  permitted  then. 

green  herb.     Green  of  herb,  as  i.  30. 

4 — 6.     Two  limitations  upon  man's  too  absolute  authority. 

4.  Only  jflesh  with  its  soul,  (that  is,)  its  bloody  w  shall  not  eai. 
Men  may  eat  flesh,  but  only  flesh  which  no  longer  has  blood  in  it.  As 
the  blooid  flows  from  a  wounded  animal,  so  its  life  ebbs  away;  hence 
the  blood  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  principle,  or  *80ul' 
(Heb.  nepheshy;  this,  however,  was  too  sacred  and  mysterious  to  be 
used  as  numan  food;  it  must  be  ofiered  to  God  before  man  was  at 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  flesh,  1  S.  xiv.  32,  34  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  EsL 
8em,  p.  216  f.,  ed.  2,  p.  234  f. ;  EncB.  n.  1544).  The  eating  of  blood 
is  repeatedly  prohibited  in  Heb.  legislation,  as  Dt.  xii.  16,  23  ('for  the 
blood  is  the  soul;  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  soul  with  the  flesh'), 
Lev.  vii.  26  f.,  xvii.  10 — 14  {v.  11  'the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood/ 
and  hence  'the  blood  atoneth  by  means  of  the  soul';  v.  14  'for  as 
regards  the  soul  of  aU  flesh,  its  blood  is  with  its  soul '  (i.e.  it  contains 
its  soul),  and  'the  soul  of  aU  flesh  is  its  blood');  and  abstention  from 
it  became  ultimateljr  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism :  to 
the  present  day,  strict  Jews  will  eat  the  flesh  of  such  animals  only  as 
have  been  slaughtered  with  special  precautions  for  thoroughly  draining 
the  carcases  of  blood. 

5.  6.  The  second,  more  important  limitation.  Man  may  slay 
animals ;  but  the  blood  of  man  himself  is  not  to  be  shed  with  impunity, 
either  by  man  or  by  beast.    The  life  of  man  is  to  be  inviolably  sacred. 

6.  And  surely  your  blood,  according  to  yow  souls.  Le.  the  blood 
of  each  individual  person,  whoever  it  may  be  (Del).  Billm.  al,  render, 
less  naturally  (see  Del.),  '  (that)  of  your  souls,^  i.e.  qf  yourselves  (cf  Jer. 
xxxvii.  9  RV.),  your  own  olood,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  animala 

^  Of.  Aen.  zz.  849  *Pwrpuream  Tomit  iUe  animamJ 
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every  beast  will  I  require  it :  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  even  at  P 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will  I  require  the  life  of  man. 
6  Whoso  shedde^  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed: 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  7  And  you,  be  ye 
fruitful,  and  multiply ;  bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and 
multiply  therein. 

8  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him, 
saying,  9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and 
with  your  seed  after  you ;  10  and  with  every  living  creature 
that  is  with  you,  the  fowl,  the  cattle,  and  every  beast  of  the 
earth  with  you ;  of  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  even  every  beast 
of  the  eartiL  11  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you ; 
neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  the 

require.    Gf.  zlii.  22;  Ez.  xxziii.  6;  Ps.  ix.  12. 

o/every  beast.    Gf.  Ex.  xxi.  28  (in  the  '  Book  of  the  covenant  *). 

life,  rroperly,  soul  ^as  v.  4).  Heb.  has  two  words  for  'life,'  one 
(d^)  meaning  stoOe  of  life  (as  in  'the  days  of  his  life'),  the  other 
(nu)  meaning  the  principle  of  life  (as  in  'to  take  one's  life').  The 
latter  signifies  properly  eaul  (cf.  on  i.  20) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  conducive 
to  clearness  to  retain  this  rendering. 

6.  It  is  explained  now  how  blood  shed  will  be  '  required/  viz.  by 
the  death  of  the  murderer.  It  is  not,  however,  defined  more  precisely 
by  what  agency  the  ^naltv  will  be  exacted — whether,  for  instance,  as 
in  primitive  commmuties,  by  a  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  or,  as  in 
more  advanced  commnnities,  by  the  state :  the  general  principle  only  is 
affirmed— one  of  the  great  and  fundamental  principles,  on  which  the 
wel&re  of  every  community  depends,  the  sanctity  of  numan  life. 

for  &c.  The  ground  unon  which  the  punishment  of  murder  is 
based.  Man  bears  in  himsdf  Ood's  image  (v.  3,  as  well  as  i.  27);  he 
therefore  who  destroys  a  man  does  violence  to  God's  image.  In  otber 
words,  every  man  is  a  person,  with  a  rational  soul,  the  image  of  God's 
personality  (cf.  on  i.  27),  which  must  be  treated  as  sacred. 

7.  The  olessing  closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  substance  of  v.  1. 
bring  forth  abundantly.    Swarm  (i.  20) :  of  men,  as  Ex.  i.  7  (V). 
8 — ^17.    God's  covenant  with  Noah,  concluded  in  fulfilment  of  the 

promise  given  in  vi.  18,  by  which  he  engages  no  more  to  destroy  all 
flesh  by  a  flood.  This  ' covenant'  is  the  parallel  in  P  to  the  promise^ 
viiL  21  £,  in  J.  like  the  promise,  it  is  established  not  with  the 
descendants  of  Shem  only,  but  with  all  mankind,  and  indeed  (iw.  10, 
12,  &c.)  with  the  whole  animal  world. 
8—11.    The  terms  of  the  covenant. 

10.  creature.    Heb.  eoul:  see  on  i.  20.    So  tw.  12,  15,  16. 

11.  Cf.  viii.  21^  22,  in  J. 

aU flesh,    InduiUng  here  animals:  see  on  vi.  12.    So  w.  15, 16, 17. 

D.  7 
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flood ;  neither  ghall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  tiie  P 
earth.  12  And  God  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creatore 
that  is  with  you,  for  perpetoal  generations :  13  ^I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  doud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth.  14  And  it  diall  come  to  pass^  wh^i 
I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the 
doud,  15  and  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  whidi  is  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh. 
16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon  it, 
that  I  may  remember  the  everlastmg  covenant  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  aU  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

^  Or,  I  have  ut 

12 — ^17.  The  token  of  the  covenant^  the  rainbow.  A  covenant 
must  have  an  external  sign  or  token,  which  may  remind  the  parties  to 
it  of  its  terms,  and  also  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  the  undertakmg  given 
with  it  Gf.  xviL  11,  where  the  'token'  is  something  to  be  done  by 
man ;  here  it  is  something  appointed  by  Gk)d. 

13.  /  do  set.  The  Heb.  perfect  tense  is  ambiguous;  and  may 
express  either  /Aau^  set  (so  Geneva  Version,  and  BVm.),  vis.  long  ago, 
fiom  the  beginning  (cf.  vi.  7  '  have  created '),  or  /  have  just  set,  I  set 
now  (cf.  V.  3,  i  29,  xh.  41,  xlviii.  22),  or  even  (the  'perfect  of  certitude') 
/  wUl  set  (so  Goverdale:  cf.  xxiii.  13  Heb.).  The  appearance  of  the 
rainbow  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  laws  of  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light;  and  it  is  incredible  that  these  laws  did  not  exist, 
as  a  fact,  till  the  time  of  Noah.  If  therefore  the  writer  means  to  imply 
(what  seems  to  be  expressed  by  BY.  text  =  AV.)  that  the  rainbow  was 
then  first  to  be  seen,  he  shews  simply  that  he  shares  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  physical  science  which  was  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
world  in  genend:  if,  however,  his  meaning  is  rightly  expressed  by 
BVm.,  then  all  that  is  future  is  and  it  shall  be  far  a  token,  &c.,  and  the 
writer  may  have  regarded  the^  phaenomenon  as  occurring  before,  and 
have  merely  represented  it  as  invested  now  with  a  new  significance  as 
the  sign  or  symbol  of  mercy  (cf.  Kyle,  p.  117  f.). 

14,  15.  when  I  bring  clouds  [lit.  cloud  (with)  doud^  the  word 
being  a  collective :  '  bring  a  cloud '  is  not  strong  enough]  over  the  earthy 
and  the  bow  is  seen  in  the  cUmd(s\  that  /  will  remember,  &c.  The 
text  gives  an  incorrect  sense;  for  the  rainbow  is  not  seen  every  time 
that  God  '  brings  clouds '  over  the  eartib. 

16.  everlasting  covenant  An  eiroression  frequent  in  P  (xviL  7, 
13,  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  16;  Iiev.  xxiv.  8;  mi.  xviii.  19;  cf.  xxv.  13). 

16, 17.  The  thought  of  w,  13 — 15  dwelt  upon,  and  in  part  repeated, 
in  P's  manner,  for  emphasis  (cf.  xvii.  26,  27). 
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17  And  God  aaid  unto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the  ooTenant  P 
which  I  have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon 
the  earth. 

▲  sag^wtiTe  tymboHnn  to  here  attached  to  a  beantifhl,  and— especially 
for  a  primitiye  people — striking  natnral  phaenomenon.  As  the  rainbow  appears^ 
wheo  a  storm  to  passing  by,  and  the  sun,  breaking  forth  from  the  opposite 
direction,  casts  its  gleams  orer  the  still  donded  sky,  it  to  interpreted  as  an 
emblem,  to  a  religions  mind,  of  God's  returning  fHendliness  and  grace,  and 
made  a  symbol  of  the  mercy  with  which  He  regards  all  mankind  (cf.  Is.  liv.  9). 

The  marrel  of  the  phaenomenon,  to  people  ignorant  of  the  optical  laws  by 
whidi  it  was  produced,  led  many  ancient  nations  to  seek  imaginatiye  or 
symboUcal  explanations  of  it.  Thns,  with  the  Indians,  it  to  the  war-bow  of 
IndTB,  which  he  has  laid  aside  after  fintohing  hto  cont^t  with  the  demons: 
in  the  Iliad  it  to  a  ripas  ntp6ir»v  Mpmrup^  portending  war  and  storms  (71 
zi.  87  f,  ZYtL  547—50),  bat  (personified)  it  to  also  the  bright  and  swift 
messenger  of  the  gods  (il  786,  m.  121,  tU.) ;  in  the  Icelandic  Edda  it  to  the 
bridge,  bnilt  by  the  gods,  connecting  heayen  and  earth. 

The  only  other  Biblical  references  to  the  rainbow  are  Ez.  i  28 ;  Rev.  \r,  3, 
z.  1  (17  Ipit) ;  cfl  Bcclns.  zliii.  11  f.,  L  7.  It  to  not  impossible  that  the  representa- 
tion found  here  rests  ultimately  upon  a  mythological  basto;  and  that  the 
rainbow  was  regarded  originally  by  the  Hebrews  as  Jehovah's  war-bow  (which 
to  etoewhere  the  meaning  of  HB^ :  cf,  as  poetically  attributed  to  Jehovah, 
Hab.  iiL  9  al,\  laid  aside  as  the  sign  of  pacified  anger  ( Wellh.  Hist,  852,  Hols., 
Gunkel);  but  perhaps  (Riehm,  Dillm.)  the  rainbow  to  viewed  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  returning  favour,  and  the  name  to  based  simply  on  the  similarity  of 
fonn* 

The  Historical  Character  of  the  Dduge. 

I.  Hat  there  been  a  Universal  Deluge  F  Until  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  belief  in  a  Deluge  covering  the  whole  world,  and  destroying  all 
terrestrial  animals  and  men  except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  was  practi- 
cafly  universal  among  Christians.  Not  only  did  this  fi^mJo  be  required  by 
the  words  of  the  narrative  (vi.  17,^.  4,  21 — 23) ;  h^pz&  fossil  remains  of 
marine  animato,  found  sometimes  even  on  lofty  mountains,  and  the  extotence 
of  traditions  of  a  Flood  among  nations  living  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  were  confidently  appealed  to  as  confirmatory  of  the  fact.  But  the  rise, 
within  the  last  century,  of  a  science  of  geology  has  shewn  that  the  occurrence 
of  a  universal  Deluge,  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  to  beyond 
the  range  of  physical  possibility;  while  the  principles  of  comparative  mythology 
shew  that  the  traditions  of  a  Flood  current  in  different  parts  of  the  world  do 
not  necessarily  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  single  htotorical  event  (1)  If 
'all  the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven'  (vii.  19)  were  covered,  there  must^ 
by  the  most  elementary  principles  of  hydrostatics,  have  been  Jine  milee  d^pth 
of  water  over  the  entire  globe :  whence  could  thto  incredible  amount  of  water 
have  come,  and  whither,  when  the  Flood  abated,  could  it  have  disappeared  t 

7—2 
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Eren,  indeedf  Chough  the  expre«ion  in  yIL  19  were  taken  bTpertxylkidly 
(ot  QeiL  zlL  66^  67 ;  Dt  ii  S5;  1  K.  xriii  lOX  or  limited  to  the  monntuni 
known  to  the  writer,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  materially  diminished :  it 
is  clear  from  viii^  4,  6  that  the  writer  (P)  pictured  an  immenHft  depth  of 
water  npon  the  earth :  and  even  if  only  Palestine^  and  the  moontaina  (not 
the  higheat)  in  Armenia  were  submeiged,  it  must  have  risen  to  at  least 
8000  ft ;  and  water  standing  3000  ft  above  the  sea  in  Palestine  or  Armenia 
implies  3000  ft.  of  water  in  eyeiy  other  part  of  the  globe--an  amount  incredible 
in  itself  besides  involying,  quite  as  fully  as  five  miles  of  water  would  do,  all  the 
difficulties  mentioned  below.  No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  hills  and 
mountains  were  submerged,  and  when  the  remains  of  marine  animals  referred 
to  abo?e  were  deposited  on  what  was  then  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but,  as 
geology  shews,  that  was  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  submergence  must  haye  lasted,  not  for 
a  smgle  year  (P),  but  for  untold  centuries  (cf.  p.  20).  (2)  Without  the 
assumption  of  a  stupendous  miracle  (for  which  there  is  not  the  smaUest 
warrant  in  the  words  of  the  text),  all  species  of  living  terrestrial  animals 
(including  many  peculiar  to  distant  continents  and  islands,  and  otiiers  adapted 
only  to  subsist  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  aone,  respectively)  could  not  hare  been 
brought  to  Noah,  or  so  far  tamed  as  to  have  refrained  from  attackiuig  each 
other,  and  to  have  submitted  peaceably  to  Noah.  (8)  The  number  of  living 
species  of  terrestrial  animals  is  so  great  that  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
room  could  have  been  found  for  them  in  the  arlL  (4)  A  universal  deloge  is 
inconsistent  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  existing  land  animals :  for 
different  continents  and  islands  have  each  many  species  of  animals  peculiar  to 
themselves— S.  America,  for  example,  has  the  sloth  and  the  armadilloi 
Australia  has  marsupials,  New  Zealand  strange  wingless  birds ;  but  if  all  land 
animals  were  destroyed  at  a  date— whether  c,  B.O.  2601,  or  (lxx.)  e.  B.a  80d6 — 
when  these  continents  and  islands  were  separated  from  one  another  sub- 
stantially as  they  are  now,  how  could  the  representatives  of  all  these  spedes 
have  foimd  their  way  back  over  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea  to  their 
present  habitations)  (6)  If  the  entire  human  race,  except  Noah  and  his 
&mily,  were  destroyed  at  the  same  date,  the  widely  different  races,  languages^ 
and  civilizations  of  Babylonia,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Australia,  America— to  say 
nothing  of  other  countries — cannot  be  accounted  far :  for  the  races  inhabiting 
these  countries,  if  they  ever  lived  together  in  a  common  home^  could  not  hare 
developed  the  differences  which  they  exhibit,  unless  they  had  started  migrating 
fVom  it  centuries,  and  indeed  millennia,  before  either  B.a  2601  or  B.a  3066 
(p.  xxxTfll);  moreover,  in  the  case  of  at  least  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  we  possess 
monumental  evidence  that  civilization  in  these  countries  exiited  continuouefy^ 
without  a  break,y^om  a  period  long  anterior  to  either  of  these  dates. 

Upon  these  grounds — ^to  wliich  others  might  be  added'— the  supposition 
that  the  Deluge  of  Noah  was  a  universal  one,  is,  it  is  evidenti  out  of  the 
question,  and  has  indeed  been  generally  abandoned. 

>  In  whioh  Jerusalem  is  2000  ft  and  Hebron  8040  ft.  above  the  Medit.  Sea. 
*  See  the  ezoellent  disoassion  of  this  question  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne  in  Smith, 
DB.  art.  Noab,  pp.  667—71. 
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Efen,  however,  the  attempt  which  hM  been  often  made  to  regard  the 
Behige  as  a' partial 'one^kbeaet  by  difficulties.  Certainly  (see  p.  107 1)  there 
would  be  no  objection,  upon  scientific  grounds,  to  the  supposition  that  there 
waa^  about  B.a  2500,  an  extensive  and  destructive  local  inundation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia ;  but  an  inundation  such  as  this  does  not  tatitf^ 
tks  Umu  qf  the  narroHw  qf  Qenmi,  (1)  P,  at  any  rate — ^for  J  does  not 
state  to  what  height  he  pictured  them  as  rising— describes  the  waters  as  rising 
at  least  as  high  as  the  *  mountains  of  Ararat'  (viii  5),  the  lowest  of  which  are 
more  than  2500  fL  above  the  plain  of  Babylonia^  (2)  Both  P  and  J  speak 
repeatedly  of  every  living  thing  which  had  been  created,  including  in  par- 
ticular all  mankind,  as  having  been  destroyed  (vi.  7,  vii  4^  23,  viiL  21  J; 
vL  17,  viL  21,  cf.  viii.  11,  16,  PX  But  a  flood  confined  to  Uie  pUiin  of 
Babylonia  would  certainly  not  have  destroyed  all  animals  upon  the  earth: 
it  ia  moreover  certain— to  say  nothing  of  India,  China,  and  other  parts — ^that 
long  before  B.O.  2501  mankind  had  spread  as  far  as  Bgypt,  and  had  established 
an  important  civilisation  there^  which  obviously  could  not  have  been  affected 
by  a  flood,  however  extensive,  in  Babylonia^  It  is  manifest  that  a  flood  which 
would  submerge  Egypt  as  well  as  Babylonia  must  have  naea  to  at  least  2000  ft. 
(the  height  of  the  elevated  country  between  them),  and  have  thus  been  in  fiust 
a  universal  one  (which  has  been  shewn  to  be  impossible) :  a  flood,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  did  less  than  this  is  not  what  the  BMieal  writere  detcHbe,  and 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  is  represented  as  having  been  the  entire 
raieon  (PHre  of  the  Flood,  the  destruction  of  all  mankind.  We  are  forced, 
c<mseqnently,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Flood,  at  deecribed  by  the  Biblieal 
wriSert,  is  nnhistorical. 

XL  Hood-itoriei  in  other  naiione.  It  Is  a  remarkable  hct  that  stories  of 
a  flood,  which  sometimes  covers  the  whole  earth,  while  at  other  times  it 
embraces  only  the  country  in  which  the  story  is  current,  and  from  which  but 
fisw  escaped,  are  told  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  Naturally  the  same 
or  similar  features  often  recur  in  these  stories;  but  in  other  respects  the 
details  (which  are  often  grotesque)  vary  considerably ;  and  we  have  no  space  to 
repeat  them  here*.  The  principal  countries  in  which  these  Flood-stories  are 
found  are  Greece  (Deucalion's  deluge),  Lithuania,  Australia,  Hawaii  and  other 
Polynesian  islands,  Cashmir,  Thibet^  Kamchatka,  different  parts  of  India,  and 
America  (where  such  stories  are  particulariy  numerous) :  they  are  not  found 
(according  to  Andr6e)  in  northern  and  central  Asia;  they  are  also  absent  in 
Elgypt,  China,  and  Japan,  and  almost  absent  in  other  parts  of  Africa  (except 

^  Further  argument  on  this  point  is  hardly  necessary ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  oat 
that  (as  an  orographioal  map  of  Asia  will  at  onoe  shew)  the  great  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Bnphrates  and  the  Tigris  (which  slopes  down  gradually  from  an  elevation  of 
600—600  ft.  at  its  K.  end,  a  little  E.  of  Aleppo,  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
some  700  miles  to  the  SE.)  is  hemmed  in  on  all  nde$,  except  towards  the  Persian 
Ool^  by  elevated  ground,  and  in  particular  that  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
from  Aleppo  in  the  N.  to  Aden  in  the  S.,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  ft.;  so 
that,  even  though  the  volume  of  water  were  such  that,  being  driven  up  the  slope  by 
winds,  it  eovered  the  entire  plain  of  these  two  rivers,  it  could  not  by  any  possibili^ 
submerge  the  neighbouring  countries. 

*  See  specimens  in  the  Eneyel.  Brit.  ed.  0,  srt.  Dsluob;  DB.  s.v.  Flood; 
Worcester,  Gene$it  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge,  pp.  418  ff.,  537—651 ;  and 
esp.  the  full  collection  in  Andrte,  Die  Fluttagen,  ethnographieeh  betraehtet^  1891. 
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where  Ui^  are  due  to  Christian  influence).  It  was  onoe  smipuaefl  that  all 
these  stories  arose  from  the  recollection  of  a  common  physical  cataatropbe; 
hat  this  can  readily  be  shewn  to  be  nntenabla  (1)  As  was  shewn  abore,  npoa 
independent  gronnds,  there  cannot  have  been  any  really  univenai  Flood,  of 
which  these  stories  might  haye  preserved  the  recollection.  (2)  Even  snppoeiiqi;, 
p&r  impoitibiley  that  there  had  been  a  unirersal  Flood,  it  is  a  well-known  fiut 
that  savage  nations,  such  as  many  of  those  among  whom  Flood-storiea  are 
cnrrent^  do  not  remember  anything  very  long,  and  certainly  have  no  ancient  ^ 
History :  if  then  they  possess  no  knowledgo  of  events  that  occnrred  100  yean 
ago,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they  should  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  event  that  happened  {ex  hyp.)  more  than  4000  years  ago.  (3)  If 
the  Delage  of  Noah  were  merely  a  local  inundation,  confined  to  the  plain  of 
Babylonia,  though  the  memory  of  it  might  have  been  retained  by  some  of  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians,  it  would  be  most  unlikely  for  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  have  travelled  to  nations  settled  in  such  distant  continents 
or  islands  as  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  America  (which  must,  as  was  pointed 
ODt  on  p.  100^  have  been  already  peopled  long  before  B.a  2601). 

It  does  not  fiJl  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  these  Flood-stories ;  so  it  must  suffice  to  remark 
briefly  that  they  are  d;ie  probably  to  the  operation  of  difllorent  causes.  Most 
frequently,  says  Mr  Woods,  the  Flood-story  is  the  highly-coloured  traditioa 
of  some  historical  event,  or  extraordinary  natural  pbaenomenon— for  instanop, 
among  island  and  coastland  peoples,  of  the  early  settlement  of  their  anceston 
who  came  in  boats  across  the  ocean,  of  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  an 
island  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  of  a  tidal  wave  resulting  from  an  earthquake ; 
among  inland  peoples,  of  the  overflow  of  a  river,  the  formation  or  disappearance 
of  a  lake,  or  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows.  In  other  cases  Flood-stories 
appear  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  some  otherwise 
unexplained  fiict^  as  the  dispersion  of  peoples  and  difibrences  of  language,  the 
red  colour  of  some  of  the  N.  American  tribes,  or  the  existence  of  fossil  remains 
on  dry  land,  and  even  on  hills.  Account  must  also  be  takea  of  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind,  well  knovm  to  students  of  anthropology,  to  construct,  under 
similar  local  and  mental  conditions,  similar  mythological  creations.  And  those 
stories,  which  in  particular  detaik  resemble  strongly  the  Biblical  narrative,  are 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  had  these  features  introdoced  into  them  from 
Ohristian  sources,  in  quite  modem  times. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Professor  Prestwich,  on  the  ground  of  certain 
geological  indications  (especially  the  so-called  '  Rubble  Drift'),  that  long  after 
the  appearance  of  palaeolithic  man,  there  was  a  submergmice  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  chiefly  in  W.  Europe,  but  also  in  NW.  Africa,  though  extending  doubt- 
fully as  fru*  B.  as  Palestine,  causing  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  whidi,  though 
of  short  duration,  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  animal  and  some  hitman  life,  so 

Xme  species  of  animals  (e.g.  the  hippopotamus  in  Sicily)  became  extinct 
ons  which  they  formeriy  inhabited ;  and  he  suggests  that  this  inundation 
may  have  accounted  for  the  above-mentioned  traditiona.  As  Mr  Woods  (DB. 
n.  23),  however,  points  out,  without  at  all  questioning  the  gtohgioai  inferences 
drawn  by  Professor  Prestwich,  had  this  explanation  of  the  Flood-storiea  been 
correct^  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Europe  itself  Flood-stories  should  be  com- 
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pttTAtMly  icareo,  whfle  tbej  are  mort  freqnent  In  ooiiBtriw  such  as  N.  and 
Centiml  America,  which  are  far  remoTed  from  the  r^on  supposed  to  have 
been  submerged.  Etcb  Babylonia,  where  the  most  important  and  graphic 
Flood-stOTy  originates,  is  not  within  the  area  over  which  Professor  Prestwich 
sappoees  the  snbmeigeoce  to  have  extCDded ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  innn- 
d«tion  postulated  by  him  Is  scHnething  completely  different  from  the  Flood  of 
Noah^ 

IIL  The  Bab^onian  narroHve  qf  ih$  Flood.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  Biblical  namtiye  is  to  be  found  in  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Flood,  which  was  diBcovered  in  1872  by  G.  Smith  in  the  Library 
of  Asshurbanipal  at  Kouyiu^ik.  That  the  Babylonians  possessed  a  legend  of  a 
Flood  was  known  before  from  the  outline  preserred  by  Berossus,  who  states 
that  KronoB  warned  Xinithros,  the  tenth  ante-dilurian  king  (see  p.  80X  that 
manldnd  would  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  bade  him  build  a  huge  ship  in 
wfaic^  he^  with  his  family  and  friends,  might  be  saved*.  The  substantial 
accuracy  of  Berossus*  account  is  confirmed  by  the  cnneiform  narrative,  though, 
naturally,  it  is  at  the  same  time  superseded  by  it  The  story  forms  an  episode 
in  the  great  Babylonian  epic,  which  narrates  the  exploits  of  Gilgamesh,  the 
hero  of  Uruk  (the  Erech  of  Gen.  z.  10),  and  occupies  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve 
cantos  into  which  the  epic  is  divided.  Gilgamesh's  ancestor,  Ut-napishtim,  it 
was  said,  had  received  the  gift  of  immortality;  and  Gilgamesh,  anxious  to  learn 
the  secret  by  which  he  had  obtained  this  boon,  resolves  tp  visit  hiuL  After 
many  adventures  he  reaches  the  Waters  of  Death  (which  are  identified  with 
the  ocean  encircling  the  worlds  and  having  succeeded  in  crossing  them  he  sees 
Ut-napishtim,  his  figure  unchanged  by  age,  standing  upon  the  further  shore. 
In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  Ut-napishtim  describes  how  in  consequence  of  his 
piety  he  had  been  preserved  fVom  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  great  Flood, 
and  had  afterwards  been  made  immortal  by  BeL 

Ut-napishtim's  story  occnpies  more  than  200  lines ;  and  only  extracts  can 
be  given  here'.    He  begins  (IL  8 — 31)  by  narrating  how  the  gods,  Ann,  Bel, 

^  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  in  his  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  HUtory  (1894), 
extending,  as  it  mems,  this  theory  of  Professor  Prestwich,  speaks  very  confidently 
(pp.  88  f.,  180, 148  t,  154 1,  304,  906)  of  a  great  submergence,  and  accompanying 
'diluvial  catastrophe,'  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  destroyed  palaeolithic  man,  and  which  is  identified  by  him  (pp.  155,  205)  with 
the  Deluge  of  Koah.  An  eminent  English  geologist.  Canon  T.  G.  Bonney, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Geology  at  University  OoUege,  London,  and  an  ex-President 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  has  examined  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  arguments, 
permits  me  however  to  say  that  he  considers  this  identification  to  be  altogether 
untenable:  he  is  aware  of  no  evidence  shewing  that  *  a  vast  region'  of  either  Earope 
or  Asia  was  submerged  at  the  age  spoken  of;  and  even  supposing  that  it  were  so 
submerged,  the  flood  thus  produced  would  be  manv  thousand  years  before  the  time 
at  which,  according  to  the  Biblical  chronology,  the  Deluge  will  have  taken  place. 
He  adds  that  he  is  acquainted  with  no  geological  indications  favouring  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  submergence,  embracing  certamly  Asia,  and  including  in  jparticular 
Armenia  (the  *  mountains  of  Ararat'),  and  causing  great  destruction  of  animal  life, 
took  place  at  e.  b.o.  2500  or  8000.    Of.  his  art,  Expoeitor^  June,  1908,  p.  456 ff. 

*  See  MiiUer,  Fragm,  HitL  Graeo,  n.  601  f.;  or  the  translations  in  Lenozmanl, 
Oriainei,  i.  887—90,  Zimmem,  Bab.  and  Heb.  OenetU,  p.  48  f.,  or  KAT,^  548  f. 

"  The  text  may  be  read  in  full  in  Ball's  Light  from  the  Eatt,  p.  85  fl.  and  in 
KB.  VI.  2S9ff.,  with  notes,  p.  480  fl.  Bee  also  the  extracts,  with  valuable  discussion, 
in  Jastrow's  Bel  of  Bah.  and  An.,  pp.  498—517 ;  and  KATJ  (MIL 
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Ninib,  and  Ennngi,  had  determined  to  deetroy  Shuiippak,  a  dty  deacribed  as 
Mying  on  the  Buphrates,'  by  a  flood  (abvbu\  and  how  Ba»  'lord  of  wisdom,* 
had  warned  him  to  escape  by  building  a  great  ship  :^ 

28  0  man  of  Shorippak,  son  of  Ubaratutu: 

Frame  a  honae,  build  a  ship; 
25  Forsake  (thy)  possessions,  seek  (to  save)  life ; 

Abandon  (thy)  goods,  and  cause  (thy)  soul  to  lire: 

Bring  up  into  the  midst  of  the  ship  the  seed  of  life  of  every  sort 

As  for  the  ship,  which  thou  shalt  build, 

Let  its  form  be  long; 

80  And  its  breadth  and  its  height  shall  be  of  the  same  measure. 
Upon  the  deep  then  launch  it 

There  follows  (IL  82  ff.)  the  excuse  which  he  is  to  make,  if  asked  by  the 
men  of  his  place  what  he  is  doing.  Ut-napishtim  then  proceeds  to  relate  how 
he  carried  out  these  instructions : — 

67  On  the  fifth  day  I  began  to  construct  the  firame  of  the  ship. 

In  its  hull  its  sides  were  120  cubits  high. 

And  its  deck  was  likewise  120  cubits  in  breadth: 
60  I  built  on  the  bow,  and  fastened  all  firmly  together. 

Then  I  built  six  decks  in  it^ 

So  that  it  was  divided  into  seven  storeys. 

The  interior  (of  each  storey)  I  divided  into  nine  compartments; 

I  drove  in  plugs  (to  fill  up  crevices). 
65  I  looked  out  a  mast^  and  added  all  that  was  needful 

Six  tan  of  bitumen  {kupru)  I  spread  over  it  for  caulking: 

Three  $ar$  of  naphtha  [I  took]  on  board. 

When  he  had  finished  it,  he  entered  it  with  all  his  belongings  :— 

81  With  aU  that  I  possessed,  I  laded  it: 

With  all  the  silver  that  I  possessed,  I  laded  it; 
With  all  the  gold  that  I  possessed,  I  laded  it; 
With  the  seed  of  life  of  every  kind  that  I  possessed,  I  laded  it 
85  I  took  on  board  all  my  family  and  my  servants; 

Cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  craftsmen  also,  all  of  them, 

did  I  take  on  board. 
Shamash  (the  sun-god)  had  appointed  the  time,  (saying,) 
*  When  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  sendeth  at  even  a  destructive  rain. 
Enter  into  thy  ship,  and  close  thy  door.' 

The  arrival  of  the  fated  day  filled  Ut-napishtim  with  alarm  :— 

93  I  feared  to  look  upon  the  earth : 

I  entered  within  the  ship,  and  dosed  my  door. 

The  storm  which  began  next  morning  is  finely  described  (IL  97— 182X 
Rammtn  ('Rimmon,' — the  storm-god)  thundered  in  heaven;  the  Anunnaki 
brought  lightnings ;  the  waters  rose :  even  the  gods  were  in  consternation ; 
they  took  refuge  in  heaven,  *  cowering  like  dogs' ;  and  IshtaTi  the  bdy  of  the 
gods,  'cried  like  a  woman  in  travail' : — 
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188  Six  dayi  and  nights 

Raged  wind,  delnge  (abubu\  and  •torm  upon  the  earth. 
130  When  the  seTenth  day  aniTed,  the  stonn  and  delnge  ceaaed, 

Which  had  fonght  like  a  host  of  men ; 

The  sea  was  cahn,  hurricane  and  deluge  ceased. 

I  beheld  the  land,  and  cried  alond: 

For  the  whole  of  mankind  were  tamed  to  day  (f^^D^D); 
135  Hedged  fields  had  become  marshes. 

I  opened  a  window,  and  the  light  fell  upon  my  &oe. 


The  ship  grounded  on  Ni^ir— a  mountain  east  of  the  Tigris,  aoioss  the 
Little  Zab  (KA  T*  03>'-and  remained  there  for  six  days : — 

146  When  the  serenth  day  arrived, 

1  brought  forth  a  dove,  and  let  it  go : 

The  dove  went  to  and  fro ; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  turned  back 
160  I  brought  forth  a  swallow,  and  let  it  go : 

The  swallow  went  to  and  fro; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  turned  back. 

I  brought  forth  a  raven,  and  let  it  go : 

The  raven  went,  and  saw  the  decrease  of  the  waters ; 
155  It  ate,  it  waded,  it  croaked  (?),  it  turned  not  back. 

Alter  this  Ut-napishtim  leaves  the  ark,  and,  like  Noah,  offers  sacrifice : — 

166  Then  I  sent  forth  (everything)  towards  the  four  winds  (of  heaven): 
I  offered  sacrifice: 

I  prepared  an  offering  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I  set  Adagur-vases,  seven  by  seven. 

Underneath  them  I  cast  down  reeds,  cedar-wood,  and  inoensa 
160  The  gods  smelt  the  savour. 

The  gods  smelt  the  goodly  savour; 

The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacrificer. 

Ishtar  hereupon  reproaches  Bel,  because,  when  the  gods  had  intended  only 
to  destroy  a  single  place^  Shurippak,  he  had  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
all  mankind  (II.  163 — 170X  Bel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  incensed  with  Ba,  because, 
by  enabling  Ut-napishUm  to  escape,  he  had  frustrated  his  plan;  but  is 
pacified  by  Ea's  representations  (IL  182  ff)^  that,  though  the  sinner  may 
rightly  suffer,  it  is  inconsiderate  to  destroy  all  without  discrimination. 

In  the  end  Bel  accepts  Ut-napishtim  favourably,  and  takes  him  and  his 
wife  away  to  immortality :— - 

201  He  turned  to  us,  he  stepped  between  us,  and  blessed  us,  (saying) : 
*  Hitherto  Ut-napishtim  has  been  a  (mortal)  man,  but 
Henceforth  Ut-napishtim  and  his  wife  shall  be  like  unto  the  gods, 
even  unto  us,  and 

^  In  1.  196  Ut.napi8htim  is  called  Atra-^atii  (s=*very  olever*),  which,  inverted 
(^onf-otra),  is  the  origin  of  Berossus' '  Xisuthros.* 
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Ut-napislitim  shall  dwell  fur  away  at  tho  month  of  the  riv«n.' 
Then  they  took  me,  and  fur  away  at  the  month  of  the  iiTen  thqr  made 
me  to  dwell 

It  Bhonld  be  added  that  fra^ents  of  two  different  yernonB  of  what  Is 
manifestly  the  same  story  have  been  found :  one  (12  lines)^  containing  Ba's 
instmctions  to  Atra-hasis  about  entering  the  ship ;  the  other  (37  fragmwtaiy 
lines)',  which  is  of  extreme  antiquity  (the  tablet  on  which  it  is  written  being 
daUd  in  the  reign  of  Ammi-zaduga,  the  4th  successor  of  Qammnrabi, 
B.O.  2240 — ^2223),  representing  some  god  as  calling  upon  Bunmftn  to  bring  a 
flood  upon  the  earth,  and  Ba  as  interposing  to  saye  Atra-b^^sis. 

Though  there  are  differences  in  detail,  the  resembUmcee  with  the  Biblieal 
narratire  are  too  numerous  and  too  marked  to  be  due  to  accident  Thus  the 
Babylonian  narrative  agrees  with  P  in  that  the  hero  of  the  Flood  is  (according 
to  Berossus)  the  tenth  of  the  ante-diluvian  kings,  just  as  Noah  is  the  tenth  from 
Adam ;  in  the  fact  that  instructions  are  given  for  making  the  ark  of  particular 
dimensions  and  with  storeys  (though  the  dimensions  are  not  the  same^  and  in 
P  the  number  of  storeys  is  three,  not  seven),  and  that  it  was  made  water-tight 
by  bitumen,  that  the  vessel  grounds  upon  a  mountain  (but  Ni^ir,  not  Ararat)', 
and  that  Bel  'blesses'  Ut-napishtim  (L  201),  as  Qod  'blesses'  Noah  (Gen.  iz.  l)*: 
it  agrees  with  J  in  that  the  flood  is  attributed  to  rain  only ;  in  its  shorter 
duration  (but  seven  days,  not  40),  as  compared  with  P  (one  year),  in  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  number  9even  (IL  62,  130,  146,  158 ;  cf.  in  J,  Qen.  viL  2,  8, 4, 10, 
viii.  10, 12),  in  the  episode  of  the  dove  and  the  raven  (though  in  the  reverse 
order,  and  with  a  swallow  aa  well),  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Ut-napiahtim 
after  leaving  the  ark,  and  in  the  gods  'smelling  the  goodly  savour' :  it  agrees 
with  P  and  J  alike  in  that  Ut-napishtim  is  warned,  like  Noah,  to  take  refuge 
from  the  coming  flood  in  a  ship,  in  the  fact  that  all  perish  except  the  few  who 
are  saved  on  account  of  Ut-napishtim's  pie^,  and  that,  after  the  flood  is  over, 
Bel,  like  Jehovah,  promises  (implicitly)  not  again  to  destroy  mankind  thus 
indiscriminately,  and  receives  Ut-napishtim  favourably.  The  resemblance! 
with  J  are  on  the  whole  the  more  striking.  Of  the  differences,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  polytheistic  colouring  of  the  Babylonian  narrative,  as  compared 
with  the  monotheism  of  the  two  Biblical  writers^  It  is  another  noteworthy 
feature  that  in  QenesiB  it  is  Enochs  not  Noah,  who  is  translated  without  dying. 

The  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  narratives  have  evidently  a  oommoo 

^  See  KB.  vi.  254—7 ;  Sayoe,  MonumenU,  108  f. ;  of.  KAT.*  551. 

«  Exp.  Times,  May,  1898,  p.  877  f.;  KB.  vi.  289—91;  of.  KAT.*  552—4. 

*  Why  in  P  the  *  moantains  of  Ararat'  appear  in  place  of  Nisir  must  remain 
matter  of  conjecture:  possibly,  because  they  were  the  loftiest  known  to  the 
Hebrews;  for  another  conjecture,  see  EneB.  i.  289. 

«  Whether  the  rainbow  is  alluded  to  (Sayoe,  pp.  112  [L  148],  114)  in  the  Bab. 
poem  (in  KB.,  1  164)  is  very  uncertain :  see  DB.  xv.  196^ n.,  and  KAT.*  550  a.  3. 

*  Prof.  Sayoe  {EHH.  126)  also  calls  attention  to  points  in  which  the  stoxy  has 
assumed  a  Palettinian  colouring  :  the  ship  has  become  an  'ark,'  as  was  natural  in 
a  country  in  which  there  were  no  great  rivers  or  a  Persian  Gulf;  the  period  of  the 
rainfall  has  been  transferred  from  Sebat  (» Jan. — Feb.),  when  the  winter  rains  fall 
in  Babylonia,  to  the  *  second  month '  (-Nov.),  the  time  of  the  autumn  or  'former' 
rains  in  Palestine ;  and  the  dove  brings  back  in  its  mouth  a  leaf  of  the  olive,  a  tree 
much  more  characteristic  of  Palestine  than  of  Babylonia. 
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oHgla.  And  the  Hebrew  luumtiTe  most  be  derited  flrom  the  Babjlenlan : 
for  not  only  is  fhe  Babylonian  rtory  of  the  Flood  mnch  older  than  (npon  any 
view  of  its  origm)  the  Book  of  Genesis  (for,  as  was  shewn  aboye,  we  have  a 
Tersion  of  it  dating  from  e,  2200  B.o.)>  bnt^  as  Zimmern  has  remarked,  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  Biblical  narrative  presupposes  a  oonntry  liable,  like  Babylonia, 
to  ionndations ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  story  was  'indigenous  in 
Babylonia^  and  transplanted  to  Palestine  V  Of  course,  the  Biblical  account  was 
not»  any  more  than  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Oreation,  transcribed  directly 
from  a  Babylonian  source :  but  by  some  channel  or  other — we  can  but  specu- 
kte  by  what  (c£  p.  81)~tiie  Babylonian  story  found  its  way  into  Israel ;  for 
many  generations  it  was  transmitted  orally,  so  that  details  were  naturally 
foigotten  or  modified ;  it  assumed,  of  course,  a  Hebrew  complexion,  and  was 
aocommodated  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  monotheism;  but  its  main  outline 
remained  the  same :  J  and  P,  at  different  times,  cast  it  hito  a  written  form, 
each  impressing  upon  it  features  characteristic  of  his  own  point  of  yiew  and 
literary  method ;  and  from  the  combination  of  the  two  texts  thus  formed,  the 
present  narratiTe  of  QenesiB  has  arisen. 

In  its  Hebrew  form,  the  story  of  the  Flood  has  thus  a  new  character 
stamped  upon  it;  and  it  becomes  a  symbolical  embodiment  of  ethical  and 
religious  truth.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  early  histoiy  of  mankind.  A 
judicial  motiye  is  assigned  for  it :  it  becomes  a  judgement  upon  corrupt  and 
degenerate  mankind*.  It  thus  exemplifies  a  great  principle  by  whidi  €h)d 
deals  with  both  nations  and  individuals  (cf.  the  application  in  Mt  xxiv.  37 — 9). 
Koah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  iyp^  of  a  righteous  man  (c£  Heb.  xL  7 ;  1  Pet. 
iii  20 ;  2  Pet  iL  6),  an  example  of  blamelessness  and  obedience  in  the  midst  of 
a  heedless  and  perverse  generation,  a  man  worthy  of  the  seal  of  God's  approval 
His  probity  saves,  not  himself  only,  but  his  family.  Rescued  from  the  flood  of 
waters,  he  becomes  the  second  father  of  humanity,  and  inaugurates  for  it  a 
new  era.  A  new  and  gracious  declaration  of  God's  purposes  towards  man 
marks  the  significance  of  the  occasion :  the  promise  in  J  (viiL  21 1\  the 
blessing  and  the  covenant  in  P  (ix.  1 — 17),  are  tokens  of  His  good  will  towards 
mankind ;  a  new  principle,  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  is  established  for  the 
maintenance  and  welfare  of  society.  And  so  humanity  starts  afresh,  with  the 
sense  of  God's  favour  resting  upon  it»  if  it  will  but  fulfil  fitithfully  the  duties 
devolving  upon  it 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  possible  bads  of  the  Babylonian  story. 
Delitadi,  Dillmann,  Huxley',  Haupt^  and  Jastrow,  following  the  geologist 
Sfiss,  of  Vienna,  consider  that  it  is  based  npon  dim  recollections  of  an  actual 
extraordinary  inundation  of  the  lower  Euphrates  over  the  phiin  of  Babylonia. 
Both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  when  tiie  snows  in  the  upper  basins  of  the 
two  rivers  melt  in  spring,  regubiriy  overflow  their  banks,  and  transform  a  large 
part  of  the  aUuvial  phun  into  a  vast  inland  sea:  the  region  is  also  liable  to 
earthquakes ;  and  if,  at  the  height  of  an  inundation,  when  the  waters  were 

1  Similariy  Sayee,  EHH.  125. 

*  This  may  be  indirectly  implied  in  the  Babylonian  narrative  in  1.  184  f.,  bnt  it 
oertainly  is  not  itoted  distinetly ;  and  in  1.  IB  f.  the  destmction  of  Shorippak  seems 
attributed  simply  to  the  csprioe  of  the  gods. 

s  CaUeUd  Etitt^B,  19.  321, 242  fl.  ('Hasissdra's  Adventure '). 
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further  swollen  by  heaTj  raSna,  'a  hnrieane  fitym  the  SB.  swept  up  the 
Persiaii  Onlf,  driYing  its  shallow  waters  upon  the  delta,  and  damming  ba^  the 
outflow,  a  catastrophe  not  onlike  ^a8isadra's  might  hare  been  iirodnoed,'  and 
a  Teasel  might  hare  been  driven  up  stream,  over  a  continnoosly  flooded  covntiy, 
till  it  groonded— not  indeed  on  the  summit  of  Nieiir,  or  on  Ararat^  bvt^-*oii 
one  of  the  low  hills  between  which  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  Zab  enter  the 
Assyrian  plain'  (Huxley,  pp.  247  £,  cf.  2^  279X  If  this  view  be  oonect — 
and  it  certainly  appears  a  reasonable  one — ^we  must  suppose  that  then  was 
once  an  actual  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  resulted  among 
other  things  in  the  destruction  of  Shurippak,  that  there  was  a  traditioii,  or 
legend,  current  in  Babylonia,  that  some  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  m 
a  great  ship,  that  in  the  popular  imagination  the  disaster  was  magnified  into  a 
destruction  of  all  mankind  except  those  who  escaped,  and  also  mythologically 
embellished,  that  the  story  farther  found  its  way  to  Palestme^  and  ultimately, 
in  the  manner  indicated  above,  was  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Genesia. 
Upon  thiB  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  it  will  be  evident  that  it 
is  no  '  fiction '  of  the  narrators ;  it  is  a  current  popular  beH^^  of  long  standing 
in  Israel,  which  they  report;  and  instead  of  being  shocked  or  startled  at  the 
fact^  we  should  rather  marvel  at  the  'divinely-guided  religious  feeling  and 
insight^  by  which  an  andeut  legend  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  religious  and 
spuitual  truth^.' 

18  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  forth  of  the  ark^  were  J 
Sheniy  and  Ham,  and  Japheth:   and  Ham  is  the  &ther  of 
Canaan.    19  These  three  were  the  sons  of  Noah :  and  of  these 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread. 

18, 19  (J).  A  short  connecting  passage,  forming  (t.  18*)  the  close  to 
J's  narrative  of  the  Flood,  and  (v.  19)  the  introduction  to  J's  Table  of 
Nations,  preserved  in  parts  of  cL  x.  Verse  18^  is  probably  an  addition 
due  to  the  compiler,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  tw.  20—^27. 

19.  qf  thm  &c.  Better,  firom  these  the  whole  earth  (ie.  the 
whole  population  of  the  eartl^  as  xL  1)  woe  spread  abroad  (x.  18). 

2(^—27  (J).  Noah,  the  vine-grower,  and  his  three  sons,  Noah  appears 
here  under  a  new  aspect  As  in  iv.  17 — ^24  we  learned  how  Hebrew  tradition 
accounted  for  the  origin  of  different  inventions  and  institutions^  so  we  leam 
here,  ve,  20,  21,  how  it  attributed  to  Noah  the  introduction  of  what  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  a  more  artificial  type  of  husbandly,  as  compared  with 
that  implied  in  iv.  2,  and  also  in  particular  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
vine  and  its  fruit  were  highly  prised  in  Palestine  (cf.  xliz.  11  f.,  and  on  xxviL 
28);  and  the  first  discovery  of  the  uses  to  which  its  juice  might  be  put^  must 
have  been  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  inventions.  Here  it  is  ascribed  to 
Noah,  who  is  connected  (viii.  4)  with  Armenia ;  and  Armenia  and  the  B.  part 
of  Pontus  are  just  the  region  in  which  the  plant  appears  to  have  been 

1  Woods  in  DB*  n.  28.  Holsinger  (p.  88),  and  Ounkel  (p.  86)  also  remark  upon 
the  immeasurably  higher  spiritaal  feeling  displayed  by  the  BihUcal  narrative,  and 
on  the  contrast  between  the  sublime  moral  dignity  of  the  Ood  of  Koah,  and  the 
*  genuinely  heathen  *  dharaoter  and  motives  displayed  by  the  Babylonian  deities. 
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ions,  and  from  which  it  spread  gradually  to  other  oountriee.  Bat,  with 
a  keen  peroepiioii  of  its  liability  to  abuse,  the  narrator  paints  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  which  the  eigoyment  of  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  Tine  entailed  upon  its  first  cuitiYator.  The  scene  is  a  typical  one ;  and  it 
stands  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences  of  ezcessiye  indulgence^  and  of  tiie  need 
of  watchMaess  and  self-control,  OTon  in  the  use  of  what  is  good  and  innocent 
m  itsell 

20  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  J 
Tineyard :  21  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken  ;  and 
he  was  uncoyered  within  his  tent  22  And  Ham,  the  father  of 
Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  &ther,  and  told  his  two 
brethren  without.  23  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment^ 
and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and 
coyered  the  nakedness  of  their  father ;  and  their  faces  were 
backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  other's  nakedness.  24  And 
Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  ^youngest  son 
had  done  unto  him.    25  And  he  said, 

^  Or,  younger 

20.  And  Noah,  the  husbandman,  began,  and  planted,  &c. 
'The  title,  "the  husbandman,"  here  applied  to  Noah  is  surprising, 
and  can  only  be  understood  as  pointing  to  a  cycle  of  tradition  respect- 
ing Noah,  in  which  he  figured  in  that  capacity'  (Dillm.). 

21.  Noah,  it  is  implied,  was  the  first  y>  plant  a  vineyard,  and 
manufacture  wine:  hence  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of 
wine,  and  was  not  responsible  for  the  state  into  which  it  brought  him. 

22.  23.  9am,  in  what  he  did,  shewed  no  modesty,  or  filid  respect : 
his  two  brothers,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  delicacy  of  feeling,  ana 
respect  for  their  father.  The  'garment'  (aimldh)  is  the  large  square 
mantle,  or  plaid,  often  used  for  sleeping  in  (Ex.  zxiL  26  f.). 

24.  youngest.  From  the  order  in  both  J  (v.  18)  and  P  (y.  32, 
▼i.  10,  yii.  13,  z.  1),  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  Japheth  was 
the  youngest  son  of  NoaL  The  writer  of  tw.  20 — 27  must  have 
followed  a  different  tradition — either  one  which  gave  Noah's  sons  in 
the  order  Shem,  Japheth,  and  I^am,  or  (see  below)  one  which  made 
them  to  be  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan.    (RVm.  is  not  legitimate.) 

25.  Deeply  moved  by  what  had  occurred,  and  discerning  from  it 
the  characters  of  his  sons,  Noah  in  an  elevated,  impassion^  strain, 
pronounces  upon  them  a  curse  and  blessing.  It  was  an  ancient  belief 
that  a  father^  curse  or  blessing  was  not  merely  the  expression  of  an 
eamestl;^  felt  hope  or  wish,  but  tnat  it  exerted  a  real  power  in  determin- 
ing a  child's  future^  and  hence  the  existing  later  condition  of  a  tribe 
or  people  is  often  m  the  OT.  referred  to  tne  words  supposed  to  have 
been  pronounced  bv  a  patriarchal  ancestor  upon  its  progenitor.  Gf 
xxvii.  28  f.,  39  f.,  xlviii.  13 — 20;  and  on  ch.  xux. 
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Caned  be  Oanaan ; 

A  servaiit  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

26  And  he  said, 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  Shem ; 
And  let  Canaan  be  ^his  serrant 

27  God  enlarge  Japhethy 

And  'let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
And  let  Canaan  be  ^his  servant 

^  Or,  their  •  Or,  ft«  BhaU 

$erwMt  qf  servants.  I.e.  the  very  lowest  of  servants.  Canaan  is 
here  not  an  individual,  but  the  representative  qf  the  Canaanites,  the 
native  races  of  Canaan,  who,  if  not  destroyed,  were  ultimatdy  sub- 
jugated by  the  Israelites  (cf.  Jud.  i.  28  £f.;  1  K  iz.  20  f.):  and  the 
mtantion  of  the  passage  is  in  reality  to  account  for  the  enslaved 
condition  of  these  races,  as  the  Hebrews  knew  them.  How  the 
subjection  to  Japheth  ('his  brethren':  and  v.  27°)  is  to  be  explained 
IB  less  clear:  perhaps  it  is  introduced  only  as  a  secondary  feature  in 
the  curse;  pernaps,  however,  cases  were  known  to  the  author  of  the 
blessing  in  which  the  Phoenicians,  for  instance,  whether  commercially 
or  politically,  had  been  unable  to  hold  their  own  hy  the  side  of  Japhethic 
rivals  (x.  2 — 4).  On  the  question  why  Canaan  is  cursed,  when  Ham 
was  the  offender,  see  below. 

26,  27.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  curse  on  Canaan  are  the  blessings 
on  Shem  and  Japheth. 

26.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
forms  the  basis  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  their  ancestor  (see 
X.  21 ;  xi.  10  ff.)i  Shem ;  and  the  form  in  which  the  blessing  is  cast, — 
not  'Blessed  be  Shem,'  but  'Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  qf  Shem,' — 
evinces  a  warm  and  Uvely  sense  of  the  privileges  which  this  knowledge 
conferred  upon  those  who  shared  it:  it  is  tiie  happiness  of  Shem 
and  his  descendants  that  they  'have  Jehovah  for  tneir  God.' 

his.    Better,  their  (RVm.),  referring  to  '  his  brethren,'  v.  25. 

27^.  The  blessing  begins  this  time  with  a  wish  suggested  by  the 
name,  there  being  in  the  Heb.  for  entarae-  an  obvious  play  upon 
Japheth  (cf.  xlix.  8,  16,  19).  May  God  fulfil  the  omen  of  Japheth's 
name  and  grant  him  width,^  expansiveness !  The  large  extent  of 
territory  inlukbited  by  the  nations  represented  by  the  sons  of  Japhedi 

ix.  2—5),  their  material  development,  and  mental  energy,  are  what  is 
lere  alluded  to. 

Ood.  Not  Jehovah  (who  is  reserved  for  Shem),  there  being  no 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  revelation  in  JaphetL 

27^.  Unlike  Canaan,  with  whom  Israel  is  to  have  no  dealings 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32),  may  Japheth  have  free  intercourse  with  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  and  dwell  unhindered  in  their  tents !  The  words  are  a 
reflection  of  the  more  friendly  regard  with  which  religiously-minded 
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38  And  Koah  Uved  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  flftj  P 
years.    29  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and 
fifly  years :  and  he  died 

Israelites  yiewed  the  Japhethites,  as  compared  with  the  Ganaanites. 
They  may  also  include  perhaps  in  germ  the  thought  (which  is  developed 
afterwards  more  fully  by  the  great  prophets,  e.ff.  Is.  iL  2—4)  of  the 
ultimate  inclusion  of  the  peoples  referred  to  Japneth  as  their  ancestor 
in  the  roiritual  priyileges  enjoyed  by  the  descenaants  of  Shem. 

28,  29.  The  close  of  P  s  account  of  NoaL  The  yerses  resemble 
closely  in  form  y.  7  f.,  10  f,  18  f,  &c. 

We  may  call  the  words  addressed  by  Noah  to  his  three  sons  tk  prophetieal 
interpretation  qf  history,  Canaan,  Shem,  and  Japheth  are  not  indiriduals : 
they  are  personifications,  representing  tlie  nationalities  of  which  they  were 
the  reputed  ancestors,  and  reflecting  their  respectiye  characters.  '  The  curse 
of  Canaan  is  the  curse  pronounced  against  Israel's  greatest  foe  and  con- 
stant source  of  moral  temptation;  the  shamelessness  of  Ham  reflects  the 
impreasion  produced  by  the  sensuality  of  the  Canaanlte  upon  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  of  JehoTah '  (Ryle,  p.  122 :  see  e^.  Ley.  zyiii.  3,  24—30;  1  K.  xiy. 
24)l  And  the  curse  takes  the  form  of  political  subjection,  which  is  the  natural 
penalty  of  long-continued  moral  degradation,  and  of  the  physical  enerration  which 
ineritably  accompanies  it.  The  purer  religion  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  is 
the  thought  determining  the  blessing  of  Shem.  The  width  of  territory  and 
expansiTeness  characteristic  of  the  Japhethites  explains  the  terms  used  of 
Japheth.  Thus,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  blessing  defines  in  outline  the  position 
and  historical  significance  of  the  three  great  ethnical  groups,  which  were 
referred  to  Noah  as  their  ancestor.  It  contrasts  their  differing  characters ;  and 
holds  out  to  each  correspondingly  different  prospects  for  the  futura  It  thus 
inlerpreti  the  history  'prophetically,'  Lcl  not  predictively,  but  eliciting  from  it 
the  providential  purposes  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 

There  remains  the  question  why  Canaan  was  cursed,  when  Ham  was  the 
offender.  No  doubt,  the  simplest  supposition  is  that  Canaan  is  cursed,  because 
among  all  the  'sons'  of  Ham  (x.  6)  tiie  Canaanites  were  the  most  intimately 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  intercourse  with  them  displayed  in  a  preeminent 
degree  the  eril  traits  which  bad  characterized  Ham.  By  recent  critics^, 
however,  this  explanation  has  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  opinion 
has  gained  ground  that  the  narrative  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form  :  originally, 
these  critics  suppose,  the  author  of  the  misdeed  was  Canaan,  who  may  even, 
in  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  have  been  treated  not  as  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
but  as  the  youngest  (cf.  v,  24}  of  his  «on#  (as  indeed  the  connexion  in  w.  24—27, 
where  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  seems  still  to  imply) ;  the 
compiler,  in  appending  this  narrative  to  the  story  of  the  Flood,  harmonized  it 
with  the  genealogy  of  Noah's  sons  which  had  then  gained  currency,  by  inserting 
in  V.  18  the  explanatory  gloss  '  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan,'  and  in  v.  22 
the  words '  Ham  the  fatiier  of '  before '  Canaan.'  Verses  20—27,  in  their  original 
form,  will  upon  this  view  represent  a  different  stratum  of  Israelitish  tradition, 

^  Wellh.,  Bndde,  Hola.,  Oonkel,  aL;  of.  i^ie.  119—121. 
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in  which  Oanaan  flgared  m  a  aon  of  Noah.  And  u  we  aie  dealing  not 
with  individuals  aa  such,  but  with  indiyiduala  aa  repreaenting  natjanalitjea, 
there  ia  at  leaat  no  difficulty  (ct  on  x.  7  Sheba  and  Dedan,  zziL  21)  in 
auppoain^  that  they  may  hare  been  differently  grouped,  and  the  relattons 
between  them  differently  defined,  by  different  writers  or  at  different  time& 

Chapter  X« 
The  Table  of  NatUms. 

The  object  of  thia  Table  ia  partly  to  ahew  how  the  Hebrews  aoppoeed  the 
principal  nationa  known  to  them  to  be  related  to  each  other,  partly  to  aaaign 
Israel,  in  particular,  ita  place  among  them.  The  chapter  falla  into  the  plan  of 
the  compiler  of  GenealB.  The  cumpiler'a  ultimate  goal  ia  the  hiatory  of  the 
choaen  family ;  but  at  the  point  when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  this,  he  waa 
aenaible  (in  GunkeFa  words)  'of  the  acientific  necessity  of  saying  something 
about  the  rise  of  other  nations,  of  the  aesthetic  necessity  of  bringing  clearty  to 
a  dose  the  history  of  primitive  undivided  mankind,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the 
religious  necessity  of  exhibiting  clearly  the  selection  of  Israel  out  of  the  mass 
of  nations.'  And  so,  after  this  chapter,  he  is  able  to  limit  himself  exdusiyely 
to  the  line  of  Shem  (xi.  10  ff ),  and  shortly  afterwards  to  a  particular  branch  of 
the  family  of  Tera)^  (xL  27  ff),  via.  the  &mily  of  AbrahaoL 

In  relating  the  nations  to  each  other,  each  is  represented  aa  summed  np  in 
a  corresponding  eponymous  ancestor,  these  being  related  to  one  another  as 
fiither,  son,  brother,  &&  The  names  are  in  no  case  to  be  taken  as  those  of  real 
indiriduals ;  they  just  represent  peoples.  This  is  clear  in  many  cases  from  the 
names  themselves,  which  are  dual  (Mizraim),  or  plural  (Ludim,  Anamim,  fta) 
in  form,  or  names  of  places  (as  Tarshish,  Zidon,  Ophir,  &c.),  or  gentile  names 
(as  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  &c.) ;  in  other  cases,  from  its  being  contrary  to 
all  analogy  for  the  names  of  nations  to  be  derived  from  those  of  known 
individual  ancestora  Moreover,  the  real  origin  of  the  nations  enumerated 
here,  belonging  in  many  cases  to  entirely  different  racial  types, — Semites, 
Aryans,  'Hittites,'  Egyptians,— must  have  reached  back  into  a  remote 
prehistoric  age,— far  earlier  than  B.a  2500, — ^from  which,  we  may  be  aure,  not 
even  the  dimmest  recollectiona  could  have  been  preserved  at  the  time  when 
the  chapter  waa  written.  The  nations  and  tribes  existed:  and  imaginary 
anoestora  were  afterwards  postulated  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  pictoriaUy 
the  relationship  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  stand  towards  one  another. 
An  exactly  parallel  instance,  though  not  so  fully  worked  out,  is  afforded  by  the 
andent  Qreeka  The  general  name  of  the  Greeks  was  Hellenes,  the  prindpal 
subdivisions  were  the  Dorians,  the  Aeolians,  the  lonians,  and  the  Achaeans ; 
and  accordingly  the  Greeks  traced  their  descent  from  a  supposed  eponymous 
ancestor  Hellen,  who  had  three  sons  Dorus  and  Aeolus,  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  Dorians  and  Aeolians,  and  Xuthus,  from  whose  two  sons,  Ion  and  Achaeus, 
the  lonians  and  Achaeans  were  respectively  supposed  to  be  descended.  And  so 
here,  the  prindpal  nations  known  to  the  Hebrews  are  represented,  through 
their  corresponding  ancestors,  aa  the  members  of  a  great  family  more  or  less 
dosely  rekted  to  each  other,  aa  the  caae  may  ba    The  great  ethnical  groupa, 
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most  strongly  distingoished  from  one  another  in  phyaioal  tjpe  and  chanuster, 
are  repreaented  as  the  sons  of  NoaL  The  primary  diTiaions  (Le.  naUoD8)i  into 
which  each  of  theae  gronpa  falla,  appear  as  the  'aons'  of  its  representatiTe 
ancestor  (as  Javan,  La  the  Oreeks  [lonians],  the  son  of  Japheth) :  suhordinate 
diYiflions  (i.e.  tribes  or  local  settlements)  appear  as  'grandsons'  (as  ^idon,  *son' 
of  Canaan,  and '  grandson '  of  Qam). 

The  Table  does  not  indude  all  nations  known  to  the  HelMrews.  Some, 
which  were  more  dosely  connected  with  the  Hebrews  than  any  here  mentioned, 
as  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  descendants  of  Na^or,  and  of  Ketunh,  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes,  and  Edom,  are  intentionally  exchided :  they  find  thdr  place  at  later 
stages  of  the  narrative^  Others,  as  the  Rephaim,  the  'Anajpm,  the  Zosim,  are^ 
perhaps,  not  mentioned,  as  not  being  of  snffident  importance :  for  the  omisdon 
of  others,  it  is  less  easy  to  suggest  satisfoctory  reasons.  Others,  again,  as  the 
pre-Semitio  Snmerian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  the  negro-races  of  Africa, 
many  nations  of  Europe,  the  Indian  racea,  the  Chinese,  and  the  peoples  of 
Australia,  America,  the  Pacific  Ides,  &cl,  are  not  mentioned,  dmply  because 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  Hebrews  did  not  embrace  them.  The  area  included  in 
the  Table  extends,  speaking  broadly,  from  Armenia  on  the  N.  to  Ethiopia  and 
S.  Arabia  on  the  S.,  and  from  Ebun  (B.  of  Babylonia)  on  the  E.  to  Oreeoe  and 
the  dimly  known  Tarshish  in  the  W.  The  knowledge  of  the  more  distant 
peoples  mentioned  came  probably  to  the  Hebrews  in  many  cases  through  trade 
or  war.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  these,  particularly  when  they  belong  to 
P,  agree  with  those  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel,  and  in  general  how 
laigely  the  horison  of  the  Table  agrees  with  the  horizon  of  these  prophets  : 
see  the  notes  on  Oomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech  (e.  I),  Ashkenas, 
Togaimah  (e.  2),  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  (e.  8),  Cush,  Pat  (e.  6),  Ra'mah, 
Sheba,  Dedan  (e.  7),  Ludim  (e.  13),  Arvad  (e.  18),  Elam  (e.  22);  and  compare 
especially  E&  xxvii^  and  xxzviiL  2---6, 13,  xxxix.  1*. 

Upon  what  prindple  are  the  nations  induded  in  the  Table  arranged? 
No  doubt,  the  two  writers,  whose  joint  work  the  Table  in  its  present  form  is, 
both  conceived  thdr  arrangement  to  be  ethnological,  L&  they  supposed  the 
nations  to  be  really  rdated  by  blood  as  they  represented  them  to  be ;  but 
thoii8^  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  some  instances,  in  others  it  is  not  probable ; 
and  sometimes  linguistic  and  other  facts  known  to  us  shew  it  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question :  the  Canaanites,  for  instance,  had  certainly  no  direct  radal 
connexion  with  Egypt,  nor  the  Hittites  with  'Canaan,'  or  with  the  Amorites, 
nor  Blam  with  Shem.  Where  a  blood-relationship  cannot  be  presupposed,  the 
principle  of  arrangement,  it  seems  evident,  was  chiefly  geographicaly  though 
sometimes  it  was  historical  or  politicaL  Thus,  the  three  main  diridons, 
Japheth,  Ham,  and  Shem,  occupy,  reflectively,  on  the  whole,  a  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  sone.  Then,  further,  the  peoples  or  tribes  living  in  or 
near  a  particular  country,  whether  connected  together  racially  or  not,  are  often 
described  as  descendants  of  the  ancestor  representing  the  country  (as  the 
'sons'  of  €h>mer,  e.  8,  of  Mixraim,  e.  13  f.,  and  of  Canaan,  ee.  15--18 :  see  also 

1  xix.  80  fl.,  zxii.  20  if.,  xzv.  1  ff.,  IS  fl.,  zzxvi 

*  On  the  gradod  growth  of  geographioal  knowledge  among  the  Hebrews  see 
farther  the  luminous  art.  Gsoobapby  (Bxblioal}  in  the  EncB. 

a  8 
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Gomer;  Ashkenaz,  and  ^Riphath,  and  Togarmah.    4  And  the 
flons  of  Javan ;  Eliahah^  and  Tarshiahy  Kittun,  and  ^Dodaninu 

^  In  1  Ghr.  i.  6,  DiphatK  *  In  1  Ohe.  i  7*  Bodanbm. 

3.  The  'sons'  of  Gomer. 

^^^  Ashkenaz,  Mentioned  in  Jer.  H.  37  by  the  side  of  Ararat  (see  on 
viii.  4)  and  Minni  (the  Mannai  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  SR  of 
Lake  Van) ;  and  hence  doubtless  a  people  Uving  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Thought  by  many  recent  Assyriologists  to  be  the  land  of  Ashffuza, 
whose  prince  is  mentioned  by  Esarhaddon  as  an  ally  of  the  Mannai 
{KB.  u.  129,  147),  and  whose  people  may  even  be  identical  with  the 
Sfcv^at  (see  Masp.  in.  343;  EneB.  s.y.). 

Riphatk  (in  1  Ch.  i.  6  Diphath).  Quite  uncertain :  understood  by 
Josejphus  to  denote  the  Pai)hlagonians. 

Togarmah,  Mentioned  in  Ee.  xxxviii.  6.  by  the  side  of  Gromer, 
as  forming  part  of  the  hosts  of  Gog ;  and  in  m.  xxvii.  14,  after  Yavan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  as  supplying  horses  and  mules  to  the  IVrian 
merchants.  According  to  ancient  Greek  authorities  (see  Dillm.;,  the 
Armenians.  For  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Ashkenaz,  Riphath  and 
Togarmah  must  have  been  regarded  as  offshoots  of  the  GimirraL 

4.  The  'sons '  of  Javan. 

Elishah.  Gf.  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  purple-stuffs  were 
brought  to  Tyre  from  the  '  isles  {or  coasts)  of  ElislmL  The  mussel 
from  which  the  purple-dye  was  obtained  by  the  ancients  abounded  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnese,  especially  Laconia  (Hor.^  Od.  n.  18.  7, 
a/.) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  locality  there  botn  suitable  in  itself, 
and  also  one  the  name  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  represented  in 
Heb.  by  Elishah:  '£XXa9,  *HXt$,  and  the  AtoXei«,  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  all,  for  one  reason  or  another,  unsuitable.  Ssmcellus  has 
a  gloss  *EXi(r(r&  l^  ov  StxcXot ;  hence  Dillm.  thinks  of  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily.  W.  Max  Miiller  and  Jastrow  {DB.  v.  80*)  identify  with  the 
Alashia  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (25 — 33),  i.e.,  probably,  Cyprus. 

Tarshish,  The  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Tartessus  (Hdt  l  163, 
IV.  152),  in  Spain,  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  connected  commercially  with  the  Phoenicians  from 
an  early  date,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  E.  X.  22,  &c.).  Mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  12  as  trading  with  Tyre  in 
silver  (cf.  Jer.  x.  9),  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (cf.  Diod  Sic  v.  35,  38);  and  in 
Is.  bm.  19,  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  as  a  typical  distant  country. 

Kittim.  I.e.  the  Kitians^  the  people  of  Kit,  or  Kiti,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  the  Kition  of  the  Greeks,  an  important 
city  in  Cyprus,  nawLarnaka.  Of.  Is.  xxiii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
Eition  itself,  and  indeed  Cyprus  generally,  as  amongst  other  things 
inscriptions  shew,  was  colonized  lu*^ely  by  Phoenicians;  but  Greexs 
were  also  numerous  in  the  island,  which  accounts  for  the  Eitians  being 
ranked  here  among  the  '  sons '  of  Javan. 

Dodanim,  Sam.,  lxx.,  and  1  Ch.  i.  7,  read,  no  doubt  coirectly, 
Bodamm^  i.e.  the  Ehodiana.    Ehodes  was  already  known  to  Homer 
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5  Of  these  were  the  ^iales  of  the  nations  divided  in  their  landsy  P 
every  one  after  his  tongue  ;  after  their  fiftmilies,  in  their  nations. 
6  And  the  sons  of  Ham ;  Cush,  and  Mizramiy  and  Put»  and 

^  Or,  eoaMUaind$ 

(H.  n.  654 ff.).  The  Phoenicians  came  there  at  an  early  date;  it 
lay  on  their  direct  route  towards  Greece  and  the  West 

5.  0/  these  were  the  idee  (^  the  natiane  divided[.  Tksee  are  the 
eons  ofJaphethy'l  in  their  lands  &c.  It  is  ahnost  certain  that  the  words 
enclosed  in  brackets  have  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  text  The 
eiqaession  'isles'  (or  'coasts')  cannot  be  naturally  understood  of  the 
localities  inhabited  by  the  peoples  mentioned  in  w.  2,  3,  whereas  it  is 
used  frequently  of  the  islsoids  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
(Is.  zi.  11;  £2.  zzvi.  18,  xzvii.  3,  6,  7).  The  words,  'Of  these... 
divided/  thus  refer  solely  to  v.  4,  and  state  that  other  islands  and 
coasts  towards  the  West,  besides  those  mentioned  in  that  verse,  were 
also  peopled  by  'sons'  of  Javan.  The  restored  text  has  at  the  same 
time  the  advantage  of  giving  a  subscription  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,  similar  to  those  in  w,  20,  31. 

isles.  Or,  coastlands.  The  word  includes  both.  Arabic  seems  to 
shew  that  it  means  properly  a  deversorium  or  station ;  so  that  it  would 
be  a  tenn  applied  naturaUy  to  the  many  harbours,  or  restiug-places, 
afforded  by  the  promontories  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6—20.  The  '  sons '  of  Ham.  In  late  Psahns  (Ixzviii.  51,  cv.  23, 27, 
cvi  22)  '  Qam '  is  a  poetical  (collective)  designation  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  name  is  very  probably  the  £|gyptian  Kam-t,  Demotic  JTami ,  Ooptic 
KHME  or  XHMIy  the  native  name  of  l^ypt,  from  kamy  'black,' 
with  allusion   to   its   dark-coloured   soil  (ficAayyaiov,  Hdt   n.   12; 

Wiedemann,  Ag.  Gesch,  22),  as  opposed  to  the  bright,  yellow  sand  of 
the  desert  Here,  however,  'Ham  appears  as  the  eponymous  ancestor, 
not  of  the  ligyptians  only,  but  also  of  a  number  of  other  peoples 
connected,  or  supposed  to  have  been  connected,  with  them. 

6.  Cush,  iigypt  JTcwA,  Kesh^  the  name  of  a  reddish-brown  people 
(c/L  Jer.  xiii.  23),  onien  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  dwellmg 
on  Ihe  S.  of  Egypt,  their  N.  border  being  24*  N.  at  the  First  (>ataract 
(Maspero,  i.  488  ff.).  Often  mentioned  in  the  OT. ;  and  frequently  in 
JBW.  rq)re6ented  (as  already  in  Lzx.)  by  '  Ethiopians,' '  Ethiopia.' 

Mizraim,  The  standing  Heb.  name  for  Egypt, — ^meaning  properly 
*  the  two  Mizrs,'  with  reference  probably  to  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
the  two  districts  •  *      ^  •  '   -'  * «       *     . .  1 

frequently  so 

(which   corresponded 

principal  seat  of  government  was  Memphis  (12  miles  S.  of  Cairo);  the 

capital  of  Upper  Egypt  (consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  the 

^  See  Bawl.  Hitt.  of  Eg.  i.  102  n.;  EncB.  xx.  1238;  Erman,  Ane,  Eg.  60 
(iUoftntion  of  the  oorions  double  crown  eymbolizing  the  double  country).  This 
ia  the  geaefal  view ;  but  lee  W.  Max  MiUler's  objection,  EneB.  xn.  8161  n. 
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Delta)  was  Thebes  (2B0  miles  8.  of  Memphis),  the  briUiant  seat  of  (in 
particular)  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties. .  The  Assyrian  name 
of  Egypt  was  Mizri,  Mizir^  Muzur,  or  Muzru ;  and  the  singular  Mazar 
occurs  in  Is.  xix.  6,  xxxvii.  25  [=2  K.  xix.  24];   Mic.  viL  12. 

Puf,  Named  elsewhere,  by  the  side  of  Cfush  and  either  the 
Lnbim  or  Lud,  as  a  people  supplying  contingents  to  the  armies  of 
a;ypt  (NaL  iii.  9;  Jer.  xIvl  9 ;  Bz.  xxx.  6),  T^re  (Ez.  xxvii.  10),  or  GJoff 
(m  zzzyiii.  5).  Probably  the  Libyans :  Lxx.  in  Jeremiah  ana  E^kiel 
have  AiJ|9vc9;  and  the  western  jiart  of  Lower  JBgypt  (the  so-called 
Libya  AegyptiS  is  called  in  Coptic  Phaiat. 

Canaan.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  '  Canaan,'  i.e.  of  the  countnr 
inhabited  by  those  (see  w.  15 — 19)  whom  we  should  now  distinguish 
as  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites.  Oreek  writers,  quoting  from  Phoenician 
sources  (see  Dillm.),  state  that  Xva  was  die  older  name  of  ^iyt(  or 
^otyitnf ;  and  the  Laodicea  N.  of  Lebanon  is  caUed  on  coins  \sf^02  jbth, 
'Laodicea  that  is  in  Canaan  V  The  name  Canaan  occurs  in 
Egyptian  Inscriptions,  and  (in  the  form  Kinahhi)  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
correspondence.  It  appears  to  have  denoted  originally  the  low  coast- 
land  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Phoenicia  and  Palestine, — though 
both  '  Canaan '  and  '  Canaanite '  acquired  afterwards  a  more  extended 
signification.  See  further  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Deut,^  p.  12  f. ; 
and  Canaak  in  the  EncB. 

The  Phoenicians  (and  Canaanites)  were  beyond  all  question  a 
Semitic  people,  and  spoke  a  language  closely  albed  to  Hebrew :  why 
therefore  are  thev  classed  here  among  tiie  descendants  of  ^am? 
Different  answers  have  been  returned  to  this  question.  ^1)  Religious 
antagonism,  and  a  sense  of  moral  and  political  superiority  to  a  race 
whom  thev  felt  that  they  had  superseded  (see  on  iz.  25)  may  have 
led  the  Hebrews  to  assign  the  Canaanites  to  a  different  stock  from 
themsdves.  (2)  There  was  much  intercourse  in  ancient  times  between 
Phoenicia  ana  E^;ypt  (cf.  Is.  xxiiL  3,  5);  and  the  marks  of  f^^^tian 
influence  are  strongly  impressed  upon  Phoenician  art*:  a  racud  con- 
nexion may  consequently  have  been  supposed  to  subsist  between  the 
two  peoples.  (3)  Dillm.  points  out  that  there  was  an  ancient  tradition 
(Hdt.  I.  1,  yn.  89)  that  the  Phoenicians  were  immigrants  from  the 
parts  about  the  Red  Sea ;  and  supposes  that  the  genc»dogy  '  reflects  a 
consciousness  that  the  ancestry  of  the  Canaanites  was  not  that  of  tbe 
Israelites.'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  origin  here 
assigned  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  is  due  to  the  joint  operation 
of  (1)  and  (2)». 

^  For  inBtanoes  in  the  OT.  in  wbioh  Oanaan  or  Oanaanite  means  in  partienlar 
Phoenicia  or  Phoenician,  see  Is.  zxiii.  11 ;  Hob.  xii.  7  (BVm.) ;  Ob.  20. 

s  See  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Phoenicia,  i.  73,  77,  SO,  126,  126  ff.,  18S— 9, 
211,  246,  882— 4,  n.  6,  6,  10  f.,  12,  864,  449^  (Index) ;  Phobniou  in  EncB.,  §  8. 

*  If  (as  has  been  sapposed  by  Halfi^y,  Bayoe,  and  Hommel)  it  were  dae  to  a 
recollection  of  the  political  dependence  of  Canaan  upon  Egypt  daring  the  16th 
cent  B.C.,  as  attested  by  the  Tel  el-Amaraa  letters,  we  should,  as  Dillm.  remarks, 
have  expected  Canaan  to  be  represented,  not  as  a  brother  of  Miyraim  (implying 
equality)  bat  as  his  Mil. 
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OanaaiL    7  And  the  sons  of  Cosh ;  Seba^  and  Havilah,  and  P 
Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabteca :  and  the  sons  of  Baamah ; 
Sheba^  and  Dedan.  |  8  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  J 

7.  The  'sons'  of  Cash.  Several  of  these  are  Arabian  tribes ;  and 
that  there  was  intercourse  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  attested,  at  least  for  a  period  later  than  that  here  referred  to,  by 
the  eyidence  of  lan^age :  the  (post-Christian)  Qe'ez,  or  '  Ethiopic/ 
being  obviously  a  sister  language  to  the  languages  spokes  by  the 
Sabc^ns  and  Minaeans  in  the  §.  of  Arabia. 

Siba.  Mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixzii.  10  Q)eside  Sh^ba),  and  in  Is.  xliii.  3, 
xlv.  14  (beside  Egypt  and  Gush);  ana  since  Josephus  (iln^.  n.  10.  2) 
commonly  identified  with  Meroe  (about  100  m.  N.  of  the  modem 
Khartoum).  There  is  however  no  evidence  that  Meroe  was  ever  called 
Seba;  and  it  is  better  (with  Di.)  to  understand  by  Seba  a  branch 
of  tiie  Gushites  settled  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea:  Strabo 

(ZVL  4.  8,  10)  spei^S  of  a  Xi/t^v  Sa^a,  and  a  SajSai  iroAic  cv/&cyc6'7S,  on 

the  Adulitic  Gulf,  about  15**  45'  N.  in  Spruner^s  Atlas. 

ffamldh.  Thus  tribe  has  perhaps  lefb  traces  of  its  name  in  the 
icoXvos  AvakLTr/i^  and  the  'AjSoXtrai,  on  the  African  coast,  a  little  S. 
of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  The  name  will  appear  again  amoug 
the  Joktanidae  {v.  29 ;  cf.  ii.  11,  xxv.  18),  seemingly  as  that  of  a  tribe 
in  NK  Arabia:  unless,  therefore,  the  two  names  are  entirely  uncon- 
nected, we  must  suppose  probably  that  this  was  a  large  tribe,  jNirt  of 
which  migrated  to  tne  K  coast  of  Africa,  carrying  its  name  with  it. 

Sabtan.  Unknown, — unless,  indeed,  we  may  think  of  2a)3ara 
(Strabo  xvl  4.  2),  or  Sabota,  in  Sabaean  nU8^,  capital  of  the  Ghatrar 
motitae  (see  on  t?.  26),  which  '  had  60  temples,  ana  was  an  emporium 
of  the  trade  in  frankincense'  (Pliny,  HN.  vi.  §  155,  xu.  §  63). 

Ba'mah.  Mentioned  with  Sh€ba,  in  Ez.  zxvii.  22,  as  a  trading 
people,  who  brought  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  to  Tyre.  Very 
nrobably  the  Sabaean  Ba^mah^  the  'Pa/AiAavIrcu  (n  Strabo  xvi.  4.  24, 
rf.  of  the  Ghatramotitae  (on  v.  26),  in  Spruner  c.  65*"  R,  17*"  80'  N. 

SabtechoA,    Not  identified. 

SMbd.  Most  probably  a  northern  offshoot,  or  colony,  of  the 
S.  Arabian  Sh^ba  mentioned  in  v,  28  (where  see  the  note),  which 
on  account  of  its  being  settled  near  Dedan  (cf.  Ez.  xxxviii.  13), 
came  to  be  grouped  genealogicallv  with  it.  In  xxv.  3  (J),  the^  same 
two  tribes  appear  as  '  sons '  of  Abraham's  concubine,  Eetinrah. 

Dedan.  Mentioned  (besides  xxv.  3), — mostly  as  near  either  Edom 
or  T6ma  (see  on  xxv.  15),  some  250  miles  SE.  of  Edom, — in  Jer. 
xxv.  23,  xlix.  8 ;  and,  as  a  trading  tribe,  in  Is.  xxi.  13  (note  T^ma  in 
17.  14),  Ez.  xxvii.  20,  xxxviii.  13.  A  district  Dedan  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Sabaean  and  Minaean  inscriptions,  and  a  ruined  site 
Daiddn  \fy  the  Arab,  geographer  YSkiit  (see  references  in  Dillm.; 
and  add  Homme!,  AHT.  239  f.)>  both  seemingly  somewhere  near 
Ttena. 
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be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.    9  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  «f 
before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  said,  like  Nimrod  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.    10  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 

8 — 12.  A  digression.  Origin  of  the  empires  of  Babylon,  and 
Assyria. 

8.  Cush.  It  is  yery  strange  that  Ethiopia  (v.  6)  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  borne  of  Nimrod,  and  through  him  {w,  10 — 12)  of 
the  civilization  of  Babylonia  and  A8S3rria :  and  so  nearly  all  recent 
Assvriologists — as  Friecur.  Delitzsch  iPiiradies,  53 f.),  Schrader  (KAT' 
87  £),  Haupt,  Hommel,  Winckler,  Sayce  (ManumentSf  128) — ^suppose 
that  'Cush'  in  v.  8  denotes  really  not  the  African  Gush,  but  the 
Babylonian  KasskUy  the  Kocr<rau>i  of  the  classical  writers  (Strabo  zi. 
13.  6,  &c.),  a  predator^r  and  warlike  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  wild 
mountains  of  the  Zagros  in  or  near  Elam,  and  often  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions,  who  were  so  influential  in  early  times  that  they  ev^i 
provided  Babylon  with  a  line  of  kings  which  continaed  in  power  for 
576  years  (B.a  1786 — 1210,  according  to  Prof.  Sayce);  and  that  the 
identification  of  this  '  Cush ' — or,  as  it  would  be  better  pronounced, 
'Gash' — with  the  'Gush'  of  vo.  6, 7  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  compiler  of  the  chapter. 

Nimrod,  Mentioned  only  once  again,  Mic.  v.  6  (the  'land  of 
Nimrod ' ;  i|  '  Assyria').    See  farther  p.  122  f. 

a  mighty  one.  To  be  understood,  apparently,  in  connexion  with 
V.  10  :  Is  imrod's  '  might '  shewed  itself  in  his  power  of  governing  men 
and  organizing  a  kingdom. 

9.  A  parenthesis,  describing  how  Nimrod  was  also,  in  particular, 
'mighty'  as  a  hunter,  and  explaining  a  proverb  which  had  reference 
to  this. 

btfore  Jehovah.  I.e.  as  He  looked  upon  him,  and  (it  is  implied) 
had  some  regard  for  him.    Gf.  viL  1,  2  K.  v.  1;  also  Jon.  iii.  3. 

IMe  Nimrod,  This  is  the  proverb :  the  words  following  are  the 
narrator's  explanation  of  its  meaning.  When  the  Hebrews  wished  to 
describe  a  man  as  being  a  great  hunter,  they  spoke  of  him  as  'like 
Nimrod.' 

10.  Babel.  The  Heb.  form  of  the  name  which,  following  the 
Greeks,  we  call  Babylon.  The  origin  of  Babylon  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The 
date  of  tihe  earliest  king  of  Babylon  known  to  us,  Sumu-abi,  the  founder 
of  the  first  dynasty  (p.  156  n.  1),  was  c.  2400  b.o.  (EncB.  i.  444 :  2478  B.G., 
Sayce) ;  but  there  is  littie  doubt  that  the  city  itself  was  older. 

Erech.  lxx.  Opcx;  the  Babylonian  Urak^  now  the  ruined  site 
called  Warka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  100  mOes 
S£.  of  Babylon ;  the  ruins,  which  shew  remains  of  larse  and  decorated 
buildings,  and  are  some  6  miles  in  circumference,  shewthat  it  must  have 
been  an  important  place.    It  was  a  place  of  greater  antiquity  than  even 
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land  of  Sbinar.    11  Out  of  that  land  ^he  went  forili  into  J 
AflByiia^  and  builded  Nineyeh,  and  Behoboth-Lr,  and  Calah, 

^  Or,  wentfcrth  AUkm 

Babylon  is  (at  present)  known  to  liaye  been :  Hilprecht  has  discoyered 
recently  contemporary  inscriptions  shewing  that  Lngalsaggisi  made 
firech  the  capital  of  Babylonia  at  (probably)  about  4000  B.a' 

Aeoid,  This  has  for  long  been  well  known  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  'l2ie  land  of  Akkad'  in  the  standing  title  of  the  Assyrian 
kii^E^  ('king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad')  denoting  northern  Babylonia;  - 
but  a  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar  L  (c.  1150  B.O.)  has  recently  been 
fonnd^  in  which  it  is  mentioned  also  as  the  name  of  a  city,  though  its 
site  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  farther  is  at  present  known  about  it. 

Calnsh.  Uncertain:  though  Delitzsch  and  Tiele  think  that  it 
may  be  the  place  usually  called  Zirlaba  or  Za/rUab^  mentioned  by 
Hammurabi  (c.  B.a  2300),  and  also  seyeral  times  by  Sar^n  (e.g. 
KB.  n.  53),  the  characters  of  which  admit,  however,  of  bemg  read 
ideogpiphically  as  Kahmu,  From  the  connexion  in  which  Sai^n 
mentions  Zirlaba^  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhere  near  Babylon. 

Shin'dr.  A  Hebrew  name  for  Babylonia,  recurring  xi.  2,  xiv.  1,  7, 
Jos.  vii.  21,  Is.  XL  11,  ZecL  y.  11,  Dan.  L  2.  The  explanation  of  the 
name  is  uncertain,  as  nothing  exactly  corresponding  nas  been  found 
hitherto  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  Assyriologists  r^pird  it  as  a 
dialectic  variation  of  the  £Sftiim^^uoted  aboTe :  Pro£  &yce  connects 
it  with  Scmgar,  a  district  a  little  W.  of  NineveL 

11, 12.  How  Assyria  was  founded,  or,  as  we  might  say,  colonized, 
from  Babylonia. 

NinewL  The  great  capital  of  Assyria,  beautified  and  made  fiunous 
by  (especially)  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Asshurbanipal,  on  the 
left  biuik  of  the  Tigris,  about  250  miles  NW.  of  Babylon.  The  site  of 
the  ruins  is  now  c&lled  Kauyut^ik.  Nineveh,  however,  was  not  the 
most  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  The  original  capital  of  Assyria  was 
the  'city  of  Asahur'  (cf.  on  iL  14),  about  60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh: 
Shalmaneser  I.  ^a  1300^  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Asshur 
to  Galah;  but  Nineveh  is  not  known  to  have  been  made  a  royal 
residence  till  b.o.  1100,  and  it  was  not  the  permanent  capital  till  the 
time  of  Sennacherib.  The  earliest  ruler  of  Ass^pa  known  to  us,  it 
may  be  added,  is  the pcttesi,  or  'priest-king,'  Ishmi-dagan,  e.  1850  &a 

Re^€bath-*Ir,  To  all  appearance,  simply  two  Heb.  words  meaning 
'broad  places  [see  on  xix.  2 J  of  a  city':  perhaps  (Delitzsch,  Paradisa, 
260  f. ;  Hommel,  Gesek  280)  the  '  r^bit  Nin&,'  or  suburbs  of  Nineveh 
on  the  N.  side,  which  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  entered  on  his 
return  from  one  of  his  expeditions  (KB.  n.  127,  L  54;  cf.  p.  47,  L  44). 

CalcA.  Shewn  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  to  nave  lain  in 
the  fork  between  the  Tigris  on  the  W.  and  the  Upper  Zab  on  the  E., 
aboot  18  miles  S.  of  Nineveh,  under  the  mounds  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Nimrid.    Galah  was  bailt,  as  Asshuma^irpal  (b.c.  885 — 860)  teUs 

^  Bogera,  Hut.  of  Bab.  and  Au.  (1900),  x.  354  f.;  of.  BncB.  z.  442  f.  (§  47). 
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12  and  Beaen  between  Nineveh  and  Oalah  (the  same  is  the./ 
great  cityX 

us  {KB,  I.  117),  hj  Shalmaneser  I.  {c.  1300b.o.|.  Palaces  were  erected 
hero  by  Asshumasirpal  and  many  subsequent  jdngSy  firom  the  ruins  of 
which  numerous  sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  &c.,  have  been 
recovered.  Galah,  even  when  it  was  not  actually  the  capital,  was,  after 
Nineveh,  the  '  second  city  of  the  empire.'  The  famous  Black  Obelisk, 
which  stands  now  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  mentions  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  was  found  at  Galah,  having  been 
erected  there  by  Shalmaneser  11.  (860 — 825).  Cf.  Maspero,  m.  44 — 50 
(with  illustrations). 

12.  Resm,  Stated  to  have  been  'between  Nineveh  and  Galah' ;  and 
this  is  virtually  all  that  is  known  about  it :  the  ruins  of  Sel&miyeh, 
about  3  miles  N.  of  Nimrdd,  would  suit  the  description ;  but  there 
is  no  monumental  evidence  that  this  was  the  site.  The  Bi-ish^ni, 
su^ested  by  Prof.  ^ycQ  {MonumefrUs,  152),  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
suitable  position  ;  for,  to  judge  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  Sennacherib  (KB.  n.  117),  it  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  north 
of  Nineveh,  and  not,  therefore,  *  between '  Nineveh  and  Calah. 

that  (i.e.  the  four  places  just  mentioned)  is  thsareat  oUy, '  Mounds, 
marking  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings,  and  other  si^  of  a  once 
abundant  population,  are  numerous  about  Nineveh ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  four  places  here  named,  altJiough  in  reality  some  miles  apart,  were 
so  connected  with  one  another  tnat  they  were  reckoned,  at  least  by 
foreigners,  as  forming  a  single  great  city. 

As  the  preceding  notes  will  have  shewn,  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  iUustrate,  though  not  completely,  the  geographical  data  contained 
in  these  five  verses,  but  they  throw  very  little  light  on  the  Airtorteo/ statements 
contained  in  them,  and  indeed  in  details  conflict  vrith  them  seriously.  The 
two  broad  facts  wiiich  the  verses  express, — viz.  that  Babylonia  was  the  oldest 
seat  of  civilization  in  the  great  plain  of  the  two  rivers,  and  that  Nineveh  was 
(so  to  say)  colonized  from  it,  are  indeed  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn  from 
the  monuments :  politioaUy  as  weU  as  in  its  whole  civilization,  writing,  and 
religion,  Assyria  in  early  times  was  dependent  upon  Babylonia.  Bat  these 
verses  of  Genesis  connect  the  foundation  of  Babylonian  dviiization  and  its 
extension  to  Nineveh  with  a  single  man,  Nimrod;  and  on  Nimrod,  the 
monuments  at  present  are  silent  They  do  not  even  associate  together,  as  the 
text  of  Genesis  does,  the  four  Babylonian  cities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
four  Assyrian  cities  on  the  other,  or  lead  us  to  infer  that  aU  were  built 
approximately  at  the  same  time.  Nimrod  must  have  been  to  the  Hebrews 
(cf.  Mic.  V.  6)  a  figure— whether  mythical  or  historical,  we  cannot  say — with 
whom  were  asBociated  dim  recollections  of  the  foundation  and  extension  of 
political  power  in  the  East,  and  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  ns,  was 
viewed  as  the  representative  of  old  Babylonian  power. 

As  regards  the  question,  who  Nimrod  was,  two  theories  may  be  mentioned. 
According  to  Haupt  and  Sayce,  he  is  Nazi-fnurudash,  one  of  the  later 
Kasshite  kings  (c.  1350  ao.),  who,  it  is  coigectured,  uiay  have  'planted  his 
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power  80  firmly  in  Palestiiie  as  to  be  remembered  in  the  proverbial  lore  of  the 
coontry.*  This  is  possible  only  nnder  the  condition  that  the  yerses  embody  a 
TOiy  confused  and  inaocnrate  recollection  of  the  facts.  For  Nimrod  is  placed 
at  the  beffinninff  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ciTilization ;  but  Nazi-mnnidash 
Uved  long  afterwards:  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  both  been  bnilt  centuries 
before  him, — ^the  Kasshite  dynasty  alone  had  been  established  in  Babylon  for 
some  300  years.  The  other  theory  (which  was  first  propounded  by  the  late 
Mr  Oeorge  Smith)  is  that  Nimrod  corresponded,  not^  of  course,  in  name,  but 
in  personality  and  character,  to  GilgafMsh\  the  champion  of  Erech,  and  hero 
of  the  famous  mythological  epic,  of  which  the  Deluge-story  occupies  the 
1 1th  canta  In  this  epic  Gilgamesh  is  depicted  as  a  mighty  hunter  who,  besides 
engaging  in  successful  combat  with  lions,  leopards,  and  other  monsters,  deliverB 
Babylonia  by  his  prowess  from  the  yoke  of  Elam,  and  saves  Erech^  And  Brech 
is  just  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  Qilgamesh  is  not  known  at 
present  to  have  borne  any  name  resembling  Nimrod ;  and  so  the  last-mentioned 
theory  remains  for  the  present  a  conjecture ;  but  it  is  an  attractive  and 
probable  ona  It  remains  a  difficulty  that  Nimrod  should  be  connected  with 
the  Kasshu ;  for  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  been  founded  long  before  the 
Kasshite  dynasty  was  established  in  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  name  Nimrod 
may  have  first  reached  Palestine  at  a  time  when  the  long-continued  Kasshite 
supremacy,  as  attested  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters,  caused  the  Kasshu  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  Babylonians'. 

13  And  Mizraim  b^gat  Ludim,  and  ATHLmim^  and  Lehabim,  J 

13,  14.  The  tribes  'begotten'  by  Mizraim,  Ham's  second  'son.' 
The  yerses  form  evidently  the  sequel  to  v,  7. 

Ludim.  filsewhere  mostly  in  the  sing.  Lud,  mentioned  as  archers  in 
the  l^yptian  or  Tyrian  army  (Jer.  zlvi.  9 ;  Ez.  zrvii.  10,  xxz.  5),  usually 
by  the  side  of  Gush  and  Put  (v,  6),  and  as  a  distant  people  (Is.  Ixvi.  19). 
Not  identified;  but  doubtless  a  tribe  bordering  upon  Egypt  on  the 
West,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  mercenaries  . 

'Anamim.    Unidentified.    W.  Max  Muller  (Orient,  Litt.-zeit  1902, 

8.  471  ff.)conjectures  Kenamim,  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  and  largest 
lasis  of  Knmt  (now  el-Kkargeh^  about  120  m.  W.  of  Luxor^. 
Lehabim.    No  doubt  the  same  as  the  Lubim  of  Nah.  iii.  9 ;  2  Ch. 
zii.  8,  xvi.  8 ;  Dan.  zi.  43 ;  and  in  all  probability  llie  Libyans^  properly 
so  called,  whose  home  would  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Put  of  v.  6. 

Ndphtukim.  Uncertain.  Erman  (ZATW,  1890,  p.  118  f.)  con- 
jectures a  scribal  error  for  PoUhmuhim,  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  north- 
land  *(jtenM),  or  the  Delta :  W.  Max  Mtiller  would  read  Patknuhim,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of  To^he^  now  Parafra, 

1  The  ideographically  written  name  was  read  formerly  as  Udubar  or  GwduAor. 

*  See  Maraero,  l  678 — 591. 

*  See  farther  an  art.  by  the  writer  in  the  Guardian,  May  20,  1896. 

^  Sayoe  {MonufnenU,  184  f.)  Bupposes  the  Ludim  to  be  the  Lydians  (of  Asia 
Minor),  who  (JCB.  n.  177)  aeni  mercenaries  to  assifet  Psammetidhas  (e.  668  b.o.). 
Bot  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  of  saffioient  importance  to  leaa  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Lydians  were  'begotten '  by  £gypt  (of.  Maspero,  zn.  424  f.,  492). 
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and  Naphtnhiiii,  14  and  Pathnudm,  and  Oadnhim  (whence  J' 
went  forth  ^the  Philistines),  and  Caphtorim. 

15  And  Canaan  begat  Zidon  his  firstborn,  and  Heth ;  16  [and  E 

^  Heh.  PtUBhUm. 

14;  Paikrusim.  The  inhabitants  of  Pathros  (Is.  zi.  11;  Jer.  zHt. 
1,  15;  Ez.  70DX,  14,  xxz.  14),  Egypt.  Pa-to-ria,  'the  Bonth-land' 
(pa  beinx^  the  Egypt,  art.,  to  meaning  'land,'  and  ris  'south'),  i.e.  what 
we  call  Upper  Egypt. 

Casluhtm.  Unidentified :  see  donbtfal  conjectures  in  Dilhn.  t.tt. 
Xacfitovutfi,  whence  Mtiller  would  read  Nasamonim  (Hdt.  nr.  172). 

^  (whence  went  forth  the  Philistines).  This  clause  is  in  all  probability 
misplaced;  and  ought  to  be  tnuisposed  so  as  to  follow  Vapktorimi 
see  Am.  ix.  7 ;  Dt.  li.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 

the  Philistines,  Mentioned  often  in  the  historical  books,  their 
five  principal  cities  being  Ekron,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Gaasa» 
in  the  plam  bordering  on  the  Medit  Sea,  W.  of  Judah  They  are 
very  probably  (W.  M.  Mtdler,  387—390;  Maspero,  n.  462 — 4;  Sayce, 
Monuments,  183,  387,  and  elsewhere)  the  Purasati  of  the  Ilgyptian 
inscriptions — to  judge  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  there  spoken 
of,  a  plundering  people  who,  coming  from  the  SW.  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  III.  (e.  1200  B.a), 
swept  down  upon  the  SW.  of  Palestine,  and  secured  a  footinf^  there. 
The  Hebrews,  as  appears  from  Am.  ix.  7,  Dt  ii.  23,  Jer.  ^tiL  4 — if 
not  (see  above)  from  the  present  passage  as  well — regarded  them  specifi- 
cally as  immigrants  from  '  Gaphtor.'   See  further  EncB.  av. 

Caphtorim.  The  inhabitants  of  Caphtor  (Jer.  zlvii.  4),  mentioned 
also  Am.  ix.  7;  Dt  iL  23.  Gaphtor  is  usually  identified  with  Cfrete; 
notice  how  in  1  S.  xxx.  14,  Zeph.  ii.  5,  Ez.  xxv.  16  the  Philistines  are 
either  parallel  to,  or  mentioned  beside,  Krithim  (i.e.,  as  it  would  seem, 
'Cretans').  W.  Max  MiiUer,  however  (Asien  u.  Europa^  344 — 53), 
arg[ues  strongly  in  favour  of  identifying  Caphtor  with  die  E^^t.  K^ftS^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  people  inhabiting  Cilicia  and 
Qyprus  (cf.  Caphtob  in  the  EncB.^  where  another  explanation  of  Krithim 
is  also  proposed).  Whatever  place  '  Caphtor '  may  have  been,  pohticid 
relations,  subsisting  anciently  between  it  and  E!gypt^  no  doabt  determined 
the  statement  that  Mizraim  'begat'  Caphtor. 

15 — 19.  The  places,  or  peonies,  'begotten'  by  Canaan,  the 
eponymous  ancestor  (p.  118),  both  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the 
(^naanites  (in  the  sense  in  wnich  this  term  is  commonlv  understood). 

15.  Ifidcn.  The  oldest  Phoen.  city;  hence  callea  here  Oaoaan's 
'firstborn.'  It  was  afterwards  eclipsed  by  Tyre ;  but  the  Phoenicians 
generally,  as  if  in  recollection  of  its  old  ^e-eminence,  continued 
still  to  be  often  spoken  of  as  'Zidonians'  (1  Ki.  v.  6,  zvi.  31).  Tynre, 
however,  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  ^idon,  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters 
(b.0.  1400).    See  further  the  interesting  art  Phobkigia  in  E^B. 

ffeth.  The  gre»t  nation  of  the  ffittites,  whose  home  was  in  the 
region  N.  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  the  'land  of  the  Amorites'  (see  on  v.  16), 
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the  Jebnsite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Oirgashite ;  17  and  the  B 

two  of  whose  principal  cities  were  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and  who  left  traces  of  their  presence,  in 
ficolptaies  and  inscriptions  carved  nnon  the  rocks,  in  nuuiy  narts  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  fkr  W.  as  the  Earabel  pass,  a  little  £.  of  Smyrna. 
The  Hitdtes  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  £^;yptian  and  Assjnrian 
inscriptions;  and  their  power  and  importance  may  be  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty — the  oldest  treaty  in  existence — concluded  with 
them  bjr  Ramses  XL,  eh&r  his  expedition  mto  Syria  (see  Masp.  n.  401  f.)* 
The  BSttite  power  lasted  from  c.  1600  to  c  700  b.o.,  when  they  were 
absorbed  into  the  empire  of  Assyria.^  The  Hittites,  as  depicted  on 
their  monuments,  have  a  striking  physi(>gnomy  and  dress :  a  retreating 
forehead  and  chin,  full  lips,  laxffe  nose,  mgh  cheek-bones,  and  the  hair 
plaited  behind  in  three  pig-taus,  the  type  being  that  of  the  Mongpl, 
very  unlike  either  the  Semitic  or  the  Aryan  t)rpe*.  The  Hittite 
inscriptions  (still  undeciphered)  are  also  peculiar  in  appearanee,  and 
entirely  different  from  those  of  either  Assyria  or  l^^ypt.  These  Hittites 
on  the  N.  of  Palestine  are  alluded  to  in  1  E.  x.  29,  xi.^  1,  2  E.  vii.  6 ; 
and  offshoots  of  them  appear  to  have  had  settlements  in  the  extreme 
N.  of  Canaan  (Jud.  i.  26,  iii.  3  [read  Hittite  for  Hivite];  Josh.  xi.  3 
[interchange,  with  lxx.,  Hittite  and  Hivite];  and probabl]^  2  S.  xxiv.  6 
[see  Conmi.,  or  the  Variorum  Bibleli) :  there  are  also  allusions  to  them, 
which  occasion  difficulty,  as  settled  in  the  S.  of  CSanaan  (see  on 
eh.  xxiii.).  We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
great  nation  in  the  N.,  or  to  the  offshoots  in  the  N.  of  Canaan — ^the  sub- 
ordination of '  Heth '  to  '  Canaan '  might  favour  the  latter  alternative. 

16, 17*.    Four  nations  of  Canaan. 

16.  tke  Jebtisite.  The  name  of  the  tribe  which  occupied  Jerusalem, 
and  maintained  itself  there  till  expelled  by  David  (JosL  xv.  8,  63; 
2  S.  V.  6—9). 

tke  Afnarite.  The  name  (under  the  forms  Amar^  Amurru)  occurs 
in  both  the  Egypt  and  the  Ass.  inscriptions.  In  the  Tel  el-Amama 
letters  (b.o.  1400),  the  '  land  of  Amum '  is  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
various  rhoen.  and  Syrian  towns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  it 
is  simplj  the  name  of  a  canton  or  district,  N.  of  Canaan,  behind 
Phoenicia.  It  was  at  this  time  (like  the  rest  of  Phoen.  and  Palestine) 
under  Beyptiim  rule;  and  its  governor  Aziri  addresses  many  letters  to 
Amenophis'.  Afterwards,  the  Amorites  appear  to  have  extended  them- 
selves southwards;  and  in  the  OT.  the  term  is  used  in  two  connexions : 
il)  Nu.  xxi.  13,  and  often,  of  the  people  ruled  bv  Sihon,  on  the  R  of 
ordan;  (2)  as  ageneral  designation  of  the  pre-lsraelitish  population 
of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan  (so  esp.  in  E  and  Dt ;  but  occasionally 
also  besides:  see  e.g.  ch.  xiv.  7,  xv.  16,  xlviii.  22;  Bt.  i.  7;  Jos.  x.  5; 
1  8.  viL  14 ;  Am.  ii.  9, 10 ;  and  cf.  the  writer's  DeuteroThomy,  p.  11  f.).  So 

^  See,  for  faller  particulars,  Wright's  Empire  of  the  Hitfitet  (with  nameroas 
illiutrationB) ;  Maspero,  u.  851 — 9 ;  BaU,  95—98 ;  and  Hittitbs  in  EncB.  and  DB» 

*  See  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el  Amama  Utten  (1898),  pp.  186  f., 
140  t ;  and  cf.  Gaxaanxts  (§§  7—11)  in  the  EncB. 
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ffivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite ;  18  and  the  Arvadite,  M 
and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite :]  and  afterward  were  the  J 

&r  as  we  can  judge,  this  popnlation  consisted  in  the  main  (for  there 
were  no  donbt  smaller  lociu  tribes  as  well)  partly  of  'Amorites,' 
and  partly  of  'Ganaanites'  (see  on  v.  18);  and  some  writen  need  the 
one,  and  some  the  other  (cf.  on  xii.  6),  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine'. 

the^  Girmshite,  A  tribe  mentioned  also  five  times  fcL  xy.  21 ; 
Dt.  yii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  zxiv.  11 ;  Neh.  ix.  8)  in  the  lists  01  the  peojAes 
dispossessed  by  the  Israelites  (see  on  xy.  19 — 21);  bat  without  any 
indication  of  the  locality  in  which  it  dwelt. 

17\  the  Hmte,  A  petty  people  [mentioned  likewise  often  in  the 
same  lists  TEx.  iii.  8,  17,  &cO;  but  also  appearing  in  particalar  in 
Shechem  (en.  xxxiy.  2)  and  Gibeon  (JodL  ix.  7,  xi.  19),  and  hence 
probably  settled  in  central  Palestine. 

17^  18.  The  inhabitants  of  fiye  cities — ^four  in  northern  Phoenicia, 
and  one  (H&math)  N.  of  that. 

17^  theArkite,  "A.ptcijy  now  Tel  Arka,  about  80  miles  N.  of  ^don, 
at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  still  an  important  city  in  the  Roman  perioid,  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Seyerus  (a.d.  222 — ^235).  Both  Ar^a,  and  the 
following  Sin  and  J^lenMr,  are  mentioned  together  by  Tiglath-pileser  IIL 
{KB.  n.  29, 1.  46)  as  cities  on  the  sea-coast. 

the  Sinite.  Oerome  (Quaest,  in  Oen,,  ad  loc.)  states  that  Sin^  as 
the  name  of  a  once  prosperous  city,  still  attached  to  a  site  near  Arka; 
and  Breydenbach,  in  1483,  found  a  yillage  of  /%n  about  2  miles  from 
Nahr  Arka'  (Dillm.^.    Ass.  Stannu  (KB.  l.c.\ 

18^.  the  Arvadite,  Aryad  (now  Euad),  aoout  25  miles  N.  of  Arka, 
was  the  most  northerly  of  the  great  Phoen.  towns;  it  was  built  on  an 
island  ('in  the  midst  of  the  sea/  KB.  i.  109),  and  was  always  funous 
as  a  maritime  state :  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1100  B.G.),  for  instance, 
embarked  on  ships  of  Arvad  upon  the  Great  Sea;  see  also  Es.  xxvii.  8, 
11 :  Hdt  yu.  98,  and  Strabo  xyL  2.  12 — 14.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters;  and  also  frequently  by  the  Ass.  kings.  See 
further  EncB.  s.y. ;  and  a  plan,  shewing  the  island,  in  Masp.  n.  170. 

the  jfemaHte.  The  city  or  fortress  of  Si/ivpo,  Sifnipos  (Stiabo  xyi. 
2. 12,  &c.)>  6  miles  S.  of  Aryad;  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  yillage 
Sumra  (Bii.  Pal.*  442).  This  place  is  mention^  yery  frequently  in 
the  Tel  el-Amama  letters;  see  retrie,  157, 188,  s.y.  Tsumttba,  Tsuhur. 

the  Hamathite.  ^  ff&mdth,  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  KNE.  of  Anrad, 
the  later  Epiphaneia,  now  Hama^  often  mentioned  both  in  the  OT., 
and  also  in  we  Egypt,  and  Ass.  inscriptions :  in  ancient  times,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  (cf.  Is.  xxxyii.  13;  its  'kinss'  are 
ajiu)  mentioned  in  the  Asa.  inscriptions),  and  still  a  huge  phce  of 

1  It  TBOkj  be  noticed  that '  Amorite  *  is  a  racial  name  (i.e.  it  denotes  a  race  or 
people  flo  oaUed),  while  'Canaanite'  is  a  geographical  name  (i.e.  it  denotes  the 
people  inhabiting  the  country  called  '  Canaan 'j. 
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families  of  the  Canaanite  spread  abroad.    19  And  the  border  of  J 
the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon,  as  thou  goest  toward  Qerar,  unto 
Gaza ;  as  thou  goest  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Admah 
and  2!eboiim,  unto  Lasha.  |  20  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  P 
their   &milieSy  after   their  tongues^  in   their  lands^  in  their 
nations. 

21  And  unto  Shem,  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,  J 

30,000  inhabitants.  The  'entering-in  of  Hamath'  is  often  mentioned 
(e.g.  Am.  vi.  14)  as  the  ideal  N.  limit  of  Isr.  territory,  though  the 
exact  place  denoted  by  the  expression  is  uncertain  (DB.  nr.  269  f.)^ 

18^  The  fiunilies  of  the '  Uanaanite' — ^here  and  v.  19  used  evidently 
in  its  narrower  and  more  usual  sense,  exclusive  of  the  Phoenicians — 
increased,  and  gradually  extended  themselves  over  what  is  now  generally 
known  as  '  Gamian ' ;  and  v.  19  defines  their  S.  limits. 

19.  The  two  limits  of  the  Ganaanites  in  the  S.  are  Gaza  in  the 
SW.,  in  tihe  direction  of  Gerar,  and  Lesha"  in  the  SK,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim.  Qerar  was  some  distance 
SE.  of  Gaza :  on  its  probable  actual  site,  see  on  xx.  1.  Lesha*  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere :  according  to  the  Targ.  Ps.^on.  and  Jerome,  it 
was  the  later  GaUirrhoe,  a  celebrated  bathing  resort,  with  hot  springs 
(Jos.  BJ.  I.  33.  5),  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  mouui 
of  the  Wady  Zerka  Ma4n.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  all  proba- 
bility at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead^  Sea  (see  p.  170  f.).  Adman  and 
Zeboiim,  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  Soaom  and  Gomorrah,  are 
mentioned  also  in  ch.  xiv.  2,  8,  Dt  xxix.  23,  Hos.  xi.  8. 

21 — 31.  The  sons  of  Shem.  The  double  introduction  (w,  21,  22) 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  double  origin  of  this  section  of  the  chapter: 
V.  22  is  the  introduction  to  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  exactly 
uialogous  in  form  to  tn;.  2,  6;  and  «.  21  is  out  of  place  before  it. 
Verses  22,  23  belong  to  F;  v.  21  (analogous  in  form  to  iv.  26)  belongs 

to  J. 

21.  off  tie  children  qf  ^Eber,  The  expression  includes,  of  course, 
all  the  Arabian  tribes  mentioned  w.  25 — 30,  as  well  as  (see  xi.  16 — 26) 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  i.e.  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites 
(xxv.  2),  and  Edomites;  but  no  doubt  the  writer  has  his  own  nation 
chiefly  m  view,  and  the  words  are  intended  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  Shem  as  the  ancestor  of  the  ^Hebrews,'  the  people  who  possessed  the 

knowledge  of  the  true  God.  ^Eber  is  simply  the  supposed  eponymous 
ancestor  of  the  ffebreu^e,  the  first  letter  in  tke  original  being  the  same 
in  both  words :  see  further  on  xi.  14. 

^  It  is  probable  that  w,  16 — 18*  (to  Hamathite)  are  an  addition  to  the  original 
text  of  J,  inBerted  by  one  who  thoagnt  the  list  of  names  imperfeot :  notice  (1)  that 
V.  16  anticipates  v.  18^;  (2)  that  the  five  peoples  named  in  vv.  17^ — 18*  dwelt 
Sorth  of  Bidon,  and  are  consequently  not  included  in  the  terms  of  o.  19;  and 
(3)  that  and  afterward  in  v.  18  connects  better  with  v.  15  end  than  with  w.  16—18^. 

*  XiOf  Aa'  is  the  *  paosal '  form :  the  name  itself  would  be  L^ha\ 
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^the  elder  brother  of  Japheth,  to  him  also  were  children  bom.  J 
I  22  The  80D8  of  Shem ;  Elam,  and  Aashur,  and  Arpachahad,  and  p 

^  Or,  tAe  hnUm  qfJapheth  the  Odir 

ike  elder  brother  qf  Japheth,  The  words  are  added  in  order  to 
preclude  the  idea  that,  because  named  last,  Shem  was  tho^fore  the 
yonngest 

22.  Blam.  A  land  and  people  E.  of  Babylonia^  and  NE  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  capital  was  Susa  (Heb.  Shushan),  on  the 

Eulaeus :  in  Ass.  Skma,  Slamtna,  or  (with  the  fern,  term.)  JSXamin, 
This  people  early  developed  a  flourishing  and  many-sided  civilization ; 
in  about  the  23rd  cent  B.o.  it  exercised  for  man^  years  (see  p.  156  f.^  a 
suzerainty  over  Babylonia ;  and  in  later  times  it  is  mentioned  repeateoly 
both  in  the  Ass.  inscriptions  and  in  the  OT.  (cL  ziv.  1;  Is.  xi.^  11, 
xzi.  2,  xzii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24,  a/.).  Racially,  the  Elamites  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Semites,  their  language,  for  instance,  being  agi^luti- 
native  and  belonging  to  a  different  family :  their  geographical  proximity 
to  Assyria  is  in  all  probabili^  the  reason  why  they  are  here  included 
among  the  '  sons '  of  Shem.  It  is  true,  inscriptions  recently  discovered 
seem  to  have  shewn  that  in  very  early  times  Elam  was  peopled  by 
Semites,  who  were  dependent  upon  Babylonia,  and  governed  by 
Babylonian  pateePe;  and  that  the  non-Semitic  Elamites  spoken  of 
above  onhr  acquired  mastery  over  it  at  a  period  approaching  &a  2300': 
but  the  met  is  not  one  which  the  writer  of  the  verse  is  very  likely 
to  have  known. 

Asehur.  The  great  nation  of  the  Assyrians  (in  Heb.  Asskur) :  see 
on  V.  11.  The  Assjrrians  were  a  Semiticpeople,  their  lan^age belonj^- 
ing  obviously  to  the  same  family  as  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Aiamaic, 
Ambic,  and  Ethiopia 

Arpachshad,  A  name  still  not  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  very 
commonly  understood  of  ^A^pawaxLtK  (Ptol.  vl  1.  2),  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  Upper  Zab,  N.  of  Nineveh  (about  37*  30'  N.\  in  the 
Ass.  inscriptions  Arrapha  (Parodies,  124  fA  now  Albdk;  out  this 
explanation  leaves  the  -iiad  unexplained.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  the  name  is  intended  as  that  of  the  supposed  ancestor  of 
the  Kasdim  (TSW.  *  Chaldaeans'),  the  people  who,  hving  ori^nally  in 
the  '  sea-land,  on  .the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  spread  uterwaids 
inland,  and  in  tiie  7 — 6  cent.  b.o.  became  the  ruling  caste  in  Babylonia 
([see  more  fully  on  xi.  81).  Prof.  Savce  {Eap.  Times,  Nov.  1901,  p.  65  f ) 
interprets  the  word  as  meaning  '  die  wall'^  of  Chesed,'  suppoedng  it  to 
denote  properlv  the  fortified  district  within  which  the  Kasdim  dwelt 
(dF.  on  xxii.  22).    See  further  v,  24,  and  xi.  10 — 13. 

^  See  Soheil,  Ttxte$  ilamite$'84ndtiqu€8  (1900),  pp.  iz. — ^ziL ;  or  the  aoconnt  of 
M.  de  Horgan*8  ezoaYftiions  in  1897—1899,  by  St  Chad  Boecawen,  in  the  AtiatiG 
Quarterly  Review,  Got.  1901,  p.  880  ff.,  esp.  p.  888;  and  of.  Sayee,  £«p.  Timee, 
Jan.  1901,  p.  166 1 

*  Bth.  arfat  is  a  *wall';  and  the  An,  ha(r,  *waU,'  Ib  in  a  recently  poUiahed 
lezioographioal  tablet  explained  by  orjm. 
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Lad,  and  Aram.    23  And  the  sons  of  Aram ;  Us,  and  Hnl,  and  P 

Lud  mugt,  it  seems,  be  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whom 
HerodotuB  (i.  6 — 94)  has  much  to  say,  and  who  first  emerge  into 
history  e.  740  B.C.  (Maspero,  ni.  336 — 341);  though  whv  th^  should 
be  mentioned  between  Arpachshad  and  Aram,  or,  mdeed,  reckoned  to 
Shem  at  all«  is  b^  no  means  apparent  Hdt,  however  (l  7),  mentions 
a  legend  connecting  the  ancestors  of  the  Mermnadae  with  '  Ninus,  son 
of  ^luB ' ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  civilization  of  Lydia  mav,  in  ways 
not  at  present  capable  of  beinff  more  precisely  determined,  have  been 
related  to  that  of  Assvria;  and  that  this  £Etct  may  be  the  explanation 
of  the  appearance  of  me  name  here\ 

Aram.  The  ffreat  Aramaean,  or  S3nrian',  people,  spread  widely 
over  the  re^on  N£.  of  Palestine,  as  £str  as  Mesopotiania — special 
branches  bemg  designated  by  special  names,  as  'Amm  of  the  Two 
Rivers,'  'Aram  of  Damascus,'  'Aram  of  ^bah'  (ch.  xziv.  10;  2  8.  viii. 
5,  X  6).  The  most^  important  and  powerful  of  the  Aramaean  (Syrian) 
kingdoms  in  OT.  times  was  that  of  Damascus,  of  which  we  read  so 
often  during  the  period  of  the  Kin^-  From  the  8th  cent.  &o.,  if  not 
from  an  earner  date,  Aramaean  influence  extended  itself  considerably 
in  different  directions :  weights  with  their  value  stamped  upon  them 
in  Aramaic  shew  that  it  was  used  as  the  language  of  commerce  in 
Nineveh;  Is.  xxzvi.  11  shews  that  in  B.o.  701  it  was  also  the  language 
of  diplomacy:  inscriptions,  in  different  Aramaic  dialects,  found  at 
Zinjini,  near  Aleppo  (of  the  age  of  Isaiah),  in  Egypt  {c.  480  &G.,  and 
later),  and  of  somewhat  later  dates  at  Palmyra,  Tima  (see  on  xxv.  15), 

and  £l-'dla  (the  Nabataean  inscriptions  of  NW.  Arabia)  testi^  to  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Aramaic  around  ralestine;  after  the  mile,  the  Jews 
gradually  acquired  the  use  of  Aramaic  from  their  neighbours,  so  that 
parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  actually  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect, 
while  other  books  belonging  to  the  same  period  (as  Jonah,  Chronicles, 
Esther,  the  Heb.  parts  of  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  late  Psalms)  shew 
tbe  clearest  indications  of  its  influence. 

23.  Four  branches  of  Aram  are  here  specified,  which  were,  pre- 
sumably, of  some  note  at  the  time  when  the  genealogy  was  drawn  up, 
though  now  three  out  of  the  four  are  virtually  unknown. 

^Uz.  Best  known  as  the  people  of  Job's  fatherland  (Job  i.  1);  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Lam.  iv.  21,  also,  settled  not  venr  &r  from  Eidom. 
Jer.  xxv.  20  (MT.)  mentions  kings  of  the  land  of  'ifz:  see  also  (xen. 
zxiL  21,  xxxvi.  28.  Hvl  and  bfether  are  both  unknown.  MasA  is 
perhaps  connected  witli  the  Mans  Masius,  rb  Maarunf  opos  (Strabo  xi. 
14. 2),  N.  of  Nisibis,  a  range  which  separates  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia 
(Paradies,  259).  In  Ass.  mdt  Mash,  the  '  land  of  Mash,'  is  l^e  name 
of  the  great  Sjrro- Arabian  desert,  'a  land  of  tiiiirst  and  fsiintness,  where 

^  Sajoe  {Mon.  146,  cf.  95, 106)  would  read  Nod  (cf.  iv.  16)  for  Lud,  8n|)posing 
*  Nod'  to  represent  the  Manda,  or  nomad  tribes  (of.  on  ziy.  1),  of  the  InBonptions 
Tbe  identifioaiion  of  Nod  with  Manda  is,  however,  itself  anything  bat  probable. 

*  Syria,  Syrian,  in  the  01.  is  in  the  Heb.  always  ' Jiram^  'Artanmi  (Aramaean). 

n.  9 
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Qether,  and  Mash.  |  24  And  ArpachBhad  ^begat  Shelah ;  aad  P 
Shdah  begat  Eber.  26  And  unto  Eber  were  bom  two  sons : 
the  name  of  the  one  was  'Peleg ;  for  m  his  days  was  the  earth 
divided ;  and  his  brother  s  name  was  Joktan.  26  And  Joktan 
begat  Ahnodad,  and  Sheleph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and  Jerah  ; 
27  and  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and  Diklah ;  28  and  'Obal,  and 
Abimaely  and  Sheba ;  29  and  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  and  Jobab : 

^  The  Sept.  x«ads,  begat  Cainan,  and  Cainan  begat  Shelah.       *  That  Ib,  DivUUm. 

•  In  1  Chr.  i.  22,  EboL 

no  beast  of  the  field  is,  and  no  bird  builds  its  nest,'  as  Asshurbanipal 
describes  it  {ibid,  242 ;  KB.  n.  221);  but  it  is  hazardous,  with  Sayce 
{Eap.  Times,  Mar.  1897,  p.  258),  to  derive  the  name  of  a  people  from  this. 
24 — 30.    The  compiler  here  resumes  his  excerpts  from  J. 

24.  With  RVm.  of.  Luke  iii.  36. 

25.  divided.  The  word  is  susceptible  of  different  interpretations; 
but  it  seems  most  likely  that  'earth'  is  meant  in  the  sense  atpoptdation 
of  the  earth  (cf.  xi.  1);  and  that  the  'division'  referred  to  is  the 
dispersion  of  ix.  19,  x.  32,  xi.  9.  Gf.  the  same  Heb.  word  in  Ps.  Iv.  9. 
Pcaau  is  however  in  Ass.  a  'canal'  (cf.  pehg,  'water-course,'  in  Ps. 
i  3);  and  hence  Sayce  (/.e.)  supposes  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
'division'  of  Babylonia  into  canals  under  Hammurabi  (p.  156 ik\ 

26 — 80.  Thirteen  tribes  descended  from  Yoktan.  ^  Several  of  tnese 
cannot  be  identified,  at  least  with  any  certainty;  but  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  tribes  dwelling  in  different  parts  of  Arabia  are  meant 

26.  Abnodad.    Uncertain:  BeeDB. 

Shdeph,  Perhaps  one  of  the  many  places  of  the  name  8alf  which 
(according  to  Olaser,  p.  425)  still  exist  in  the  S.  of  Arabia  between 
Yemen  and  Ha4ramaut^ 

ffazarmaveih.  Mentioned  in  the  Sabaean  inscriptions,  now  ffadrch 
mautf  a  district  in  S.  Arabia,  a  little  £.  of  Aden :  tne  XarpafjMTlrat,  of 
Stiabo  (xvL  4.  2),  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
Greek  geographer,  inhabited  S.  Arabia. 

Terahk,  and  (v,  27)  Hadoram  and  Diklah,  are  all  unidentified. 

27.  Uzal,  Accoidinff  to  Arab  tradition  (see  CIS.  iv.  l  p.  2),  the 
old  name  of  San'ft  (as  it  has  been  called,  since  its  occupation  hj  the 
Abvssinians  in  the  6th  cent.  A.n.),  the  capital  of  Yemen.  Ez.  xxvii.  19 
^RVm.)  speaks  of  iron  being  brought  from  Usal;  and  the  steel  of  $an'& 
is  said  to  be  still  in  high  repute  (vB.  i.  135). 

28.  *Obal.  *Abil  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  day  the  name  of  a 
district  and  of  several  localities  in  Yemen. 

Abimael.  Not  identified:  the  name  is  however  one  of  genuine 
Sabaean  type. 

Shibd.  This  is  seemingly  the  main  body,  a  colony  or  offshoot 
of  which  in  the  N.  is  named  in  v.  7.    Sheba  is  often  mentioned  in  the 

^  SoXaa^Pot  in  Ptol.  ti.  7.  28  aeems  to  Im  a  textiud  error  for  KoXaropoL 
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an  these  were  the  sons  of  JoktaiL    30  And  their  dweUfaig  iras  J 
from  Mesha^  as  thou  goest  toward  Sephar,  the  ^mountam  of  the 

^  Or,  hill  country 

or.  as  a  distant  and  wealthy  people,  &med  for  its  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  perfumes,  esp.  frankincense  (see  on  v.  30),  which  were 
exported  to  Palestine,  Phoenicia^  and  other  countries  (1  E.  z.  1,  2,  10; 
Jer.  tL  20^;  Ez.  jczvii.  22,  zxzviii.  13;  Is.  Iz.  6;  Ps.  Izzii.  10;  c£  Job 
vL  19,  and  the  description  in  Strabo  xvl  4.  19).  The  ancient 
geographers  state  that  the  Sabaeans  dwelt  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia,  and 
that  their  capital  was  Mariaba  or  Saba  (about  200  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  Aden).  Sabaean  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  recently  in 
great  numbers ;  and  they  shew  that  the  Sabaeans  were  a  settled  and 
ciyilized  nation,  possessing  an  organized  government,  with  cities, 
temples,  public  buildings,  &c.  (see  pB.  l  133  £,  and  s.v.  Shbba). 

29.  Ophir.  A  land  from  which,  in  Solomon's  time,  the  fleet  of 
Hiram  andf  Solomon  brought  once  in  three  years  gold,  precious  stones, 
sandal-wood  (probably),  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  (1  E.  ix.  28, 
X.  11,  22*;  cf.  xxii.  48),  and  the  ^old  of  which  is  in  the  OT.  proverbial 
for  its  fineness  (Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Is.  xiii.  12,  a/.).  Much  has  been  written 
upon  Ophir,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  it  (see  DB. 
or  EncD,  s.v.) :  but  nothing  more  definite  can  be  stated  about  it  than 
that  it  was  perhaps  Abhira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  some 
sea-port  on  the  E.  or  SE.  coast  of  Arabia,  which  served  as  an  emporium 
for  the  products  of  India',  but  of  which  the  name  has  now  dis- 
appeared\ 

^avUdh.  In  all  probability^,  different  from  the  Havilah  of  v.  7, 
but  the  same  as  the  Havilah  of  ii.  11,  and  xxv.  18,  the  terms  of  which 
imply  that  it  was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Shur  '  in  front  of  Egypt/ 
i.e.  in  NR  Arabia.  Di.  compares  the  XavXaraloi  of  Strabo  (xvi.  4.  2), 
and  a  place  J^uwaila  in  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

30.  ^  The  limits,  from  N.  to  S.,  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Joktanidae. 

Mesha.  Very  probably  (Di.),  with  only  a  change  of  points,  to  be 
read  as  Mcusa  (xxv.  14),  the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  tribe,  aoout  halfway 
between  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

^  Gomp.  Aen,  i.  416  ceniiimque  Sabaeo  Tnre  oalent  arae;  (7.  n.  117  Solis  est 
tmaa  virga  Sabaeii  (both  alreadj  quoted  by  Jerome). 

'IK.  iz.  28,  X.  11  make  it  probable  that  Ophir,  though  not  actually  named, 
waa  the  destination  of  the  'navy  of  Tarshish,' — ^i.e.  (of.  our  *Ea8t  Indiaman')  a 
fleet  of  large  merohant-yesselB,  fit  for  long  yojagee, — mentioned  in  this  yerse. 

*  The  Heb.  words  for  *  apes '  and  *  peaoooks '  are  not  Semitic,  but  Indian* 

*  Ophir  might,  in  the  abstract,  be  either  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  Dhofir  (see  p.  182,  on  v.  80) ;  but  the  positive  arguments  adduced  by  Olaser 
{SkUie  der  Ouch,  u.  Qeogr,  Arab,  n.,  1890,  pp.  853  f.,  857  f.,  868^78,  877  f., 
880—8)  in  favour  of  the  former  view,  and  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  (The  Gold  of  Ophtr^ 
1901,  pp.  75  if.,  194 — 6)  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  are  anything  but  oonoluaive. 
On  Carl  Peters'  identification  with  the  region  between  the  Zambesi  and  tha  8abi 
(in  which  there  were  anciently  extensive  gold-workings),  see  the  Addenda. 

9—2 
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east  I  31  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their  fiEuniliea^  after  «^' 
their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations. 

32  These  are  the  fiunilies  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their 
generations,  in  their  nations :  and  of  these  were  the  nations 
divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood 

Sipkar.  Probably  (though  the  sibilant  does  not  correspond  as  it 
ought  to  do)Daphdr  (or  DhqfarY  a  town  and  plain  on  the  8.  coast  of 
Arabia  (54"  E.)*,  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain,  and  well  adapts 
to  form  a  landmark  {DB.  8.y.). 

unto  the  mountain  (or  hill  country)  qfthe  eoft.  Probably  the  great 
firankincense  mountains,  which  extend  some  distance  beyond  Paph&r 
towards  the  East".     Cf.  BkicB,  iv.  4370,  5148. 

81,  32.  Subscriptions,  in  P's  manner,  to  tw.  22—30  (c£  w.  5,  20^ 
and  to  the  whole  chapter,  respectively. 


Chapter  XL  1— 9, 
The  Tower  qf  BabeL 

As  in  previouB  sectloiiB  of  J,  the  origin  of  varioas  existing  cnsioms  and 
institutioDS  is  explained,  so  here  the  explanation  is  given  of  the  diversitf  of 
languages,  and  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  peoples  speaking  different 
languages  and  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Almost  as  soon  as  men 
began  to  reflect)  differences  of  language  must  have  impressed  them  as  something 
calling  for  explanation :  not  only  were  they  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  they 
also  formed  a  great  barrier  to  free  intercourse,  and  accentuated  national 
interests  and  antagonisms  (cf.  the  dread  and  aversion  expressed  for  men 
speaking  an  unintelligible  language,  in  la  xxviiL  11,  zxxiiL  19;  Dt.  xxviiL  49 ; 
Jer.  V.  15;  Pa  cxiv.  l)'./'The  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  supplied  to  audi 
primitive  questioningB  an  answer  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  a  primitive 
time... Just  as  Greek  fable  told  of  the  giants  who  strove  to  scale  Olympus^  so 
Semitic  legend  told  of  the  impious  act  by  which  the  sons  of  men  sought  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  erect  an  enduring  symbol  of 
human  unity  to  be  seen  from  every  side'  (Ryle,  pp.  128, 131),  and  bow  Jehovah 
interposed  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  and  brought  upon  them  the  very  dispersal 
which  they  had  sought  to  avoid.  / 

From  a  critical  point  of  view  the  nar^tive  presents  difficulties :  for,  though 
it  belongs  manifestly  to  J,  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonise  with  other  representations 

^  The  Xaw^apa  of  Ptol.,  and  Sapphar  of  Plinv  (see  Spmner's  Atla$), 

*  Bent,  Southern  Arabia  (1900),  pp.  89,  91,  284  f.,  241  f.,  245,  262—4,  270  f. 

*  And  eontrast  the  piotures  dnwn  by  the  prophets,  of  the  future  harmony  of 
nations,  in  the  fear  and  worship  of  the  One  Gk>d,  Is.  ii.  2 — i,  six.  18,  28 — 25, 
Zeph.  iii.  9;  and  the  thought  of  the  universality  of  Christianity,  as  expressed 
symboUoally  in  Aett  ii.  6—11. 
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of  ihe  tame  soiiroe.  It  teems  to  be  out  of  connexioii  with  the  parte  of  J  in 
cb.  z.^ :  for  there  the  dispenion  of  mankind  appears  as  the  result  of  a  natural 
prooesB  of  migration,  here  it  is  the  penalty  for  misdirected  ambition ;  and 
Babel  (Babylon),  the  building  of  which  is  here  interrupted,  is  in  z.  10 
represented  as  already  built  It  connects  also  rery  imperfectly  with  the  dose 
of  J's  narratiye  of  the  Flood ;  for  though  the  incident  whidi  it  describes  is 
placed  shortly  after  the  Flood,  the  men  who  gather  together  and  build  the 
city  seem  to  be  considerably  more  numerous  (cf.  the  terms  of  e.  1)  than  the 
members  of  the  single  &mily  of  Noah.  In  all  probability  (Billm.)  the  story 
originally  grew  up  without  reference  to  the  Flood,  or  liie  deriTation  of  mankind 
tnm  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  it  has  been  imperfectly  accommodated  to  the 
narratiTes  in  chs.  is.  and  x :  perhaps,  indeed,  Welih.  and  others  are  right  in 
ooi^tnring  that  originally  it  belonged  to  the  same  cycle  of  tradition  as 
IT.  17 — 84,  in  which  (see  p.  74)  the  continuity  of  human  history  seems  not  to 
haTe  been  interrupted  by  a  Flood,  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the  sequel  to 
It.  24. 

That  the  narratiTe  can  contain  no  sdentiflo  or  historically  true  account  of 
the  origin  of  different  languages,  is  apparent  from  many  indications.  In  the 
first  place,  if  it  is  in  its  right  position,  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  rest  upon 
unhistorical  assumptions:  for  the  Biblical  date  of  the  Flood  (see  the  Introd.  §  2) 
is  B.a  2501,  or  (lxz.)  B.a  3006 ;  and,  so  &r  from  the  whole  earth  being  at  either 
KO.  2501  or  B.O.  3066  '  of  one  language  and  of  one  (set  of)  words,'  numerous 
inscriptions  are  in  existence  dating  considerably  earlier  oyou  than  ko,  3066, 
written  in  three  distinct  languages,  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerian  (or  '  Accadian^y 
the  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian.  But  even  if  Wellh.'s  supposition  that 
the  narratire  relates  really  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  history  of  mankind,  be 
accepted,  it  would  be  not  less  difficult  to  regard  it  as  historical.  For  (I)  the 
narratiTO,  while  explaining  ostensibly  the  diversity  of  langiuxget,  offers  no 
explanation  of  the  diversity  of  raeei.  And  yet  diversity  of  language,— 
meaning  here  by  the  expression  not  the  relatively  subordinate  differences 
which  are  always  characteristic  of  languages  developed  from  a  common 
parent-tongue,  but  those  more  radical  differences  relating  alike  to  grammar, 
structure,  and  roots,  which  shew  that  the  languages  exhibiting  them  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  common  origin,— is  dependent  upon  divereity  qf  race.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  cases  occur  in  which  a  people  brought  into  contact  with  a 
people  of  another  race  have  adopted  their  language ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
radically  different  languages  are  characteristio  of  different  races,  or  (if  this 
word  be  used  in  its  widest  sense)  of  subdivisions  of  races,  or  sub-races,  which, 
in  virtue  of  the  /acuity  of  creating  language  distinctive  of  man,  have  created 
them  for  purposes  of  intercommunication  and  to  satisfy  their  social  in- 
stincts*.   Differences  of  race^  in  other  words,  are  more  primary  in  man  than 

^  In  the  parts  of  oh.  x.  which  belong  to  P,  distinct  language$^  as  well  as  distinct 
nations,  aie  already  spoken  of  (w.  5,  30,  81).  No  doubt  their  existence  is  also 
implied  in  J;  but  it  is  not  expressly  affirmed. 

*  *The  idioms  of  mankind  have  had  many  independent  starting-points'  (Sayoe, 
Introd,  to  the  Science  of  Lang.,  1880,  n.  828).  The  number  of  separate  families  of 
speech,  now  existing  in  the  world,  which  eannot  be  connected  with  one  another, 
approaches  100:  see  ihid.  n.  82—64. 
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differenoeB  of  langua(^\  and  baye  fint  to  be  aocounted  for.  (2)  Not  onfy, 
howeTer,  are  differenoee  of  race  left  eotirely  unexpLuDed  in  the  Biblical 
narrative ;  but  (comp.  ab6Ye,  p.  114)  the  great  races  into  which  mankind  is 
divided  most  have  migrated  into  their  preeent  homes,  and  had  their  exiaiang 
character  stamped  npon  them,  at  an  age  vastly  earlier  than  that  wfaidi  the 
dironology  of  Qenesis  permits^ — even  npon  WeUL's  view  of  the  original  place 
of  XL  1 — 9, — for  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  antiquity  qf  man,  and  the 
vnde  diitributum  qfman^  with  strongly  marked  racial  differences^  are  two  great 
outstanding  facts,  which  the  Biblical  narrative, — ^whether  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Qen^iSy-^'not  only  fails  to  account  for,  but  does  not  even  leave  room  for*. 
J^he  narrative  thus  contains  simply  the  answer  which  Hebrew  folk-lore 
l^ve  to  the  question  which  differences  of  language  directly  suggested.  In 
reality  differences  of  language  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  diffusion  of 
mankind  over  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  the  explanation  is  so 
to  convey,  like  the  other  early  narratiYos  of  Qenesis,  spiritual  lessons./rhoagfa 
the  conception  of  Deity  is  naive,  and  even,  perhaps  (e.  7),  imperfectly  < 
from  polytheism,  the  narrative  neverth^ess  emphasiaes  Jehovah's  supremacy 
over  the  world ;  it  teaches  how  the  self-exaltation  of  man  is  checked  by  God; 
and  it  shews  how  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  nations,  and  diversity  of 
language,  are  elements  in  His  providential  plan  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  humanity. 

The  Fathers  and  many  subsequent  scholars,  including  some  even  in  the 
last  centuxy,  believed  Hebrew  to  be  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  The 
rise  of  a  science  of  comparative  philology  has  shevm  this  to  be  comi^etely  out 
of  the  question',  if  only  because,  when  compared  with  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  Hebrew  exhibits  elements  of  decay,  and  Arabic  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  older  and  more  primitive  language.  Bu^  unless  all  analogy  is  deceptive, 
the  language  of  the  primitive  men  must  have  been  of  a  &r  more  simple, 
undeveloped  form  than  any  of  the  existing  Semitic  languages^  As  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  what  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  waa,  is  unknown. 


1  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  ^language  and.^ 
of  one  'speech.    2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed 

^  Heb.  Hp.  *  Heb.  wordt, 

ZL    1.    woe  qf  one  language,  and  qf  one  (set  of)  words.  ^  Le. 

had  one  language  (viewed  as  a  whole),  and  used  the  same  individual 
expressions.  For  the  idiom,  use  of  lip  (RVm.),  cf.  9v,  6,  7  (twice),  9, 
Is.  zix.  18,  xzxiii.  19  (Heb.).    On  the  statement  itself,  see  above. 

2.  The  writer  pictures  these  early  men  as  moving  nomadically 
(of.  the  note  on  zii.  9)  from  spot  to  spot,  till  at  last  they  found  a  plain 
on  which  they  settlea. 

^  Cf.  Bayoe,  Raeei  of  the  OT.  p.  37  t:  'DiverBity  of  race  is  older  than  divarsi^ 
of  language.' 

*  See  farther  the  Introdaction,  pp.  zxxi— xlii. 

*  Comp.  Max  Milller,  Leciurf  on  the  Science  of  Lang,,  Ist  series,  Lact  zv.  (ad. 
1864,  p.  132  ff.). 

«  Comp.  A.  H.  Eeane,  Ethnology  (1901),  pp.  197, 198,  206  f. 
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^east^  that  they  foimd  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  J 
dwelt  there.  3  And  they  said  one  to  another^  Go  to,  let  us 
make  brick,  and  bum  them  throughly.  And  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  ^slime  had  they  for  mortar.  4  And  they  said,  Go  to, 
let  OS  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  ma/y  reach 
unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name ;  lest  yre  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth*    A  And  the  Lord 

^  Or,  in  the  eatt  *  Thftt  If,  Mttimen. 

eastwards  (ziii.  11),  or  (RVm.)  in  the  eoui.  Viz.  of  Palestine 
(cf  ii.  8).  ,The  expression  is  a  vague  one;  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate, 
especially  in  view  of  the  uncertainty,  mentioned  above,  as  to  the 
original  context  of  the  narrative,  whence  the  writer  may  have  sup- 
posed mankind  to  have  started. 

a  plain.  The  /Atya  vcSiov,  in  which,  according  to  Hdt.  (l  178), 
Babylon  lay. 

Shin'dr,    I.e.  Babylonia;  see  on  x.  10. 

8.  In  Palestine  stone  was  abundant^  and  used  for  all  buildings 
of  any  pretensions;  in  Babylonia  it  was  unknown,  and  brick  (as  the 
excavations  abundantly  shew)  was  the  regular  building-material,  burnt 
bricks,  cemented  together  by  bitumen,  beiujg  genersJly  used  for  the 
outer  parts  of  a  building,  and  sun-dried  bricks,  laid  in  coarse  clay, 
for  the  interior.  ^  See  more  fully  Bawlinson,  Anc.  Mbnarchisel^,  i.  71 — 
74 ;  and,  for  an  illustration  of  an  ancient  brick  house  at  Ur,  Maspero, 
I.  746*.  The  verse  was  evidentlv  written  by  one  to  whom  great  build- 
ings constructed  with  brick  and  bitumen  were  unfamiliar. 

slifne.  Bitumen  (lxx.  a<r<^To«^;  Heb.  A#«iar  (xiv.  10;  Ex.  ii.  3t), 
apparently  the  genuine  native  word  tor  the  foreign  kopher  in  vi.  14. 

4.  a  tower  (with)  its  top  in  heawn.  The  expression  is  probably 
meant  here,  not  hjrperbolically  (Dt.  i.  28),  but  literally,  'heaven* 
(cf  on  L  6)  being  regarded  as  an  actual  vault,  which  might  be  reached 
(cf  Is.  xiv.  13  f.^,  at  least  by  a  bold  effort.  The  coincidence  may  be 
accidental;  but  it  maybe  worth  mentiouing  that -the  Bab.  and  Ass. 
kin^  pride  themselves  upon  the  height  of  their  temples,  and  boast 
of  havmg  made  their  tops  as  high  as  heaven  (Jastrow,  Beliaion  qf 
Bab.  and  Ass.  p.  613,  citing  KB.  i.  43,  1.  102  f.,  m.  2,  p.  5,  t  38  of 
CoL  I.:  cf.  EneB.  i.  411,  n.  3). 

make  us  a  name.  Make  ourselves  famous,  and  secure  our  names 
against  oblivion.  The  expression,  as  Is.  Ixiii.  12, 14;  Jer.  xxxii.  20,  a/.; 
for  the  motive,  comp.  2  S.  xviii.  18 ;  Is.  Ivi.  5. 

lest  &c^  The  city,  and  its  famous  tower,  were  to  form  a  centre  and 
ralljring-point,  which  would  hold  mankind  together. 

1  The  bitumen  wm  obtftined  anoientlj  from  the  springs  at  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  abont  150  miles  above  Babylon,  where  it  is  stiU  abtmdant  (Hdt.  1. 179, 
wiUi  BawL's  note:  Layard,  Nineveh  and  iU  remaine,  n.  46  f.,  describes  also  the 
springs  near  fal'at  Bherkat  [above^  on  iL  14],  on  the  Tigris).    Gt  on  tI  14. 
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came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  J 
men  builded.  6  And  tiie  Lobd  said^  Behold,  they  are  one 
people,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  is  what  they 
begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  withholden  from  tiiem, 
which  they  purpose  to  da  7  Oo  to,  let  ns  go  down,  and  tiiere 
confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speeclL  8  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  &ce  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build 
the  city.  9  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  call^  Babel ;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  ^confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth : 
and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  aU  the  earth. 

^  Heb.  bdUUt  to  oonf  oond. 

5.  ccme  down.    Gf.  v.  7;  Ex.  iii.  8. 

to  see  &c.    For  the  anthropomorphism,  cf.  xviii.  21 ;  also  v,  7,  below. 

6,  7.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  terms  of  v.  7  ('let  us  godown\ 
that  words  after  u  5  have  been  omitted;  and  that  the  narrative 
originallv  told  how  Jehovah  returned  to  His  lofty  abode,  and  addr^sed 
the  words  which  now  follow  as  tn;.  6,  7  to  tiie  inferior  divine  bdngs 
there,  His  heavenly  counsellors  or  associates. 

6.  If  this  great  work  is  the  beginning  of  their  ambition,  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it  ?  nothing  soon  will  be  beyond  their  reach.  The  thought^ 
tacidy  underlying  the  verse,  is  that  they  may  in  some  way  make  them- 
selves the  rivals  of  the  Deity,  and  even  become  too  powerful  for  Him; 
a  dan(;er  such  as  this  must  be  averted  betimes  (cf.  iii  22).  The 
narrative,  it  must  be  remembered,  embodies  a  rudimentaiy,  child-like 
conception  of  Deity. 

7.  let  u8  go  down.  The  plural — unless,  indeed,  it  is  here  the 
survival  of  an  originall3r  polytheistic  representation  (c£  the  last  note 
but  one) — is  to  be  explmned  as  in  iii.  5,  22.  The  use  in  L  26,  Is.  vi.  8 
is  different. 

0.^  Babel.  I.e.  Babylon  (see  on  z.  10).  The  etymology  £[iven 
here  is,  however,  known  now  to  be  incorrect;  for  the  name  is  written 
in  the  inscriptions  in  a  manner  which  shews  clearly  that  it  signifies 
'gate  of  God'  {Bab-Il),  and  that  it  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Heb. 
Mlalf  to  tnup,  wnfueo.  It  is  simply  a  popular  etymology,  which  lent 
itself  conveniently  to  the  purpose  which  the  narrator  had  m  hand. 

No  Babylonian  parallel  to  the  preceding  narrative  has  as  yet  been  dia- 
oovered^    Indeed,  though  it  evidently  presupposeB  a  knowledge  of  Babylon, 

^  Thore  are  no  eaffioient  grounds  for  the  eapposition  that  the  oonfasion  of 
tongnes  is  referred  to  in  the  fragmentary  inmription  tranalated  hy  G.  Smith,  ChaliL 
Gen.  p.  160  ff.,  and  mentioned  by  Sayoe,  Mon,  p.  153 ;  for  the  meanings  of  the  two 
oraoial  words,  rendered  'strong  place '  and  'speech,'  are  both  extremely  donbtfoL 
See  the  note  in  DB*  xy.  798*;  and  add  King,  TtMetB  of  CreatUm,  pp.  919,  220. 
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it  does  not  seem  itself  to  be  of  Babylonian  orfgb :  if  any  Babylonian  legend 
lies  at  the  basis  of  it,  it  must  haye  been  strongly  Hebraixed.  Ab  Onnkel  has 
renuurked,  the  narratiye  reflects  the  impression  which  Babylon  wonld  make 
upon  a  foreigner,  rather  than  that  which  it  would  make  upon  a  native :  the 
an&Toarable  Ught  in  which  the  foundation  of  Bfibel  (i.e.  Babylon)  is  repre- 
sented, the  idea  that  the  erection  of  what  {ex  hyp.)  can  hardly  haye  been 
anything  bat  a  Babylonian  zi^^rat  (or  pyramidal  temple-tower)^  was  inter- 
rupted by  (m  hyp.)  a  Babyloniiu  deity,  the  mention,  as  of  something  unusual, 
of  brick  and  bitumen  as  building-materials,  and  the  false  etymology  of  the 
name '  BabeV  are  all  features  not  likely  to  haye  originated  in  Babylonia.  It 
does  howeyer  seem  a  not  improbable  conjecture  (Ewald,  Schrader,  Dillm.) 
that  some  gigantic  tower-like  building  in  Babylon,  which  had  either  be^  left 
unfinished^  or  fallen  into  disropair,  gaye  rise  to  the  story.  The  tower  in 
question  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  celebrated  zifskurat  of  ^zida, 
the  great  temple  of  Nebo,  in  Borsippa  (a  city  almost  contiguous  to  Babylon  on 
the  8W.),  the  ruined  romains  of  which  form  the  huge  pyramidal  mound  now 
called  Bir9  Nimroud.  This  zikfeurat,  remarkably  enough,  Nebnchadneasar 
states  had  been  built  partially  by  a  former  king,  but  not  completed :  its  'head,' 
or  top,  had  not  been  set  up;  it  had  also  fallen  into  disropair;  and  Neb. 
restored  it'.  Others  regard  it  as  an  objection  to  this  identification  that 
&zida  was  not  actually  in  Babylon;  and  profer  to  think  of  the  zifpkurai 
of  ift-sagil,  the  femons  and  ancient  temple  of  Marduk  in  Babylon  itself,  the 
site  of  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  hidden  under  the  massiye  oblong 
mound  called  B(ibil,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Birs  Nimroud*.  Schrader  does  not 
decide  between  £-zida  and  tii-sagil :  Dillm.  thinks  ^sagil  the  moro  likely,  but 
leayes  it  open  whether,  after  all,  the  Heb.  legend  may  not  haye  roferred  to 
some  half-ruined  ancient  building  in  Babylon,  not  otherwise  known  to  ua. 
The  high  antiquity  of  Babylon,  the  fact  that  it  was  the  chief  centro  of  a  region 
in  which  the  Hebrews  placed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  further 
fact  that  it  was  always  a  great  meeting-place  for  men  of  many  nations  (of.  Is. 
xiii.  14,  xlyiL  15),  would  lead  it  not  unnaturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  point 
from  which  mankind  dispersed  oyer  the  earth. 

XL  10—26. 
The  genealogy  of  the  Shemites,  from  Shem  to  Terdfy. 

A  section  deriyed  from  P,  as  is  eyident  fh>m  the  stereotyped  style,  whidi 
closely  rosembles  that  of  ch.  y.  Like  that  chapter,  it  bridges  oyer  an  interyal, 
about  which  tiiero  was  nothing  special  to  record,  by  a  genealogy,  the  design  of 

1  A  tikkwat  (from  zukkuru^  to  eleyate)  is  a  massive  pyramidal  tower,  aeeending 
in  stage-like  terraces,  with  a  temple  at  the  top.  See  Jastrow,  MeU  of  Bab,  and  An, 
pp.  615-^22  ;  and  of.  Hdt  z.  181. 

*  The  insoription  is  translated  in  EAT.*  p.  124  f. ;  KB.  izz.  2,  pp.  53,  55.  Of 
ooorse,  howeyer,  the  present  narratiye  dates  from  an  age  some  oenturies  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Nebaohadnessar. 

*  See  the  plan  of  Babylon  and  its  enyirons  in  Smith's  DB.  B.y. ;  or  in  the  SneB. 
a.y.  Views  of  the  two  mounds  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  Smith,  DB,  s.y.  Basil, 
and  Babbl,  Towsa  or ;  or  in  Ball's  Light  from  the  Bait,  pp.  220,  221. 
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wluch  if  to  ooiiTey  an  Idea  of  the  length  and  general  character  of  the  period. 
In  the  ages  anigned  to  the  seyeral  patriarchs,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  in 
99. 18 — 26  are  lower  than  those  in  ee.  10 — 17,  while  all  are  conaideraUy  lower 
than  thoae  of  the  patriarchs  (except  Enoch)  mentioned  in  ch.  t.  :  it  is  thoa  the 
theory  of  the  author  that  the  normal  years  of  human  life  gradually  diminiahed 
during  these  two  prehistoric  periods.  The  number  of  yean  embraced  in  the 
entire  period  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  290,  or,  according  to 
the  Lxx.,  1070  (the  ages  of  six  at  the  birth  of  their  firstborn  being  100  years 
more  than  in  the  Heb.,  and  there  being  besides  60  extra  years  for  Na|^or,  and 
the  lao  of  Gainan).  The  Sam.  text  gives  940  yean  for  the^  entire  period.  In 
this  case  (cf.  p.  79)  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Heb.  preserves  tiie  original 
figurfL  They  are  less  extravagant  than  the  figures  in  ch.  v. ;  and  though  the 
entire  lifetimes  assigned  to  the  various  patriarchs  are  out  of  the  question,  the 
age  of  each  at  the  birth  of  the  next  might,  in  itself,  be  historicaL  Whence 
the  names  are  derived,  must  remain  undetermined.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be 
personal  names  abstracted  from  the  names  of  tribes  or  jdaces^ ;  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  the  rest.  Verses  12—1 7  (Shelalj^,  'Eber,  Peleg)  are  parallel 
to  X.  24^  26  in  J,  just  as  v.  3—8  (P)  are  parallel  to  iv.  26,  26  (J). 

10  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem.   Shem  was  an  hnndred  P 
years  old,  and  begat  Arpachshad  two  years  after  the  flood: 
11  and  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Arpachshad  five  hundred 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

12  And  Arpachshad  lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
Shelah :  13  and  Arpachshad  lived  after  he  begat  Shelah  four 
hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters^ 

14  And  Shelah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Eber :  16  and 

10.  Arpachshad.  See  on  z.  22.  'Its  position  here  at  the  head 
of  the  genealogy  shews  that  this  land  was  a  primitive  seat  of  those 
mentioned  afterwards,  and  consequently  of  the  Terahites '  (Dillm.). 

12, 13.  Shelah.  The  lxx.  read  Hainan  for  Shelah  in  tw.  12,  13; 
and  then  insert  two  verses  stating  that  Eainan  lived  130  years  and 
begat  Shelah,  and  lived  afterwards  330  years.    Cf.  x.  24  RVm. 

14.^  ^Eber.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  The  word 
^iber  signifies  the  other  side^  across;  and  so  the  name  Hebrew  i^'^, 
— in  form  a  gentile  name,  denoting  the  inhabitant  of  a  countrv,  or  the 
member  of  a  tribe)  is  usually  explained  as  denoting  those  who  have 
come  from  *9ber  horndhdr  (see  Jos.  xxiv.  2,  3, 14, 15),  or  '  the  other  side 
of  the  River'  (the  Euphrates),  i.e.  from  Haran  (v.  31)  in  Aram-naharaim, 
the  home  of  Nahor  (xxiv.  10)  and  Abraham  (xxiv.  4,  7,  comp.  with  10). 
It  is  however  possible  that  Stade,  Wellh.,  Eautzsch,  and  others  are 
ri^ht  in  explaining  it  as  signifying  those  who  have  come  from  'the 
other  side'  of  the  Jordan^  supposing  it  to  have  been  first  given  to 

^  As  happMU  ■ometimas  in  the  case  of  Arabian  gonealogies  (EneB.  n.  1660). 
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Shelah  lived  after  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and  three  years,  P 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

16  And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years,  and  b^at  Peleg : 
17  and  Eber  lived  after  he  b^at  Peleg  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

18  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Reu :  19  and 
Peleg  lived  after  he  b^at  Beu  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. 

30  And  Beu  lived  two  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Serug : 
21  and  Beu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

Israel  by  the  CSanaanites,  after  thev  had  entered  Palestine'.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  name  Hebrew  that  (like  that  of  the  '  Greeks/  for 
instance)  it  is  not  the  normal  native  name,  but  is,  all  but  exclusively, 
either  placed  in  the  mouth  of  foreigners  (as  xxxix.  14),  or  used 
by  Israelites  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  pointedly  Abraham 
or  his  descendants  from  foreigners  (as  xLv.  13,  zL  15,  xliii.  82; 
Jon.  i.  9 :  cf .  Ex.  i.  15,  16,  ii.  6,  7,  v.  3,  xxi.  2)'. 

16.    Peleg.    Cf.  on  x.  25. 

20.  Serug.  Certainly  connected  with  Sert^,  a  district  and  city, 
mentioned  alreadjr,  in  the  form  Sarugi,  in  the  'Assyrian  Domesday 
Book,'  or  description  of  holdings  about  ^aran  in  the  7th  cent.  B.O., 
pubKshed  by  C  H.  W.  Johns  (1901),  pp.  29,  43,  48,  68  (33,  45,  50); 
and  well  known  to  Arabic  and  Syriac  writers  of  the  middle  a^es; 
in  Mesopotamia  ('Aram-Naharaim,'  xxiv.  10},  about  38  miles  W.  of 
Qaran  (v.  31),  and  30  miles  SW.  of  Urhoi  (Edessa).  See  Sachau, 
JReise  in  Syr.  u.  Mesop.  1883,  pp.  181 — 3,  and  the  2nd  Map  at 
the  end. 

>  WbT  *Sb6r  iB  not  the  immediate,  but  the  Hxth  onoeator  of  Abraham,  and  why 
many  other  tribee  besides  the  Hebrews  are  reckoned  as  his  descendants  (see  on 
X.  21),  mast  remain  matter  of  conjecture:  no  doabt  the  Heb.  genealogists  were 
guided  partly  by  facts,  partly  by  theories,  respecting  the  moyements  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  them,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  It 
may  be  (cf.  KOnig,  Lehrgeb.  i.  19,  21)  that,  though  the  Israelites  were  kot*  i^cxh*^ 
'Hebrews,'  it  was  remembered  that  the  land  'across '  the  Euphrates  had  been  for  a 
long  time  the  resting-place  of  Abraham's  ancestors,  and  that  many  other  tribes 
(Pdieg,  Ben,  Ao.  as  well  as  the  Toktanidae,  z.  26  ff.)  had  migrated  from  it. 

*  The  theory  of  Hommel  {Ane.  Heb.  Trad.  824 — 7,  and  elsewhere :  see  also 
EneB.  Bbbb,  and  DB.  n.  826)  that  Ebir  ndn  (sthe  Bibl.  'iber  ha-nahdr)  was  the 
name  originally  given  by  the  Babylonians  to  the  region  about  Ur  (see  on  v.  81)  on 
the  other  (ie.  the  vfeetem)  tide  of  the  Euphrates,  that  accordingly  Abraham  and  his 
forefathers  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  as  'Hebrews  *  (in  the  sense  of  '  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ebir  ndri*),  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  carried  this  foreign 
name  about  with  them  for  many  centuries,  till  finally  it  reappeared  in  the  OT.  in 
the  applications  explained  above,  is  in  itself  most  improbable,  beiidea  reeting, 
from  tne  first  stage  to  the  last,  upon  a  basis  of  pure  hypothesis. 
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32  And  Serog  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Nahor :  23  and  p 
Serug  lived  after  he  b^at  Nahor  two  hundred  years,  and  begat 
BODS  and  danghtera. 

24  And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years,  and  begat  Twah: 
25  and  Nahor  lived  after  he  begat  Terah  an  hundred  and 
nineteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

26  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Alnram,  Nahor, 
andHaran. 

22.  Naihor.  *  Once  the  name  of  a  people  of  considerable  import- 
ance' (Dillm.):  cf.  on  v.  29.  The  name  is  perhaps  preserved  in 
Ttt-Nahiri^  a  place  near  Samgi  (Johns,  op.  cit.  p.  71). 

XL  27—32. 
The  family  history  of  Terah. 

A  short  aoconnt  of  the  history  of  Terah,  stating  what  was  necessary  as  an 
mtroduction  to  the  history  of  his  son,  Abraham,  chaps,  xii. — xzt.  10.  Yerses 
27,  31,  32  belong  to  P,  w.  28—30  to  J. 

27  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  TeraL    Terah  b^gat  p 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  and  Haran  begat  Lot  |  28  And  J 
Haran  died  in  the  presence  of  his  father  Terah  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.    29  And  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the 
name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  &ther 
of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah.    30  And  Sarai  was  barren ; 
she  had  no  child  |  31  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  P 
the  son  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter  in  law, 
his  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they  went  forth  with  them  from 

28.  in  the  presence  qf  hie  father.  I.e.  while  his  father  was  yet 
alive.    So  Num.  iii.  4. 

in  Ur  if  the  Chaldees.  See  on  v.  31 :  the  words  are  here  very 
possibly  a  harmonistic  addition — the  land  of  Haran's  and  Abram's 
'  nativity '  being  in  J  Aram-Naharaim  (see  p.  142). 

29.  Nahor  marries  Milcah,  his  niece  (cf.  xxii.  20 — 23):  oomp. 
Abraham's  marriage  with  his  half-sister,  xx.  12.  Perhaps,  however, 
Billm.  is  right  in  supposing  that  in  this  case  the  'marriage'  signifies 
really  the  amalgamation  of  communities. 

31.  and  they  went  forth  with  them.  Who  went  with  whom  ? 
Read  probably,  with  Lxx.,  Sam.,  and  Vulg.,  and  he  brought  them  forth 
(D|jV<  K^h  for  09?  wyii). 
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Vt  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  P 
came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.    32  And  the  days  of  Terah 
were  two  hundred  and  five  years :  and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 

{7r.  Now,  as  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  shew,  d-Mukayyar^ 
(often  written  incorrectly  Mugkeir),  6  miles  S.  of  the  Euphrates^  on  its 
right  bank,  and  125  miles  from  its  present  mouth.  Mukayyar  consists 
of  a  collection  of  low  mounds,  forming  an  oval  about  1000  jjia,  long 
by  800  yds.  broad,  which  conceal  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Ur 
(Ass.  Dtu)  was  an  important  city  lon^  before  Babylon.  Two  of  its 
early  kings,  Ur-bau,  and  his  son  Dungi  (c.  2800  B.C.),  have  left  many 
monuments  of  themselves — engraved  cylinders  and  other  vporks  of  art, 
besides  numerous  building  not  only  in  Ur  itself,  but  also  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  The  position  of  Ur  made  it  important  commercially. 
The  Eaphrates  anciently  flowed  almost  by  its  ^ates,  and  formed  a 
channel  of  communication  with  Upper  Syria;  while  it  was  connected 
by  caravan-routes  with  Southern  Syria  and  with  Arabia.^  Its  tutelary 
deity  was  the  Moon-god,  Sin ;  the  zihku/rat  of  Sin,  built  by  Ur-bau, 
Nabu-na'id  (ao.  555 — 538),  upon  cylinders  found  on  the  spot^  tells  us 
that  he  restored.  See  further  Maspero,  i.  561,  563  (Map),  612 — 19, 
629—31  {zii:kurat,  with  views) ;  Ball,  Light /ram  the  East,  62—64 

of  the  Chdldees  (Heb.  Kasdim).  This  is  no  Babylonian  designation 
of  Ur;  and  must  be  an  addition  of  Palestinian  origin  (Sayce,  Monu- 
ments, 158  f).  Kasdim  is  the  Heb.  form  of  the  Bab.  and  Ass.  Kaldu 
(*  Chaldaeans '),  a  tribe  named  often  in  the  inscriptions  from  B.O.  880; 
their  home  at  that  time  was  in  Lower  Babylonia  (the  Persian  Gulf  is 
called  the  'sea  of  the  land  of  EaldCl');  afterwards,  as  they  increased 
in  power,  they  gradually  advanced  inland :  in  721  Merodach-baladan, 
'king  of  the  land  of  Kald(t,'  made  himself  for  twelve  years  king  of 
Babylon;  and  ultimately,  under  Nabopolassar  (625 — 605)  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (604 — 561)  the  Ealdli  became  the  ruUn^  caste  in  Babylonia. 
*  Ur  Kasdim '  is  mentioned  besides  in  v.  28,  xv.  7,  Neh.  ix.  7. 

unto  ffdrdn  (with  the  hard  H,  Lzx.  Xappav,  quite  different  from 
the  Haran,  with  the  soft  H,  of  tn?.  26,  31*).  Ass.,  Syr.  and  Arab. 
ffarrdn,  Gk.  Ko/S/^ai;  in  ancient  times  an  important  place,  situated 
about  550  miles  NW.  of  Ur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^likh,  a  tributary 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  from  the  N.,  at  about  60  mUes  from  the 
confluence,  and  of  course  on  the  'other  side'  of  the  Euphrates  from 
Palestine  (cf.  on  u  14).  At  present^  nothing  remains  oi  the  ancient 
city  but  a  long  ran^e  of  mounds  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle;  but  it 
is  often  mentioned  m  the  Ass.  inscriptions,  and  also  by  writers  of 
the  classical  and  mediaeval  period.  Harrdnu  is  a  common  Ass. 
word  meaning  loay;  and  the  place,  it  has  been  supposed,  received  its 
name  on  account  of  the  commercial  and  strategical  importance  of  its 
position :  it  lay  at  the  point  where  the  principal  route  from  Nineveh 

^  Le.  the  Mtuminated — to  ealled  from  the  bitamen,  with  whieh  its  ivsIIb  an 
eemented  (of.  on  xi.  8;  and  see  Bawlinaon,  Ave,  Monarehiea*,  x.  16  f.,  76—9). 
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to  CSarchemiBh  was  met  by  the  road  from  Damascus  (on  its  trader 
c£  £2.  zzvii.  23).  ^  Like  Ur,  Harftn  was  also  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Moon-god,  who  was  known  in  N.  Syria  as 
Baal-IJarr&n,  or  'Lord  of  IJarr&n^';  Nabu-na'id,  who  restored  his  temple 
there,  tells  ns  that  Sin  had  had  his  dwelling  at  Harr&n  from  remote 
days  (KB,  m.  2, 97).  See  farther  DB.  and  ^icB.  buy.;  Mes^  GesdL  der 
Stadi  Harrdn,  1892. 

32.  Sam.  for  205  has  145,  making  Abram's  departore  from 
Haran  (xii.  5^)  take  place  in  the  year  of  Terah's  death  (zL  26,  and 
zii.  4*^).    The  same  figure  appears  to  be  presupposed  in  Acts  yii  4*. 

Two  tradltfons  seem  to  have  been  current  respecting  the  origfaisl  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews.  According  to  xL  31  (c£  o.  28,  xr.  7}  their 
original  home  was  Ur^  in  South  Babylonia.  There  exists  howcTcr  a  group 
of  passages  in  G^n.,  which  not  only  connect  consistently  Abraham's  near 
relations  with  ^aran,  in  Aram-Naharaim,  far  away  from  8.  Babylonia  (without 
any  Bagge^tion  of  their  having  migrated  thither  from  elsewhere),  but  imply 
also  that  it  was  Abraham's  own  native  place  as  well  (notice  the  expressions  in 
xii  1  and  xxiv.  4,  7,  where  o.  10  shews  that  ^aran  is  referred  to;  c£  also  Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  8).  The  tradition  connecting  Abraham  with  Qaran  is  that  which 
predominates  in  J ;  and  if  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  words  'in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees'  in  xL  28,  and  the  verse  xv.  7,  were  additions  to  the  original  J, 
J  would  follow  consistently  the  same  representation.  P  (xi.  31)  harmonises 
the  two  traditions,  by  representing  Abraham's  residence  in  Qsnui  as  the 
result  of  a  migration  from  Ur.  But  even  in  P  itself  the  names  in  xi  10 — ^87 
seem  to  point  to  Mesopotamia  as  the  home  of  Abraham's  ancestors.  The  two 
traditions  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  represented  consistently,  the  one 
by  J,  and  the  other  by  P.  What  the  source  of  the  tradition  connecting 
Abraham  with  Ur  may  have  been  we  do  not  know :  of  course  it  will  not  have 
been  first  promulgated  by  P,  but  must  have  been  current  when  he  wrota 
Its  correctness  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position,  from  external  evidence^ 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  Contract-tablets,  and  other  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions, recently  discovered,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in,  or  even  before,  the 
age  of  Abraham  persons  bearing  Hebrew  (or  Ganaanitish)  names  resided  in 
Babylom'a,  and  shew  that  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and  the  West  was 
more  active  than  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  case' ;  but  nothing  sufficiently 
direct  has  at  present  [June^  1903]  been  discovered  to  prove  definitely  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  had  once  their  home  in  Ur. 

1  The  title  oocurs  in  an  insoription  from  Zinjirli,  near  Aleppo  [above,  p.  129] : 
see  G.  A.  Oooke,  Text-book  of  North-Semitic  Irueriptiofu  (1903),  p.  183. 

t  Usaher,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  Heb.  text  with  Aots  yii.  4,  interpolates 
SO  years  in  o.  26  (see  the  note  in  editions  of  the  AV.  with  marg.  referenoeB|,  giving 
the  verse  the  impossible  meaning,  'And  Tera^  lived  70  years;  and  [60  years 
afterwards]  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.' 

*  At  Sippar,  about  80  miles  NNW.  of  Babylon,  there  seems  indeed  to  hare 
been  an  *Amorite  quarter,'  which  (though  of  coarse  Abraham  was  no  Amorite) 
testifies  to  oommnnioation  between  Babylonia  and  the  West  (see  Sayoe,  BabyUmiana 
and  Auyriam,  1900,  p.  187  fl.;  Pinches,  The  OT,  m  the  Ughi  of  the  reeorde  of  A$$, 
and  Bob,,  p.  169  f.). 
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PART  IL    THE  mSTORY  OP  THE  PATRIARCHa 

CHAPTERS  XIL— L. 

With  ok  3^1  the  seoond  part  d  the  Book  of  Oenetis  beginB,  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs.  Hebrew  tradition  told  how  the  anoestors  of  the  nation  had, 
under  Divine  guidance,  migrated  from  the  distant  East  into  Canaan,  had 
sojourned  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  had  entered  into  yarious  relations, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  the  native  inhabitants,  and  had 
in  the  end,  in  the  persons  of  Jacob  and  his  12  sons,  gone  down  into  Xigypt ; 
and  the  narration  of  all  these  events  occupies  the  seoond  part  of  the  Book. 
The  phu^es  which  the  patriarchs  principally  visit— Shechem,  Bethel,  Hebron, 
Beer-sheba,  Beer-la^ai-roi — are  those  which  in  later  times  were  regarded  as 
sanctuaries;  and  the  origin  of  their  sanctity  is  here  explained :  it  is  deduced 
from  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that 
stories  of  the  patriarchs  were  attached  to  the  sanctuaries  which  it  was  believed 
that  they  had  visited ;  and  that  these  were  written  down  and  arranged  by  the 
different  writers,  especially  the  two  earlier  ones,  J  and  B,  whose  narratives, 
excerpted  and  adjusted  by  a  later  compiler,  form  the  bulk  of  the  existing 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is,  no  doubt,  historical; 
though  the  characters  and  experiences  seem  to  be  idealized  (cf.  p.  Iviii  ff.). 
We  cannot,  for  instance^  suppose  that  we  have,  so  to  say,  a  photographic 
record  of  all  that  was  said  or  done :  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  memory  and  of  oral  tradition  in  these  patriarchal  times,  when 
the  conditions  were  so  different  from  our  own,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
recollection  of  such  minutiae  as  are  here  often  recorded  should  have  been 
transmitted  unaltered  during  the  many  centuries  that  intervened  between  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarchs  lived,  and  that  at  which  their  biographies  were 
ultimately  committed  to  writing.  The  idea  (which  nevertheless  has  been 
seriously  suggested)  that  the  patriarchs  carried  about  with  them  libraries 
of  burnt  bricks,  upon  which,  in  Babylonian  fashion,  they  recorded  their 
experiences,  is  an  ingenious  one ;  but  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  support  it^ 
and  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  for  establishing  the 
autobiographical  character  of  the  patriarchal  narrativea  The  outline  of  these 
narratives,  we  may  confidently  hold,  was  supplied  by  tradition;  but  in  the 
details  something  at  any  rate  will  be  due  to  the  historical  imagination  of  the 
narrators,  who  filled  in  what  tradition  handed  down  to  them  with  picturesque 
circumstance  and  colloquy,  and  at  the  same  time  breathed  into  the  whole 
the  same  deep  and  warm  religious  spirit  by  which  they  were  inspured 
themselves. 
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chapteb  xn. 

« 

Abram^s  migration  into  Canaan.    The  first  of  the  promises. 

Sarahs  adventure  in  Egypt 

Since  Noah,  the  line  of  Shem  (xL  10  ff )  has  been  that  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Ood  haa  been  perpetuated;  and  now,  in  the  person  of 
Abram,  this  knowledge  reaches  a  higher  stage:  Abram  is  the  recipient  of 
fuller  and  more  distinct  revelations  of  God ;  and  though  not  uniformly  fiaolt- 
less,  becomes  nevertheless  an  example  of  faith  and  obedience  in  the  midst  of 
heathen  neighbours  (cf.  Dean  Church,  Ths  Discipline  qf  the  Christian 
Character^  chap.  L).    Verses  1—4^  &— 20^  belong  to  J ;  90.  4^  6  to  P. 


1  Now  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  J 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
unto  the  land  that  I  will  shew  thee :  2  and  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ; 
and  be  thou  a  blessing :  3  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  Uiee^ 

xn.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  &c.  The  words  state  the  sequel  of 
xi.  31^  the  country  which  Abiam  is  commanded  to  leave  being  not 
Ur,  but  Haran.  '  God's  yoice  is  to  be  thought  of  not  as  something 
external,  but  as  heard  within  Abram's  inmost  soul '  (Del.). 

thv  country. ..thv  kindred  &c.  'The  expressions  are  accumulated 
in  oraer  to  shew  that  God  made  no  small  demand  of  him  when  He 
required  him  to  sever  his  £skmily  ties  and  wander  forth  into  an  unknown 
land'CDillm.).    a.  Heb.xL8£ 

2  f.  The  promise.  The  promises  (and  blessings)  contained  in 
Gen.  form  two  series  (J  and  P).  The  series  in  J  (or  occasionaUy  E) 
consists  of  iii.  15  (the  'rrotevan^elium');  viii.  21  f.  (Noah);  xii.  3  f.,  7, 
xiii.  14 — 17,  XV.  6,  18 — 21,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  15 — 18  (all  addressed  to 
Abraham);  xxvi.  2 — 5,  24  (Isaac);  xxv.  23,  xxvii.  27 — 9,  xxviii  13 — 
15,  xlvi.  3  f  (Jacob) ;  xlix.  10  (Judah) :  that  in  P  consists  of  L  28 — ^30 
(Adam) ;  ix.  1 — 17  (Noah) ;  xyii.  2,  6—8  (Abraham),  cf.  20  (Ishmael) ; 
xxviii.  3  f ,  XXXV.  11  f ,  cf.  xlviii.  3  f.  (Jacob).  These  two  series  deserve 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  compared :  each  (esp.  in  the  promises  ad- 
dressed to  the  patriarchs)  will  then  be  found  to  nave  featiures  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  (cf.  on  xvii.  2,  6--8). 

2.  a  blessing.  I.e.,  according  to  a  Hebrew  idiom  (cf.  Ps.  ex.  3 
BVm.)  the  impersonation  of  blessing,  most  blessed.  (}omp.  Fs.  xxL  6 
(see  RVm.);  Is.  xix.  24  (see  v.  25);  ZecL  viii.  13. 

3.  cmdl  will  bless  &o,  Cf.  xxviL  29;  Nu.  xxiv.  9.  Abram  will 
become  indirectly  a  source  of  blessedness  to  others:  so  fieivoored  by 
God  will  he  be  that  those  who  are  friendly  towards  him  will  be  blessed 
with  prosperity,  while  those  who  are  unfriendly  will  be  visited  with 
misfortune. 
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and  him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  corse :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  J 
fiunilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  4  So  Abram  went^  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  him ;  and  Lot  went  with  him:  |  and  Abram  was  P 
seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 
5  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran  ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.  | 

amd  throu^  thee  shall... be  blessed.  If  this  rend,  is  correct^  the 
passage  will  express  an  early  phase  of  the  great  doctrine  developed 
afterwards  more  fully  by  the  prophets  (e.g.  Is.  ii.  2  f.,  xix.  23 — 5),  and 
point  to  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  rdigious  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  to  the^  Oentues.  The  expression  in  the 
Heb.  is  the  same  in  xviii.  18,  xxviiL  14;  in  all  these  passages  the 
conjugation  of  the  Heb.  verb  bei^  the  Niphaly  which  may  have  either 
a  reflexive  or  a  passive  sense  (Q.-K.  §  51** '^**).  There  are,  however,  two 
other  passages,  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4,  in  which,  though  otherwise  similar, 
the  conj.  is  the  Hithpael^  the  sense  of  which  is  undoubtedly  reflexive 
(^ bless  themselves');  and  most  modem  scholars  (including  Ges.,  DeL, 
Pillm.,  and  Biehm,  Mess.  Proph,  Edinb.  1891,  p.  97  f.)  consider  that 
the  two  passages  of  which  the  sense  is  dear  should  determine  the 
interpretation  of  the  three  in  which  the  sense  is  ambiguous,  and  render 
therefore  (here,  xviiL  18,  and  xxviii.  14,  as  well  as  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4) 
'  bless  themselves  by  thee,'  i.e.  in  blessing  themselves  will  use  thy  name 
as  a  type  of  happiness  (see,  in  illustration  of  this  usage,  the  notes  on 
xxii.  18  and  xlviii.  20),  wish  for  themselves  the  blessings  (including  the 
religious  privileges),  recognized  as  the  special  possession  of  Abraham 
(or,  in  xxviii.  14,  of  his  descendants):  cf.  Is.  m.  9^  Ixv.  23 \  Thus 
upon  the  first  interpretation  the  woms  declare  that  the  blessings  of 
which  Israel  is  to  become  the  organ  and  channel  are  to  be  communi- 
cated ultimately  to  the  world;  upon  the  second,  they  implv  that  these 
same  blessings^  will  'attract  the  regard  of  all  peoples,  and  awaken  in 
them  the  longing  to  participate  in  them'  (c£  Is.  li.  3;  xlii.  4^;  Zech. 
viii.  23) :  in  either  case,  therefore,  the  thought  remains,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Messianic  one.  Gf  Gal.  iii.  8  (though  the 
quotation  here  is  taken  more  directlv  from  ch.  xviii.  18). 

4^  (from  and  Abram),  5  (P).  More  detailed  particulars,  in  Fs 
manner,  of  Abram's  migration  from  Haran  into  Canaan.    Tkt  most 

^  DUlm.  asks,  Why  shonld  less  be  said  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  (which,  ex  hyp., 
is  the  direct  mediam  of  the  transmission  of  the  blessings  to  the  Gentiles)  than  of 
Abraham  himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if,  in  xii.  8,  XTiii.  18,  the  verb  were  rendered 
he  hleued,  while  in  xxii.  18,  xxTi.  4  it  Is  rendered  bleu  thenuelvee  7  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  nrged  (of.  the  writer's  Sermons  on  the  OT.  p.  54)  that  the 
difference  of  conjugation  created  a  presumption  of  a  difference  of  meaning :  we  are 
not,  however,  sore  that  the  writer  is  in  all  five  cases  tiie  same,  and  the  difference  of 
eonjngation  may  be  dne  to  a  difference  of  author.  (The  Niph.  of  1"0  occurs  only  in 
the  three  passages  in  question.) 

D.  10 
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6   And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  J' 
Shechem,  unto  the  ^oak  of  Moreh.    And  the  Canaanite  was 

^  Or,  terebinth 

probable  route  for  a  trayeller  journeying  from  Haran  to  Canaan  would 
be  to  cross  the  Euphrates  by  the  great  ford  at  Carchemish'  (60  miles 
W.  of  Haran),  then  to  tnm  5.  past  Hamath  and  Damascus;  and  after 
this,  either,  crossing  one  of  the  S.  spurs  of  Hermon,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modem  B&niyfts,  to  enter  Canaan  fioni  the  N.  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  or  striking  down  into  the  Jordan- 
valley,  to  travel  along  it,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  stream,  until  he  reached 
the  ford  of  ed-D&miyeh  (25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea),  crossing  which, 
as  Jacob  did  afterwards,  and  turning  up  to  the  NW.,  he  would  soon 
reach  Shechem,  in  the  centre  of  the  land 

souh.    I.e.  persons  (p.  ix,  No.  19),  here  denoting  slaves  (cf  xxxvi.  6). 

6.  place.  The  word  means  here  very  probably  sacred  place :  cf. 
xzviii.  16 ;  Dt.  xii.  2,  3 ;  1 S.  vii.  16  Lxx. ;  Jer.  vii.  12.  TTie  correspond- 
ing Arabic  word  makdm  is  used  similarly  (cf.  Conder,  TW,  304  f ;. 

Shechem.  Afterwards  an  important  town  in  the  hiU-countay  of 
Ephraim,  lying  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  vale,  between  Ebal  and 
Oerizim  (see  a  view  in  Smith,  DB,  s.v.),  just  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  5  miles  SE.  of  Samaria.  ^  After  its  destruction  in  the  wars  of 
Vespasian,  Shechem  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
whence  its  modern  name  of  NdblHs.  For  notices  of  Shechem  in  later 
books,  illustrating  both  its  religious  and  political  importance,  see  Jos. 
XX.  7,  xxiv.  1,  25,  26,  32  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18 — 20);  Jud  ix.,  xxL  19; 
1  K.  xii.  1,  25 ;  Ps.  Ix.  6 :  comp.  also  Oen.  xxxv.  4,  and  on  xlviii.  22. 

unto  the  directing  terebinth  (or,  terebinth  of  ^the)  director). 
An  oracukr  tree.  Mdreh  is  the  ptcp.  of  hdrdh,  the  wora  used  r^^larly 
of  the  authoritative  direction  given  by  priests  (e.g.  Dt.  xxxiii.  10; 
Mic.  iii.  11:  RV.  usu.  teach\  and  the  verb  from  which  f^roA,  'law' 
J[prop.  direction)^  is  derived  Tsee  DB.  m.  64  f ).  No  doubt  the  reference 
is  to  a  sacred  tree,  supposed  by  the  ancient  Ganaanites  to  give  oracles, 
and  attended  by  priests,  who  interpreted  its  answers  to  those  who 
came  to  consult  it.  'Oracles  and  omens  from  trees,  and  at  tree- 
sanctuaries,  are  of  the  commonest  amon^  all  races,  and  are  derived 
in  very  various  ways,  either  from  observation  of  phaenomena  connected 
with  the  trees  themselves  (such  as  the  rustlings  of  their  leaves!  or  fit>m 
ordinary  processes  of  divination  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred 
objectV    The  terdnnth  (*ildn)  must  have  been  one  of  those  mentioned 

1  Maspero,  n.  145. 

*  W.  B.  Smith,  Rel.  of  the  8emite$t  p.  178  (ed.  2,  p.  195).  Tree-worship  wu 
often  practised  bj  the  heathen  Semites  (id.  p.  169  £F.,  ed.  2,  p.  185  fl.).  Even  to 
this  day  Palestine  aboonds  in  trees,  especiaUy  oaks,  supposed  to  be  *  inhabited,*  or 
haunted  by  spirits  {jinn) ;  and  the  superstitions  peasants  suspend  rags  upon  them 
as  tokens  of  homage  (Thomson,  L.  and  B.  n.  104, 171  f.,  222,  474). 

For  trees  which,  to  jndge  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
were  probably  regarded  aa  saored,  see  (Hn.  xiii.  18  (zyiii.  1),  zzi.  33,  xsxy.  4,  8 } 
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then  in  the  land    7  And  the  Lobd  appeared  nnto  Abram,  and  J 
said.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and  there  builded  he 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  nnto  him.    8  And  he 


also  (though  this  is  less  certam)  the  same  as  the  V/oA  of  Qen.  xzrr.  4, 
and  the  *Mah  of  Jos.  xxiv.  26  '  tn  Jehovah's  sanctuary '  at  Shechem. 

terebinth.  There  are  five  similar  Heb.  words — '#/  [only  in  the  pi. 
'#Cm],  'ilioh^^  *Sldnt  *oUah  (only  Jos.  zziv.  26),  and  'a/An— -the  di£ference 
between  which  depends  in  part  only  upon  the  punctuation,  and  the 
special  sense  of  each  of  which  is  not  perfectly  certain:  Qesenius,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  data^  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  has  been 
largely  accepted  by  subsequent  scholars,  that  W,  ^eldhy  *Slan  denoted 
properly  the  terebintk,  and  'aUdht  'cUWn  the  ocJcK  The  terebinth 
^or  turpentine-tree)  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  oak  (though 
it  crows  usually  alon^  not  in  dumps  or  forests);  and  both  trees  are 
stifi  common  in  Palestine*. 

And  the  CcmaanUe  &o.  The  remark  is  made  in  view  of  «.  7 :  the 
land  promised  there  to  Abram's  seed  was  not  at  the  time  ownerless ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  possession  of  those  very  Canaanites,  who  were 
afterwards  to  be  dispossessed  by  Abram's  descendants.  The  term 
'  Ganaanite '  is  used  by  J,  Uke '  Amorite '  by  E,  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  pre^Israelitish  inhabitants  of  the  country  (see  on  z.  15,  p.  125  f. ; 
and  cf.  ziii.  7,  xxiv.  3, 1.  11). 

^  7.  The  promise  of  the  land  is  here  for  the  first  time  given  ex- 
plicitly :  in  w.  1 — 8  it  is  at  most  implied.  ^  Comp.  afterwards  xiii.  15, 
17,  zv.  18,  zzvi.  8,  xxviii.  18;  and  in  P  zvii.  8,  xxxv.  12  (xlviii.  4).^ 

builded  ke  an  altar.  The  building  of  an  altar  is  the  standing 
relig[ious  observance  of  patriarchal  times,  not  only  on  a  special  occasion, 
as  viii.  20  (Noah),  xxii.  9,  or  after  a  theophany,  as  here,  xxvi.  25,  and 
xxxv.  1,  7,  but  also  independently,  v.  8,  xiii.  18,  xxxiii.  20  (but  see 
the  note) :  cf.  Ex.  xvii.  15.  The  place  thus  marked  by  the  theophany, 
and  the  altar,  is  very  probably  identical  with  the  'sanctuary,'  or  sacred 
place,  at  Shechem,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  the  original  conse- 
cration of  which  is  here  referred  to  Abram. 

8.  Abram  next  moved  southwards  to  a  spot  between  Bethel 
and  'Ai,  where  in  like  manner  he  'built  an  altar/  and  also  invoked 
solemnly  Jehovah's  name  (see  on  iv.  26).    On  Bethel^  the  modem 

Joft.  udy.  96 ;  Jnd.  tL  11,  19  (ef.  24),  ix.  6,  87 ;  1  S.  xxii.  6,  xzxi  la  Comp.  also 
ih«  frequent  aUasions  to  idolatrcai  rites  celebrated  beside  trees  (e.g.  Dt  xii.  2;  Is. 
L  29,  Ivii.  6  ;  Hos.  iv.  IS).  See  farther  Natubi  Wombip,  S§  2,  S,  in  EneB, ;  and 
B.  B.  Taylor  on  *  Traces  of  Tree- Worship  in  the  OT.,'  in  the  Exp.  Timest  June  190S, 
pi  iOTff.    The  Heb.  words  for  *  terebinth'  are  quite  possibly  derived  from  *il,  'God.' 

1  Henoe  BV.  has  always  for  'USh  and  *U&n,  and  for  'llim  in  Is.  i  29,  'terebinth,' 
either  in  the  margin  or  (Is.  vi.  18 ;  Hos.  iy.  18)  in  the  text. 

s  Tristram,  NHB.  pp.  867-4l71i  400 1 
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removed  from  thence  unto  the  mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  J 
and  pitched  his  tent^  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Ai  on  tiie 
east :  and  there  he  boilded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd.    9  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  cm 
still  toward  the  ^SoutL 

1  Heb.  Negeh,  the  sonthem  tnot  of  Jndfth. 

Beitin,  10  miles  N.  of  Jenisalem,  see  more  fdlly^  on  xxriiL  12.  *Ai 
is  very  i>robabIy  the  present  ffaiyan^  a  ruined  site  2^  miles  ESE.  of 
Beitin,  with  a  deep  ravine  on  the  N.  (Jos.  viii  11),  and  with  a  hill 
between  it  and  Beitln,  from  which  (c£  xiii.  Iti)  the  Jordan-valley  and 
N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  plainly  visible  (Bob.  BB.  n.  575; 
PEPyr.  n.  3t3,  iiL  81—35;  of.  Conder,  Twt  Work,  258  f.,  and  Ai  in 
jEncB.  and  DB.), 

the  mountain.    See  on  xiii.  10. 

the  west.  Lit  the  sea.  The  '  sea '  (i.e.  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  is  in 
Heb.  the  re^ar  expression  for  the  West  Its  use  in  the  Pent  is  an 
indication  that  this  irats  written  by  men  who  had  lived  long  enough  in 
Palestine  for  the  'sea'  to  have  come  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  Cf. 
W.  K  Smith,  OT.  in  the  Jewish  Church,  828  ('326). 

9.  jawmeyed,  viz.  by  stages,  as  is  customary  in  the  East.  ^  The 
word  used  means  properly  to  pluck  up  (sc.  the  pegs  of  the  tent),  i.e.  to 
move  tent  or  camp :  it  thus  becomes  the  standing  word  for  to  journey 
(xiii.  11,  XX.  1 ;  ]&.  xii.  37,  &c.). 

toward  the  South.  Or,  the  NegA, — ^the  word  (meaning  property  the 
dry  land^)  being  used  in  a  technical  geoCTapliical  sense  (as  is  indicated 
by  RVm.)  of  a  particular  district  of  Judah,  intermediate  in  elevation, 
and  also  in  character  {DB.  or  JSncB.^  b.v.  Negbb;  EG.  278—286), 
between  the  'hill  country'  (Jos.  xv.  48)  around  Hebron,  &c.^  and  the 
wilderness  et-Tih,  N.  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  Negeb  began  on 
the  N.  a  little  S.  of  Dh^eriyeh  (prob.  the  ancient  Debir),  10  miles  NNB. 
of  Beer-sheba,  and  it  seems  to  have  extended  as  far  S.  as  Eadesh  (xiv. 
7).  The  cities  situated  in  the  Negeb  are  enumerated  in  Joe.  xv.  21— 
82.  When  used  in  the  technical  sense  here  explained,  'south'  is  in 
RV.  regularly  printed  with  a  capital  S  (e.g.  Dt  L  7 ;  Jer.  xiii.  19), 

10—20.  This  narrative  represents  Abram  in  a  new  light  Anzious  lest 
his  personal  safety  should  be  indirectly  endangered  by  his  wife's  beauty,  he 
manifests  a  want  of  candour  which,  when  discovered,  not  only  brings  him 
into  difficulties  which  might  easily  have  proved  more  serious  than,  happily, 
they  actually  were,  but  also  subjects  him  to  a  humiliating  rebuke  on  the  part 
of  the  PharaoL  Untruthfolness  and  dissimulation  are  extremely  oommon 
faults  in  the  East ;  and  it  would  be  manifestly  uigust  to  measure  Abram  by  a 
Christian  standard :  nevertheless,  the  narrator  is  dearly  conscious  that  he  feU 
below  the  standard  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  attain,  and  contrasts 
him  unfavourably  with  the  upright  and  straightforward  heathen  king.  Gt  the 
similar  narratives,  xz.,  xxvL  6 — 11. 

^  The  root  is  not  in  use  in  Heb.,  but  it  is  common  in  Aramaic. 
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^  10  Aud  there  was  a  fiunine  in  the  land :  and  Abram  went  J 
down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  fiunine  was  sore  in 
the  land  11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to 
enter  into  i^ypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  his  wife.  Behold  now^ 
I  know  tbat  thou  art  a  &ir  woman  to  look  upon:  12  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall 
say,  This  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me,  but  they  will  save 
thee  aliva  13  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  toy  sister :  that  it  may 
be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake,  and  that  my  soul  may  lire  because 


10.  There  bein?  no  artificial  irrigation  in  Palestine,  and  the 
country  being  largdy  dependent  for  its  fertility^  upon  the  annual 
rainfall,  a  famine  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  it  (cf.  Am.  iv.  6,  7, 
and  elsewhere) :  on  the  other  hand,  the  yearly  rise  of  the  Nile,  which 
secured  the  fertility  of  Egypt^  rarely  failed;  so  that  Egypt  was  the 
country  to  which,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Canaan,  the  mhabitants 
would  nat«irally  turn  (cf.  zxvi.  1,  xlii.  1  £). 

ftifnt  down.  Viz.  pom  the  high  ground  of  Canaan — the  expression 
regularly  used  of  one  ioumeying  nt)m  Canaan  into  Egypt  (e.g.  xtiv.  21) ; 
as  conversely  '  come  (or  go)  up  is  said  as  regularly  of  a  journey  in  the 
opposite  direction  (e.g.  xiii.  1,  zliv.  17,  24). 

to  sqjoum  there.  I.e.  to  stay  there  temporarily — the  regular  mean- 
ing of  the  word  (Is.  lii.  4 ;  cf  on  cL  xv.^  13). 

11.  From  zii.  4,  compared  with  xvii.  17,  it  appears  that  Sarai  was 
at  this  time  at  least  65  years  of  age;  and  it  has  often  been  wondered 
why  Abram  should  have  been  in  alarm  on  the  ground  stated,  and  why 
the  Pharaoh  should  have  been  attracted  by  her  beauty.  ^  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  statements  about 
Sarai's  age  belong  to  a  different  document  (P)  from  the  one  (J)  which 
narrates  the  visit  to  Ilgypt:  the  author  of  the  latter  evidently  pictured 
Sarai  as  still  a  comparatively  young  woman.  There  are  other  chrono- 
logical discrepancies  in  Gen.,  which  are  to  be  similarly  explained 
(c£  on  xxi.  15,  xxiv.  67,  xxxv.  8,  and  pp.  262,  365  n.,  368,  398). 

13.  my  sister.  The  statement  was  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth 
(see  xz.  12; :  so  that  it  was  a  prevarication  on  Abram's  part ;  a  fact  of 
vital  importance  on  the  question  at  issue  was  purposely  concealed,  and 
a  fadse  impression  was  thereby  created. 

that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake.  That  I  may  be  treated 
with  friendliness,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  sister. 

my  soul.  The  '  soul,'  in  Heb.  psychology,  is  the  seat  of  feeling  and 
emotion;  hence  in  poetry,  or  choice  prose,  *my  (thy,  his,  &c.)  soul' 
becomes  a  pathetic  periphrasis  for  the  personal  pron., — often,  indeed, 
in  poetry  interchan^g  with  it  in  the  parallel  clause.  See  xxvii.  4, 
19,  25,  31  (bv  the  side  of  the  pron.  in  m  7, 10) ;  Nu.  xxiii  10  (RVm.); 
Jud.  zvL  30  Heb.;  Is.  L  14,  xlii.  1,  Iv.  8,  Ixi.  10,  Ixvi.  3,  &c. 
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of  tiiee.  14  And  it  came  to  pass,  tiliat,  when  Abram  was  come  J 
into  Egypt>  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  very 
fait.  16  And  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  praised  her 
to  Pharaoh:  and  tiiie  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house. 
16  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake:  and  he  had 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he^aases,  and  menserrants,  and  maid- 
servants^  and  she-asses,  and  camels.  17  And  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Saral 

16.  Pharaoh.  The  official,  not  the  persopal,  designation  of  the 
IlgSrptiaii  king.  The  word  is  the  hierogl^hic  Pr-^  which  means 
properly  the  (xreat  House,  and  in  inscriptionB  of  the  '  Old  Kingdom  * 
{1 — 11  dynasties)  denotes  simply  the  royal  house  or  estate,  but  after- 
wards— something  in  the  manner  of  the  'Sublime  Forte' — ^became 
ffradually  a  title  of  the  monarch  himself  ^  and  finally  (in  the  22nd  and 
following  dynasties)  was  prefixed  to  the  king's  personal  name  (as  in 
'  Pharaoh  Necho  *)•  See  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  term 
by  Mr  F.  LL  Griffith,  in  the  DB.  s.v.  Pharaoh,  ^  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  narrative  to  indicate  what  'Pharaoh'  is  here  meant;  but  ii^ 
on  account  of  xiv.  1  (p.  156),  Abram  is  assigned  rightly  to  c.  2300  B.a 
it  will  have  been  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  12'th  (Brunch,  Budge,  HisL 
qfEg,  m.,  ch.  i.),  or  13th  fPetrie,  Hist,  of  Eg.  i.  206)  dynasty. 

icas  taken  into  Pharaohs  hotm—OT  palace;^  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Eastern  princes  of  arbitrarily  selecting  beautiful  women  to 
be  added  to  their  harems.  Polygamy  was  not  the  rule  in  Egypt;  but 
wealthy  Egyptians,  and  especially  the  Pharaohs,  often  had  two  or  more 
wives:  see  J&man,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  74 — 6,  142,  151 — 3. 

16.  entreated.    I.e.  treated :  an  archaism.     So  Ex.  v.  22,  a/. 

and  he  had.  I.e.  and  he  came  to  have,  received.  The  presents 
are  given  for  the  sake  of  his  supposed  sister:  Abram,  by  accepting 
them,  thus  places  himself  in  a  false  position.  The  animals  mentionea 
appear  elsewhere  also,  along  with  slaves,  as  forming  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  nomadic  patriarchs:  c£  xxiv.  35,  xxxii.  14 f.;  also  Jobi.  3,  xlii.  12. 
The  mention  of  cameb  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  anachronism;  for 
the  camel  was  not  used  or  bred  in  ancient  I^jrpt,  nor  does  it  appear 
'in  any  inscription  or  painting  before  the  Greek  period'  (Erman,  p.  493 : 
cf.  W.  Max  Miiller,  EncR  634 ;  Sayce,  EHH.  169):  they  would  how- 
ever be  a  very  natural  gift  for  a  nomad  sheikh,  and  they  might  have 
been  readily  procured  for  the  purpose  from  traders  (cf.  xxxvii.  35). 

menservants  and  maidservants.  Le.  male  and  female  slaves.  See 
Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  10,  11  Ws  (Heb.  as  w,  9,  10):  cf.  ch.  xx.  14,  xxiv.  35. 

17.  A  mysterious  sickness  fell  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  house,  which, 
it  must  be  assumed,  aroused  suspicions,  and  so  led  to  inquiries  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

^  Bee  examples  of  its  ase,  similar  to  those  in  Qen.,  in  the  'Tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers*  (see  on  oh.  zzzix.,  p.  886)  in  Petrie's  £pyp.  Talu,  n.  53 — 64. 
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Abram'8  vifa  18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said.  What  J 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
that  she  was  thy  wife?  19  Why  saidst  thou^  She  is  my  sister? 
BO  that  I  took  her  to  be  my  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy 
wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way.  20  And  Pharaoh  gave  men 
charge  concerning  him :  and  they  brought  him  on  the  way,  and 
his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 


Chapter  XIIL 

fetvt/m  into  Canaan;  and  Lot's  aeparaJtion  from  him. 

1  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  J 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had^  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  South. 

2  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

3  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  South  even  to  Beth-el, 
unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Beth-el  and  Ai ;  4  unto  the  place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had  made 
there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  5  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks, 
and  herds,  and  tent&  |  6  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  P 

plagtued..,mth  plagues  (frXrjyaC).  Pro^ly  struck.,, with  strokes 
(Dt.  xvii.  8), — of  severe  Bickness,  as  1  E.  viu.  37,  Ps.  xxxviii.  11. 

18,  19.  Pharaoh,  displeased,  rebukes  Abram  for  his  prevarication : 
and  bids  him,  with  some  peremptoriness,  take  his  wife  with  him  and 
depart. 

20.  ^  gave  men  charge  concerning  him.  Or,  appointed  men  over  him ; 
1.6.  assigned  him  an  escort,  to  accompany  him  to  the  frontier. 

brought  him  on  the  way.  lit.  sent  him  on:  cf.  xviiL  16;  and  it/bo- 
irifiTTtiv  Acts  XV.  3,  xxi.  5. 

Xm.  1 — 5.  Abram  returns  to  the  place  where  he  had  built  the 
altar  near  Bethel  (xii.  8). 

1.  the  South.    See  on  xii.  9. 

2.  The  narrator  draws  a  picture  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Abram.    Cf.  xxiv.  35. 

3.  on  his  journeys.  ^  Bather,  by  his  stages  Qitpluckings  up:  cf.  on 
xiL  9 ;  and  see  Ex.  xvii.  1 ;  Nu.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  RVm.).  But  the  word 
'journey'  (Fr.  joum^)  seems  in  these  passages  to  b»e  used  in  its  old 
etymological  sense  of  *  a  dav's  travel' 

6 — 13.    Lot  separates  himself  from  Abram. 
6.     Fs  account  of  the  cause  of  the  separation:  there  was  not 
sufficient  pasture  for  their  united   flocks.     Cf.  xxxvi.  7  (also  P), 
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them;  that  they  might  dwell  together :  for  their  sabstanoe  was  P 
great,  bo  that  they  could  not  dwell  together.  |  7  And  there  was  J' 
a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen 
of  Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelled 
then  in  the  land.  8  And  Abram  said  nnto  hot,  Let  there  be  no 
sirife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  are  brethren.  9  Is  not  tte 
whole  land  before  thee  ?  separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me : 
if  tiiau  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if 
thou  take  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left  10  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  ^Pkdn  of  Jordan,  that 

^  Or,  CireU 

where  a  similar  reason  is  assi^ed  for  the  separation  of  Esau  from 
Jacob.  The  verse  was  in  its  onginal  context  followed  immediately  by 
V,  ll^  12». 

7.  J's  account  of  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot :  dis- 
putes arising  between  their  respective  herdmen  (cf.  zzL  25,  zxvi  20  ff.). 

Perizzite.  So,  together  with  *  Canaanite,'  zzxiv.  30,  Jud.  i.  4,  5 ; 
alone,  Josh.  xvii.  15;  and  in  the  lists  of  nations  dispossessed  by  Israel, 
ch.  XV.  20,  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  Bt  vii.  1,  al,  To  judge  firom  the  first-named 
passages,  the  Perizasites  were  a  people  of  central  Palestine;  but  more  is 
not  definitely  known  about  them.  It  is  thought  by  some  (Sayce,  Bacea 
qf  the  OT.  120;  Moore,  Judges^  p.  17)  that  the  word  is  not  the  name 
of  a  tribe  at  all,  but  that  it  is  connected  with  perazly  'country-folk, 
peasantry'  (Dt.  iii.  5;  1  S.  vi.  18),  and  denoted  the  village  population 
of  Canaan,  me/ellahint  or  labourers  on  the  soil 

8,  9.  Such  disputes  between  relations  are  unseemly;  so  Abram 
proposes  a  separation,  and  though  he  is  the  elder,  generously  ofiers  his 
nephew  the  first  choice. 

8.    brethren.    I.e.  near  relatives:  cf.  xiv.  14,  16,  xxiv.  27,  xxix,  12. 

10.  There  is  a  'conspicuous  hill,'  a  little  K  of  Bethel  (cf.  on  xiL  8), 
commanding  a  wide  prospect,  upon  or  near  which  the  narrator  may 
have  pictured  Lot  and^  Aoram  as  standing.  '  To  the  East  there  rises 
in  the  foreground  the  jagged  range  of  the  hills  above  Jericho;  in  the 
distance  the  dark  wall  of  Moab;  between  them  lies  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  its  course  marked  b^  the  track  of  tropical  forest  growth 
[the  'pride  of  Jordan'  of  Jer.  xii.  5,  xlix.  19  =  L  44  Zech.  xL  3],  in 
which  its  rushing  stream  is  enveloped ' ;  while  on  the  S.  and  W,  appear 
the  bleak  hills  of  Judah  (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  218). 

the  Oval  of  Jordan  (Heb.  JSUkkdr,  a  'round').  The  Kikkdr  was  the 
specific  name  of  the  basm  consisting  of  the  lower  and  broader  part  of 
the  Jordan^valley  (beginning  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea),  and 
including  apparently  (see  p.   170  £)  the  Dead  Sea  itself  ^  and  the 

^  See  howeTer  ihe  foUowing  footnote. 
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it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed./' 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  like  the  garden  of  the  LobD|  like  the 
land  of  Egypt^  as  thou  goest  unto  Zoar.    11  So  Lot  chose  him 
all  the  Plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east :  |  and  they  P 
separated  themselves  the  one  from  the  other.      12   Abram 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  CanaaUi  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of 
the  Plain,  |  and  moved  his  tent  as  &r  as  Sodom.    13  Now  the  J 
men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  against  the  Lord 
exceedingly.    14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that 

small  plain  at  its  S.  end  (v.  12,  zix.  17,  25,  28,  29;  Dt.  xxziv.  3; 
2  S.  xviii.  23) ;  the  'Eikkdr  of  the  Jordan'  (here,  9. 11,  and  1 E.  vii.  46) 
bemg  in  particular  the  part  ioclttding  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan 
(see  tnrther  DB*  8.v.  Plain,  4).  The  Jordan-valley,  once  (see  p.  168) 
a  sea-bottom,  contains  lar^  patches  of  salt  and  banren  soil;  out  in 
some  parts,  esp.  about  Jericho  (where  ancientiv  there  were  beautiful 
palm-groves),  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  (cf.  tiie  last  note),  it  is 
eztremelv  fertile,  and  produces  exuberant  vegetation  (see  HG.  483  £, 
487,  489);  and  the  writer,  it  seems,  pictured  it  as  bavinff  been  still 
more  fertile  than  it  was  in  his  own  day,  before  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
had  been  destroyed  (xix.  24 — 28). 

fvell  watered.  Especially  about  Jericho,  and  across  the  Jordan, 
where  numerous  streams,  descending  into  the  Kikkdr,  form  lines  of 
verdure  along  the  mountain  sides.  Ezek.  (xvL  48  f.)  attributes  the 
sin  of  Sodom  to  its  ease  of  living  and  material  prosperity. 

like  the  garden  of  JehovaJi  (Is.  li.  3).  I.e.  the  garden  of  Eden, — 
well-irrigated,  and  a  type  of  fertility  (cf.  on  ii  8). 

like  the  land  qf  Egmt.  Also  imgated  by  a  river,  and  celebrated 
for  the  fertility  of  its  sou. 

as  tkougaeat  unto  Zo*ar,  near  the  SK  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
p.  170).^  The  words  connect  with  welt  watered  every  where,  and  define 
the  S.  limit  of  the  area  once,  as  the  writer  supposes,  thus  well-watered 
and  fertile'.  But  possibly  ^o*an  ^Pesh.)  should  be  read,  the  name  of 
the  well-known  citj  (Tanis)  in  the  NE.  of  the  Delta. 

11.  Such  a  fair  prospect  was  more  than  Lot  was  able  to  resist:  so 
heedless  of  the  prior  claim  possessed  by  his  uncle,  and  heedless  also  of 
the  character  of  those  whom  he  would  thereby  have  living  around  him 
(v.  13),  he  chose  for  himself  the  Kikkdr  of  Jordan. 

13.  The  verse  is  intended  partly  to  shew  Lot's  indifference,  partly 
to  prepare  for  cL  xix,  and  partly  also  to  illustrate  the  providence 
which  preserved  Abram  from  association  with  such  men. 

14-~17.  The  reward  of  Abram's  unselfishness.  Being  now  left 
alone  in  the  land,  he  receives  a  new  and  emphatic  repetition  of  the 

^  This  V9ne^  And  v.  12^  (of.  ziy.  3),  re«d,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  if  the  writer, 
though  he  did  not  (p.  170)  think  of  the  oities  of  the  Kikkdr  as  snbmerged,  neTerthe- 
len  pictured  the  Bead  Sea  aa  non-existent  at  this  time.     Cf.  Qonkel,  p.  159  f. 
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Lot  iras  separated  from  him,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  J 
from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  southward  and 
eastward  and  westward :  15  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest, 
to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  16  And  I  wiU 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can 
nimiber  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be 
numbered.  17  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it 
and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  unto  thee  will  I  give  it.  18  And 
Abram  moved  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  by  the  ^oaks  of 
Mamre,  which  are  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord. 

1  Or,  terehifahM 

promises  preyiouBly  given  (xii.  2,  7\  and  is  encouraged  («.  17)  to  move 
about  freely  in  the  country  destined  to  become  ultimately  the  possession 
of  his  descendants. 

In  Gal.  iii.  16  this  passage, — or  the  similar  one^  xvii.  8, — is  referred 
to  by  St  Paul  as  shewing  that  the  promises  given  to  Abram  (the 
*  lana '  being  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense)  were  fulfilled  in  Christ 
On  the  argument  of  the  apostle  (in  which '  seeds '  is  shewn  by  post-BibL 
Jewish  usage  to  signify  not  contemporary,  but  successive  generations), 
see  the  present  writer's  note  in  the  Expositor^  Jan.  1889,  p.  18  ff. 

16.  as  the  dust  qfthe  earth.  So  zxviii.  14.  Of.  the  comparison  to 
the  stars,  zv.  5,  xxiL  17,  xxvi.  4,  and  to  the  sand,  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12. 

18.  Abram  now  moves  southwards,  as  far  as  Hebron,  on  the  high- 
ground  (or  *hill  country')  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  48 — 60, — Hebron  is 
3040  ft.  above  the  Medit.  Sea),  19  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem. 

the  terebinths  (xii.  6)  of  Mamre.  So  xviii.  1  (J^ ;  and  xiv.  13 
(where,  as  in  xiv.  24,  Mamre  appears  as  the  name  of  a  local  sheikh  or 
chief,  the  owner  of  the  terebinths):  'Mamre'  also  occurs  (in  P)  in 
descriptions  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  is  said  to  be  '  in  front  of 
Mamre,'  xxiii.  17,  19  (where  Mamre  is  identified  with  Hebron),  xxv.  9, 
xHx.  30,  L  13.  The  site  has  not  been  identified;  though  if  the  present 
mosque  fp.  228)  is  really  built  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  if  '  in 
front  of  has  its  usual  topographical  sense  of  'East  of,'  it  will  have 
been  not  far  W.  of  the  present  mosque.  From  Josephus'  time  (see  BJ, 
IV.  9.  7)  to  the  present  day,  terebinths  or  oaks,  called  by  the  name  of 
Abraham,  have  oeen  shewn  at  different  spots  near  Hebron  (see  a  view 
of  the  present  'Oak  of  Abraham'  in  L,  and  B.  L  283);  but  none  has 
any  real  claim  to  mark  the  authentic  site  of  the  ancient  *  Mamre '  (see 
further  particulars  in  the  writer's  art.  Mamre  in  DB.y, 

^  Sozomen  (HE,  n.  4),  in  BpeakiDg  of  the  *  Abraham's  Oak '  of  CoDstantine's 
time  (two  miles  N.  of  Hebron),  adds  that  it  was  regarded  as  saored,  saorifices  being 
offered  beside  it,  and  libations  and  other  offerings  being  cast  into  a  weU  olose  by, 
until  these  obsenranoes  weie  suppressed  by  Oonstantine  as  superstitious.  Cf.  Ens. 
Vita  Carut,  m.  53. 
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in  Hebron.  Afterwards  an  important  city  of  Jndah:  according  to 
Joe.  XV.  18  f.  taken  by  Caleb;  and  for  7|  years  the  seat  of  David's 
kingdom  (2  S.  iL  1 — i,  v.  1 — 5) :  3  S.  ziv.  7,  12,  also,  shew  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  sanctuary.  It  is  now  a  'long  stone  town,'  stretching 
from  N  W.  to  SE. '  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  bare  terraced  hill.'  Its  modem 
name  is  sl-JifaKl,  *ihe  friend,'  aboreviated  from  'the  town  of  the  friend 
of  Gkxi/  the  name  (see  Is.  xli.  8 ;  2  Gh.  zz.  7 ;  Jas.  ii.  23)  by  which 
Abraham  is  known  among  Mohammedans  (Kor.  iv.  124).   C^on  xziii.  2. 

*By  thus  separating  from  Abram,  and  voluntarily  quitting  Canaan,  Lot 
resigns  his  daun  to  it,  and  the  later  territorial  relations  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
(xix.  30— 3b),  and  Israel,  are  prefigured.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  departure 
of  hoif  Abram  becomeB  the  central  figure  of  the  following  narrativei  The 
incident  is,  further,  narrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  afibrd  a  fresh  illustration  of 
Abram's  spiritual  greatness,  in  his  self-denying  and  peace-loving  disposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  God's  providential  care  for  him '  (Dillm.). 


Chapter  XIY. 

Expedition  of  ChedarWomer  and  his  allies  against  the  cities 
of  the  Kikkar.  Abram's  rescue  qf  Lot.  The  episode  qf 
Mekhizedek 

Abram  appears  here  in  a  new  character,  not  merely  as  a  patriarch  having 
peaceful  dealings  with  the  natives  of  Palestine,  but  as  a  warrior,  defeating  with 
a  handful  of  followers  a  combination  of  powerful  kings  from  the  East  The 
aim  of  the  narrative  is  evidently  to  magnify  Abram :  be  *  defeats  kings,  he  is 
blessed  by  a  king,  he  will  not  take  from  a  king  even  ss  much  as  a  shoe-latchet^' : 
be  is,  moreover,  disinterested,  independent,  and  highminded.  The  style  and 
phraseology  of  the  chapter  shew  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  J,  E,  or  P, 
but  that  it  is  taken  from  some  independent  source  (hence  iSS^=  special  source) : 
it  has  tome  afllnities  with  P,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  its 
being  attributed  to  him:  the  general  style  and  literary  character  of  the 
narrative  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Bsekiei 
and  the  exile  (cf.  p.  xvi).  The  archaeological  learning,  implied  in  w,  6,  7,  if 
not  also  in  w,  1 — 3,  8,  9,  recalls  the  antiquarian  notices  in  Di  ii.  10—12,  20 — 
23,  ilL  9, 11, 13^  14.  The  peculiarities  of  the  narrative,  its  contrast  with  the 
representations  of  J  and  £,  and  certain  improbabilities  which  have  been 
supposed  to  attach  to  it,  have  led  many  to  treat  it  as  unMstorical :  this  question 
will  be  better  considered,  after  the  chapter  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  the 
bearing  of  recent  archaeological  discovery  upon  it  has  been  estimated. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  by  recent  dis- 
coveries upon  the  names  of  the  four  kings  from  the  Bast,  mentioned  in  v.  1. 

^  Ckntiast  the  veiy  different  spirit  and  motives,  with  which  he  xeceives 
presents  in  zii.  16. 

*  See  more  fuUy,  on  some  points,  the  writer's  article  in  the  Guardian,  March  11, 
1896. 
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1.  Amraphdj  king  qf  Shin'ar.  Shin'ar,  we  already  know  (tee  on  z.  10), 
is  a  Hebrew  name  of  Babylonia,  No  name  '  Amraphel '  has  been  foond  as  yei 
in  the  inscriptions ;  but  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  it  ia  a  oormpt 
representation  of  Jfammur{d>iy  the  name  of  the  6th  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Babylon,  of  which  we  have  information^  Qammurabi,  according  to  a  nearly 
contemporary  chronological  register  of  part  of  this  dynasty,  recently  dis- 
coYcred^  reigned  for  43  years,— according  to  Prof  Sayce',  ko.  2376 — ^2333*: 
as  his  own  inscriptions  testify,  he  was  a  powerful  and  successful  ruler,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  oiganizing  and  consolidating  the  resources  of  his  country,  and  his 
ticiories  oyer  its  rival,  £lam,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness*.  In 
one  of  his  inscriptions  he  is  called  *adda  ['father,'  le.  ruler]  of  Martu^  or 
the  West  Laud,  an  expression  commonly  denothg  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  and  implying,  consequently,  if  it  has  the  same  meaning  here,  tlist 
he  claimed  to  rule  as  fieu*  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (cf.  Masp.  il  38  n.). 

2.  Arioch^  king  of  Ellasar,  In  all  probability  Eriaku  (or  Riakii^^  king 
of  Larsc^  now  Senkereb,  about  midway  between  Babylon  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  many  inscriptions,  dating  from  his 
own  time^,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  Qammurabl  His  inscriptions 
shew  that  he  was  ruler  not  only  of  Larsa,  but  also  of  Nippur,  Nisin,  Ur  (zL  28^ 
and  Eridu  (p.  52  n.) ;  so  we  must  picture  him  as  ruling  over  a  small  principality 
in  S.  Babylonia.  Further,  Eriaku  is  said  to  be  the  son  of '  Kudurmabuk,  adda 
of  YamutbalV  Kudurmabuk,  now,  is  not  a  Babylonian,  but  an  Elamitiah 
name, — Elam  being  (x.  22)  the  mountainous  region  across  the  Tigris,  B.  oi 
Babylonia;  and  Tamutbal  is  shewn  by  other  notices  to  have  been  a  province  in 
the  E.  part  of  S.  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Elam,  and  at  this  time  under  Elamite 
dominion.  It  thus  appears  that  at  the  time  in  question  the  Elamite  power  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  S.  Babylonia :  Kudurmabuk,  we  may  suppose,  ruled  him- 
self in  Tamutbal,  and,  supported  by  him,  his  son,  Eriaku,  maintained  himself  in 
Larsa  and  the  surrounding  parts  of  S.  Babylonia.    Eriaku's  father,  Kudur- 

1  The  11  kings  of  this  dynasty,  with  the  lengths  of  their  reigns  (in  all  811  yean) 
are  given  on  a  tablet  found  in  1880  by  Mr  Finches  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
list  may  be  seen  in  KB,  n.  286  fl.,  Maspero,  u.  27,  DB.  i.  226  (but  the  date  hen 
given  for  the  dynasty  has  been  since  abandoned  by  Honmiel :  see  note  4,  below),  or 
Sayoe,  Early  Israel  (1899),  p.  281. 

*  L.  W.  King,  JJettert  and  Inacriptiofu  of  ^ammurabi,  ni.  (translations),  1900, 
pp.  Ivi.— Izxi.,  2l2>>263:  of.  Pinches,  OT.  in  the  light  of  the  reeorde  dte.  211  if. 

*  Early  I$rael,  p.  281. 

*  The  date  b.o.  depends  in  part  upon  statements  made  by  later  kings :  as  these 
are  not  in  all  oases  perfectly  consistent,  and  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  figures 
is  on  independent  grounds  open  to  question,  other  scholars  arrive  at  somewhat 
different  dates  for  Hammurabi,  as  2842—2288  (Bogers),  2287—2232  (Maspero), 
e.  2200  (King),  2180—2087  (Hommel,  Ea^.  Timet,  x.  (1899),  211).  See  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Bogers,  Hitt,  of  Ba&.  and  A$s.  (1900),  x.  818—848. 

*  See  particulars  of  his  reign  in  Maspero,  u.  89 — 44,  or  the  Introd.  to  King, 
op.  eit.  He  constructed  among  other  things  a  system  of  oamJs  in  Babylonia. 
Beoently  also  a  very  interesting  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  him,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  civil  and  criminal  legislation  of  Ex.  xzi. — xxiii.,  has  been 
discovered :  see  Johns,  The  oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  world  (1908). 

*  KB.  ni.  1,  p.  98  ff.  The  reading  of  the  name  has  however  been  disputed, 
and  most  Assyriologists  prefer  to  read  Rim-Sin  (so  in  KB. :  of.  Masp.  n.  29  n.). 

'  See  the  inscription  cited  by  the  present  writer  in  Hogarth's  Authority  and 
Archaeology,  p.  40  (from  KB,  m.  1,  p.  99);  Pinches,  p.  219. 
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mabaky  tlao  receires  the  same  title  'adda  of  Marto,'  which  is  giren  to 
Hamnmrabi ;  he  appears  therefore  to  hare  claimed  the  same  kind  of  aathority 
over  Syria  and  the  West  which  was  ckimed  by  QammnrabL 

BrentoaUy,  howerer,  the  Blamite  mle  in  B.  Babylonia  was  brought  to  aa 
end,  Hammurabi  (as  another  inscription  states)  defeating  both  Eriakn  and  his 
father  Kudnrmabok,  and,  in  his  31st  year,  adding  Tamutbal  to  his  domain  \ 
It  may  be  oonjectured  that  it  was  dler  this  victory,  which  secnred  Qam- 
mnrabi's  sapremaoy  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
*  adda  of  Martu,'  quoted  abo?e. 

3.  Chedoria'Smer,  king  qf  Elam,  Elam  (x.  22)  has  been  long  known  as 
an  important  country,  with  a  rery  ancient  ciTilization,  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions ;  Chedorla'Omer  also  was  clearly  a  genuine  EUmite  name, — ^for 
Kudar  (meaning  perhaps  '  servant ')  was  known  to  occur  in  other  proper  names 
belonging  to  Elam,  and  La'Gmer,  or,  as  it  might  be  pronounced,  LagGmer  (lxx. 
Aoyo/AiMp\  is  the  name  of  an  Elamite  deity,  mentioned  by  Asfthurbanipal  (KB,  tl 
205), — but  until  lately  no  independent  mention  of  it  had  been  found.  In  1892, 
however,  Mr  T.  G.  Pinches'  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  three  inscribed 
tablets,  containing  a  name,  which,  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  middle 
part  is  not  certain,  has  been  read  oo^jecturally  Ktidurlach{1)gunuU,  or 
(Hommel)  Kudurdugmal^  and  so  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  Heb. 
ChedorWomer.  Other  Assyriologists,  however,  hold  that  the  &ct8  do  not 
justify  this  identification';  so  that,  at  best,  it  must  be  considered  doubtftiL 
The  tablets  are  of  very  late  date  {e,  300  B.O.),  and  are  written  also  in  a  florid, 
poetical  style,  so  that  they  have  not  the  value  of  contemporary  records :  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  based  upon  more 
ancient  materials,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  genuine  historical  fiEMSta  The 
tablets  are  much  mutilated  in  parts,  but  their  general  gist  is  dear:  they 
describe  how  Kudurlachgumal  invaded  Babylonia  with  his  troops,  plundering 
its  cities  and  temples,  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  Babylon  itsell  A  couple 
of  extracts  may  be  quoted — 

(1)  The  gods...in  their  faithful  counsel  to  Kudurlachgumal,  king  of  Elam, 
said  (?), '  Descend,'  and  the  thing  that  imto  them  was  good  [they  performed, 
and]  he  exercised  sovereignty  in  Babylon,  [and]  placed  [his  throne  ?]  in  Babylon, 

the  city   of  the   king  of  the  gods,  Marduk Diir-^-il&ni,  the   son  of 

Eri-^kua,  who  [had  carried  off?]  the  spoil,  sat  [on]  the  throne  of  dominion. 

(2)  Who  is  Kudttrlachgu[mal],  the  maker  of  the  evib  ?  He  has  assembled 
also  the  Umman-manda  [see  on  v.  1,  below] ;  he  has  laid in  ruins. 

Ifi  however,  Kudurlachgumal  is  rightly  identified  with  Chedorla'Omer,  the 
Eri-6kua  mentioned  here  can  hardly  be  different  from  the  Eriaku,  king  of 
Larsa,  referred  to  above.  The  inscriptions  do  not  explain  the  relative  positions 
of  Kudurlachgumal  and  Kudurmabuk,  Eriakn's  father;  but  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  Kudurlachgumal  (as  king  of  Elam)  was  over-lord  of  Kudurmabuk, 
the  adda  of  Tamutbal,  and  of  his  son  Eriaku,  king  of  Larsa.  Kuduriach- 
gttmal's  victories  in  Babylonia  will  naturally  have  preceded  Hammurabi's  final 

>  See  King,  p.  Ixvii.,  and  the  anoient  ehroniole,  p.  237,  or  Pinches,  p.  212. 
•  TravM,  Viet.  Intt.  xxn.  46  ff. ;  OT.  in  the  light  Ac,  223  ff. 
*'King,  Letten  of  J^ammwabit  i.  (1898),  uv. — lvi.  (see  an  abstract  of  his 
argument  in  the  Addenda);  Ball,  p.  70;  Zimmem,  KAT.*  486. 
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and  saoceaBftil  effort  to  thske  off  the  Elamite  supremacj,  wad  Wng  to  ao  end 
the  kingdom  of  Eriakn.  The  expedition  narrated  in  the  {nreeent  chj^iter,  if 
historical,  mtut  also  be  assigned  to  the  same  period :  Rudnrlachgumal,  it 
must  be  astiuned,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  exercised  by  him  over  Babylonia, 
obliged  Qammnrabi  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  campaign  ^ 

4.  Tid^alykingqfChiim,  A'Tudchula^sonof  Oassa,' is  mentioned  fai  one 
of  the  three  inscriptions  found  by  Mr  PincheSi  as  spoiling  and  plundering ;  the 
mutilated  condition  of  the  tablet  does  not  permit  anything  more  definite  to  be 
said  of  him*. 

XIV.    1  And  it  came  to  peas  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king  SS 
of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUaaar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  ^Qoiim,  2  that  they  made  war  with  Bera  king 
of  Sodom^  and  with  Birsha  king  of  Qomorrahy  Shiuab  king  of 

^  Or,  nalionM 

1 — 4.  The  five  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  Kikkar  (ziii.  10)  reTolt 
against  Chedorla'omer. 

1.  On  the  kings  mentioned  in  this  verse,  see  the  Introd.  above. 
Gotim.    The  ordinary  Heb.  word  for  *  nations '  (so  AV.)  ;  as  this, 

however,  seems  to  jdeld  no  satisfactory  sense,  BV.  understands  the 
word  as  a  proper  name.  No  people  Gaiim  is,  however,  otherwise 
known;  and  hence  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  conjecture  has  been  widely 
acceptCKcL,  that  Gotim  is  a  corruption  of  Gutim,  the  GiUi  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, a  people  living  R  of  the  Little  Zab,  corresponding  to  the  K  part 
of  the  present  Kurdistan.  Professor  Sayce,  however,  suggests  that 
Goiim  may  be  retained  in  its  usual  sense  of  'nations,'  and  understood 
of  the  Umman'tnandaj  or  *  hordes'  of  northern  peoples,  who  are  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  in  the  inscriptions  as  invading  Assvria,  and 
who,  on  one  of  the  tablets  quoted  above  (p.  157),  are  also  said  to  have 
been  gathered  together  by  Eudurlachgumal. 

2.  Of  the  kings  named  in  this  verse,  nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  is  stated  in  the  present  chapter.  Bera'  and  Birsha'  may  be 
intended  by  the  writer  to  suggest  the  meanings  with  evU  (^)  and 
vrith  tcickedness  Q^^j,  respectively. 

8hin*ab*  For  the  name,Triedr.  Delitzsch  {Paradiea,  294)  compares 
Sanibu,  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king  mentioned  by  Tiglath* 
pileser  III.  (KAT.*  p.  257). 

1  Ohedorla'omer  is  evidently  the  leader  of  the  expedition  in  Gen.  xiv.  (w.  4,  5). 

*  Mr  King  ({.e.  p.  liii.),  and  Bir  BaU  (p.  70)  question  also  the  identifications  of 
Eri-6kaa,  and  Tadohnla:  in  particular,  Mr  King  obserres,  neither  £ri-dkaa  nor 
Tadohnla  Is  in  the  inscriptions  styled  *king.*    See  also  KAT.*  867. 

The  mention  of  Chedurla'omer  (*Kudnr-lnggamar,'  'Kudur-La^^hamar*)  quoted 
by  Hommel,  AHT.  178—180  (cf.  165,  195),  and  Sayoe,  EHH,  pp.  12  a.,  27,  is 
admitted  to  rest  upon  a  false  reading  of  Dr  Soheil's  (see  Sayce,  in  the  Eip.  IH'nut, 
Mar.  1899,  p.  267,  Ball,  p.  68;  and  more  fully  King,  le,  p.  xxt.  fl.):  the  reading 
Kudnr-Laghghamar,  in  Sayoe,  EHH.  26—8,  Calls  through  on  the  same  ground.  In 
Hommel's  treatment  of  Gen.  ziv.  in  ABT,  p.  147  fl;  there  is  much  Uuit  is  Terj 
arbitrary  and  hypothetical. 
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Admah,  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  8S 
(the  same  is  Zoar).  3  All  these  ^joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim  (the  same  is  the  Salt  Sea).  4  Twelve  years  they  served 
Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled.  6  And 
in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that 
were  with  him,  and  smote  the  Bephaim  in  Ashteroth-kamaim, 

^  Or,  Joined  themuloei  together  against 

Admah  and  i^eboiim  are  mentioned  also  in  x.  19,  and  (as  destroyed, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  Dt.  xxix.  23,  Hos.  xi.  8. 

Bda\  The  name  is  found  only  here  and  v,  8^  The  five  cities 
here  mentioned  are  in  Wisd.  z.  6  called  the  '  Pentapolis ' :  they  were 
situated,  in  all  probability,  at  the  extreme  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(see  p.  170  fA 

3.  AU  these  (the  kings  mentioned  in  t;.  1)  joined  together  in. 
More  exactly,  joined  together  (and  came)  unto,  i.e.  came  as  allies  unto. 

the  vale  of  Siddim.  Mentioned  only  in  this  chapter.  It  is  identi- 
fied here  with  the  Dead  Sea, — a  statement  which  can  be  correct,  only  if 
the  reference  is  to  the  eouthem  part  of  the  Sea,  which  is  very  much 
shallower  Ihan  the  northern  part,  and  where  in  Abram's  time  there 
may  have  been  dry  land  (cf.  pp.  169,  171). 

the  Salt  Sea.  One  of  the  Biblical  names  of  what  we  know  as  the 
Dead  Sea,  so  called  on  account  of  its  excessive  saltness, — ordinary  sea- 
water  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  salts,  whereas  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  contains  more  than  four  times  as  much  (about  24'50  per 
cent).  Its  saltness  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  about  it :  sahne 
sprincs  flow  into  it,  and  at  its  SW.  end  there  is  a  ridge  of  cliffs,  some 
600  feet  high,  and  five  miles  long,  composed  entirely  of  rock-salt  (cf. 
p.  169).    l!ue  name  recurs  Nu.  xxxiv.  3,  Dt  iii.  17,  Jos.  iii.  16,  al. 

4.  rebelled.  No  doubt,  by  refusing  the  customary  annual  tribute. 
C£  2  K.  xviii.  7,  xxiv.  1,  20. 

5 — 9.  The  march  of  Ghedorla'omer  and  his  allies.  It  ma^  be  pre- 
sumed that,  following  the  usual  route  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine,  tney 
would  march  up  along  the  Euphrates  to  Carchemish ;  and,  crossing  the 
river  there  (cf  on  xiL  4),  would  turn  southwards,  and,  passing  Damascus, 
come  down  upon  the  places  mentioned  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  In 
describing  these  places  the  writer  uses  the  names  of  prehistoric  peoples 
who,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  their  original  inhabitants. 

the  Bephaim.  A  giant  aboriginal  race,  reputed  to  have  once  in- 
habited parts  of  Palestine,  from  whom  certain  place-names  are  derived, 
and  whose  descendants — or  reputed  descendants — are  alluded  to  in 
historical  times.    Thus  there  was  a  '  vale  {^gmefi)  of  Rephaim '  SW.  of 

1  Hommers  attempted  identifioation  {AHT.  196-8)  with  a  oitj  (?)  of  nnoertain 
nte,  mentioned  in  Abb.  under  the  name  MaUtd,  Margu^  ifrc.,  has  been  shewn  by 
Mr  Johns  {Expoeitor,  Aog«  1898,  pp.  168--a0)  to  rest  npon  a  series  of  misnnder- 
standings. 
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and  the  Zuzim  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim  in  ^Shaveh-kiriathaim,  £3 
6  and  the  HoriteB  in  their  mount  Seir,  nnto  El-paran,  which  is  by 

^  Or,  the  plain  o/Kiriathaim 

Jerasalem  (Jos.  xv.  8,  al.) ;  in  2  S.  zxl  16,  18,  20,  22.  varioiu 
doughty  warriors  of  Gath  are  described  as  'sons  of  the  Rapna'  ^'the 
Hapna  being  meant  coUectiyely^  'the  Rephaim');  ftnd  inl)t  iiL  11, 
Og,  king  of  Bashan— just  the  region  here  referred  to  (see  the  next 
note)— IS  stated  to  have  been  '  of  the  remnant  of  the  Bephaim/ 

'Ashteroth'kamaim.  Probably  Tett  ^Ashtera^  a  hill,  with  remains 
of  ancient  walls,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  about  21  m.  £.  of 
the  Sea  of  Oalilee.    See  further  DB.^  or  EncB,,  8.y.  Ashtaroth. 

Zuzim.  Probably  the  same  as  the  Zamzummim^  according  to  tJie 
archaeological  note  JDt.  ii.  20,  21,  the  Ammonite  name  of  a  giant 
people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  region  N£  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ammonites.    See  further  DB,  8.y. 

in  Ham,  Not  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  conjectured  (from  the 
context)  to  haye  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ammonite  capital 
Babbatn-Ammon  (2  S.  xii.  26,  a/.),  25  m.  N£.  of  die  upper  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

the  Emim,  ^  According  to  Dt.  ii.  10  f,  the  Moabite  name  of  a  giant 
people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory  K  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 

Shaveh-kiriathaim,  or  the  plain  qf  Kiriathaim,  Kwiaihaim  (Jos. 
xiii.  19,  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  al)  is  probably  the  modem  Kureydt^  10  m.  N.  of 
tiie  Amon  and  10  m.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

6.  the  ffarites.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Seir  (xxxyi.  8,  and 
frequently),  the  mountainous  country  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  E.  of  the 
great  gor^e  now  called  the  Wddy  el-'Ardbahj  occupied  afterwards  by 
the  Edonutes.    See  Dt  iL  12,  22,  and  on  cL  xxxyi. 

'M'paran,  ^  1.0.  *  El  (lxx.  the  terebinth  i  cf.  on  xii.  6)  of  Parang 
most  probably  identical  with  the  place  elsewhere  called  (with  the  fern, 
term.)  'Elath  (AiXaS),  or  'Eloth  (Dt  ii.  8,  1  K.  ix.  26,  a/.),  the  later 
well-known  ana  important  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah 
(also,  from  the  classical  name  of  Elath,  AZXoya,  called  the  Aelaniiie 
GulfY. 

Tne  site  of  Paran  (1  E.  xi.  18)  is  unknown :  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  present  passage  that  it  was  somewhere  near  EUth.  The 
mldemess  will  be  naturally  the  one  bordering  on  Elath,  called  else- 
where the  '  wilderness  of  Paran '  (ch.  xxi.  21,  aL),  the  bare  and  eleyated 
plateau  of  limestone,  now  called  et-Tih^  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  'Ak&bah  and  the  'Ax&bah,  and  stretching  out  west- 
wards to  the  present  isthmus  of  Sues. 

^  Elath  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  date-palms  (cf.  Strabo,  xyx.  776);  and 
hanoe  perhaps  its  name  (for  '91,  '&ah,  may  in  Sem.  dialects  other  than  Heb.  have 
denoted,  like  the  Aram.  *%lan,  a  large  tree  generaUy:  of.  Ex.  xv.  37). 
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the  wilderness.    7  And  they  returned,  and  came  to  En-mishpat  SS 
(the  same  is  Kadesh),  and  smote   all   the  ^country  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazazon-tamar. 

1  Ueh.  field. 

7.  return^.  Better,  ttmied  back,  making  viz.  the  sharp  ancle 
necessary  for  one  arriving  at  Elath  from  the  KK  (perhaps  down  me 
steep  Wddtf  d-Ithm^  Rob.  L  174)  in  order  to  go  on  to  Kadesh  (70  m. 
W.  of  N.  fr^m  Elath).  The  route  from  Elath  to  E^desh'wonld  involye 
an  ascent  of  1500  fb.  np  one  of  the  wftdys  on  t^e  W.  of  the  'Ar&bah 
(Rob.  L  174  f.,  186  £),  m  order  to  reach  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on 
which  Kadesh  lay  (Nn.  xiii.  26). 

^En^Miskpaf.  La  Spring  qf  Judgement;  a  sacred  fountain, — its 
other  name,  Kadesh,  signifies  consecrcUed,  sacred, — at  which,  as  at  an 
oracle  or  sanctuary,  contending  parties,  it  may  be  supposed,  sought 
authoritative  settlement  of  their  disputes^ 

Kctdssh,  Hie  site,  for  long  enturely  lost^  was  identified  by  the 
Bey.  J.  Rowlands,  in  1842,  with  ^Ain-Jfadieh,  a  spring  issuing  forth  in 
a  wfidy,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  limestone  hills,  aoout  50  m.  S.  of 
BeerHsheba,  and  forming  a  littie  oasis  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  midst 
of  the  arid  stone-covered  desert  of  et-Tih.  The  site  was  afterwards 
lost  again,  till  it  was  re^scovered  by  Dr  Trumbull  in  1881  {Kadesh- 
bamea,  1884,  pp.  238 — 75).  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  'Ain- 
Kadidi,  with  photonaphs  and  plan,  in  the  Bibliccd  World  (Chicago), 
ilay,  1901,  p.  327  ff. 

country,    lit  field:  cf.  zxxii.  3,  zzzvi.  35,  Jud.  v.  4,  Ru.  i.  1. 

the  ^Amdlekites.  A  predatory  tribe,  whose  home  was  in  and  about 
(No.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43,  45)  the  desert  et-Tih,  just  referred  to,  and 
who  in  general  character  very  much  resembled  the  modem  Bedawin 
who  range  over  the  same  region.  They  are  described  as  opposing  the 
Israelites,  upon  their  attempting  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
rEz.  xvii.  8 — 16);  and  were  afterwards  severely  smitten  by  Saul 
(1  S.  zv.),  though  not  e3cterminated  (1  S.  xzz.).    Cf.  on  xxxvi.  12. 

the  Anunites.  See  on  x.  16.  The  term  is  used  here,  as  in  xv.  16, 
xlviii.  22,  Nu.  xiii.  29  &c.,  in  its  vaguer  sense,  of  the  pre-Isr.  population 
of  Canaan  generally. 

in  flazazan-tamar.  Identified  in  2  Ch.  xx.  2  with  ^n-gedi,  which 
is  situatecl,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  position,  high  up  on  tiie  cliffs  at 
the  mouth  (N.  side)  of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Wddy  Ghdr  (also  called 
the  Wady  KdJti),  which  runs  down  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  W.  shore.  The  roads  from  Jerusalem  and  Carmel  (S.  of 
Hebron)  converge  on  the  rough  and  desert  table-land  above  this  wady, 
at  about  a  mile  from  the  sea»  and  2,000  ft.  above  it :  the  path  thence 
*  descends  by  rigzags,  often  at  the  steepest  angle  practicable  for  horses, 

^  On  laored  springs  among  the  Semites,  see  ReU  Sem.  127  f.,  151 — 168  (*  184  f., 
166 — 181).  Springing,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it  (of.  on  xztL  19),  ' lining' 
water,  suggested  the  presence  of  a  living  agent,  or  spirit 

D.  11 
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8  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  of  ^ 
Qomorrahy  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim, 
and  the  king  of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar);  and  they  set  the  battle 
in  array  against  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ;  9  against  Chedor- 
laomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  Goiim,  and  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  EUasar ;  four  kings  against 
the  five.    10  Now  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  ^slime  pits ; 

1  That  Is,  bitumen  piU, 

and  is  carried  partiv  along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  fisLce 
of  the  cliff,  and  tnen  down  the  almost  equally  steep  debris'  (Rob. 
L  503).  At.  a  point  1,340  ft  down,  and  610  n.  above  the  sea»  the 
I  spring'  of  '£n-gedi  bursts  out  fix>m  under  a  great  boulder:  and  a 
jungle  of  canes  and  other  vegetation  marks  the  line  along  wnich  the 
str^un  dashes  down  to  the  sea  below.  There  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
viUaffe  (Euseb.  Onom.  254)  a  little  below  the  spring.  At  the  foot  of 
the  descent^  there  is  a  small,  shingly  plain,  with  some  scanty  shrobs 
ffiowing  on  it.  There  is  no  passage  along  the  shore  northwardis,  except 
by  clambering  or  wadinff  round  promontories^;  there  is,  however,  a 
rough  path  to  the  S.,  followed  hy  Tristram',  and  forming  appuently 
the  route  along  which  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  made  an  inroad 
into  Judah  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Gh.  xx.  2)*. 

Enob.  and  Holz.,  however,  thinking  'En-gedi  to  be  too  fiur  to  the 
N.,  would  identif]^^  Hazazon-tamar  with  Thamara  (?  the  Tamar  of 
Ez.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28),  a  village  on  the  road  between  Elath  and 
Hebron  (Onom,  210,  cf.  85),— now,  perhaps  ^b.  n.  202'),  Kumub, 
about  20  m.  WSW.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  this  identifica- 
tion be  correct,  Ghedorla'omer  would  certainly  have  reached  his  goal 
(v.  3)  by  an  easier  and  more  probable  route'. 

8-— 12.  Defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  in  the  vale  of  Si^^im, 
and  the  capture  of  Lot. 

8,  9.  The  list  of  names  is  repeated,  in  order  to  impress  the  reader 
urith  the  greatness  of  the  occasion :  it  was  a  conflict  of  kings  against 
kinffs. 

10.  full  o/hitumen  wells.  The  petroleum'  oozed  out  from  holes 
in  the  ground,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  retreating  army.  Such  wells 
are  not  known  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea :  but  the 

1  TriBtram,  Land  ofltrael,  262,  274,  278;  Bob.  i.  606. 

s  2Md.  pp.  296—8,  810—16. 

>  See  farther  EG.  269—72 ;  PBFM.  m.  884—6. 

*  Though  the  identifloation  rests  upon  a  doabtfnl  reading:  tee  Lagarde's  text 
of  the  Onom,,  and  Expot,  Timti,  zn.  (1901),  288,  836. 

■  'Tamar'  howeyer  means  a  palm-tree;  and  Cheyne  {EncB,  1977)  asks,  Could 
palms  ever  have  grown  at  Enmnb?  For  pahns  at  En-gedi,  see  Boolns.  zziy.  14 
[MneB,  1398,  on  the  reading),  and  Jos.  Ant.  iz.  1.  2. 

*  Biftiiii«fi  is  petroleum  (whioh  arises  from  tiie  deoomposition  of  Tsgetable  and 
animal  matter  under  water),  hardened  by  evaporation  and  ozidiiation  (Dawson, 
Egypt  and  Syria^  p.  117  f.). 
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and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  fled,  and  they  fell  there,  SS 
and  they  that  remained  fled  to  the  mountain.  11  And  they 
took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their 
yictoalSy  and  went  their  way.  12  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram's 
brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 
13  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped,  and  told  Abram  the 
Hebrew :  now  he  dwelt  by  the  ^oaks  of  Manure  the  Amorite^ 
brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother  of  Aner ;  and  these  were  con- 
federate with  Abram.  14  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his 
brother  was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his  trained  men,  bom  in 
his  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  as  fiur  as 
Ban.  15  And  he  divided  himself  against  them  by  night,  he  and 
his  servants,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 

1  Or,  ierebirUhM 

strata  about  it  are  rich  in  bituminous  matter;  the  ancients  state  that 
masses  of  bitumen  were  often  found  floating  upon  it  (whence  it  was 
called  by  Josephus  and  others  the  '  Asphaltic  Lake');  and  after  earth- 
quakes similar  masses  still  appear. 

and  they /ell  there,    I.e.  the  people,  not  the  kings  (see  v.  17). 

the  maunkUn,    The  mountains  of  Moab,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  sea. 

13 — ^16.    Abram's  rescue  of  Lot 

13.  the  Hebrew.    See  on  xL  14. 

the  terebinths  qf  Mamre.  See  xiii.  18.  As  was  remarked  in  the 
note  there,  Mamre,  here  and  v.  24,  appears  as  the  name  of  a  person. 

^  EehcoL  In  Nu.  xiii.  23  f.,  the  name  of  a  wfldy,  near  Hebron;  and 
said  also  there  to  have  been  so  named  firom  the  'duster'  of  grapes 
which  the  spies  cut  in  it. 

14.  brother.    I.e.  kinsman  :  so  f^.  16.    Gf.  on  xiii.  8. 

led  forth.  The  Heb.  word,  meaning  properly  to  empty  (xiii.  35),  is 
used  of  drawina  out  a  sword  from  its  sheath  (Ex.  xv.  9,  al,)  :  so,  if  the 
text  is  sound,  the  meaning  here  seems  to  be  drew  out  rapidly  and  in 
full  numbers, 

born  in  hie  house.  I.e.  slaves  bom  and  brought  up  in  his  household, 
opp.  to  those  who  had  been  purchased  (cf.  xvii.  12,  13,  xxiii.  27) ;  and 
as  such  regarded  as  specially  attached  and  trustworthy  (Dillm.). 

Dan.  In  the  £skr  N.  of  Canaan,  near  the  foot  of  l^ermon,  now  Tell 
el-fddi.^  At  the  time  in  question,  it  would  however  be  called  Laish 
(JosL  xix.  47),  or  Leshem  (Jud.  xyiiL  29) :  it  only  received  the  name 
of  Dan  after  its  capture  by  a  band  of  Damtes,  as  narrated  in  Jud.  xviiL 
(more  briefly,  Josh.  xix.  47). 

16.  divided  himself  &c.  I.e.  divided  his  men  into  bands,  which 
fell  on  the  enemy  by  night  from  different  directions,  and  so  surprised 
them.    Gf.  the  same  stratagem,  Jud.  viL  16  ff.,  1  S.  xi.  11. 

ffobah.    Ftob.  ffoba,  a  place  about  50  m.  N.  of  Damascus,  and 

11—2 
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which  ifl  on  the  ^left  hand  of  Damascus.  16  And  he  bTonght  SS 
back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and 
his  goodSy  and  the  women  also,  and  the  peopla  17  And  the 
king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him,  after  his  return  from  the 
daughter  of  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  at 
the  Tale  of  Shaveh  (the  same  is  the  King's  Yale).  18  And 
Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  In-ead  and  wine: 

»  Or,  north 

consequently  some  100  m.  fromDan.  For  'left'  in  the  sense  of  North, 
see  Ek.  xvi.  46 ;  and  comp.  the  '  nght-hand '  m  the  sense  of  the  South, 
Ps.  Ixzxix.  12,  and  frequently.  The  Hebrews,  in  fijdng  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  turned  always  to  the  Esist  (of.  on  xr.  19,  zyL  12). 

17.  The  king  of  Sodom  comes  out  to  welcome  Abram  back,  and  iio 
receive  the  rescued  captives. 

from  the  slaughter  qf.  Lit.  from  smiting  (as  o.  15)| — ^implying 
a  defeat,  and,  it  may  be,  a  severe  one  (2  Sam.  viiL  13),  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  actual  'slaughter'  of  the  persons  named. 

the  Kind's  Vale  (p0).  Mentioned  in  2  S.  xyiii.  18  (RV.,  unfortu- 
natelv,  '  dale'  for  the  same  Heb.),  as  the  place  in  which  the  childless 
Absalom  reared  a  memorial  for  himself  that  his  name  nught  not  be 
forgotten.  Probably  some  spot  near  Jerusalem  (according  to  Jos. 
Ant.  vn.  10.  3,  two  stadia  from  it),  but  not  identified. 

18—20.    The  episode  of  Melchizedek. 

18.  Mekhizedek.  To  the  Hebrews  the  name  doubtless  sufi;^e6ted 
the  meaning  'king  of  righteousness'  (Heb.  vii.  2),  or  'my  ^ng  is 
righteousness' :  but  Zedek  was  probably  in  fact  the  name  of  a  Phoen. 
deity  (cf.  the  n.  pr.  Adoni-zedek,  '  my  lord  is  ?edek,'  Josh.  x.  1  Fcf. 
Adonijah,  '  my  lord  is  Jah  H  ;  and  the  Phoen.  name  ^edek-uielek  [c£ 
Elimelech],  'Zedek  is  king^;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name 
originally  meant  'mv  king  is  Zedek.' 

Salem.  Intended  probably  (Gunkel^  as  an  archaic  name  for  Jeru- 
salem, though  it  is  found  elsewhere  in  tnis  sense  only  Ps.  Ixzvi.  2,  and 
though  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  shew  that  Jeruc^em  was  already 
called  Urursalim,  c.  1400  B.c.  Melchizedek  was  no  doubt  a  figure 
handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  the  intention  of  the  passage  seems  to 
be  to  represent  him  as  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  the  Isr. 
monarchy,  and  Isr.  priesthood,  both  of  which  had  afterwards  their 
principal  seat  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  representative 
of  the  true  religion,  to  whom  Abram,  Israel's  most  illustrious  ancestor, 
already  paid  tithes.  In  JosL  x.  1  ff.  a  king  of  Jerusalem  has  the 
name  Adoni-isedek,  which  is  a  compound  similar  in  form  to  Mel- 
chi^e]|c'. 

^  The  identifloation  of  Salem  with  Jernsalem  ia  us  old  u  Jos.,  Ant.  z.  10.  S* 
Jerome's  identifioation  with  the  Salim  of  John  iii.  23,  now  SaUm,  2  m.  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  6  m,  8.  of  Soythopolis  (Bethahean),  has  little  to  recommend  it 
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and  he  was  priest  of  ^God  Most  High.    19  And  he  blessed  him,  SS 
and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  ^God  Most  High,  'possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth :  20  and  blessed  be  ^God  Most  High,  which 

^  Heb.  El  ElyiffL  '  Or,  maker 

bread  and  mne.  As  refreshment  for  Abram's  men.^  Bread  and 
water  would  have  been  sufficient  (Dt  zxiii.  4) ;  but  Melchizedek  wished 
to  honour  Abram.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  sacrifice  (cf.  Westcott^ 
Jffebrews,  p.  201  n.\  _  __ 

^  God  Most  High.  Heb.  'M  'Elym.  'El  (*  God ')  was  often  distin- 
gnished  by  different  epithets,  bringing  out  different  aspects  of  the 

Divine  nature,  as  in  *El  Shaddai  (xvii.  1\  'God  Everlasting'  (zzL 
33),  'Gk)d  of  Bethel'  (xxxv.  7);  and  so  tne  Ganaanite  has  here  his 

*El  ^Elydn\  The  name  may  be  actually  that  of  an  ancient  Ganaanite 
deity';  but  it  may  also  have  be^i  merelv  chosen  by  the  nanator  as 
a  name  which  on  the  one  hand  would  not  be  unsuitable  for  a  Ganaanite 
to  use,  and  on  the  other  hand  was  capable  of  being  referred  to  Jehovah*, 
and  so  fell  in  with  his  evident  desire  to  represent  Melchizedek  as 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  (}od.  To  suppose,  however,  even  upon  the 
former  aitemative,  that  a  Imowled^e  of  tne  true  God  really  existed  in 
the  Ganaanite  city,  would  be  agamst  analogy :  rather,  in  that  case, 
*El  ^Elyon  will  have  been  a  Ganaanite  deity,  whom  his  worshippers 
recognized  as  the  highest^  in  opposition  to  other,  inferior  deities,  and 
who  could  consequently  be  the  more  readily  identified  with  Jehovah. 

19,  20.  Melchizedek  blesses  Abram  in  the  name  of  his  God ;  and 
praises  his  God  for  Abram's  successes.  The  blessing  is  semi-poetical  in 
style,  and  unusual  words  are  employed. 

19.  possessor.  Better,  producer^  or,  as  we  should  probably  say, 
author.    The  word  means  properly  to  acquire, — usually  by  buying 

^  The  attaohment  of  special. epithets  to  the  xuunes  of  deities  was  oommon  in  the 
ancient  world:  Zens,  Athene,  &o.  appear  often  with  local  or  other  epithets;  and 
among  Semitio  peoples  we  have,  for  instance,  Baal  of  Pe*or,  Baal  of  the  oovenant 
(Jnd.  im.  83),  and  in  inscriptions  Baal  of  Lebanon,  Baal  of  Heaven,  Aa 

*  Aoc.  to  PhUo  of  Bjblos  (op.  Eoseb.  Praep.  Ev.  1. 10,  §§  11,  12)  there  was  in 
the  Phoeo.  theogony  a  certain  'BXcoOr  jcaXo^/icyot  'T^i^rot,  'father  of  heaven  and 
earth,'  who  was  slam  in  an  eneonnter  with  wild  beasts,  and  afterwards  divinized. 
This  enhemeristio  legend  may  at  least  be  taken  as  evidence  that  ^EtySn  was  a 
divine  title  among  the  Phoenicians;  bnt  it  does  not,  onfortonately,  teU  us  anything 
definite  abont  the  afUiquity  of  the  title.  In  inscriptions  of  the  Graeco-Boman 
period,  chiefly  from  parte  of  Greece,  the  Bosporus,  Asia  Minor,  Palmyra,  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  EncB,  x.  70),  the  title  d%ht  (or  Ztin)  Oftffrot  frequently  occurs;  but 
Schfirer  (wno  has  coUected  and  discussed  the  passages  in  an  interesting  study  on 
*The  Jews  and  the  communities  of  atp6tupoi  0cdv  th/nrrw  in  the  Bosporus,'  in  the 
Sitsungsbtriehte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1897,  p.  200  ff.)  has  made  it  probable  that 
these  are  mostly  the  expression  of  a  monotheistic  tendency  prevalent  at  the  time, 
and  due,  at  least  in  jMurt,  to  Jewish  influence.  It  is  thus  doubtful  whether 
even  the  Hioen.  examples  rest  upon  genuine  native  usage,  though  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  Philo  there  is  some  presumption  that  this  is  the  case  (cf.  Schflzer, 
p.  214  n.). 

*  *Ely&n  is  a  oommon  poet,  title  of  Jehovah  in  the  OT.;  e.g.  Ku.  xxiv.  16| 
Pi.  zviii.  18. 
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hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand*    And  he  gave  him  8S 
a  tenth  of  alL    21  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abiam, 
Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself.    22  And 
Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto 
the  Lord,  ^God  Most  High,  'possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 

23  that  I  will  not  take  a  thread  nor  a  shoelatchet  nor  aught 
that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich  : 

24  'save  only  that  which  the  young  men  have  eaten,  and  the 

^  Heb.  El  Elyon.  *  Or,  maker 

*  Or,  let  there  be  nothing  for  me;  only  that  de, 

(Qea.  zzv.  10,  and  often\  but  also  in  other  ways :  applied  to  God,  it 
aenotes  Him  as  the  author — ^here  and  v.  22  of  nature,  Dt.  laadL  6  of 
Israers  national  existence,  Ps.  cxxzix.  13  of  the  human  frame,  Pr.  viiL 
22  of  the  personified  Wisdom  [all]. 

20.  aeliwred.  Found  elsewhere  only  Hos.  xi.  8,  Pr.  iv.  9,  and  to 
be  restored  in  Is.  bdv.  7  fsee  RVm.). 

a  tenth  ofaU.  La  of  all  the  booty  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  4).  The  custom 
of  paying  tithes  to  a  priesthood  or  sanctuary  was  widely  diffused  in 
antiquity.  The  later  Heb.  law  exacted  tithe  only  on  the  produce  of 
tiie  soil,  and  on  cattle :  but  among  other  nations  it  was  exacted  on 
manj  other  sources  of  revenue ;  among  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  we  read 
of  tithe  being  paid  on  spoil  taken  in  war,  on  gains  made  in  trade,  on 
confiscated  propert]^!  &c*»  not  less  than  on  the  annual  crops.  The 
temples  in  Babylonia,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
successors,  were  largely  supported  by  eskriy  or  tithe  (Sayce,  Patr, 
Pal.  175).  In  his  payment  of  tithe  to  the  priest^  not  less  than  in  his 
receiving  the  blessing  from  him,  Abram  becomes  a  pattern  to  th6 
Israelites  of  a  later  day  (cf.  on  xxviii.  22\ 

21 — 24.  Eesumption  of  the  narrative  begun  in  v.  17,  but  inter* 
rupted  by  the  episode  described  in  m>.  18 — 20.  Abram,  as  captor, 
would  have  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  booty :  the  king  of  Sodom 
proposes  a  compromisa  But  Abram  firmly  declines  to  accept  anything : 
he  nad  not  maae  war  for  his  own  aggrandisement^  and  he  will  wr  him- 
self under  no  semblance  of  obligation  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  H!e  only 
(f^.  24)  makes  a  reservation  on  behalf  of  his  servants  and  allies. 

22.  Abram  swears  by  Melchizedek's  Grod,  whom  the  narrator, — or, 
more  probably,  perhaps,  a  later  glossator  (for  '  JehoveJi'  is  omitted  in 
Lxx.,  PesL), — identifies  here  witn  Jehovah. 

/  lift  up  (viz.  now,  at  the  present  moment)  mine  hand.  I.e.  / 
swear.  To  '  lift  up  the  hand '  is  the  gesture  of  a  person  taking  an  oath, 
implying  that  he  appeals  to  God  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  affirma- 
tion :  so  (with  «K^3  for  onn)  Ex.  vi.  8,  Nu.  xiv.  80,  Ps.  cvi.  26  RV. 
(from  Ez.  XX.  23 :  misrendered  in  PBVA  aL  (esp.  El). 

23.  shoelatchet.    Bandal-thong,  fig.  of  sometlunjyr  insignificant. 

24.  Abram  asks  only  that  his  servants  may  be  auowed  what  thqr 
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portion  of  the  men  which  went  with  me ;  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  SS 
Mamre,  let  them  take  their  portion. 

have  eaten  of  the  recovered  provisions  (iw.  11,  16),  and  that  his  three 
allies  may  have  the  usual  share  of  the  spoil. 

save  &c.  Not  at  all !  (ht.  Apart /ram  me, — deprecating  :  exactly 
so  zli.  16)  (give  me)  otdy  that  which  &g. — It  is  mentioned  here  for  the 
first  time  that  Abram's  three  allies  {v.  13)  had  accompanied  him. 

On  Afelehizedek  In  Pa  ex.  (which  is  addressed  to  an  IsraeHtish  king) 
Melchizedek  is  referred  to  (^  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  manner^  of 
Melchizedek,'  ie.  priest  and  king  alike)  as  a  type,  consecrated  by  antiquity,  to 
which  the  ideal  king  of  Israel,  mling  upon  the  same  spot»  must  conform : 
Melchizedek  was  priest  as  well  as  king,  and  the  ideal  king  of  Israel  must  be 
priest  as  well  as  king  likewise.  In  the  NT.  the  writer  of  the  Bpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  quotes  both  Qen.  xiv.  and  Ps.  ex.  in  his  proof  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  In  Heb.  v.  6, 10,  vi.  20,  Ps.  ex.  4  is  quoted  to  shew  that  a  priesthood 
such  as  that  of  Melchizedek  is  promised  to  the  ideal  king ;  viL  1 — 3  enumerates 
the  points  in  which  Melchizedek  is  typical  of  Christ  (in  his  name  and  title,  in 
his  priesthood  being  not  represented  as  in  any  way  dependent  upon  his  priestly 
descent,  or  as  being  interrupted  by  his  death) ;  vii.  4 — 10  it  is  shewn  (by  refer- 
ence to  Gen.  xiv.)  how  Melchizedek  was  superior  to  both  Abraham  and  Leri ; 
viL  11 — ^28  it  is  d)ewn  (by  reference  to  Ps.  ex.)  in  what  respects  the  priesthood 
which  he  typified  (i.e.  Christ's)  was  superior  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  narrative  in  Qen.  xiv.  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  Bp  Westcott 
has  pointed  out  (Hebrews,  p.  199  f.),  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  adopts  an 
ideal  interpretation :  he '  interprets  the  Scriptural  picture  of  Melchizedek,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  realize  the  historical  person  of  Melchizedek ';  he  does  not 
imply  that  that  was  true  of  him  literally  as  a  living  man  (e.g.  'without  father, 
without  mother,'  having  no  'end  of  lifeO  which  is  suggested  in  the  ideal  inter- 
pretation which  he  gives:  in  other  words  it  is  'the  Biblical  record  of 
Melchizedek,  and  not  Melchizedek  himself,'  which  is  taken  by  him  as  a  type  of 
Christ — The  bread  and  wine  brought  forth  by  Melchizedek  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  Abram  and  his  men  have,  from  Clem.  Alex.'  onwards,  been  very 
commonly  regarded  in  the  Christian  Church  as  typical  of  the  spiritual  refresh- 
ment afforded  by  the  Eucharist 

No  mention  of  Melchizedek  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  mention  Uru-salim  (Jerusalem),  and  they  include  seven 
letters  from  its  governor,  Abdi-^iiba,  to  Amendphis  IV?  The  general  purport 
of  these  letters  is  to  ask  help  from  the  Egyptian  court :  Abdi-fiiha  is  beset  by 
foes ;  he  has  been  traduced  to  his  Egyptian  sovereign ;  and  unless  help  is 
speedily  forthcoming,  the  province  under  his  rule  will  be  lost  to  Egypt  In 
the  course  of  his  letters  he  uses  an  expression,  which  has  been  supposed  by  Prof. 
Bayce  to  illustrate  the  position  assigned  to  Melchizedek  in  Qen.  xiv.,  '  They 

^  Not  *ord0r,'  ae  though  an  'order'  of  priesthood  were  referred  to. 
*  Strom.  IV,  25,  §  161  els  rvrov  eOxa/Hortat. 

s  Winckler,  KB,  v.  803—815  (Nos.  179~1S5);  Ball,  Light  from  the  Ea$t^ 
pp.  89—98  (No.  184  omitted). 
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Blander  me  before  the  kiDg,  my  lord,  (saying,)  *^  Abdi-tifba  has  revolted  agunst 
the  king  his  lord  I  '*  Behold,  as  for  me,  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  set 
me  in  this  place :  the  ann  of  the  mighty  king  [Winckler,  Ball :  the  mighty  ana 
of  the  king]  established  me  in  [lit  caused  me  to  enter]  my  father's  house ; 
wherefore  then  should  /  do  e?il  to  the  king  my  lordM'  This  'migh^  king/ 
now,  is  snpposed  by  Prof.  Sayce  to  be  Abdi-biba's  god :  and  so  it  is  inferred 
that  he  was  both  priest  and  king,  like  Melchizedek.  But^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fSftct  that  testimony  respecting  Abdi-)^^  ^  ^^^  B.a,  is  of  yirtoaliy  no 
yaloe  respecting  Melchizedek,  who  (if  Amraphel  be  Hammarabi)  most  hare 
lived  some  8 — ^900  years  previously,  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
inference  itself:  the  letters  of  Abdi-biba  do  not  afford  the  smallest  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  he  waa  either  'jH-iest'  or  'long'  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
context  shews  (as  Jastrow,  Ball,  and  other  Assyriologists  do  not  doubt)  that 
the  '  mighty  king'  is  simply  Amendphis  IV.  himself;  Abdi-)4ba  pleads  that^as 
he  owes  his  position  not  to  his  birth,  but  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  rebelled  against  him.  Another  passage  of  the  same  letters  is 
supposed  by  Pro£  Sayce  to  contain  the  name  of  a  god  '  Salim,'  who  is  declared 
to  be  identical  with  the  '  Gk>d  Most  High'  of  Gen.  ziv.;  but  no  other  Assyriolo- 
gist  recognizes  a  god  Salim  in  the  passage  at  all*.  The  letters  of  Abdi-biba 
are  of  great  interest,  as  shewing  that  already  in  B.a  1400  Jerusalem  was  a 
stronghold  and  an  important  place  in  Canaan :  but  they  contain  absolutely 
nothing  which  has  any  bearing  on  Melchizedek ;  and  everything  which  Frot 
Sayce  has  inferred  from  them  on  the  subject  will  be  found,  if  examined,  to  be 
destitute  of  solid  foundation^ 

The  Vale  qfSiddim  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  probable  eiteqfthe  Oitiee  qf 
the  Kikk&r.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  without  giving  some  account  of  the  geological  character  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  surrounding  strata.  The  Dead  Sea  is  about  46  miles  long  by 
10  broad  :  it  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  the  deep  trough  or  depression  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  its  surface  being  1,292  ft  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
some  3,900  ft  below  Jerusalem.  This  deep  trough,  called  in  ancient  times  the 
'Ar&bah  [Dt  L  1  BYm.],  and  now  d-Qhdr  [i.e.  'the  Hollow *],  consists  of  a 
great  'fault'  or  fracture  in  the  earth's  crusty  formed  originally  in  the  Tertiaiy 
period,  when  Palestine  was  first  elevated  above  the  sea:  in  the  fissure  a 
portion  of  the  ocean  was  imprisoned,  and  so,  in  ages  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  the  earth,  there  was  a  great  inland  sea  extending  firom  Lake 
Quleh  (usually  identified  with  the  waters  of  Merom)  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
deposits  from  which  are  still  clearly  visible  in  the  mounds  and  ridges  of  grey 
marl  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Jordan-valley,  especially  about  Jericho,  and 

^  MommenU,  p.  175;  Patr.  PaL  p.  72  f.;  and  elsewhere  (of.  EHH.  28  t).  See 
Winokler,  No.  179.  6—15,  Ball,  p.  89.  The  words  *  Neither  my  lather  nor  my 
mother'  Ao.,  reour  also  in  Nos.  180.  25—28,  and  181. 13—16  ^Ball,  p.  91  hit), 

*  The  words  in  No.  188.  14,  15,  rendered  by  Professor  Savoe  (Patr.  Pal.  144) 
*  the  oity  of  the  mountain  of  Jerusalem,  the  oity  of  the  temple  ox  the  god  Ninip 

g^hose)  name  (there  is)  Salim,'  are  rendered  by  Zinuaern,  Winokler,  and  BaU 
.  98),  'a  oity  of  the  territory  of  Jerusalem,  whose  name  is  Beth-Ninip.' 
'  See  further  an  art.  by  the  writer  in  the  Ouardian,  Apr.  8, 1896,  with  the  refsr* 
ences.    Mr  Pinohes  substantially  agrees  {OT.  in  the  light  dto.  288—6,  289  f.). 
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In  tlie  terraceA  or  beacbes  of  graTol  rising  one  aboTO  anotber  on  tbe  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  process  of  time,  however,  changes  of  climate  took  place ; 
the  rain-fall  decressed;  and  consequently  the  surface  of  this  great  lake  fell,  till 
ultimately  all  that  remained  of  it  was  the  Lake  Quleh  (7  ft  above  the  Medit. 
Sea),  and  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth  (682  ft  below  it)  in  the  N^  and  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  S^  with  the  Jordan  connecting  them.  The  Dead  Sea  itself  consists 
farther  of  two  parts,  the  N.  part  (N.  of  the  peninsula  on  the  £L,  called  «^ 
lasdnj  or  the  'Tongue')  forming  a  great  bowl,  which  in  its  deepest  part 
reaches  1,300  ft  below  tbe  surface,  but  the  &  part  (S.  of  tff-Xiidn),  being  yery 
much  shallower,  yarying  in  fact  from  12  to  3  ft  in  depth,  and  being  in  places 
sometimes  fordable^    This  S.  part  is  sometimes  for  distinctness  called  the 

On  the  E.  and  W.  sides  the  hills  descend  pretty  steeply,  occasionally  to  the 
water's  edge,  though  usually  there  is  a  piece  of  shingly  beach,  of  varying  width, 
covered  often  with  boulders,  or  pieces  of  drift-wood,  and  presenting  a  desolate 
appearance,  exoept  at  the  few  spots  where  freshwater  springs  produce  patches 
of  grass  and  allow  trees  to  grow^.  Hot  saline  and  sulphur  springs  dischaige 
themselves  into  the  sea  at  different  points  along  the  coast  At  the  SW.  end 
there  is  the  remarkable  range  of  salt  diffo,  the  JeM  Uidum  ('mountain  of 
Sodom '),  mentioned  above  (on  v.  3) :  this  is  of  course  a  deposit  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  water  was  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present^  and 
there  was  the  great  inland  sea  spoken  of  above. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  first  a  shingly  beach,  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  then  others,  30  and  100  feet  above  it,  all  of  course 
mariung  former  limits  of  the  Sea;  then,  300  ft  above  the  water,  'flat  shelves 
of  marl  with  steep  slopes  much  worn  by  water  action.'  These  marl  hodu  were 
deposited  originally  by  the  ancient  inland  sea ;  th^  extend  up  the  Jordan-valley 
for  about  4  miles,  the  entire  soil  as  fiur  N.  as  Jeridio  being  a  white-crusted  salt 
mud,  upon  which  no  vegetation  will  grow. 

At  the  SoiUh  end  of  the  Sea  there  is  a  large  flat^  called  u-Sebkha^  some 
6  miles  broad  and  10  miles  long,  bounded  for  the  N.  half  of  its  W.  side  by  the 
Jebel  Usdum,  and  consisting  of '  fine  sandy  mud,'  brought  down  by  the  wftdys  on 
the  SW.  and  S^  and  mingled  with  drainings  from  the  Jebel  Usdum :  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  in  its  N.  part  so  marshy  as  to  be  impassable  with 
safety :  there  are  indications  that  at  times — ^perhaps  annually — the  sea  over- 
flows it  At  the  Sauth-eoMt  comer  of  the  Sea,  however,  beyond  the  Wftdy 
Ohunmdel,  the  character  of  the  soil  changes:  the  ground  is  higher;  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  as  provided  by  the  Wftdy  el-Ahs&,  flowing  down 
from  the  SE.;  and  the  consequence  is  that  here  there  is  a  small  oasis,  some 
6  miles  long  by  1—3  broad,  covered  with  shrubs  and  verdure,  and  cultivable 
for  wheat,  ho.  From  the  high  and  smooth  sandstone  range,  rising  up  behind 
it,  this  oasis  is  called  the  QMr  ei-Safiyeh  ('the  Hollow  of  the  smooth  cliff *). 
There  is  also  a  similar  wooded  area  to  the  N.  of  the  Ghdr  ef-^yeh,  behind 
the  promontory  el-Lisftn. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  the  Sea  naturally  varies  according  to  the  season  of 

^  These  are  indicated  very  dearly  in  the  map  in  Tristram's  Land  of  Ur<uL 
*  The  word  *  Sebkha*  means  <att  and  watery  ground. 
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the  year:  as  the  linet  of  drift-wood  on  the  ahoiw  shew,  it  ib  at  times  Uglier  bj 
15  ft^  or  more  than  at  otben.  Baring  recent  years,  also,  there  appears  to  ha,ve 
been  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  the  water  (PEFQuSt  1902,  pp.  159, 164» 
167). 

The  commooly-aooepted  rite  of  the  cities  of  the  Exkhar  has  been  ait  the 
iSbttlAendoftheDeadSea;  bat  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  G.)  GroTe  (in  Bmith'b  DA) 
and  other  recent  English  trayeUerB  have  adduced  aigoments  tending  to  shew 
that  they  were  at  its  North  end.  We  haye  no  space  here  to  state  Ute  argu- 
ments on  eadi  side  folly;  and  most  refer  for  partieolars  to  the  arl  Zoam 
mDB. 

It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the  ordinary  view  is  the  right  onei  Especially 
it  Ib  noticeable  that  ^'ar,  which  is  mentioned  seyeral  times  in  the  OT.,  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  MoabUe  town  (la  zy.  5,  Jer.  xlYiii  34),  and  not  claimed  as  an 
Isnelite,  or  (Josh,  ziii  15 — ^21)  Benbenite  town,  as  it  natnrally  woold  be  if  it 
lay  at  (he  N.  end  of  the  Sea :  moreoyer,  there  actoally  was,  in  post-Biblical 
times,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  well-known  place,  Zoor  or  ZoarOt 
which  Jo8q>has  treats  as  a  matter  of  cowse  as  identical  with  the  Biblical  Z^%r 
{AnL  L  11.  4 ;  BJ,  ly.  &  4X  and  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  mediaeval 
Arabic  writen,  under  the  names  fughaTy  Zughar  hc^  as  an  important  statioD 
on  the  carayan-roate  between  Elath  and  Jericha  Wetsstein  (in  Dditnch's 
Omtsiit^i  566--70)  has  made  it  probable  that  the  rite  of  this  Zoara  or  fugkar 
was  in  the  Qh(^  eq-Sdfiyeh,  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (c£  on  xiz.  S2X 
And  Esekiel  (xri.  46)  speaks  of  Sodom  as  being  on  the  right  (i.e.  the  Sooth)  of 
Jerusalem  (Samaria  being  on  its  Meft,'  or  North),  which  also  implies  that  he 
did  not  picture  it  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  (which  is  due  &  of  Jerusalem). 

Where,  howeyer,  were  the  other  cities  of  the  Kikh&r  and  the  'Yale  of 
Siddim'?  It  may  be  inferred  from  xix.  20  ft  that  the  other  cities  formed 
a  group  rituated  apart  from  Zo'ar,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  and 
the  'Yale  of  Siddim,'  tiiough  it  Ib  nowhere  either  said  or  implied  that  the 
cities  were  in  it,  will  hardly  haye  been  far  from  them.  The  old  idea  that  the 
cities  were  submerged  is  of  coarse  out  of  the  question :  not  only  does  gedogy 
shew  that  the  Dead  Sea  existed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Bible  neyer  alludes  to  them  as  submerged :  on  the  contrary  it  speaks  of 
their  rite  as  moU  and  barren  sail  (Dt  xxix.  23,  Zeph.  ii  9),  or  implies  that  it 
was  an  uninhabited  desert  region  (la  xiiL  19  f.;  Jer.  xlix.  18==L  40)^  If,  now, 
the  words  in  e.  3,  that  is  the  Salt  Sea^  are  by  the  writer  of  the  chapter,  and  are 
to  be  taken  in  their  most  obrious  sense,  as  implying  that  the  plain  on  which 
the  two  armies  met  was  what  was  afterwards  the  Dead  Sea,  th^  giye  an 
impossible  site,  and  at  once  stamp  the  description  of  the  battle  as  unhistorical; 
for,  as  has  Just  been  remarked,  the  Dead  Sea  existed  not  only  in  Abraham's 
time,  but  long  before  it  It  is,  howeyer,  possible  (a)  that  the  words  quoted 
are  an  incorrect  gloss  by  a  later  hand :  in  this  case  it  is  open  to  us  to  find 
another  site  for  the  *  Yale  of  Slddim,'  and  it  might,  for  instance,  haye  been  the 
barren  plain  mentioned  aboye  (p.  169)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Gonder',  in  support  of  this  yiow,  states  that  the  Arab.  »idd  (properly  barrier, 

^  Of.  also  Wisd.  x.  7,  Jos.  BJ.  ly.  8.  4  (/rejrav/«^  roffa), 
>  Tent  Work,  p.  208;  ct  210,  219,  267. 
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oMrueHan,  daniy  from  sadda,  to  $top  or  eloM  up  [Gen.  iL  21  8aad.])  Ms  used 
in  a  peculiar  seme  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan-valley,  as  meaning ''  cli£fo  ^  or 
banks  of  marl,  such  as  eiist  along  the  8.  edge  of  the  plains  of  Jericho'  (above, 
p.  169).  It  is,  however,  precarious  to  explain  a  Heb.  name  of  2,500  or  more 
yean  ago  from  a  local  Arabic  usage  of  the  present  day;  nor  can  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  separated  from  !^o*ar  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  cogent  grounds  for  placing  at  the  BE.  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  by  the  entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  practically  no  passage 
along  either  shore.  But  (jb)  it  is  also  possible  that  even  though  the  words, 
thcU  i$  the  Salt  Sea,  we  from  the  hand  of  tlie  author  of  the  chapter,  he  may 
have  meant  them  to  refer  only  to  the  shallow  S.  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
above).  And  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  at  least  geologically  posribte^— more 
cannot  be  said, — ^that  what  is  now  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  was,  in  the 
time  of  Abram,  dry  ground,  and  the  morass  es-Sebkha  fertile  soil  (like 
the  present  Ghor  e^-^afiyeh,  mentioned  above);  but  that  an  earthquake 
took  place,  which  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  ground,  and  overthrew  all  the 
cities  except  Zo'ar;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  was  covered  by  the  S.  part  of  the  Dead 
BetL,  and  the  site  of  the  four  cities  became  the  present  saline  morass,  es-Sebkha. 

On  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated  during  recent  yeara  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  improbabilities  attaching  to  the  narrative  are  so  great  that  it 
18  impossible  to  regard  it  as  historical :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  main* 
tained,  especially  by  Prof.  Sayce,  that '  the  historical  character  of  Chedorla- 
'omer's  campaign  has  been  amply  vindicated'  by  the  inscriptions'.  Let  us 
endeavour,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  estimate  what  is  adduced  in  support  of  each  of 
these  alternatives. 

The  following  are  the  principal  improbabilities  alleged.  (1)  If  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was,  as  is  stated,  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  in  the  Pen^polis, 
why  did  not  the  four  kings,  when  they  reached,  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kerak,  descend  at  once  into  the  Vale  of  Siddim, — whether  by  the  W&dy 
Kerak  (up  which  Tristram  went,  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  Gbdr 
e^-^ftfiyeh'X  er  by  one  of  the  easier  descents  S.  of  the  W&dy  el- Afis^^— instead 
of  taking  the  circuitous  and  often  difficult  route  past  Edom  to  'A]^abah,  tlien 
taming  back,  and  climbing  up  1,600  ft  on  to  the  '  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness,' et-Tih,  to  Kadesh,  after  this  crossing  the  rough  and  mountainous  coimtry 
of  southern  and  central  Judah  to  '£n-gedi,  and  finally,  after  making  the  steep 
and  all  but  impracticable  descent  here  (see  on  v,  7),  turning  back  southwards, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  reach  the  Vale  of  Siddim'  ?  Is  this  a 
probable,  or  indeed  a  possible  route  for  an  army  with  horses,  chariots,  and  the 

^  See  SiDDDC,  Yalb  ov,  in  J>B»\  and  cf.  Blanokenhorn's  broohore,  Dom  Tote 
Meer^  1898,  p.  41  f. 

*  MonumenU,  p.  171 ;  and  often  to  the  same  effect  elsewhere. 
'  Land  of  Moab,  p.  55  ff. 

^  Wetzsteln  in  DelitzBch,  Genetit^j  p.  566  top. 

*  If  the  cities  were  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea,  the  route  would  be  more  eirouitons, 
and  at  least  equally  difficult,  on  aoooont  of  the  roate  from  En-gedi, — whether 
inland,  over  a  suooeasion  of  steep  wad^s  (Bob.  i.  526—32),  or  along  the  shore,  by 

"'or  clambering  round  promontories  (above,  p.  162). 
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umal  impeditnenta,  which  may  be  reasonably  SQppoBed  to  hare  formed  part  of 
it  ?  (2)  The  names  in  «.  13  are  Bnspicioiu :  Mamre  and  Eshool  are  elsewhere 
the  names  oi  placet  (see  the  notes).  (3)  How  oonld  318  men, — and  the  nnmber 
is  expressly  fixed, — attack  and  lont  an  entire  army,  recovering^  all  the  spofl 
they  had  taken,  and  pnrsning  it  moreover  over  one  of  the  S.  vgnacn  of  Qermon, 
for  some  100  miles,  to  Hobahf  (4)  If  o.  3  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plain  SMiae  of 
the  words,  the  narrative  muit  be  unhistorical ;  for  the  Dead  Sea,  it  Is  certain, 
existed  ages  before  Abraham. 

In  these  objections  we  are  dealing  to  a  certain  extent  with  unknown  magni- 
tades.  They  certainly  constitute  improbabilities ;  whether  they  are  sufficient 
to  stamp  the  expedition  as  impossible  is  more  than  we  can  say.  As  regards  (IX 
the  route  taken  by  Ohedorla'omer,  though  not  the  most  obvious  one,  may  have 
been  dictated  by  motives  which  are  not  mentioned :  whether  it  was  impombU 
for  an  army  can  hardly  be  determined  by  one  who  has  not  traversed  personally 
the  r^ons  in  question :  it  may,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Assyrian 
kings  often  speak  of  leading  their  armies  into  difficult  and  impassable  moun- 
tainous countries  (e.g.  KB,  i.  61,  77,  81) ;  and  Chedorla'omer  might  have  left 
his  chariots  at  the  top  of  the  descent  of  ISn-gedi,  and  taken  only  his  foot- 
soldiers  down  into  the  plaint  As  regards  (3),  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
narrative,  a«  U  standi,  contains  elements  which  are  not  credible^  It  is, 
however,  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  have,  either  here  or  elae- 
where  in  Genesis,  the  report  of  an  eye-witness :  the  account,  if  it  rests 
really  upon  a  basis  of  fact,  will  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition ;  and 
tradition,  as  is  its  wont,  may  have  modified  the  original  account^  and 
exaggerated,  or  distorted,  some  of  its  particulars :  so  that  what  is  now 
represented  as  having  been  a  defeat  of  the  four  kings  by  Abram,  and  a  long 
pursuit,  may  have  been  in  reaUty  nothing  more  than  a  surprise  of  their  rear- 
guard, with  a  recovery  of  the  captives  and  some  of  the  spoil  And  of  course 
other  details  in  the  narrative  as  well  may  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of 
oral  transmission.  The  case  is  one  in  which,  in  spite  of  improbabilities  attach- 
ing  to  details,  the  outline  of  the  narrative  may  still  be  historical  As  r^^ards 
(4),  see  the  note  ad  loe.,  and  the  remarks  above,  p^  170 1 

On  the  other  hand,  monumental  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical  is 
at  present  [July,  19tt3]  entirely  lacking.  The  terms  in  which  Prof  Sayce  and 
others  have  spoken  of  it  are  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  facts'.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  sum  up  what  the  monuments  have  taught  us  respecting  Qeo.  xir. 
Of  the  four  kings  mentioned  in  v.  I,  who  were  previously  but  mere  names,  they 
have,  we  may  reasonably  hold,  brought  two,  Amraphel  and  Arioch',  into  the 
light  of  history,  and  have  told  us  many  interesting  particulars  about  them.  In 
three  late  inscriptions  (3  cent  B.aX  mention  is  also  made  of  a  king  who  is 
perhaps  identical  with  Ohedorla'omer,  and  possibly  of  Tid^  as  well :  the 
'  Bri-dkua'  of  these  inscriptions  may  also  be  the '  Eriakn  of  Larsa '  of  the  older 
inscriptions  (i.e.  the  Arioch  of  Qen.  xiv.  1).    The  older  inscriptions  shew  that 

^  If  JEUizaBon-tamar  be  Eumub  (on  o.  7),  the  difficulties  oonneeted  with 
^n-gedi  woulil  disappear;  for  from  Komnb  there  would  be  a  direot  descent  to  the 
8.  end  of  the  Dosd  Sea  by  the  Wady  Mu^auwat  (see  G.  A  Smith's  large  map). 

*  See  the  ezoellent  criticism  of  O.  B.  Gray,  Expositor,  May,  1898,  pp.  842  ft. 

*  If  at  least  the  name  Eriaku  is  correctly  rea4:  see  p.  156  n.  6. 
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Amraphel  and  Arioch  were  oontemporaiy,  and  tliat  they  reigned  orer  the 
oonntries  assigned  to  them  in  Gen.  ziy.;  the  three  late  inacriptions  shew  also 
that  Kndurlachgnmal  (if  we  may  so  read  the  name)  was  king  of  Elam,  and  {if 
£ri-6kaa*Eriaku)  that  he  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Arioch  and  Amraphel 
These  facts  may  be  taken  as  oTidence  that  at  lesAt  the  names  'Amraphel' 
and  'Arioch,'  poisibly  also  ' OhedorWomer/  and  'TidHil,'  were  derived  by 
the  narrator  from  some  trustworthy  source,  in  which,  further,  they  may  have 
been  mentioned  together.  In  addition  to  this,  the  monuments  bear  witness  to 
the  &ct  that  several  rulers  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  one  Elamite  ruler  (p.  157), 
claimed  authority  over  the '  West  land,'  and  that  Sargon  of  Agadd  (c.  3800  B.a) 
actually  subjugated  '  the  land  of  Amurri '  (the  Amorites)  on  the  N.  of  Canaan^ : 
they  have  shewn  consequently  that  an  invasion  of  Palestine  and  neighbouring 
countries  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  from  the  far  East  was,  in  the  abstract,  within 
the  military  possibilities  of  the  age.  They  have  not  shewn  more  than  tills. 
They  make  no  mention  of  the  particular  expedition  into  Oanaan,  which  forms 
the  principal  subject  of  Gen.  ziv.;  and  they  name  neither  Abraham,  nor 
Melchizedek,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  Ganaanite  kings  («.  2)  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  du-ected.  Obviously,  the  monuments  cannot  'corroborate'  the 
account  of  an  expedition  which  they  do  not  mention,  or  even  by  implication 
presapposa  The  improbabilities  mentioned  above  may  naturally  be  estimated 
differently  by  different  minds;  but,  whatever  their  weight,  they  are  not 
neutralized  by  the  inscriptions  at  present  known*.  The  campaign  described  in 
Gen.  xiv.,  though  particular  details  are  improbable,  may  in  outline  be  historical : 
but  the  evidence  that  it  was  so  is  for  the  present  confined  to  that  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Biblical  narrative  itself  I 

Chapters  XV.— XXII. 
The  trials  of  Ahram^s  faith. 

'Hitherto  Abram  has  been  the  recipient  of  promises  and  blessings ;  and  all 
seems  ready  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  installed  as  the  head  of  a  new 
covenant,  and  receive  the  promised  seed.  But  now  various  delays,  hindrances, 
and  disappointments  intervene,  in  overcoming  which  evidence  is  given  both  of 
the  strength  of  his  faith,  and  also  of  the  providence  continually  watching  over 

^  *In  the  year  in  which  Sargon  conquered  the  land  of  the  Amurri'  is  the  date 
given  on  a  contemporary  contract-tablet :  see  Hogarth's  Auth,  and  Arch.  p.  40. 

'  It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  site  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim  is  only  a 
poiHble  one:  we  do  not  know  that  the  S.  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  dry  land  in 
Abraham's  time. 

'  The  view  of  those  who  regard  the  narrative  as  a  comparatively  late  'Midrash' 
(see  on  this  term  LOT.  497,  ed.  7,  529)  is  perhaps  best  exhibited  by  Gunkel, 
esp.  p.  262  ff.  Upon  this  view  (stated  briefly),  it  springs  from  an  age  which  loved 
to  represent  Jews  as  playing  an  important  part  in  relation  to  the  empires  of  the 
world,  and  which  produced  somewhat  later  the  narratives  of  Esther,  Daniel,  and 
Judith :  the  names  of  the  four  kings  in  v.  1,  if  not  also  their  expedition  into  Canaan, 
and  the  figure  of  Melchizedek  as  well,  embody  historical  reminiscences ;  but  the 
narrative  as  a  whole  is  intended  simply  as  an  imaginative  picture  of  Abram's 
greatness, — ^his  surprising  success  in  a  military  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  high  moral  feeling  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  respect  which  he 
commanded  among  the  princes  of  Palestine. 
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him.  ThuB  the  foUowing  narratives  exhibit,  under  different  aspects,  AbramV 
moral  edncation  and  probation,  until  at  last  the  perfect  man  of  God,  the  hero 
of  faith,  who  is  to  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  coming  generations,  stands  fuHj 
portrayed  before  ns.  The  point  about  which  Abram's  trials  mainly  centre  is 
the  attainment  and  possession  of  a  bodily  heir,  who  should  found  the  covenant- 
raca  The  very  first  section,  ch.  zv^  introduces  the  theme'  (adapted  in 
substance  from  DiUm.). 


Chapter  XV. 
The  promise  of  an  heir  to  Abram. 

The  promises  of  zii  2,  ziii.  15  £,  being  in  appearance  futile,  on  aoount  of 
Abram*s  childlessness,  he  here  receives  two  special  assurances  (ee.  1 — 6,  7 — ^21) 
that  he  will  ha?e  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  a  seed  sprung  from  him  will  inherit 
the  promised  land.  The  narrative  shews  indications  of  not  being  homo- 
geneous ;  and  though  the  criteria  are  (in  parts)  indecisive,  so  that  no  generally- 
accepted  analysis  has  been  effected,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  here 
for  the  first  time  traces  of  the  source,  parallel,  and  often  very  similar,  to  J, 
called  '  E,'  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Introd.  p.  xi.  ff.  Verses  6 — 1 1, 17, 
18,  it  is  generally  agreed,  belong  to  J.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  analysis 
shewn  in  the  text  may  be  adopted :  most  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  thai 
fw.  12 — 16, 19 — 21  are  expansions  due  to  the  compiler  of  JE. 


1  After  these  thinga  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  E 
Abram  in  a  vifiion,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield, 
^OfifHliy  exceeding  _great  reward.    2  And  Abram  said,  0  Lord 

^  Or,  thy  reward  ihall  be  exceeding  grecA 

Zy.    1 — 6.    The  first  assurance. 

1.  After  these  things.  A  loose  formula  of  coxmezion :  xxii.  1,  20, 
zzziz.  7,  xl.  1,  xl^iii.  1. 

ths  word  qf  Jehovah  came  unto.  So  v,  4,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
Hex.  It  is  an  expression  frequently  used  of  a  prophetic  revelation 
(e.g.  2  S.  vii.  4,  and  often  in  Jer.,  Ezek.)  ;  and  its  use  here  agrees  with 
the  representation  in  xx.  7  (where  Abram  is  called  a  prophet). 

in  a  visum.  A  common  form  of  prophetic  intuition :  Nu.  xxiy. 
4,  16 ;  Is.  xxi.  2,  &c.    G£  the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos,  pp.  126,  200 1 

Fear  not  The  promise  attaches  to  Abram's  presumed  state  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  futura 

shield.  Fig.  of  defence,  as  Dt  xxxiii.  29,  and  often  in  the  Psalms 
(iii.  8,  xviii.  2,  30,  xxviii.  7,  &c.). 

thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great.  The  reward,  viz.,  for  obey- 
ing my  call 

2.  After  such  a  promise,  the  thought  of  Abram's  childlessness 
comes  home  to  him  with  special  force :  hence  his  question  here. 
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^GoD,  wbat  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  'go  childless,  and  he  that  E 
sEail  be  possessor  of  my  house  is  ^Damm^ek  Eliezer?  |  3  And  j 
Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me  thou  ^ast  given  no  seed :  and, 
lo,  qnft  |y>m  ii]  my  house  is  mine  heir*    4  And,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying.  This  man  shall  not  be 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels 
shall  be  thine  heir.  |  5  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  E 
said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be 
able  to  tell  them :  and  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  | 

^  Heb.  Jehovah,  as  in  other  piftoes  where  God  is  put  in  capitals. 

*  Or,  go  hence  '  The  Ohaldee  and  Sjriao  have,  EUeter  the  Danuueene, 

Lard  Jehovah.  So  t^.  8  :  elsewhere  in  Gen. — Sam.  only  Dt  iii.  24, 
ix.  26 ;  Josh.  vii.  7 ;  Jud.  vi  22,  xvi.  28 ;  2  S.  vii.  18,  19,  20,  28.  29. 
Extremely  common  in  Ezek.,  and  not  un&equent  in  the  other  prophets. 

go  hence  (RVm.).  To  'go'  in  Heb.  sometimes  has  the  force  of  go 
away 9  vanish  (Job  vii.  9),  depart  (from  life)  ;  so  e.g.  Ps.  xxxix.  13 
Twhere,  as  here,  the  Heb.  is  simply  go),  Gf.  the  corresponding  Arab. 
halaia,  to  perisL  LXX.  dvoXvofian  ct.  Nu.  xx.  29;  Tob.  iii.  6,  13; 
Lake  iL  29. 

and  he  &c.  The  Heb.  is  very  peculiar:  lit.  'and  the  son  of  the 
possession  (=  the  possessor^  of  my  house  is  Damm^V  (^^  u^^-  Heb. 
lor  Damascus)  of  Eliezer/  tne  meaning  (if  the  text  be  sound)  being  that, 
Damascus  being  the  home  of  his  servant  Eliezer,  his  property,  if  he  died 
childless,  would  pass  into  the  possession  of  that  town.  Tins,  however, 
is  a  thouffht  not  very  likely  to  be  expressed  :  the  word  for  'possession,' 
also  (mMek, — supposed  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with 
Damm^set),  occurs  only  here,  and  is  suspicious.  There  seems  to  be 
some  corruption  in  the  text  Targ.,  Syr.  (see  RVm.\  'Eliezer  the 
Damascene,  is  some  improvement,  but  the  corruption  wmch  it  presup- 
poses ('pe^in  iiy^^K,  or  prono  unrhn,  changed  into  unrhn  pe^i)  is 
not  veiyprobable. 

3.^  Tne  verse  rei)eat8  the  substance  of  v.  2,  and  reads  as  though  it 
were  introduced  from  a  parallel  narrative. 

one  bom  in  my  house.  Lit.  a  son  of  my  house  (Ec.  ii  7  Heb.); 
i.e.  a  member  of  my  household,  a  dependent.  The  Heb.  is  different 
from  that  in  xiv.  14.  Lot,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  separated  him- 
self from  Abram  (ch.  xiii.). 

4.  The  reply  to  the  complaint  of  v.  8. 

he  that  shall  come/orth  &c.     Gf.  2  S.  vii.  12,  xvi.  11. 

5.  The  starry  sky  at  night  is  at  once  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
Divine  {)0wer  (Is.  xL  26,  Ps.  viii.  3),  and  an  effective  example  of  what 
is  (practically)  innumerable  (cf  xxiL  17,  xxvi.  4). 

tell  (twice^.  An  archaism  for  count,  as  1  E.  viii.  5,  2  E.  xii.  10,  Ps. 
xxiL  17,  xlviii.  12,  Ivi.  8,  cxlvii.  4.  Cf.  Milton,  L* Allegro,  '  And  every 
shepherd  tells  his  tale,'  &c.  (see  Jer.  xxxiii.  13). 
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6  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  he  oonnted  it  to  him  for  / 
righteousness.  7  And  he  said  unto  him,  lam  the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land 
to  inherit  it.  8  And  he  said,  O  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know 
that  I  shall  inherit  it?  9  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  me  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtledove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 
10  And  he  took  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst, 
and  laid  each  half  over  against  the  other :  but  the  birds  divided 
i  he  not.    11  And  the  birds  of  prey  came  down  upon  the  carcases, 

6.  Abram's  faith.  Against  appearances  he  trusts  in  God,  sur- 
renders himself  to  Him,  m  full  confidence  that  He  will  fulfil  His 
promise.    Of.  Ex.  xiv.  31 ,  Nu.  ziv.  11,  xx.  12. 

and  h$  counted  it  (Le.  ina  trust)  <o  him  far  righteousness.  For 
•%^Abram  there  was  no  'law':  hence  nis  'righteousness'  was  not  tiiat 
which  consisted  in  obeving  it  (Dt.  vi.  25,  xxiv.  13),  bat  was  devotion  to, 
and  trust  in,  God,  of  a  more  general  kind.  For  the  expression,  c£ 
Ps.  cvL  31 ;  and  on  the  passage  itself,  see  esp.  Rom.  iv.  3,  9, 22  (where 
it  is  quoted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  proof  that  righteousness  is  dependent  not 
on  the  works  of  the  law,  but  on  £Eiith),  GsL  iii  6,  Jas.  ii.  23 :  c£  also 
the  quotation  in  1  Mace.  ii.  52.  On  quotations  of  the  passage  in  PhUo, 
and  also,  more  generally,  on  the  importance  attached  to  tne  faith  of 
Abraham  in  the  Babbinical  Schools,  see  the  Excursus  in  Lightfoot's 
Galatians^,  p.  158  ff. ;  and  Sanday-Hesuilam,  BomanSj  pp.  101,  104; 
Thackeray,  8t  Paul  and  Cmtemp.  Jmish  Thought  ri900;,  p.  91  ff. 

7 — 19.  The  second  assurance,  sealed  solemnly  by  a  covenant. 
That  the  occasion  is  distinct  firom  the  one  narrated  in  «v.  1 — 6  appears 
from  the  &ct  that  that  was  at  night  (u  5),  while  this  was  shortly  before 
sunset  {v.  17). 

7.  See  xL  28,  xii.  7,  xiiL  15. 

8.  In  reply,  Abram  asks  for  some  sign  or  proof  by  which  he  may 
know  that  he  will  inherit  it    Gf.  Jud.  vi.  17 ;  2  E.  xx.  8. 

9-— 11, 17.  The  promise  is  ratified  bv  a  cownant,  in  wUch  the  con- 
tracting parties  pass  oetween  the  divided  victims,  each  thereby  symbol- 
izing that,  in  case  he  breaks  the  terms  agreed  to,  he  is  willing  to  be 
parted  asunder  in  like  manner.  Gf.  the  common  Heb.  expression  'to 
cut  a  covenant'  (like  opicia  T€fiv€iv,  and  'foedus  icere')^  v,  18,  aL ;  H'jjl 
298-^301,  and  the  impressive  formula  in  liv.  L  24.  The  ceremony 
described  is  not  a  sacrifice  Tfor  there  is  no  altar),  but  a  sacred  and  solemn 
act.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  kind  of  type  of  the  later  sacrificial  usage :  for 
the  animals  prescribed  are  all  such  as  are  allowed  in  the  later  Lev.  law, 
the  birds  not  being  divided  (u  10)  on  the  analogy  of  Lev.  L  17. 

9.  of  three  years  old.  Perhaps  (Dillm.)  because  three  was  a  sacred 
number,  usual  in  solemn  affirmations,  imprecations,  &c. 

11.    The  birds  of  prey,  threatening  to  interrupt  the  conclusion  of 
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and  Abram  drove  them  j;]pmy.  12  And  when  the  snn  was  going  j 
down,  a  deep  sTeejp  fell  upon  Abram ;  and,  lo>  an  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him.  13  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Enow  of 
a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years ;  14  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance.  16  But  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ;  thou 
shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  16  And  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the 

the  covenant,  would  be  an  omen  of  evil,  as  when  (Ewald,  Hist.  i.  330) 
the  harpies  sought  to  carry  off  the  sacrifices  {^Aen.  in.  225  ff.),  and 
might  foreshadow  the  efforts  which  the  Eg^tians,  for  instance,  would 
m^e  with  the  object  of  frustrating  the  Divine  plan :  but  Abram,  by 
driving  them  away,  signified  how  all  such  efforts  would  prove  abortive. 

12 — 16.  A  parenthesis,  or  digression  (v.  17  bein|;  the  real  sequel 
to  w.  9 — 11),  containing  an  interpretation  of  the  evil  omen  of  «?.  11. 
Though  the  promise  will  eventually  be  fulfilled,  hindrances  will  inter- 
vene which  will  long  postpone  its  fulfilment:  and  a  presentiment  to 
this  effect  reaches  Abram  in  a  vision. 

12.  a  deep  sleep.  As  ii.  21.  Mentioned  here,  as  in  Job  zzxiii.  15, 
as  a  state  in  which  one  may  become  conscious  of  a  vision. 

an  horror^  a  great  darkness.  Preparatory  to  the  dark  announce- 
ment of  V.  13. 

13.^  a  stranger.  Cf.  Ex.  xxii.  20.  Sojourner  would  be  a  better 
rendering,  a  temporary  resident  being  what  is  intended.  The  cognate 
verb  is  rendered  sojourn,  xlvii.  4,  Dt.  xxvi.  5,  Is.  Ui  4  (all  of  Isr^l  in 


Elgypt),  and  generally. 


^  [3, 14.  The  allusions  to  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  to  the  plagues  by 
which  it  was  terminated  ('wiU  I  judge'),  and  to  the  Exodus,  are 
obvious.    See  e.g.  Ex.  i.  11,  12,  xii.  35  f.,  38. 

13.  /our  hundred  years.  The  figure  agrees  substantially  with  that 
given  by  P  (430  years)  in  Ex.  xii.  40  (RV.),  41,  for  the  sojourn  in 
x^ypt     Cf  «.  16  ;  and  see  further  the  Introd.  p.  xxix  f. 

15.  But  no  misfortune  will  touch  Abram  himself. 

go  to  thy  fathers.  I.e.  join  them  in  Sheol  (see  on  xxxvii.  35 ;  and 
c£  xlvii.  30;. 

a  good  old  age.    Ch.  xxv.  8  (P)  ;  Jud.  viii  32 ;  1  Ch.  xxix.  28 1. 

16.  in  the  fourth  generation.  This  statement  agrees  with  the  pas- 
sages (P)  which  assign  only  four  generations  from  Joseph  to  Moses  (Ex. 
vi.  16 — 20,  Nu.  xxvi.  5 — 9),  or  five  to  Joshua  (Jos.  vii.  1).  If  the  t?.  is 
by  the  same  writer  as  v.  13,  he  must  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  have  reckoned  a  'generation '  at  100  years. 

they  shall  return  hither.  Viz.  to  Canaan :  the  measure  of  the 
Amorite's  iniquity  being  not  yet  full  (c£  1  TL  ii.  16),  he  cannot  for 

x>.  12 
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Amorite  is  not  yet  ML    17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that»  wben  the  / 
Bun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  fiimace,  and 
a  flaming  torch  that  passed  between  these  pieces.    18  In  that 
day  the  Lobd  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  Unto  tiby 
seed  have  I  ^ven  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  nnto  the 

the  present  be  driven  oat  'Amorite,'  as  ziv.  7  (where  see  the  note). 
On  the  moral  corruption  of  the  pre-Isr.  population  of  Oanaan,  <£ 
ziiL  18,  zviii.  20  ff.,  xix.  1  ff.,  2  E.  xxi.  11 ;  and  on  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  ground  of  their  expulsion  by  Israel,  Lev.  zviii  24  £,  28» 
xz.  22  ff ,  1  K.  xiv.  24,  zxi.  26,  2  K  xvi.  3,  zviL  8,  xxi.  2. 

17.  The  sequel  to  v.  11 :  the  sign  by  which  the  covenant  is  ratified. 
a  smoking  furnace  (tannur).     I.e.  a  portable  earthenwaFe  stove, 

such  as  is  used  still  in  the  East  for  baking;  bread,  about  3  ft.  hiirh,  of 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  heated  By  the  burning  embers  being 
tJaced  m  it  at  the  bottom.  See  BncR  l  coL  605  (c)  :  DB.  L  318* ; 
Whitehouse,  Primer  of  Heb.  Anti^ities,  p.  73  (with  illustration). 
The  stove,  with  smoke  and  flames  issuing  nrom  the  top,  symbolized 
Jehovah:  b^  passing  between  the  divided  pieces,  it  signified  the  ratifi- 
cation on  His  part  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  The  ritual  is  no 
doubt  that  by  wnich  a  solemn  covenant  was  actually  ratified  in  ancient 
Israel :  comp.  esp.  Jer.  loxiv.  18  f. 

A  covenant  is  a  compact  or  agreement,  concluded  under  solemn 
religious  sanctions,  and  implying  mutual  undertaking  and  obligations. 
The  covenant  most  often  referred  to  in  the  OT.  is  that  concluded 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.) :  Jehovah  promises 
that»  if  Israel  observes  its  terms,  He  wiU  bestow  certain  specified 
blessings  (Ex.  xxiii.  22  fil).  In  references  to  the  covenant,  the  stress 
Ues,  according  to  the  context  and  purpose  of  the  writer,  either  on  the 
Divine  promise  (e.g.  Dt.  iv.  31),  or  the  human  obli^tion  fe-g.  Dt 
iv.  23).  Here  the  stress  lies  upon  the  former,  the  promise  of  tne  grant 
of  Canaan  to  Abram's  descendants. 

18 — 21.  The  terms  of  the  covenant,  on  Jehovah's  part,  i.e.  the 
promise  of  the  land. 

18.  the  riwr  qf  Eaypt  This  can  be  only  the  Nile,  or,  at  least,  the 
easternmost  (Pelusiac)  arm  of  it,  which  can  also,  it  seems,  only  be 
meant  b;^  the  'Shihor  in  front  of  Egypt,'  assigned  in  Josh.  ziii.  3  0^. 
1  Gh.  xiii.  5)  as  the  SW.  border  of  Israel's  territory.  The  usual  S  W. 
limit  is  the  *  Wady  (nakal)  of  Egypt '  (Nu.  xxxiv.  6,  Jos.  xv.  4,  47, 
1  E.  viil  65  (=  2  Gh.  vii.  8),  I&  xxvii.  12),  called  bv  the  Greeks  the 
Bhinokorura,  now  the  Wadif  d-^Artsh,  *  which,  with  its  deep  water- 
course (only  filled  after  heavy  rains),  starts  from  about  the  centre  of 
the  Sin.  peninsula  (near  Ihe  Jebel  et-Tih),  and,  after  running  N.  and 
N  W.,  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  the  Eo^tian  fort  and  town  of  el-'Arish' 
(EncB.  124t9\  45  m.  SW.  of  Gaza.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  is 
some  80  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el-^Arish :  so  (unless  nakal 
should  be  read  for  n*kar)  the  present  passage  must^  like  Josh.  ziii.  8 
(late  Deuteronomic),  and  1  Ql  xiii.  5  [no  ||  in  Sam.],  contain  a^  hypw- 
bolical  representation  of  the  limits  of  Isr.  territory  in  this  direction* 
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great  river,  the  river   Euphrates:    10   the  Eenite^  and  the  J 

Kemzzite,  and  the  Eadmonite,  20  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 

Perizzite,  and  the  Rephaim,  21  and  the  Amorite^  and  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  GirgaBhite,  and  the  Jebusite. 

iks  ffreai  river,  the  river  EupkraUs.  So  Dt  i  7,  Jos.  L  4.  Gf.  on 
xzxL  21.  The  Euphrates,  as  the  R  limit  of  Isr.  tenritoty,  is  an  ideal 
limit,  reached  actually  only  once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iy.  21 ;  cf.  Ps.  Izzz.  11),  but  promised  also  elsewhere  (Ex.  zziii.  81, 
Dt  L  7.  zi.  24,  Jos.  L  4 ;  c£  rs.  Ixzziz.  25),  and  formiiu^  the  basis 
of  the  iaeal  hopes,  or  pictures  of  the  future,  in  Is.  zzvii  12,  &ch.  iz.  10, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  8. 

10 — ^21.  Such  enumerations  of  Ganaanite  peoples,  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  Israel,  are  very  common  in  JE  and  Dt.  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
zziiL  23,  zzjiY.  11,  Dt  viL  1,  xx.  17,  Jos.  iii  10,  ix.  1,  xL  3,  xiL  8, 
zxiv.  11),  but  usually  only  5  or  6,  or  at  most  7  (Dt.  vii.  1 :  see  the 
writer's  note  on  this  passage),  are  enumerated :  here  there  are  10. 

19.  the  J^enite  and  the  J^enizzite.  These  seem  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  tribes  of  the  Negeb  (xiL  9).  The  Syenites  Tin  the  S.  of  JucuiIl  : 
1  8.  xxviL  10,  XXX.  29)  are  associated  with  the  Amalekites  (cf.  Nu. 
xxiv.  20,  21  £),  and  were  probably  a  branch  of  them ;  but  while  the 
Amalekites  were  hostile  to  Israel,  the  ]B[enites  were  friendly  (1  S. 
XV.  6).  Their  abeorntion  in  Judah  seems  to  be  what  is  alluded  to  in  the 
present  passage.  The  J^enizzites  were  a  tribe  of  which  a  branch  was 
settled  in  Edom  (ch.  xxxvL  11),  and  a  branch  in  Judah :  for  Caleb, 
a  ^enizzite  (Jos.  xiv.  6,  14 ;  cf.  JudL  i  13),  is  also  the  eponymous 
ancestor  of  an  important  Judahite  dan  (1  GL  iL  9  [read  Caleb  for 
Cheluba%\,  42—49).  Like  the  ]Kenites,  the  Kenizzites  were  thus  a  tribe 
origuially  of  foreign  origin,  but  afterwards  absorbed  in  Israel. 

ihs  fjodmonite.  Omy  here.  The  name  means  those  qf  the  front  (or 
ea8i)\  and  probably,  like  the  ^VnS  kedeni'  (see  on  zxix.  l),  denotes  the 
inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  E.  of  Canaan. 

20.  the  Hittite.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  where  the  'Hittites' 
mentioned  either  here  or  in  the  similar  lists  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  &c.)  were 

Eictuied  by  the  authors  of  these  lists  as  located.  The  reference  cannot 
e  to  the  great  nation  whose  home  was  N.  of  Phoenicia  and  tiie  Lebanon 
(see  on  x.  15) ;  for  this  was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  The 
reference  may  have  been  orionally  to  a  branch  settled  within  Isr.  terri- 
tory, in  the  extreme  N.  of  Canaan  (see  Md.) ;  but  a  belief  seems 
graaually  to  have  grown  up^ — ^though  how  fur  it  corresponded  to 
historidJ  fiict  it  is  difficult  to  say, — ^that  there  were  once  liittites  in 
the  more  southerly  'hill-country'  of  Canaan  (see  Nu.  xiii.  29, — J  or  E), 
and  even  in  Hebron  (see  n.  228  ff.) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may 
be  the  view  expressed  in  these  enumerations. 

the  Perizztte,  and  the  Bephaim.    See  on  xiii.  7,  and  xiv.  5. 

21.  See  on  X.  16,  19. 

t  See  ftirther  Moore,  Judgei,  pp.  80 1,  84  f.;  KOldeke,  EneB.  B.y.  Amalbs,  )  6^ 
and  KaiiAE. 

12—2 
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Chapter  XVL 
Hie  birth  of  IshmaeL 


The  oarratiTe  contained  in  this  chapter  deacrihea  the  drcnnuteioee 
attending  the  birth  of  lahmael,  mentioning  ▼arioua  facta  connected  with  it 
Boch  aa  would  intereat  the  laraelitea  of  a  later  day.  It  ia  chiefly  important^ 
partly  aa  maridng  a  stage  in  Abram'a  probation,  and  partly  aa  explaining  the 
national  characteristica  of  a  group  of  tribes  (zxr.  12 — 18)  well  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  idiile  related  to  them,  neTertheleas  lired  in  separation  from 
them,  and  bad  a  strongly  marked  character  of  their  own.  Yeraea  1%  3^ 
16,  16,  belong  to  P;  the  reat  of  the  chapter  belongs  to  J. 

XVI.    1  Now  Sand  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  chUdren :  P 

1  and  she  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar.  j 

2  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath 
restrained  me  from  bearing;  go  in,  I  pray  thee^  nnto  my 
handmaid ;  it  may  be  that  I  shall  ^obtain  children  by  her.    And 

>  Heb.  be  byilded  by  her, 

ZVI.  1 — 3.  Sarai,  being  lonff  barren,  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  age  (cf.  zxz.  3, 9 ;  a&o  zzii.  24,  zzzvi  12,  Ex.  xzi.  7, 8), 
gives  Abram  her  female  slave,  Hagar,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  obtaiii 
children  throagh  her,  whom  she  may  adopt,  ana  reckon  as  her  own. 

1.  an  handmaid.  I.e.  a  female  slave :  cf.  on  zii.  16  (where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  'maidservant').  Hagar  was  more  particularly 
Sajrai's  own  possession  (cf.  xxiz.  24,  29).  Oomp.  Lane,  iiod,  Egypt* 
I.  233  :  '  Some  wives  have  female  slaves  who  are  their  own  property, 
generally  purchased  for  them,  or  presented  to  them,  before  their 
marriage.  These  camiot  be  the  husband's  concubines,  without  their 
mistress's  permission,  which  is  sometimes  granted  (as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Hagar^;  but  very  seldom.' 

an  Egyptian,  So  «.  3  (P),  xzi.  9  (E).  Ishmael's  wife  was  also  an 
Egjjrptian  (zxi.  21).  Some  connexion  must  have  been  reci^pized  aa 
existing  between  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  and  Egj^t  Sir  R.  F.  Burton 
remarked  upon  the  Egyptian  physiognomy  of  some  of  the  Bedawi  clans 
of  Sinai  observable  at  the  present  day  {DB.  n.  504*  n.  §)'. 

2.  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  built  up  fh>m  her.  So  xxx.  3 ;  the 
fiunily  being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  house  (c£  Dt  xxv.  9  ; 
Ru.  i.  11). 

^  It  iB  diffioalt  to  think  that  a  N.  Arabian  'land  of  Maui'  (see  SneB.  MizftAnc, 
g2b)oan  be  meant  (cf.  on  this  subject  Bndge,  Hi$L  of  Egypt,  1902,  vi.  pp.  x — zzx). 

The  name  'Hagar'  may  stand  in  some  relation  to  that  of  the  nomaaio  tribe  of 
BitgariteM  (or  Hagarenee),  on  the  E.  of 'Gilead,  1  Ch.  v.  10,  zxyii.  81i  Ps.  Ixxziii.  6 
(of.  EneB,  Haoab,  §  2).  In  AxaUo,  it  may  be  added,  the  oorresponding  verb 
mignifieii  tcJUe  (oL  H^a,  of  the  era  marked  by  the  'flight'  of  Mohammed). 
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Abram  hearkened  to  the  Toioe  of  SaraL  |  3  And  Sarai  Abram's  J  P 
-wife  took  Ha^r  the  Egyptian,  her  handmaid,  after  Abram  had 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  Abram 
her  husband  to  be  his  wife.  |  4  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  J 
she  oonceived :  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceiyed,  her 
mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes.  6  And  Sand  said  nnto 
Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  gave  my  handmaid  into  thy 
bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceiyed,  I  was  despised 
in  her  eyes :  the  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  6  But 
Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to 
her  that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  And  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  and  she  fled  from  her  ibce.  7  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur.    8  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 

8.    The  yerse  is  parallel  in  substance  to  v.  2:  the  regard  to 
chionology  shewn  in  it  is  in  Fs  manner  (c£  v,  16,  xyii.  1  &c.). 
4-8.    The  flight  of  Ha^r. 

4.  And  he  went  in  &c.    The  direct  continuation  of  v.  2  end. 

despised.  G£  1 S.  i.  6f.  (where  'riyal'  meajm/dlcw-wifeX  Barren- 
ness is  still  yiewed  with  contempt  in  the^  East  Gf.  Lane, /.e.  p.  232  : 
if  a  man's  chief  wife  be  barren,  and  an  inferior  (either  wife  or  slaye) 
bear  him  a  child,  it  commonly  results  that  the  latter  woman  becomes 
his  fayourite,  and  that  the  chief  wife  or  mistress  is  *  despised  in  her 
eyes.' 

5.  Sarai  shews  herself  both  imperious  and  unreasoning :  she  had 
herself  persuaded  Abram  to  take  Hagar,  but  because  he  does  not  im- 
mediately interfere  to  stop  Hagar's  reproaches,  she  passionately  and 
xmjustly  lays  the  blune  for  them  upon  him. 

My  wrong.  I.e.  the  wron^  done  to  me  by  Hagar :  may  the  re- 
spoDSibiUty  ror  it  rest  upon  thee!^ 

judge.  And,  it  is  iinplied,  punish  thee  for  tolerating  Hagar,  and 
help  me  to  my  riffht.     Gf.  JucL  zi.  27 ;   1  S.  xxiy.  12,  15. 

6.  Abram  repues  that  Hagar  is  Sarai's  slaye,  not  his;  and  she 
must  deal  with  her.^ 

deaU  hardly;  yiz.  by  treating  her  harshly,  and  imposing  heayy 
work  upon  her.    It  is  the  word  commonly  rendered  afflict  (ag.  zy.  13). 

7— -12.  Hagar  is  met  by  the  angel  and  reassured :  her  son  will 
become  the  ancestor  of  a  great  people.  The  narratiye,  like  xzi. 
16^ — 19,  illastrates  beautifully  the  Diyme  regard  for  the  forlorn  and 
desolate  souL 

7.  She  fled  naturally  in  the  direction  of  her  home.^ 
thefatmtain  &c.    Doubtless  some  well-known  watering-place  on  the 

carayan-route  leading  from  Hebron  into  Egypt.    Gf.  on  v.  14. 

Shur.    A  name  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning  (see  DB.  Shur), 
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handmaidy  whence  earnest  thou  ?  and  whither  goest  thou  ?  And  J 
she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress  SaraL  9  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and 
submit  thyself  under  her  hands.  10  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  her,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  seed,  that  it  shall  not 
be  numbered  for  multitude.  11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  her.  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son ; 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  ^Lshmael,  because  the  Lord  hath 
heard  thy  affliction.  12  And  he  shall  be  o^  a  wUd-ass  among 
men:  his  hand  fiuxU  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  'in  the  presence  of  all 

^  That  is,  Ood  heareth,  *  Or,  over  agn^Snst    Or,  to  the  eoit  of 

but  certainly  denoting  the  region  bordering  upon  i^gypt  on  the  NR, 
along  what  is  now  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  is  mentioned  also  cL  xz.  1, 
zzv.  18  (where  it  is  said  to  be  'in  front  of  Egypt^'  i.e.  East  of  it :  so 
1  S.  XV.  7),  Ex.  XV.  23  (where  tiie  Israelites  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea 
enter  the  'wilderness  of  Shur')*  and  1  S.  xxvii.  8. 

O'-IS.  The  angel  addresses  to  her  three  words :  he  (1)  bids  her 
return  to  her  mistress  and  '  humble  herself'  under  her  hands,  v.  9 ; 
(2)  encourages  her  to  take  this  step,  by  the  promise  of  a  nnmerons 
seed,  V,  10 ;  and  (3)  fixes  in  anticipation  the  name  and  character  of 
her  future  son,  w»  11,  12. 

11.  Ishnutd.  I.e.  Chd  heareth, — or  better,  perhaps  (Oray,  HA. 
Proper  Names^  p.  218),  May  God  hear! 

thy  affliction.  In  the  Heb.,  cognate  with  the  verb  rendered  'dealt 
hardly'  in  v.  6. 

12.  he  shall  be  a  wild-aas  of  a  man.  The  wild-ass  is  a  wild, 
untameable  animal,  whose  home  is  the  open  plain :  see  Job  xxxix.  5-— 8 ; 
Hos.  viii.  9  (where  render,  'being  alone  /or  himself,'  Le.  going  his  own 
wav  wilfully).  Ishmael  (cf.  on  ix.  25 — 7)  is  the  impersonation  of  the 
tribes  reputed  to  be  his  descendants ;  and  the  writer  draws,  in  a  few 
touches,  a  true  and  characteristic  description  of  the  Bedaunn^ — ^Ihe 
men  of  the  badtc,  or  'open  plain,' — as  we  should  now  term  them, 
then,  as  still,  the  free  and  inoependent  sons  of  the  desert,  owning  no 
authority  save  that  of  their  own  chief,  reckless  of  life,  treacherous 
towards  strangers,  ever  ready  for  war  or  pillage'. 

in  the  face  of  (or  tn  m>nt  of)  all  hie  brethren  shall  he  dwell 
The  expression  used  means  commonly  in  Heb.  on  the  Bast  i^  (as 
1  E.  XL  7 :  cf.  on  xiii.  18,  xiv.  15);  and  it  is  true  that^  speaking 
generally,  the  home  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  was  on  the  £  of  Isra^ 

^  The  Ishmaelitet  must  not  however  be  {d^niifitd  with  the  modon  Bedawin : 
the  Ishmaelitee  (see  xxv.  12—16)  consisted  of  12  ctefinite  tribes;  and  0  that  what 
is  said  above  is  intended  to  affirm  is  a  general  similarity  in  mode  of  lilis  and 
eharaoter. 
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his  brethren.  13  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  J 
unto  her,  ^Thou  art  'a  God  that  seeth :  for  she  said,  Have  I  even 
here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me?  14  Wherefore  the  well  was 
called  'Beer-lahai-roi;  behold,  it  is  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  | 
15  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son:  and  Abram  called  the  name  of  P 
his  son,  which  Hagar  bare,  IshmaeL  16  And  Abram  was  fourscore 
and  six  years  old,  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram. 

^  Or,  TAott  Ood  Meff<  m«  '  Heb.  £1  nti^  that  is,  God  qfueing. 

*  That  U,  The  weU  of  the  Uving  one  who  teeth  me. 

and  Edom  (see  on  zxy.  12 — 18).  Dillm.  al  think,  however,  that  hostility 
or  de&mce  is  intended :  cf.  the  same  Heb.  in  Job  i.  11,  vi.  28,  zxL  31. 
13,  14.     EzpLanation  of  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  this 
happened. 

13.  a  God  of  seeing.  In  accordance  with  what  was  said  on  ziy.  18, 
Jehovah  is  here  distinguished  tinder  a  particular  attribute,  and  yeneiated 
specially  as  a  Ood  of  'seeing,'  i.e.  as  a  Gtod  who  sees  all  things  and 
manifests  His  providence  accordingly.  EVm.  (»  A V.)  is  not  a  possible 
rendering  of  the  existing  (pointed^  text.^ 

Have  lev&n  ftc.  The  words  (assuming  the  text  to  be  correct)  can 
only  be  explained  in  this  way:  Have  I  here  abo  (in  Ihe  desert,  a  place 
which,  in  times  when  the  manifestations  of  Deity  were  r^ard^  as 
limited  to  particular  spots,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  Ood's  providence)  seen  <nfter  him  that  eom  me  f  i.a  He  saw 
her;  she  did  not  see  Him,  but  only  'saw  after'  Him,  saw  Him,  as  He 
left  her  (c£  Is.  xxxvii.  22  Heb.\  and  then  perceived  that  the  all-seeing 
Gkxl,  in  the  person  of  His  angel,  had  been  present  there  (so  Dillm^^ 

14.  Beer-laiai-^i.  £]^lained  (as  usually  understood)  in  KVm. 
See,  however,  the  footnote. 

betfceen  Kadesh  and  Bered,  For  Eadesh,  see  on  xiv.  7.  Bered  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  has  not  been  identified.  For  Beer-lahai- 
roi  (also  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11)  a  site  has  been  plausibly  suggested  at  *Ain 
MuweUeh,  a  station  with  several  wells  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt 
to  Syria  (cf.  on  v.  7),  12  m.  WNW.  of  'Ain  Kadish  (xiv.  7),  and  50  m. 
SW.  of  Beersheba,  at  the  SE.  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  Jebel  Muweileh 
(Rowlands,  in  Williams'  Holy  City,  n.  489  fif. ;  Trumbull,  Kadesh- 
bamea,  64 ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Ex.  n.  354 — 6  ;  EncB.  s.v.). 

15, 16.  Account^  from  P,  of  the  birth  of  Idimael,  and  of  the  age 
of  Abram  at  the  time. 

1  The  BenM  thas  obtained  is  however  not  yery  naturally  expressed;  nor  does  it 
contain  any  explanation  of  'the  living  one'  in  the  name  of  the  well,  v,  14.  A 
eonjeotoral  zeetoration  by  Wellh.  (HieL  ]».  826),  obtained  by  supplying  letters 
supposed  to  have  accidentally  dropped  out,  is  therefore  worthy  of  mention :  'Have 
I  even  seen  [Gk)d,  and  lived]  after  [my]  seeing?'  (i.e.  D*n^«  for  qSh.  *nX1  inserted 


*He  that  seeth  me  liveth.' 
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The  anffsl  qf  Jehovah,-^r^  in  B  (xxL  17,  xzxL  11),  qf  €hd,—iM  a  self- 
manifestation  of  Jehovah :  he  identifies  himself  with  Him  (xxxL  13,  ct  11 ; 
Ex.  iii  6,  cf.  2),  speaks  and  acts  with  His  authority  (Gen.  xyl  10,  zzL  19, 
dL  17,  xviii.,  xxii.  12,  15  f),  and  is  spoken  of  as  Ood  or  Jehovah  by  others 
(Gen.  ztL  13,  zlTiii  15  £ ;  Jud.  ri.  14,  ct  12,  xiil  21  C ;  Hoa.  xiL  4^  6).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  also  distinguished  from  Jehovah  (Gen.  zvi.  11,  xix.  13, 21, 24 ; 
Nu.  xxiL  31),  '  the  mere  manifestation  of  Jehovah  creatuig  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  angel  and  Jehovah,  though  the  identity  remains.  The  form  of 
manifestation  is,  so  to  speak,  something  unreal  (Dt  iv.  12, 15^  a  oondesoensioii 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  those  to  whom  it  is  granted  that  Jehovah  in 
His  ftilness  is  present  with  them.  As  the  manifestation  called  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  occurred  chiefly  in  redemptive  history,  older  theologians  regarded  it 
as  an  adumbration  or  premonition  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Second  Person 
oi  the  Trinity.  This  idea  was  just^  in  so  far  as  the  angel  was  a  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  on  the  earth  in  a  human  form,  and  in  so  far  as  such  temporary 
manifestations  might  seem  the  prelude  to  a  permanent  redemptive  self- 
revelation  in  this  form  (MaL  iii.  1,  2);  but  it  was  to  go  beyond  the  OT., 
or  at  any  rate  beyond  the  understanding  of  OT.  writers,  to  found  on  the 
manifestation  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  The  only  distinction  implied  is 
that  between  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  in  manifestation'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in 
DB,  S.V.  Anoil,  p.  04^).  Cf.  Ex.  xxiii  20,  21  (where  '  name '= fulness  of 
revealed  nature);  I&  Ixiii.  9  (where  the  'angel  of  his  presence'  means  the 
angel  in  whom  God's  face  or  presence  [Dt  iv.  37]  is  revealed).  See  fiirtbtf 
Oehler,  OT.  Thsoi.  §§  59,  60 ;  Schults,  OT,  TheoL  u.  2ia— 23  (a  temporary  bat 
full  revelation  of  Jehovah's  being). 


Chapter  XVIL 
The  institvtion  of  Circumctsion. 

Thirteen  years  after  IshmaeFs  birth,  God  appears  to  Abram,  promises 
him  a  numerous  posterity  assures  him  that  he  and  his  seed  will  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  declares  that  He  will  conclude  a  covenant  with  him  for 
all  time,  according  to  which  He  will  be  his  God  and  the  God  of  his  descendants, 
99.  1 — 8.  Circumcision  is  instituted  as  the  sign  of  this  covenant^  9e.  9 — 14. 
Abram's  name  is  to  be  in  future  Abraham,  and  Sarai's  Sarah,  Ishmael  will 
become  a  great  nation ;  but  Sarah's  own  son  will  be  the  heir  of  the  promises, 
w.  15—22.    Abraham  circumcises  all  the  males  of  his  household,  tw.  23 — 27. 

The  chapter  is  derived  entirely  from  P,  the  phraseology  and  s^le  of  which 
it  displays  markedly  throaghout  It  is  longer  than  most  of  the  recent  excerpts 
from  P,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  accounts,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood.  It 
marks,  in  the  economy  of  P,  the  next  important  stage  to  the  blessing  and 
covenant  of  ix.  1 — 17,  and  introduces  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
Divine  plan.  The  covenant,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  not  simply  (aa-.in  ch.  xv.)  a 
solemn  promise,  but  implies  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal  relationship,  in 
which  obligations  are  undertaken  on  both  sides. 
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XVII.  1  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  P 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  ^Qod 
Almighty ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thon  perfect  2  And  I  will 
make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee 
exceedingly.  3  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked 
with  him,  saying,  4  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations.  6  Neither 
shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shaU 
be  Abraham ;  for  the  fiither  of  a  multitude  of  nations  have 

1  Heb.  El  Shaddai. 

ZVn.  1 — 8.    The  promise  to  Abram. 

1.  God  Almighty.  Heb. '^/ i8!iadcfoft|--accordiiig  to  P,  the  charae- 
teriatic  patriarchal  name  of  Ood,  the  name  'Jehovah'  (Yahweh)  not 
being  known  till  the  age  of  Moses  (Gen.  xzviiL  d>  zzxv.  11,  xlviii.  3 ; 
and  esp.  Ex.  vi.  3).  The  same  view  was  perhaps  shared  by  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job,  who  lays  his  scene  ia  the  patriarchal  age,  and 
throughont  the  dialogue  represents  his  characters  as  saying  Shaddai 
('Jehovah'  only  once,  xiL  9)  .  The  origin  and  real  meaning  of  Shaddai 
are  both  doubtful :  see  the  Ebccursus  at  the  end  of  the  voluma 

icaik  b^ore  me^  md  be  perfect^ — or  blameless  (vi  9).  The  condition 
which  Abram  is  called  upon  to  fulfil :  not,  as  in  the  later  Levitical  law, 
obedience  to  a  multitude  of  particular  observances,  but  simply  the 
duty  of  leading  generally  a  righteous  and  hol}r  life.  To  '  walk  oefore'' 
any  one  is  to  live  and  move  openly  before  him  (1  S.  xii.  2) ;  esp.  in 
such  a  way  as  (a)  to  deserve,  ana  (b)  to  ei\fay,  his  approval  and  fieivour. 
Here  the  thought  of  (a)  predominates,  the  meaning  being  to  comport 
oneself  in  a  manner  pleasing  in  Ood's  sight  (so  xxiv.  40,  zlviiL  15 
[lxx.  cvopcoTciK  havTiovh  cf.  Is.  xxxviii.  3);  for  (ft)  see  1  S.  ii  30,  and 
(with  reference  to  God)  Fs.  Ivi.  13,  cxvi  9  [shally  not  irtfl]. 

2.^  Upon  this  condition  (v.  V*)  God  grants  his  covenant;  and 
promises,  at  first  quite  generally,  to  multiply  greatly  his  posterity. 

3.  /eU  an  his  /ace.  An  expression  of  respect  towards  men 
fRu.  ii  10;  2  8.  ix.  6,  ziv.  22;,  and  of  reverence  towards  God 
(v.  17,  Nu.  ziv.  5,  Jud.  xiii.  20,  and  frequently). 

4---8.    The  promise  stated  in  greater  detail. 

5.  ^  Abram  (contracted  from  Abiram)  means  'the  father  [a  divine 
title]  is  exalted":  Abraham  has  no  meaning  in  Heb.,  nor  is  any 
meaning  apparent  from  the  cognate  languages.  The  name  is  explained 
here  simply  by  an  assonance  (see  on  iv.  l) :  Abraham  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Heo.  hdmon,  'multitude.'  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  16  f., 
where  the  second  part  of  the  verse  is  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

^  ElMwfaere  *El  Shaddai  oooan  Oen.  zliii.  14  (E),  xlix.  25  (see  the  note), 
Bs.  X.  5;  Shaddai  alone  ia  also  found,  as  a  poet,  name  of  Qod,  in  No.  xziv.  4, 16 
jin  Balaam's  prophecies),  Es.  i.  24,  Is.  ziii.  6  =3  Joel  1.  16,  Ps.  Izviii.  14,  xci.  1; 
81  times  in  the  dialogue  of  Job;  and  in  the  semi-poetioal  sentences,  Bn.  i.  20^  21. 

*  On  names  oompoonded  with  Ab,  Ahi,  see  EneB,  l  9—11*  m.  8267—9. 
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I  made  thea  6  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  P 
I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 
7  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  throughout  their  generations  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  to  be  a  Qod  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  8  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojoumings,  all  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for   an   everlasting  possession;   and   I   will   be   their   God. 


6~-8.  The  promise  should  be  compared  with  the  others  in  P, 
xxviii.^  3 — 4,  xxxv.  11 — 12,  xlviii.  3 — 4,  Ex.  vL  2 — 8,  when  the  features 
both  in  phraseology  and  in  contents  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
promises  m  J  (see  on  zii.  2  f)  will  become  apparent. 

6.  moLke  thee,., fruitful,    Gf.  v,  20,  zzviii.  3,  xlviii.  4. 

ncUians.  So  «?9. 4, 5, 16,  xxxv.  11 ;  c£  'company  of  peoples/  xxviiL  3, 
xxxv.^  11,  xlviii.  4;  Ishmaelites  and  Edomites  being  included.  In  J  ibe 
promise  is  only  of  a  single  nation:  xiL  2,  xviii.  18,  xlvi.  3. 

kings.  So  u  16,  xxxv.  11.  Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  promises 
of  P.    The  allusion  is  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Edom  (xxxvi.  31). 

7.  establish  my  covenant.  As  vi.  18,  ix.  9,  11, 17  (au  P).    See  p.  x. 
and  thy  seed  dijter  thee  (twice).    So  w.  8,  9,  10, 19,  and  elsewnere 

in  P.    See  the  Introduction,  p.  viii,  No.  11. 

throughout  their  generations.  So  w>,  9,  12,  Ex.  xii.  14,  17,  42,  and 
often  in  P.    See  ibid,  p.  ix.  No.  20. 

everlasting  covenant.    Cf.  vv.  13,  19 ;  and  on  ix.  16. 

to  be  a  God  unto  thee  &c  This  is  the  central  feature  in  the  co- 
venant :  'El  Shaddai  will  be  a  God  to^  Abraham  and  his  seed,  Le.  He  will 
be  on  the  one  hand  the  object  of  their  worship  and  veneration,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  also,  their  lord,  their  leader,  their  protector,  and  their 
bene&ctor.  The  promise  is  found  frequently  in  r  and  H  (Ex.  vL  7, 
xxix.  45 ;  Lev.  xi.  45,  xxiL  33,  xxv.  38,  xxvi.  12,  45 ;  Nu.  xv.  41 : 
elsewhere  in  the  Hexateuch  onljr  Dt.  xxix.  13,  cf.  xxvi.  17) :  it  is  also 
a  characteristic  thought  of  Jer.  (vii.  23,  xi.  4,  xxiv.  7,  xxx.  22,  xxxi.  1, 33), 
and  Ez.  (xi.  20,  xiv.  11,  xxxi  v.  24,  xxxvi.  28,  xxxvii.  23,  27) ;  see  also 
2  S.  vii.  24  (=  1  Ch.  xvii.  22),  Zech.  viii.  8  (not  elsewhere).  The  cor- 
relative 'ana  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,'  ie.  belong  to  Me  as  loyal 
subjects,  enjo3dng  My  protection,  and  actii^  worthily  of  it,  is  found  in 
most  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Jer.  and  &,  and  occasionally  beaides^ 
but  not  in  P  or  H,  except  Lev.  xxvi.  12  (cf.  Ex.  vi.  7\ 

8.  the  land  of  thy  sojoumings.  The  land  in  which  thou  dwellest 
as  a  gSr,  a  temporary  resident,  or  'sojourner'  (cf.  on  xv.  13).  So  xxviii.  4, 
xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  1,  xlvii.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  4  (all  P^.     Cf.  p.  ix,  No.  21. 

all  the  land  qf  Canaan,    Promised  here  in  P  for  the  first  time. 

everlasting  possemon^  as  xlviii.  4,  Lev.  xxv.  34.  The  word  for 
'possession'  (ntHK)  is  one  that  is  veiy  common  in  P,  and  occurs  but 
rarely  elsewhere:  see  p.  ix,  No.  22. 
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0  And  God  said  nnto  Abrahanii  And  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  keep  P 
my  covenant,  thon,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  throughout  their 
generations.  10  lliis  is  my  coyenant,  which  ye  shall  keep, 
between  me  and  yon  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male 
among  yon  shall  be  circumcised.  11  And  ye  shall  be  circum- 
cised in  the  fleah  of  your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  a 
covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  12  And  he  that  is  eight  days 
old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  male  throughout 
your  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in  tiie  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  13  He  that  is 
bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must 
needs  be  circumcised :  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh 
for  an  everlasting  covenant.  14  And  the  uncircumcised  male 
who  is  not  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  that  soul 
shaU  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant 

9 — 14.  The  *  token'  (iz.  12,  13,  17),  or  external  mark,  of  the 
covenant :  circumcision  (v.  10  £)f  to^  be  perfomied  (v.  12)  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  upon  all  males,  inclaoing  (v.  13)  slaves,  whether 
bom  in  servitude,  or  purchased  from  iiithout 

12.  eight  da^s  old.  A  regulation,  ever  afterwards  religiouslv 
observed  by  the  Jews :  cf.  xxi.  4:  Lev.  xiL  3 :  Luke  L  59,  ii  21 ;  FhiL 
ui.  6. 

bcm  in  the  house.    See  on  xiv.  14. 

bought  with  money.  Verse  13 ;  Ex.  ;nL  44  (where  it  is  laid  down 
that  a  dave  must  be  circumcised  before  he  can  eat  the  passover). 

stranger.  Foreigner  (as  Lev.  xxii.  25  RV.)>  which,  indeed,  though 
the  fact  has  now  become  obscured,  is  the  real  meaning  of  | stranger' 
(Lat.  eatraneus:  cf.  on  'strange,' xxxv.  2\  So  v.  27;  m.  xii.  43  (KV. 
cUien);  Ps.  xviii.  44,  45;  Is.  Ivi.  3,  6,  a£ 

14.  shaU  be  cut  off  from  its  father's  kin.  A  formula,  with  slight 
variations  (as  from  Israel,  from  his  j^sople,  &cX  very  common  in  r\ 
the  penaltjr  defined  by  it  being  prescribed  usually  for  neglect  of  some 
ceremoniid   observance,   and   only   occasionally   (as   Lev.  xviii.  29, 

^  Two  difltinot  Heb.  words,  with  different  meanings,  are  nnfortunateiy  repre- 
sented in  EVV.  by  'stranger*:  one  {gir)  signifying  tqjaumer,  temporary  retident 
(see  on  v.  8  and  zt.  18),  the  other  {ben  nikdr,  or  nokri)  signifying  foreigner  (cf.  on 
zzzL  15).    Bee  Stramokb  in  DB. 

*  From  {the  midtt  of)  hie  (or  ite)  father^i  kin.  Gen.  zyii.  14,  Ex.  zzx.  88,  8S, 
zzzL  14,  LsT.  Tii.  20,  21,  25,  27,  zvu.  9,  six.  8,  zziii.  29,  Nn.  ix  18 ;  from  the  midet 
of  his  {their)  people.  Lev.  zTii.  4,  zyiii.  29,  zz.  18,  Na.  zt.  80,  and  with  the  Jir$t 
pers.  I  wiU  cut  off,  Lev.  zyii.  10,  zz.  8,  6,  6,  Ez.  ziy.  8  (of.  Ley.  zziii.  80  /  wiU 
deetroy);  from  lerael,  Ez.  zii.  16,  Nn.  ziz.  18;  from  the  congregation  of  Itrael^ 
Ez.  zii.  19 ;  frmn  the  midtt  oj  the  auemhly,  Nu.  ziz.  20;  fivm  b^ore  me.  Lev.  zzii.  8 ; 
be  cut  off  (abeolntely),  Ley.  zvii.  14,  Na.  zv.  81,  with  b^ore  the  eyee  of  the  children 
cf  their  people,  Lev.  zz.  17. 
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15  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As  for  Sarai  thy  Tdfe,  thou  P 
shalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  ^Sarah  shall  her  name  be. 
16  And  I  will  bless  her,  and  moreover  I  will  give  thee  a  son  of 
her :  yea,  I  wiU  bless  her,  and  she  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations ; 
kings  of  peoples  shall  be  of  her.  17  Then  Abraham  fell  npon 
his  face,  and  laughed,  and  said  in  his  hearty  Shall  a  duld  be 
bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old?  and  shall  Sarahs 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?  18  And  Abraham  said  unto 
God,  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  1  10  And  God  said^ 
Nay,  but  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son ;  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  'Isaac :  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him 
for  an  everlasting  covenant  for  his  seed  after  him«  20  And  as 
for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 

^  That  ifl,  PHfieevf.  *  From  the  Heb.  word  meaning  to  laugh. 

zz.  3,  5,  6 ;  Nu.  zv.  30)  for  some  moral  offence,  or  idolatry.  It  has 
been  qnestioDed  whether  death  or  excommunication  is  intended  by  the 
expression :  Ex.  xzxi  14  would  point  to  the  former;  but  even  if  tins  be 
the  intention  of  the  expression,  it  is  to  be  understood,  probably,  as  a 
strong  affirmation  of  Divine  disapproval,  rather  than  as  prescribing  a 
penalty  to  be  actually  enforced.  ^     . 

father's  kin.  The  word,  though  it  resembles  the  ordinary  Heb. 
word  for  'a  people,'  is  plurcU:  as  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  man's 
'peoples,'  the  word  must,  when  it  is  so  used,  have  some  different 
meaning;  and  this  is  shewn  by  Arabic^  to  be  father's  kin.  For  another 
formula  of  P's,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurs,  see  on  xxv.  8. 

15 — 21.  The  promise  repeated  with  reference  to  Sarai.  Ishmael 
will  become  a  great  nation ;  out  the  covenant  will  be  established  with 
Isaac. 

15.  Sarah  means  'princess';  the  meaning  of  Sarai  is  obscure. 
That  given  by  some  older  commentators,  'my  princess,'  is  philologically 
impossible.  It  is  thought  by  some  modem  scholars  (see  DB.  s.v.)  to 
be  an  older  form  of  Sarah,  formed  with  the  less  usual  tern.  term.  -ay. 

16.  she  shall  become  nations.    Of  on  v,  6. 

17.  and^  laughed,  in  incredulity.  Abraham  cannot  believe  it,  and 
still  rests  his  hopes  upon  Ishmael^  on  whose  behalf  he  now  {t.  18) 
proceeds  to  utter  a  prayer. 

18.  b^ore  thee.  I.e.  under  thy  eye  and  care :  cf.  Hos.  vL  2 ;  also 
Jer.  zxx.  20;  Is.  liii.  2. 

10.  The  answer  adheres  to  what  was  said  before  {v.  16).  The 
name  Isaac  ('he  laughs')  is  manifestly  suggested  by  the  laughed  of 
t.  17. 

20.    /  have  heard  thee.    With  a  play  on  '  Ishmael '  (see  xvi.  11). 

^  ^Am^hoHi  patruut  and patnieU9B 
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win  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly ;  P 
twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.  21  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,  which 
Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year. 
22  And  he  left  off  talking  with  him,  and  God  went  up  from 
Abraham.  23  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that 
were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his 
money,  every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house,  and 
circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  selfi»me  day,  as 
God  had  said  unto  him.  24  And  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine,  when  he  was  circumdsed  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin. 
25  And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  26  In  the  selfsame  day 
was  Abraham  circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son.  27  And  all  the 
men  of  his  house,  those  bom  in  the  house,  and  those  bought 
with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 

ivjd/ceprinces.    See  xxv.  13—16. 

22—27.  Abraham  circumcises  all  the  males  of  his  household.  The 
account  is  ^ven  with  the  circumstantial  detail  and  repetition  which  P 
loves :  notice  both  the  expressions  in  w.  23,  24^  25^  repeated  from 
w.  11%  13  :  and  vo.  26,  27,  repeating  the  substance  oft?.  23. 

22.  went  up  from,    Cf.  zxxv.  13. 

23,  26.    in  the  selfsame  day.    See  on  vii.  13. 

25.  The  circumcision  of  Ishmael  at  the  age  of  13  is  probably 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  corresponding  custom  among  the 
Ishmaelite  tribes.  Circumcision  has  for  long  been  practised  by  the 
'  Arabs ' ;  but  it  is  commonly  performed  among  them  at  a  much  later 
ace  than  was  customary  with  the  Jews :  the  age  varies  in  different 
paces  from  3 — 4  vears  to  13 — 15  years  (see  references  in  Dillm.,  and 
VB.  n.  504^;  and  add  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  i.  340  f.  [3  years], 
391  f.). 

Circumcision. 

Oircnmcision  is  nofc^  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  widely  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  ancient 
times  we  hear  of  it  especially  as  usual  in  Egypt  (Hdt  u,  36,  37 ;  Philo  n.  210 ; 
ct  Josh.  V.  9,  where  'the  reproach  of  Egypt'  implies  that  the  Egyptians  were 
circumcised),  where  indeed  (Ebers,  Aeg.  tu  die  Bb,  Moe^s,  p  283)  the  monu- 
ments afford  evidence  that  it  was  practised  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
4th  dynasty  (3998—3721  &o.,  Petrie),  and  whence  Herodotus  declares  (a  104) 
that  the  custom  spread  to  the  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the '  Syrians 
of  Palestme'  (La  the  Jews).  Jer.  iz.  26  shews  also  that  it  was  practised  by 
the  Edomitee,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  certain  Arab  tribes ;  indeed,  from 
the  &ct  of  the  Philistines  being  so  pointedly  referred  to  as  'uncircumcised/ 
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it  may  be  intored  that  most  of  Imraers  neighboun  were  drcamcued  Hke 
themBeWes.  The  practice  was  an  ancient  one  among  the  Arabe;  and  it  it 
referred  to  in  the  I^or'&n  as  an  established  cnstouL  The  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  Semitic  peoples  who  did  not 
piuctise  it  It  is  possible  that,  as  DilluL  and  Nowack  suppose,  the  peoples  of 
N.  Africa  and  Asia  who  practised  the  rite  adopted  it  from  the  £!gyptiaDs ;  bnt 
it  appears  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  mast  at  any  r^te  in 
these  cases  have  originated  independently ;  it  is  practised,  for  instance^  among 
the  Mandingos,  Oallas,  Falashas,  Bechoanas,  and  other  African  tribesy  in 
Madagascar,  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledcmia 
and  the  F^i  Islands,  and  among  seyeral  of  the  native  tribes  of  America. 
Stade,  in  his  Essay  on  the  subject  {ZATW.  1886,  p.  135 ff.),  has  quoted 
particulars  shewing  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  rite  was  performed  some- 
times at  the  i^  of  7 — lOS  but  more  often  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  and 
usually  with  preliminary  rites  of  separation,  the  youths  to  be  circumcised 
being  isolated  for  some  time  preriously  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  places 
set  apart  for  the  purpose*.  A  practice  so  widely  diffused  must  rest  on  some 
general  principle ;  and  the  idea  which  appears  generally  to  underlie  it  is  that 
it  is  a  rite  of  initiciHon  into  manhood :  by  it  the  grown-up  youth  is  formally 
admitted  among  the  men  of  his  tribe,  receives  permission  to  marry,  and  is 
inyested  with  the  full  ciril  and  religious  rights  of  his  tribe.  It  is  a  tribal 
badge,  and  as  such  possesses  both  a  dril  and  a  religious  significance*. 

In  Israel,  the  two  distinctive  characteristics  of  circumcision  are  (1)  its 
being  performed  in  if^fltney ;  (2)  the  religious  ideas  associated  with  iL  To 
take  (2)  first :  the  idea  of  membership  in  the  nation  is  absorbed  in  that  of 
consecration  and  dedication  to  Jehovah :  the  religious  point  of  view  supersedes 
the  civil  or  political :  circumcision  becomes  the  external  condition  and  seal  of 
admission  into  the  religious  privileges  of  the  nation  (cf  Ex.  zil  44, 48  [F]),  iho 
first  condition  of  membership  in  it^  as  a  religious  community.  (1)  The  age  was 
fixed  at  8  days.  This  was  probably  a  consequence  of  (2) :  when  the  religious 
point  of  view  superseded  the  secular  or  civil,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  child 
to  be  dedicated  as  early  as  possible  to  the  God  who  was  to  be  his  protector 
through  lif&  At  the  same  time  a  humanitarian  motive  may  have  cooperated : 
for  the  operation  is  much  less  serious  when  performed  upon  an  in&nt  than 
when  performed  upon  one  more  or  less  grown  up. 

Thus  circumcision,  like  sacrifice  and  other  institutions  of  Israel's  religion, 

^  This  was  also  the  age  at  which  it  was  performed  in  Egypt,  as  is  clear  from 
the  xmesentation  in  Ebofs,  l.e.  p.  280,  or  Gnthe's  Bibetwlkierbuch  (1908),  p.  14. 

s  Siae  in  Spencer  and  Gillen*s  NaHve  Tribet  of  Central  AtutraUa  (1899). 
pp.  212 — 886,  a  detailed  aoooont  of  the  very  carious  and  elabonite  initiation  one- 
monies,  including  as  important  items  circumcision  (p.  218  ff.),  and  ^snb-inoiaion* 
(p.  251  ff.),  which  must  be  undergone  by  every  youth  in  Central  AuetnJia  before  he 
can  be  regarded  as  a  full  member  of  his  tribe  or  be  allowed  to  marry  (p.  264). 

*  So  in  Madagascar  a  man  who  is  undrcumcised  can  become  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  citiaen ;  and  in  Loango  the  rite  must  be  completed  before  a  man  can  obtain 
a  wife.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Heb.  word  for  father-in-laio  (l^dthin)  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  in  Arabic  to  eireumei$e :  it  thus  seems  to  have  meant 
originaUy  dreumeiter,  and  to  indicate  that  in  primitive  times  droumoitton.  was 
among  tiie  Hebrews  a  general  preliminary  of  marriage.  Comp.  Ex.  iv.  25,  as 
explained  in  EncB.  s.v.  §§  2,  6  (col.  880,  832) ;  Bel  Sem,  810  (>828) 
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was  a  rite  oommon  to  Israel  with  other  natioiifl)  bat  stamped  in  Israel  with 
special  associations  and  a  special  significance\ 

The  national  contempt  for  men  oncircumdsed  is  apparent  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Philistines  are  spoken  of,  2  S.  L  20a^ 

The  prophets  began  to  spiritualise  the  Idea,  and  to  teach  that  the  eztenial 
mark  .should  be  the  concomitant  of  a  corresponding  frame  of  mind ;  they 
accordingly  eigoined  the  duty  of  circumcising  the  heart  (Dt  z.  10,  zzz.  6 : 
cf.  Rom.  iL  29,  also  CoL  ii.  11),  or  remoring  its  foreskin  (Jer.  iy.  4);  and  they 
characterised  the  ear  (Jer.  ▼!  lOX  or  heart  (Jer.  ix.  26 ;  Es.  zliv.  7, 9 ;  Lot.  xxvi. 
41 X  which  was  dosed  in,  and  so  impervious  to  godly  influences  and  impresdons, 
as  *uncircumcised'  (cf.  Acts  Til.  61). 

In  the  early  church  it  became  a  pressing  question  of  principle  whether  or 
not  the  Jewii^  ordinance  of  circumcision  should  be  imposed  upon  Gentile 
oonyerts :  on  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Apostles  viewed  the  rite,  and  upon 
their  attitude  towards  this  question,  see  Acts  zv.  1 — 29,  zzL  21 ;  Rom.  ii  26— 
ir.  12;  1  Oor.  m  19;  GaL  t.  2—12,  vi  12—16;  PhiL  iil  3;  OoL  iii  IL 

Chapters  XVIIL,  XIX 

Visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  destruction 
of  Sodom  (md  Gomorrah.  Origin  of  tJie  nations  of  Moab 
and  Ammon. 

One  of  the  most  graphically  and  finely  written  narratives  in  the  OT. 
Ezcept  in  ziz.  29  (P),  the  author  is  throughout  J,  whose  characteristics— ease 
and  picturesquenesa  of  style,  grace  and  delicacy  of  ezpression,  and  naive 
anthropomorphisms — ^it  conspicuously  displays.  Abraham  is  attractively  de- 
picted: he  is  dignified,  courteous,  high-minded,  generous,  a  man  whom 
accordingly  €K)d  deems  worthy  of  His  confidence,  yisiting  him  as  one  friend 
visits  anoUier,  bestowing  upon  him  promisee,  and  disclosing  to  him  His 
purposes:  a  strong  contrast  to  the  weak  and  timid  Lot^  and  still  more  so  to 
the  profiigate  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Kikhir.  The  promise  in 
zviii.  10 — 16  is  in  reality  not  a  subsequent  one  to  that  narrated  in  ch.  zvii  (P), 
but  a  parallel  account  of  the  same  promise  given  by  a  different  hand  (J) ; 
zviii  10—16  is  clearly  written  without  reference  to  zvii.  15 — ^19,  and  the 
writer  is  evidently  not  conscious  that  an  announcement  of  the  same  kind  has 
already  been  given. 


1  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  by  the  ^oaks  J 
of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 

^  Or,  terebinthi 

A.VJLU.  1 — 15.  Visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham,  and  promise 
of  a  son  to  Sarah. 

1.  the  terebinths  qf  Mamrs,  The  sacred  grove  at  Hebron :  see 
on  zui.  18. 

^  Ex.  iv.  25  f.,  Josh.  v.  2  ff.  are  thought  by  many  to  be  altematiye  popular  ez- 
^anations  of  the  introduction  of  the  rite  into  Israel :  see  EncB,  s.v.  1 2. 
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2  and  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  8bx>d  J 
over  against  him :  and  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them 
from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  said, 

3  ^My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  fitvour  in  thy  sights  pass  not 
away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant :  4  let  now  a  little  water  be 
fetched,  and  wash  your  feet^  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree : 
5  and  I  wiU  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearty 

^  Or,  0  Lord 

door.  Heb.  opening,  Le.  entrance.  So  v.  10,  and  regularly  in  this 
ei^ression. 

2—5.  Abraham's  ready  and  courteous  hospitality.  The  descrip- 
tion, says  Lane  (Mod,  Eg.*  l  364),  '  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  modem  Bedawee  sheikh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment  He  immediately  orders  his  wife  or  women  to 
make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep  or  other  animal  and  dresses  it  in  haste; 
and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he  may  have  at  hand, 
with  the  Dr^id  and  the  meat  that  ne  has  dressed,  sets  wem  before  his 
guests;  if  they  are  persons  of  high  rank  he  also  stands  by  them  while 
they  eat' 

2.  bowed  himself  to  the  earth.  The  Eastern  mode  of  respectful 
salutation :  zxziii  3,  zlii  6 ;  Ku.  ii  10,  a/. 

3.  Mv  lord.  This  is  probably  right,  the  word  being  a  title  of 
courtesy  (as  xxiii.  6,  11),  and  one  of  the  strangers,  distinguished  in 
some  way  from  the  other  two,  being  addressed.  The  Massorites, 
however,  point  (as  iw.  27,  30 — ^32)  Adondi  ('Lord':  so  BVm.),  the 
form  used  when  Jehovah  is  intended,  implying  thereby  that  Abraham 
recognizes  Him  from  the  beginning.  jBut  M^  lord  is  preferable: 
Abraham  would  scarcely  have  presumed  to  offer  food  and  drmk  to  one 
whom  he  recognized  as  Jehovaii  (on  Jud.  xiiL  15,  see  v.  16^);  and  the 
words  in  v,  5,  'after  that  ye  shall  pass  on,'  shew  that  he  regarded  the 
three  men  as  ordinary  travellers.  The  disclosure  who  they  are  is 
made  only  gradually,  w.  10,  13,  17 — ^22  (c£  Jud.  vi.  12  ff.,  22,  xiiL  6, 
10,  16^  21^). 

4.  and  wash  your  feet.  An  attention  paid  regularly  in  the  East 
to  one  arriving  from  a  journey  (xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  zliii.  34;  c£  Rob. 
n.  229  £),  ana  grateful,  if  not  necessary,  in  a  country  in  which  the 
feet  are  protected  only  by  sandaJs. 

and  recline  yaurselveSj  in  preparation  for  the  meaL 

5.  a  morsel  qf  bread,  A  modest  description  of  the  sumptuous 
repast  which  is  coming. 

contort.  Supports  Exactly  so  Jud.  xiz.  5,  8:  c£  Ps.  civ.  15, 
'  bread  that  eupporteth  man's  heart'  But  *  comfort '  in  Old  English  (as 
Wright,  Bible  Word-Book,  8.v.,  shews)  meant  to  strengthen  (late  Lat» 

^  Heb.  nyp^  whence  nn^VD,  in  post-BibL  Heb.  B/eoiU 
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after  that  ye  eihall  pass  on :  ^forasmuch  as  ye  are  oome  to  your  J 
servant  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.  6  And 
Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it^  and  make 
cakes.  7  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  the  servant ;  and  he  hasted 
to  dress  it  8  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which 
he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat  0  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife?    And  he  said,  Behold,  in  the  t^it 

>  Or,  fat  thettfoTe 

ea^fartare:  so  Vulg.  here),  and  only  gradually  acquired  the  modem 
sense  of  console^.  On  the  idiom,  use  of  'for  therefore'  (RVm.)  with 
tbe  force  ot/artumuek  <u  (so  xix.  8,  xodii.  10  a/.)  see  Ls^,  p.  475^ 

6.  three  measures.  Three  s^'ahs  (so  also^  for  the  colourless 
*  measure,'  1  S.  xxv.  18 ;  1  K.  xviiL  32 ;  2  K.  viL  1 ;  Mt  xiii.  33  [o-arov]), 
which  were  equal  to  one  ephah,  or  about  8  gallons, — a  large  quantitv, 

Crhaps  rnotice  the  terms  of  Mt  Le.)  the  usual  amount  of  a  daily 
king  (cf.  the  'ephah'  of  Jud.  vi.  19). 
edAes.     Rolls, — baked  rapidly  by  being  placed  upon  the  'hot 
stones'  (1  K  xix.  6  RVm.), — i.e.  stones  heated  bv  a  fire  having  been 
made  upon  them, — and  covered  with  the  hot  ashes,    lxx,  lyK^w^c; 
Vulff.  panes  subctnericii\ 

7.  Flesh  is  rarely  eaten  in  the  East:  the  'calf  tender  and  good' 
is  an  indication  of  Abraham's  sense  of  the  distinction  of  his  guests 
(cf.  L.  and  B.  n.  486 ;  in  the  one  vol  ed.,  1898  &c.,  p.  363). 

8.  butter.  Curdled  milk,  or  (as  it  is  now  called  in  Syria  and 
Arabia)  teben^  still  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
beverage,  and  just  such  as  would  be  offered  to  a  traveller  or  ^Jud.  v. 
26;  2  o.  zvii.  29)  thirsty  fugitive.  That '  butter'  is  not  meant  is  appa- 
rent, if  only  from  the  &ct  that  hem'dh  was  a  liquid  (Job  xx.  17).  In  an 
Arab's  tent  there  hangs  a  semUy^  or  'sour-milk  skin':  the  fresh  milk 
is  brought  in  foaming;  it  is  poured  into  the  semUy\  the  portion  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  skin  from  a  former  occasion  serves 
as  a  ferment;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  shaking  the  leben  is  ready 
(Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  1888,  L  221,  263,  n.  235,  304,  658;  cf. 
Palmer,  Desert  qf  the  Exodus^  n.  488 ;  EncB.  s.v.  Milk). 

stood  by  them  (Jud.  iii.  19).     To  see  that  his  gaests  received 
every  attention.    The  same  custom  prevails  still  {L.  and  B.  i.  308  f.). 
amd  they  did  eat.    Contrast  Jud.  xiii.  16;  also  Tob.  xiL  19. 

1  V7yoliiIe  (1380)  has  'that  oomforteth  me'  for  rf  ipdwa^Gwrl  fu,  Phil.  W.  18; 
and  *oomfort'  in  PBV.  of  Pb.  xxvii.  16,  zli.  8,  oxix.  28  has  the  lame  meaning :  see 
the  writer*!  ParaUel  Piolter,  p.  468  f. 

*  Of.  EneB,  604 ;  and  Bob.  i.  486  '  the  women  in  tome  of  the  tente  [near  Engedi] 
were  kneading  bread,  and  baking  it  in  thin  cakee  in  the  emben.' 

D.  13 
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wUch  be  bath  spoken  of  binL  20  And  the  Lord  said,  ^Becaoae  J 
the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah  is  greats  and  ^because  their  sin 
is  very  grievous ;  21  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whethw  they 
have  done  altogether  aooording  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come 
nnto  me ;  and  if  not^  I  will  know.  22  And  die  men  tamed 
from  thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom :  bnt  Abraham  stood  yet 
before  the  Lord.  23  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  Wilt 
thou  consume  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  24  Peradventure 
there  be  fifty  ri^teous  within  the  city :  wilt  thou  consume  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein? 
25  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  afl^er  this  manner,  to  slay  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked,  that  so  the  righteous  should  be  as 
the  wicked ;  that  be  idx  from  thee :  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 

*  Or,  Verily 

20.  ^  cry  of  Bodom^  i.e.  the  cry  about  Sodom,  ascending  to 
heaven  (v.  21)  and  caUing  for  yengeance.  On  RVm.  VerUy  (Eeil, 
DiUm.,  Holz.  a/.),  see  O.-K  §  148^;  Lex.  p.  472^  e. 

21.  00  down.  Viz.  into  the  part  of  the  'Aiibah  (see  p.  168),  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (4300  iL  below  H^ron),  in  which  the  gtully 
cities  were.    For  the  anthropomorphiflm,  cf.  zi.  5,  7. 

wMch  is  come  unto  me.    Gf.  Ex.  ii.  23,  iii.  9;  1  S.  iz.  16;  Jas.  y.  4. 

22.  Two  of  the  three  'men'  proceed  on  their  way  to  Sodom 
(six.  1);  the  third  is  Jehovah. 

stood.. ^h^ore.    The  attitude  of  one  interceding  (Jer.  zv.  1). 

23 — 33.  Abraham's  intercession.  The  patriarch's  keen  sense  of 
justice  recoils  at  the  thought  of  the  innocent  perishing  with  the  guilty, 
and  this  by  the  decree  of  an  all-rigbteous  Judge.  Tne  vision  of  Lot» 
who,  though  thoughtless,  was  not  steeped  in  guilty  rises  before  him; 
others,  not  less  righteous  (2  Pet  iL  8),  might  be  there  likewise :  he 
is  moved  to  compassion,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  intercede.  With  the 
greatest  diffidence  and  humility  he  prefers  his  petition :  emboldened  \fy 
success,  he  repeats  it,  until  at  lengtn  he  receives  the  gracious  assurance 
that  the  presence  of  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  shall  save  the  city 
([cf.  Jer.  V.  \\  And  so  the  truth  is  established  that  the  Ood  of  justice 
is  also  a  60a  of  mercy  (c£  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).^  The  passage  is  a  striking 
witness  to  the  deeply-planted  human  instinct^  which  requires  justice 
in  God, — an  instinct  which  frequently  finds  expression  in  the  OT., 
notably  so  in  Job's  passionate  protests  against  His  apparent  injustice. 

23.  drew  near.    Cf.  Heb.  x.  22. 

consume.    Sweep  away:  soi^  24,  xix.  15, 17;  Nu.  zvi  26. 

25.  That  be  far  from  thee.  Lit.  ad  prqfanum  (sit)  tibi  !  a  common 
Heb.  formula  of  deprecation  or  repudiation :  often  in  EW.  rendered 
Ood  forbid  ^.g.  ch.  xliv.  1\  lxx.  usually  fAjfiaf^  (cf.  Actsx  14,  zi.  8), 
fii7  ycFoiro  (Kom.  iii.  4  &c.),  or  iXcois  /uum  (c£  Mt.  xvi.  22). 
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the  earth  do  right?  26  And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  m  Sodom  J 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for 
their  sake.  27  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold  now, 
I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  nnto  the  Lord,  which  am  but 
dust  and  ashes :  28  peradventure  there  shall  lack  fire  of  the 
fifty  righteous :  wUt  thou  destroy  all  the  dty  for  lack  of  five  ? 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it,  if  I  find  there  forty  and  five. 
29  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradrenture 
there  shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it 
for  the  forty's  sake.  30  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Ix>rd  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak:  peradventure  there  shall  tliirty  be 
found  there.    And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it^  if  I  find  thirty  there. 

31  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord :  peradventure  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  the  twenty's  sake. 

32  And  he  said,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  wiU  speak 
yet  but  this  once :  peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  the  ten's  sake.  33  And  the 
Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with 
Abraham :  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  placa 

XIX.  1  And  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom  at  even ;  and 
Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot  saw  them^  and  rose  up 

rigH.  The  Heb.  is  more  pointed  and  forcible  than  the  English: 
*  shall  not  the  juige  of  all  the  earth  do  judgement  V — do  what  the 
title  which  He  bears  implies.  'Judgement/  in  the  sense  of  just  judge- 
ment, or  '  right '  (in  a  forensic  sense),  as  frequently. 

27.    d/iuA  cma  ashes,    Gf.  Ecclus.  z.  9,  xvii.  32. 

33.  communing  with.  Speaking  to,  exactly  as  w>.  ^1,  29,  &c. 
'Commune/  wherever  it  occurs  in  either  OT.  or  NT.,  is  simply  an 
archaism  meaning  to  eaneerse  or  confer,  and  stands  for  ordinary  Heb. 
and  Gk  words  meaning  to  apeo^  or  talk.  Its  retention  in  22  isolated 
passaffes  of  RV.  (as  Ex.  xxv.  22,  xxxi.  18 ;  Luke  xxii.  4 :  in  AV.  28 
times;  is  a  signal  example  of  what  Bp  Lightfoot  has  well  described 
as  'artifici&d  cQstinctions  created'  (On  a  tVesk  Revision  of  the  English 
NT,  p.  33  flf.). 

his  place.    Le.  Mamre,  v.  1  (cf.  «.  16). 

XDL  1 — 17.  Two  of  the  three  angels  visit  Sodom,  and  convey 
Lot  out  of  the  doomed  city. 

1.    the  two  angels.    See  xviii.  22. 

in  the  gate.  I.e.  the  gate-way  (including  the  passage  under  the 
city  wall,  with  seats  arranged  on  each  side), — a  common  place  of 
meeting  in  Uie  East,  for  conversation  or  business,  including  even  the 
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to  meet  them;  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth;  J 
2  and  he  said.  Behold  now^  my  lords^  turn  aside^  I  pray  yon, 
into  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry  all  nighty  and  wash  your 
feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up  eaily,  and  go  on  your  way.  And  they 
said.  Nay ;  but  we  will  alnde  in  the  street  all  night.  3  And  he 
urged  them  greatly ;  and  they  turned  in  unto  him,  and  entered 
into  his  house;  and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat.  4  But  before  they  lay 
down,  the  men  of  the  city,  eioen  the  men  of  Sodom,  compassed 
the  house  round,  both  young  and  old,  all  the  people  from  every 
quarter ;  6  and  they  (»lled  unto  Lot,  and  said  unto  him.  Where 
are  the  men  which  came  in  to  thee  this  night  ?  bring  them  out 
unto  us,  that  we  may  know  them.  6  And  Lot  went  out  unto 
them  to  the  door,  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  7  And  he  said, 
I  pray  you,  my  brethren,  do  not  so  wickedly.  8  Behold  now, 
I  have  two  daughters  which  have  not  known  man;  let  me, 
I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto  you,  and  do  ye  to  them  as  is 
good  in  your  eyes:  only  unto  these  men  do  nothing;  ^forasmuch 

^  Ot^  for  iherefoTB 

administiatiou  of  justice.  See  e.g.  Eu.  iv.  1  ff.,  11;  Dt.  xxL  19,  zzv. 
7;  Job  V.  4;  la.  zzix.  21;  Am.  v.  10,  12,  15;  Ps.  cxzvii.  5;  and  <£ 
DB.  Gate. 

rose  up  &c.  To  entertain  a  stranger,  esp.  a  distin^ished  one,  is 
in  Eastern  countries  accounted  an  honour;  and  Lot  nses  up  first  in 
order  to  secure  the  privilef;e  for  himself.    (X.  Job  zzxi.  32. 

2.  Abraham  (cL  zviii.)  dwells  in  a  'tent';  but  Lot,  dwelling  in 
a  city,  has  a  'house,'  with  a  ' door'  and  'roof  {w>.  6.  8,  &a). 

th$  street.  The  broad-place,  or  square, — such  as  was  usual  in 
an  Eastern  city:  see  in  AV.  Jer.  v.  1,  and  in  RV.  2  S.  zzi  12  (marg.); 
Is.  XV.  3-;  Ezr.  x.  9:  Neh.  yiii  1;  often,  unfortunatelv,  misrendered 
etreeti  and  so  connised  with  something  entirely  different:  so,  for 
instance,  here  and  Jud.  ziz.  15,  17,  20;  Am.  v.  16;  Jer.  iz.  21;  Is. 
lix.  14  a/. 

3.  a  feast.  He  was  not^  it  seems,  less  liberal  in  his  hospitality 
than  hiB  uncle  (zviii.  6  ff.). 

unleavened  cakes.  A  kind  of  biscuit,  which  could  be  baked 
rapidly  (Jud.  vi.  19—21;  1  S.  xxviii.  24;  cf.  Ex.  xil  39),  still  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Bedawin.    G£  L.  and  B.  iiL  219  f. 

4^  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  &ct  that  all  took  part  in  this  sham^ 
less  attack :  none  attempted  to  conceal  his  purpose  (Is.  iii.  9).  Gf. 
Jud.  xix.  22  ff. 

8.  forasmuch  <u  Sco.  As  still  in  Arabia,  the  guest  is  inviolable, 
and  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  esp.  if  he  luus  eaten  or  drank 
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as  they  are  come  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof.  9  And  they  J 
said^  Stand  back.  And  they  said.  This  one  fellow  came  in  to 
sojonm,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we  deal  worse 
with  thee,  than  with  them.  And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the 
man,  even  Lot,  and  drew  near  to  brecdk  the  door.  10  But  the 
men  put  forth  their  hand,  and  brought  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door.  11  And  they  smote  the  men  that 
were  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  blindness,  both  small  and 
great:  so  that  they  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door. 
12  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides? 
son  in  law,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whomsoeyer 
thou  hast  in  the  city ;  bring  them  out  of  the  place :  13  for  we 
will  destroy  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it 
14  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons  in  law,  which 
^married  his  daughters,  and  said,  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place ; 
for  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  city.  But  he  seemed  unto  his 
sons  in  law  as  one  that  mocked.  16  And  when  the  morning 
arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise,  take  thy  wife, 
and  thy  two  daughters  which  are  here ;  lest  thou  be  consumed 

^  Or,  were  to  marrji 

with  his  host:  though  eyen  to  touch  the  tent-ropesi  imploring  pio- 
tection,  is  sufficient  But  the  duties  of  a  host  ought  not  to  be 
placed  above  those  of  a  &ther:  and  Lot,  obliged  to  act  j^uicldy  in 
a  trying  situation,  made  this  mistake — For  RVm.  cf.  on  xvih.  5. 

0.  The^  resent  his  interference :  a  mere  A^'otimar,  they  say,  will 
&in  make  himself  judge  over  them. 

11.^  blindness.  Not  the  usual  word,  and  found  otherwise  onlj 
3  E.  vi.  18;  though  in  what  respects  the  'blindness'  denoted  by  it 
differed  from  ordinary  blindness  is  uncertain,  lxx.  (both  times^  aopama, 
^  12 — 16.  The  object  of  the  visit  (zviii.  21)  has  been  attained :  the 
guilt  of  the  city  is  manifest;  and  its  doom  consequently  fixed.  The 
angels  therefore  urg:e  Lot  to  lose  no  time  in  quitting  i^  taking  with 
him  all  those  belonging  to  him. 

13.  katk  seni  U8.  The  two  angels  here  distinguish  themselves 
dearlv  from  JehovaL    Gf.  p.  183  f. 

14L  ichieh  married.  The  Heb.  is  the  participle  ('  the  takers  of ')» 
which  admits  of  either  interpretation  (lxx.  tov$  cUi/^ora?;  Vulg.  qui 
accepturi  erani).    On  the  whole,  the  marff.  is  the  more  probable. 

mocked.    Bather,  sported  or  jested;  ci.  on  xxi.  9. 

15.  which  are  here.  As  opposed  to  the  prospective  sons-in-law, 
who  {v.  14)  were  not  in  Lot's  nouse. 
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in  the  ^iniquity  of  the  city.  16  But  he  lingered ;  and  the  moi  J 
laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and 
upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters ;  the  Lord  being  merciful 
unto  him :  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the 
city.  17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  lM*ought  them 
forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape  for  thy  Ufe ;  look  not  behind 
thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  'Plain ;  escape  to  the  mountain, 
lest  thou  be  consumed.  18  And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh,  not 
so,  ^my  lord :  19  behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  ^evil  overtake  me,  and  I  die :  20  behold  now, 
this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  Oh,  let  me 
escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall  live. 

^  Or,  ptxnMhmeWt  >  Bee  oh.  ziii.  10.  *  Or,  O  Lord  ^  Or,  ih£  eml 

consumed.    Swept  away  (xviiL  23),  viz.  with  the  others.   So  9.  17. 
iniquity.     On  the  marg.  punishment,  cf.  on  iv.  13. 

16.  I^t  is  still  reluctant  to  leave  his  '  house,'  and  the  city  which 
he  had  made  his  home:  so  the  angels,  tender  to  his  weakness,  and 
aware  of  Jehovah's  'pity'  for  him,  lead  him  by  the  hand,  and  set  him 
outside  the  city. 

17.  Directions  for  his  further  flight. 

he  said.  One  of  the  angels  is  now  spokesman,  as  in  zviiL  10  (cf. 
the  sing.  pron.  in  xix.  19%  31,  22). 

look  not  behind  thee, — whether  to  be  tempted  back,  or  to  watch 
with  curious  eye  the  &te  of  the  city. 

neither  stay  thou  in  aU  the  Eikkar,  in  spite  of  its  attractiveness: 
see  on  xiiL  10. 

the  mountain.  Or,  mountainous  country,  viz.  of  the  later  Moab, 
as  ziv.  10.    So  V.  30. 

18 — 22.^  Lot  escapes  to  Zo'ar.  The  mountains  are  too  distant 
for  Lot's  faith,  or  stren^h  of  purpose :  so  fearing  he  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  them  in  time,  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  take  refiige  in  a  city 
nearer  at  hand,  which,  being  a  'little'  one,  might  contain  less  wickedness 
than  the  other  cities,  and  be  more  easily  spared.  The  object  of  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is  evidently  to  explain  the  ori^  of  the  name  J^o'ar. 

18.  ^  my  lord.  There  is  the  same  uncertamtv  as  in  zviii  3.  The 
Massorites  understand  Jehovah  (so  BVm.);  EW.^  recognize  only  an 
ordinary  title  of  courtesy.  Jehovah  is  not  so  distincUy  present  in 
either  of  the  two  angels  in  ch.  xix.  as  He  is  in  atieast  one  oi  the  three 
in  ch.  zviii.  (comp  xix.  1  with  xviii.  22,  and  see  xix.  13  end). 

19.  lest  the  evil  overtake  me,  ie.  the  coming  catastrophe:  'evil,' 
as  e.g.  Am.  iii.  6. 

20.  my  soul.    See  on  xiL  13. 
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21  And  he  said  unto  him,  See,  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  J 
this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  the  dty  of  which  then 
hast  spoken.  22  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the 
city  was  called  ^Zoar.  23  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  came  unto  Zoar.  24  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  fi'om  the  Lobd  out 
of  heaven ;  25  and  he  overthrew  those  cities^  and  all  the  Plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground.  26  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and 
she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.    27  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in 

^  That  is,  LiXtU^  Ter.  IK).    See  oh.  ziv.  6. 

22.  ^'or.  Mentioned  also  (besides  xiii.  10,  xiv.  2, 8)  Dt  zxziv.  3, 
and  (as  a  Moabite  city)  Is.  zv.  5,  Jer.  xlviiL  34;  and  situated  in  all 
probability  in,  or  very  near,  the  small  oasis  called  the  Gk8r  e^-Safiyeh^ 
at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  p.  170,  or,  more  folly,  DB.  8.v.). 

24 — 28.    The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  GomorraL 

24.  brimstone  and  fire.  Most  probably  in  an  eruption  of  petro- 
leum: see  p.  202;  and  d.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Ez.  zzzviii.  22;  Job  zviii.  15. 

25.  overthrew.  I.e.  turned  upside  down :  the  verb  used  regularly 
of  the  destruction  of  these  cities,  av.  21,  29;  Dt  zxiz.  23;  Jer.  zz.  16; 
Lam.  iv.  6;  and  so  the  cognate  subst  ^overthrow,'  9.  29;  Am.  iv.  11; 
Dt  xxix.  23;  Is.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xliz.  18 =L  40;  cf.  Is.  I  7  RVm.^ 

26.  a  pillar  qf  salt.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
singular  formation  called  the  Jebel  Usdum,  the  'mountain  of  Sodom,' 
a  range  of  cliffs  5  m.  long,  and  600  ft  high,  consisting  of  crystalliz^ 
rock-salt^— ^nce  (see  ]>.  168)  part  of  the  b^  of  the  ancient  Salt  Sea, — 
'covered  with  a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  gypsum.  It  has  a 
strangely  dislocated,  shattered  appearance ;  and  from  the  &ce  of  it  ^eat 
fragments  are  occasionally  detached  bv  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  ap- 
pear as  '*  pillars  of  salt"  advanced  in  front  of  the  general  mass'  (Smitn, 
1)B,  UL  1180).  Such  piUars,  or  pinnacles,  have  often  been  noticed 
by  tnvellers;  and  it  is  probable  that  one,  conspicuous  in  antiquity, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  expressed  in  the  present  verse.  Writers  of 
a  later  age  often  felt  satisfied  that  they  could  identify  the  pillar 
referred  to  (c£  Wisd.  x.  7;  Jos. ^n^.  L  11.  4;  DB.  m.  152);  but 
during  the  rainy  season  such  pillars  are  constantly  in  process  of 
formation  and  destruction ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  how  mr  any  particular 
one  would  be  permanent*. 

The  conduct  of  Lot  and  of  his  wife  here  is  in  harmony  with  Lot's 
own  spirit  as  shewn  in  ch.  xiii.    Our  Lord,   n  a  memorable  passage 

^  Where  'Btrangen'  eontainB  an  allnrion  to  the  people  of  theae  dlies,  OTeii  if 
*Sodom'  ought  not  to  be  read  for  it  (DID  for  UV)- 

I  Pabner  {De$ert  of  the  Ex.  zx.  47S— 80)  also  deeoribea  a  taU  isolated  needle  of 
rook,  bearing  a  cnriona  resemblanoe  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  ohild  on  her  ahonldera 
(see  frontiflpieee  to  vol.  i.)«  called  *  Lot's  wife,'  at  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  on  the  Batt 
side  of  the  ]>ead  Sea,  1000  ft.  above  it,  Jost  opposite  to  En-gedi  (see  Siap,  p.  471). 
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the  moraiDg  to  the  phoe  wliere  he  had  stood  before  the  Lobd  :  / 
28  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomonah,  and  toward  all 
the  land  of  the  Plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo^  the  smoke  of  the 
land  went  np  as  the  smoke  of  a  fiurnaoe. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  God  destroyed  the  dttes  of  P 
the  Plain,  that  God  ronembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  OTerthrew  the  cities  in  the 
which  Lot  dwelt 

QLk.  xyii  32),  refers  to  Lof  s  wife  for  the  sake  of  the  monl  lessons 
aeducible  from  the  nanatiye  about  her.  Lot's  wife  is  the  type  of 
those  who,  in  whatever  a^e,  Mook  back'  with  regretful  longings  upon 
possessions  and  enjovments  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  salvation 
offered  to  them;  and  so  oiur  Lord  points  His  disciples  to  what  is  re- 
lated of  her,  when  inculcating  indifference  to  all  worldly  interests,  as 
the  attitude  with  which  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  should  be  met 

27.  to  tie  place  &c    See  zviiL  16,  22. 

28.  mnoke^  (twice).  Steam, — ccMznate  with  the  word  denoting 
ineense,  and  with  the  verb  used  often  (Lev.  L  9,  &a)  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
rendered  in  EVY.  'bum,'  but  meaning  really  'turn  into  tweet  emoke 
(Kyurrfy    Not  the  ordinary  word  for  '  smoke.' 

furnace.  Kiln, — ^as  for  lime  or  pottery.  So  Ex.  ix.  8, 10,  zix.  18t. 
Not  the  portable  '  stove'  of  zv.  17. 

29.  A  summary  statement  from  P  (c£  zxv.  19,  20,  zli.  46)  of  what 
has  been  described  in  detail  by  J  in  «w.  1 — 28. 

On  the  site  of  the  destroyed  citiei,  enough  has  been  already  said  (pi  1701): 
tli^  stood  most  probably  on  or  near  the  saline  morass  now  known  as  «9-iSUMa, 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  a  plausible  suggestion^  that  the  physical 
cause  of  their  destruction  was  an  eruption  of  petroleum,  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake  (cf.  *  orerthrow,'  v.  21).  Such  eruptions  arise  from  the  existence  of 
reseryoirs  of  compressed  inflammable  gases,  by  the  side  of  the  petroleum,  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface :  if  from  any  caase,  such  as  an  earthquake^ 
a  fissure  Is  opened  through  the  overlying  strata,  the  gas  escapes,  canying  the 
petroleum  with  it ;  the  fluid  mass  readily  ignites,  whether  thronsh  lightning  or 
(Blanckenhom,  p.  68)  spontaneously;  and  it  then  rains  down  in  burning 
showers,  while  a  dense  smoke  towers  up  into  the  air*.    All  the  conditions  for 


^  Tristram,  Land  of  lirael,  85S  f . ;  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Egypt  and  Bfffia  (in 
•By-paths  of  Bible  knowledge*),  p.  129  f.  (of.  HG.  608  f.);  Blanokenhorn,  ZDPV. 
1896, 1^.  68, 1898,  p.  78. 

*  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  (p.  126  f.]  mentions  how  onoe,  in  an  oil  distriot  in  Canada, 
a  borehole  stmok  a  reserroir  of  compressed  gas,  which  at  onoe  roshed  upwards 
sanying  the  peferoleom  with  it :  it  almost  immediately  ignited ;  the  dense  smoke 
rose  hi^  into  the  air,  throwing  down  homing  bitumen  all  aroond,  and  a  spaoe  of 
16  aeres  was  speedily  enveloped  in  flame.  Cf.  also  Blanck.  p.  68.  A  voieanic 
eraption  is  less  probable  geologically :  Diener,  who  assames  one  {Miuh.  der  k,  k. 
geogr.  QeuUMCh,  mu  Wien,  1897,  p.  18  fL),  presses  the  expression  *oat  of  heaTen' 
nnne6essaiily.    See  Blanokenhom's  eritlQism,  ZDPV.  1898,  pp.  77—83. 
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gadi  an  eraptioD  are  present  in  the  region  of  Uie  Dead  Sea^  The  strata  aboat 
it»  esp.  at  the  SW.  end,  abound  in  bituminous  matter:  after  earthquakes, 
bitumen  is  often  found  floating  on  the  water :  sulphur  springs,  and  sulphur 
deposits,  are  also  frequent  around  the  Dead  Sea  (c£  Brimstone  in  2)^.,  and 
Tristram's  description  of  the  Wady  Muliauwat,  p.  301X  so  that  the  mention  of 
brimstone  in  «.  24  (cf.  Dt.  zxix.  23)  is  quite  intelligible.  To  the  same  earth- 
quake might  also  be  due  the  subsidence  of  the  *  Yale  of  Siddim'  (p.  171). 

The  present  writer  has  adopted,  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  view  which 
■eems  to  him  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  narrative  in  Qen.  xix., 
viiL  that  the  destruction  of  the  four  cities  was  a  real  event,  happem*ng  in 
Abraham's  time.  At  the  same  time^  the  truth  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
the  narrative  was  committed  to  writing, — for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
know, — 1000  years  or  more  after  the  events  which  it  purports  to  describe;  and 
benoe  the  possibility  must  be  faced  that  it  is  in  fact  a  legend,  intended 
inrimarily  to  account  for  the  desolate  and  stricken  appearance  of  parts  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  at  the  same  time  infused  with  an  ethical  motive, 
and  told  here  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lessons  which  it  conveys.  This  view  is 
put  forward,  with  ability  and  moderation,  in  an  article  by  Professor  Gheyne,  in 
the  New  World  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  for  June,  1892.  In  this  article.  Prof.  Gheyne 
ooUects  examples  of  legends,  current  in  Arabia  and  elsewhere,  of  cities  or 
villages,  either  submerged  or  otherwise  destroyed,  often  on  account  of  the 
inhospitality,  or  other  moral  shortcoming,  of  their  inhabitants,  the  particular 
method  of  destruction  assumed  being  usually  such  as  was  suggested  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  place  in  question^.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  an  incident  might  also  be  a  real  occurrence,  and  that 
analogies  of  the  kind  quoted,  however  numerous,  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  shew  the  Biblical  narrative  to  be  unhistoricaL 

SO— 38.  Origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  as  told  by  Hebrew  folk- 
lore. Naturally  this  narrative  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  record  of  actual 
fact :  as  little  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  regarded  as  a  malicious  invention 
of  the  narrator;  the  narrator  has  simply  reported  a  current  belief,  based 
pertly  upon  a  popular  etymology  of  the  two  names,  partly  upon  the  feelings 
vnth  which  Israel  viewed  the  two  nations  here  in  question.  There  was  much 
rivalry  and  hostility  between  Israel  and  these  two  peoples  (see  ag.  Di  xxiiL  3  f.. 
Is.  xvi.  6,  Jer.  xlviil  26,  Ez.  xxv.  3,  6,  Zeph.  ii  8—10);  it  is  also  (Dilhn.)  a  not 
improbable  inference  from  the  present  passage  that  incestuous  marriages,  such 
as  were  viewed  in  Israel  with  abhorrence,  were  in  vogue  among  them;  and 
these  feelings  are  reflected  in  the  discreditable  story  of  their  origin  which  the 
narrator  has  here  preserved.  '  It  was  the  coarse  humour  of  the  people,  which 
thus  put  into  words  its  aversion  to  Moab  and  Ammon '  (Dillm.). 

^  *  Thus  a  place  on  the  Lake  of  Than  is  said  to  hafe  been  destroyed  because  a 
dwarf  was  refused  hospitality  during  a  storm  by  all  the  inhabitants  exoept  an  aged 
couple  who  dwelt  in  a  miserable  cottage.'  See  also  Doughty,  Arab,  Dm.  z.  95  f.  (a 
l^end  to  aooonnt  for  the  desertion  of  the  onoe  important  oommercial  town  El-Hi jr: 
its  inhabitants,  the  idolatrous  Thamudites,  sought  to  slay  tiie  prophet  ^alih  sent  to 
them  by  Ood;  cf.  I^or.  vn.  71 — 6,  xv.  80---4);  Wetzstein's  notes  in  Del.*B'Jb&,  on 
XV.  SS8,  xxxi.  82;  Cheyne  in  the  EneB,  xv.  4670  f.;  and  of.  the  Greek  story  of 
Philemon  and  Bauois  (Ov.  MeU  vux.  616  i!.). 
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SO  And  Lot  went  np  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  / 
and  his  two  daughters  with  him;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Z^oar: 
and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.  31  And  the 
flrstbom  said  unto  the  younger,  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  k 
not  a  man  in  tiie  earth  to  come  in  unto  us  after  the  manner  of 
all  the  earth :  32  come,  let  us  make  our  &ther  drink  wine^  and 
we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  iather. 
33  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that  night :  and  the 
flrstbom  went  in,  and  lay  with  her  &ther ;  and  he  knew  not 
when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose.  34  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  firstborn  said  unto  the  younger, 
Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my  father:  let  us  make  him 
drink  wine  this  night  also ;  and  go  thou  in,  and  lie  with  him, 
that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  35  And  they  made 
their  &ther  drink  wine  that  night  also :  and  the  younger  arose, 
and  lay  with  him ;  and  he  knew  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 
she  arose.  36  Thus  were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  with  child 
by  their  &ther.  37  And  the  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Moab :  the  same  is  the  fie^ther  of  the  Moabttea  unto 
this  day.  38  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  is  the  father  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  unto  this  day. 

80.  went  tip.  From  the  plain  in  which  Zo^ar  lay,  to  the  moantainooB 
country  above  it,  occupied  in  later  times  by  the  Moabites. 

hejeared  &c.  Dreading,  viz.,  lest,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  promise, 
V.  21,  a  similar  fate  should  overtake  it. 

in  a  cave.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  habit  of  dwelling  in 
caves  has  prevailed  even  in  modern  times  in  the  neighbourhood 
(Buckingham,  Travek  in  Syria,  1825,  pp.  61—63,  87). 

81.  there  ienot  Sco.  As  the  sole  survivors  of  aa  accursed  city, 
all  men  will  shrink  from  us. 

87.  Moab.  As  though  this  were  the  same  as  Me^^  and  meant 
'from  a  fsither'  (see  w.  32  end,  34  end,  36  [qf,  by,  are  both  lit  from]), 

88.  Ben-^ammi.  Le.  'son  of  my  people,' — or  rather,  perhaps 
(xviL  14),  '  of  my  fikther's  kinsman,'  his  frither  being  his  moUi^s  near 
relation  \ 

tf  it  were  the  case  that  incestuous  marriages  were  not  unusual 

I  The  oooorienoe  of  *^m,  'paternal  uncle,'  *  kinsman  on  one's  fother's  side'  (see 
on  xviL  14),  in  sereral  proper  names,  makes  it  probable  that  in  a  oonnezion  like  the 
present  *  my  lather's  kinsman'  ia  in  reality  the  name  (or  title)  of  a  deity  (see  BncB. 
s«y.  Ammz). 
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in  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  paiticalar  fonn  assumed  by  the  legend 
would  be  easier  to  account  tor*. 

The  only  other  mention  of  Lot  in  the  OT.  is  in  the  expression 
*  children  of  Lot^'  Dt.  ii  9, 19,  Ps.  LmriiL  8. 

Lot  is  fai  dharaeter  a  strong  oontrast  to  Abraham.  He  is  sdfishi  weak,  and 
worldly :  he  thinks  of  hinuelf  before  his  uncle,  and  chooses,  for  the  sake  of 
luxury  and  ease,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  temptation.  Relatirely,  indeed,  he 
was  'righteous'  (2  P.  H  7,  8) ;  his  personal  character  was  without  reproach; 
and  be  was  deemed  worthy  by  Ood  of  a  special  deliTerance.  -  But^  thoagh  his 
'righteous  sool'  was  'Taxed  (4j6a«raWfrro)  from  day  to  day'  by  the  'lawless 
deeds'  which  he  saw  around  him,  he  had  not  strength  of  purpose  to  quit  his 
eyil  surroundings,  and  eren  betrothed  his  daughters  to  natires  of  the  sinfhl 
city.  When  ultimately  he  left  Sodom,  it  was  with  manifest  reluctance,  and 
only  after  his  daoghters  had  become  (if  we  may  foUow  the  representation  of  the 
narrator  in  xix.  31  ff.)  depraYed  by  contact  with  yioe.  He  brought  temptations^ 
and  also  troubles,  upon  himself^— and  the  man  who  once  was  rich  in  'flocks  and 
herds  and  tents'  (xiiL  5)  was,  as  the  result  of  his  own  actions,  stripped  of  his 
possessions,  and  reduced  to  living  penuriously  in  a  cava  Lot  is  one  of  the 
many  rvnoi  ^fuip  in  the  OT.;  and  his  history  is  a  lesson  of  the  danger  of 
thinking  too  exdusiTcly  of  worldly  ad?antage  and  present  ease. 


Chapter  XX. 
SaraKs  ctdventwre  at  the  Court  qf  Qerar. 

This  chapter  contains  the  first  continuous  excerpt  (cf.  on  ch.  zt.)  from  the 
source  'B,'  respecting  which  see  the  Introd.  pi  xi  £  In  general  outiine  the 
narratire  is  Tety  similar  to  that  of  xii.  10 — 20  (Abram  and  Sand  in  Egypt), 
and  xxtL  6 — 11  (Isaac  and  Rebekah  at  Gerar).  The  repetition  is  remarkable, 
especially  as  in  each  case  the  excuse  is  the  same,  that  the  wife  is  a  sister.  It  is 
difficult  to  aroid  suspecting  that  the  three  narratives  are  ▼ariations  of  the 
same  fundamental  theme,  a  story  told  popularly  of  the  patriarchs  and 
attributed  sometimes  (as  reported  by  J  and  E  respectively)  to  different 
occasions  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  once  also  to  an  occasion  in  the  life 
of  lsaa&    Of.  on  xxvi  6 — 11. 


1  And  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence  toward  the  B 
land  of  the  South,  and  dwelt  between  Eadesh  and  Shur ;  and  he 


1.    the  South,    The  N^b:  see  on  xii.  9. 
between  Kadeeh  and  Shur.    See  on  xiv.  7  and  xvi  7. 

^  Pslm«r,  Detert  of  the  Ex,  n.  478,  remarks  on  the  rather  carious  fact  that 
Hnt,  'daughter/  is  in  the  coontiy  ooonpied  formerly  l^  Hoab  almost  inyariably 
used  lor  'wife.' 
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sojourned  in  Gerar.  2  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarali  hk  wife,  E 
She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar  sent>  and  took 
SaraL  3  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  of  the  nighty 
and  said  to  him,  Behold,  thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  because  of 
the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken ;  for  she  is  a  man's  wife. 
4  Now  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her :  and  he  said,  Lord, 
wilt  thon  slay  even  a  righteous  nation  ?  5  Said  he  not  himself 
unto  me,  She  is  my  sister?  and  she,  even  she  herself  said.  He  is 
my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  the  innooency  of 
my  hands  have  I  done  this.    6  And  God  said  unto  him  in  the 

Gi^ar.  Ace.  to  Euseb.  (Onam,  240)  25  Roman  miles  S.  of  Elea- 
theropolis  (Beit-Jibrin),  and  hence  often  identified  with  a  ruined  site 
Umm  d-Jerdr.  on  a  hill-top  {PEFM,  m.  889  l\  6  m.  S.  of  Gaa, 
and  30  m.  S.  of  Beit-Jibrin.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  this  name 
is  anything  but  a  modem  one,  meaning  Place  of  wcUer-pots^  from  the 
heaps  of  broken  pottery  about  it  (cf.  L.  and  J?,  l  197  f.) ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  shew  that,  unless  the  clause  *and  sojourned  in  Gerar'  im- 
plies a  complete  change  of  locality  as  compared  with  'dwelt  between 
Aadesh  and  Shur/  Umm  el-Jer&r  is  much  too  £bu*  to  the  N.,  and  could 
not  with  the  utmost  Ucence  of  interpretation  be  described  as  '  between' 
Eadesh  and  Shur.  ,,It  is  very  possible^  therefore,  that^  Trumbull 
(Kadesh-Bamea,  62  f.),  Outhe,  and  others,  are  riffht  in  identifying 
Gerar  with  the  Wady  Jerur^  about  13  m.  W.  ana  SW.  of  Eadesh, 
which  leads  down  through  the  Wady  esh-Sher&if  into  the  Wfldy  el- 
'Arlsh  (see  Palmer,  Desert  qf  the  Exadm^  n.  349  f.»  353  f.,  and  Map), 
and  is  exactly  in  the  required  situation\ 

2.  C£  xii.  13,  19. 

Abimelech,  The  name  means  'Melech  is  &ther'  [or  'my  father']: 
cf.  AbijaJ^  *  Jah  is  father/  Phoen.  proper  names  shew  that  there  was  an 
old  Ganaanitish  deity  called  Milk  [in  Heb.  Melech:  Molech  is  also  the 
same  word]  '  king' ;  and  Abimilki  is  the  name  of  the  £!gyptian  govemor 
of  Tyre  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters  (b.c.  1400). 

3.  came,. An  a  dream,  E,  it  has  been  noticed,^  often  speaks  of 
(}od  as  'coming'  or  speaking  in  a  dream:  v.  6,  zxzi.  11,  24,  zlvL  2; 
Nu.  zzii.  9,  20  (c£  Nu.  zii.  6;  also  the  notes  on  ch.  zid.  12,  xidi.  1). 

4^  5.  Abimelech  appeals  to  Jehovah's  righteousness  (c£  Abra- 
ham's appeal  in  xviii.  23  ff.) :  he  had  acted  quite  unsuspectmgly  and 
innocently. 

'  5.  integrity.  Lit.  perfectness  (cf.  on  vi.  9),  with  the  coUat.  idea 
of  sincerity^  Pr.zxyiii.  6, 18  [read  crooked  for  perversely  or  unsuspi- 
eiousness,  simplicity  (2  S.  zv.  11;  1  E.  zxii.  34  [see  RVm.]). 

ths  innocency  qfmy  hands,  C(,  Ps.  zxiv.  4  (Heb.),  zxri.  6,  LudiL  13. 

^  A  site  nearer  Gasa  does  however  suit  better  oh.  z.  19,  and  2  Oh.  zir.  IS 
(of.  «•  10) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  were  two  Qerars  {EneB,  b.v.). 
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dream.  Yea,  I  know  that  in  the  mtegrity  of  thy  heart  thou  hart  E 
done  this,  and  I  also  withheld  thee  fi^om  sinning  againrt  me : 
therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.  7  Now  therefore 
restore  the  man's  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray 
for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  liye :  and  if  thou  restore  her  not,  know 
thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thina 
8  And  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  all  his 
servants,  and  told  all  these  things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men 
were  sore  afraid.  9  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said 
unto  him,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  us?  and  wherein  have 
I  sinned  against  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
kingdom  a  great  sin?  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought 
not  to  be  done.  10  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What 
sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this  thing  ?    11  And  Abraham 

6.  vntkhM.    'Ry  means  tiz.  of  some  sickness:  c£  v.  17. 

7.  a  prophet.  The  title  is  applied  to  Abraham, — as  it  seems  (see 
1  S.  is.  9^  by  an  anachronism, — ^here  only  (cf.  Fs.  cy.  15,  of  the  patri- 
archs generally),  though  in  effect  he  appears  invested  with  the 
priyileges  of  a  prophet  in  xv.  1,  4,  zyiii.  17.  The  term  designates 
nim  as  one  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  Jehovah  (Am.  iii.  7),  and 
as  such,  one  whose  rights  mav  not  be  infringed  with  impmiity,  and 
whose  intercession,  also,  is  likely  to  be  efficacious  with  God. 

pray.  The  Heb.  word,  both  here  and  generally  in  the  OT.,  signifies 
properly  to  mcdce  oneself  a  mediator^  to  intercede]  kelA.  this  meaning 
IS  often  ]^rceptible  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  used:  e.g.  Num. 
xL  2,  XXI.  7;  Dt.  ix.  20,  26;  Job  xlii.  8,  10. 

live.    Or  recover  (Is.  xxxix.  9) :  see  on  «.  6. 

cmd  aU  that  are  thine.  The  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility 
was  only  gradually  developed;  and  hence  among  ancient  peoples  the 
fiuDoily  oK  a  guilty  person  was  often  punished  witn  him.  Of.  Nu.  xvi. 
32  f. ;  JosL  vii.  24  f. ;  Dan.  vi.  24 ;  euid  contrast  Dt.  xxiv.  16,  and  the 
teaclong  of  Ezek.  xviii.  See  iurther  Mozley,  Lectures  an  the  OT, 
p.  87  n.,  where  it  is  shewn  how  this  defective  sense  of  justice  had 
its  root  in  a  defective  sense  of  individuality,  or  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  as  such;  and  Grav,  The  Divine  Discipline  qf  Israel,  77  ff. 

9.  Abimelech  rebukes  Abraham,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  (xii.  18  f), 
but  in  stron^r  terms;  and  is  represented  as  holding  up  to  the 

Ctriarch  a  higher  standard  of  moral  obligation  than  that  which  he 
d  himself  observed     Gomp.  Gray,  p.  49  f. 

10.  A  further  point :  what  reason  had  Abraham  for  so  acting  ? 
sawest.    I.e.  hcuist  in  view:  what  was  thy  object  in  making  this 

faiae  statement? 

11.  He  defends,  Mid  («.  12  £)  excuses  himself 
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said.  Because  I  thought^  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  tiiis  E 
place ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  saka  12  And  more- 
orer  die  is  indeed  my  sister,  the  daughter  of  my  iath^,  bat  not 
the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my  wife :  13  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  fiith^s 
house,  that  I  said  unto  her,  This  is  thy  kindness  which  tbou 
shalt  shew  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come^  say 
of  me,  He  is  my  brother.  14  And  Abimelech  took  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  menservants  and  womenserFants,  and  gave  them  onto 
Abraham,  and  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife.  15  And  Abimeledi 
said.  Behold,  my  land  is  before  thee :  dwell  where  it  pleaaeth 
thee.    16  And  unto  Sarah  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  giyen  thy 


the  fear  qf  God  is  nai  &c.  The  popnlation  is  represented  as  heathen, 
and  as  regardless,  conseauendy,  of  the  sanctity  of  human  Ufa 

12.  Mairia^es  with  hiJf-sisters  (by  the  same  &ther)  were  forbiddeii 
by  the  later  law  (Ley.  zviii.  9,  11,  zx.  17;  Dt  xxviL  22;  c£  Ee.  xziL 
11),  but  they  occurred  among  the  Ganaanites  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship 
and  Marriage  in  ancient  AraUa,  162  f.),  and  other  ancioit^  nations; 
and  2  S.  ziii.  13^  implies  that  they  were  regarded^  as  penniasible  in 
Israel  in  the  age  of  I^avid.  But  of  course  even  this  excuse  does  not 
saye  Abraham's  statement  from  being  an  equiyocation. 

13.  A  further  excuse :  it  has  been  Abraham's  general  practice  to 
speak  of  Sarah  as  his  sister. 

caused  me  to  wander.  The  yerb  is  plural, — perhaps,  in  conyersation 
with  a  heathen,  from  accommodation  to  a  polytheistic  point  of  yiew 
(c£  1  S.  iv.  8).  'Elohim,  eyen  when  used  of  tiie  true  God,  is  occasion- 
ally construed  with  a  plural,  for  reasons  which  cannot  always  be 
definitely  assigned:  see,  with  a  pL  yerb,  ch.  xzxy.  7 ;  Ex.  xxiL  9;  2  S. 
vii.  23 ;  with  a  pL  ptcp.  Ps*  Iviii.  11 ;  and,  with  an  adj.  (here  probably 


the  'plural  of  majesty':  see  p.  14),  JosL  xxiy.  19;  and  five  times  in 

_ Dt.  y.  26  [Heb.  231;  1  ~       "' 

Jer.  x.lO,  xxiii.  36.    G£  6.-E.  §§  124^  145'.    (On  ch.  xxxL  53.  see 


the  expression  'living  Ood,'  Dt  y.  26  [Heb.  231;  1  S.  xviL  26,  36; 


the  note.) 

14.  Gf.  xiL  16,  where,  howeyer,  the  gifts  are  giyen  before  the 
discoyery  of  Abraham's  true  relation  to  Sarah:  here,  they  are  giyen 
as  compensation  to  an  injured  husband,  whose  explanation  Abimelech 
accepts,  and  whose  good  will,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  v.  7,  he  is 
anxious  to  secure. 

16.    He  o£fers  him  now  to  remain  in  his  land.    Contrast  xii  20. 

16.  Abimelech  feels  that^  however  inadvertently,  he  has  done 
Sarah  a  wrong,  which  her  friends  and  attendants  may  resent:  so  he 

e'ves  her  'brother'  a  handsome  additional  present  specially  on  her 
)b^,  which  may  shew  them  that  he  acknowledges  the  wrong,  and 
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brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  ^it  is  for  thee  a  E 
covering  of  the  eyes  to  all  that  are  with  thee ;  and  'in  respect 
of  all  thou  art  righted  17  And  Abraham  prayed  unto  God : 
and  God  healed  Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants; 
and  they  bare  children.  18  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up 
an  the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech,  because  of  Sarah 
Abraham's  wife. 

^Oifhe  *  Or,  before  all  men 

induce  them  consequently  to  overlook  it  lxx.,  Sam.  read,  more  easily, 
'for  thee... and  far  all,'  &c. 

piecei.    It  is  better  to  8upi)ly  shekel^ — ^a  princely  gift,  equivalent 
to  some  £135 — 140  (see  on  xxiii.  14  t\ 

a  covering  qfths  eyeSy  making  them  olind  to  what  has  occurred.  For 

20  (see 
'  may 


d:  the  explanation  suggested  by  ch.  xxiv.  65  (cited  in 
reference  Bibles)  is  far-fetched  and  im])robable. 

cmd  before  all  (men)  thou  art  righted.  This  rend,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  text  (see  Is.  xxx.  8  Heb.);  but  the  clause  is  very 
probabl3r  corrupt.  If  it  is  correct,  the  meaninfi;  apparently  is  that 
oarah  will  be  publicly  vindicated  (Job  xiii.  15  Heb.)  nom  any  imputa- 
tions which  might  have  been  cast  upon  her. 

17.  ^  Abraham  now  intercedes  (v.  7)  on  Abimelech's  behalf. 

maidservants.  I.e.  female  slaves.  The  Heb.  word  (riDK)  is  the  same 
that  is  rendered  boruhvoman  in  xxi  10,  12,  13. 


Chaptbr  XXL 

The  birth  of  Isaac,  and  eoqndeion  of  Ishmad.  The  treaty 
between  Abimdech  and  Abraham;  and  the  origin  qf  the 
name  Beer-ehebcu 


1  And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  |  and  •/'P 
the  LoBD  did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken.  |  2  And  Sarah  J 
conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  |  at  the  set  P 
time  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him.    3  And  Abraham  called 

XXL    1--7.    The  birth  of  Isaac. 

l\    See  xyiii.  10— 14  (J). 

visited, — ^vis.  with  &vour  and  blessing  (L  24 ;  Ex.  iii  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14, 
a/. ;  Luke  i.  68);  specially  as  here,  1  S.  u.  21. 

l^    See  xviL  16,  21  (P). 

2^  at  the  set  time  ko.  See  xvii.  21  (P);  though  the  same  ex* 
pression  occurs  also  in  xviii.  14  (J). — Cf.  Heb.  xi.  11 1 

D.  14 
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the  name  of  his  son  that  was  bom  nnto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  P 
to  him^  Isaac.  4  And  Abraham  drcnmciaed  his  son  Isaac  when 
he  was  eight  days  old,  as  Qod  had  commanded  him.  5  And 
Abraham  was  an  hundred  years  old,  when  his  son  Isaac  was 
bom  unto  him.  |  6  And  Sarah  said,  Ood  hath  ^made  me  toE 
laugh;  every  one  that  heareth  will  laugh  with  me.  7  And 
she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  shonld 
give  children  suck  ?  for  I  have  borne  him  a  son  in  his  did  age. 

8  And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned :  and  Abraham  made 
a  great  feast  on  the  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned.  9  And  Sarah 
saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto 

^  Ox,  prepared  laughter  for  me 

8 — 5  (P).  The  naming  and  the  circnincision,  in  accoidsnce  with 
xvii.  12,  19  (P);  the  specification  of  age,  as  zvii.  1,  24,  and  often 
in  P  (see  the  Litrod.  p.  zxvi  £). 

6.  hath  prepared  lau^ter  for  me.  Fs  explanation  of  the 
name  'Isaac'  (see  xvii.  17  in  P;  xviii.  12  in  J),  firom  the  lauffh  of 
ffood-natured  surprise  with  which  others  will  greet  the  news  that  Sarah 
had  given  birth  to  a  child. 

with  me.  On  account  of  me, — not  in  mockery,  but  good* 
natoredly. 

7.  said.  The  word  (millel)  is  Aramaic  (e.g.  Dan.  vi  21);  and 
is  found  otherwise  in  Heb.  only  in  poetry  (rs.  cvL  2:  Job  viii  2, 
xxxm.  3t). 

8 — 21.    The  e:q)ulsion  of  IshmaeL 

8.^  teas  weaned.  Weaning  is  still  observed  in  the  East  as  the 
occasion  of  a  £Eimil^  feast  The  child  might  be  at  the  time  as  much 
as  three  (2  Mace.  vii.  27)  or  four  (Bussel^  Aleppo,  1794,  i.  303,  cited 
by  Knob.)  years  old:  1  S.  i.  22,  24,  25,  ii.  11  (Samuel,  when  weaned, 
mi  alone  with  Eli)  seems  to  imply  that  he  might  even  be  olden 

0.  mocking.  The  word  used — the  intensive  form  of  that  firom 
which  'Isaac'  is  derived — ^has  certainly  this  sense  when  followed  by 
the  j^rep.  n  {at  or  against),  xxxix.  14, 27 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
has  it  when  used  absolutely  (see  six.  14,  xxvL  8;  Ex.  xxxii  6;  Jud. 
xvi.  25);  hence  the  marg.  pjaying  or  sporting  (lxx.  n-atiCoiTa,  adding 
iMra  laojoLK  rav  iiloS  avr^^;  Vul^.  ludentem  cum  Isaac  filio  suo\  whicE 
is  preferred  by  most  modems^    The  meaning  in  the  latter  case  will 

^  The  later  Jews  attached  strange  Haggadahs  to  this  word  pnyp.    B.  Akiba 

(e.  60—185  A.D.),  on  account  of  its  use  in  zzxix.  14,  27,  supposed  it  to  refer  to 
Ishmael's  nnohastity,  B.  Ishmael,  on  account  of  Ex.  zxzii.  6,  to  his  idolatry,  other 
Babbis,  on  acooont  of  ptw  in  2  S.  ii.  14,  Pr.  xzvi.  U,  to  attempts  made  by  him 
to  shoot  his  brother:  there  were  also  other  stories  current  among  the  later  Jews 
respecting  his  insolence  towards  Isaac  (see  references  in  DB.  xx.  60S^).  St  Paul,  in 
Gal.  iv.  29  {i8l<aK€p),  appears  to  follow  some  of  these  Haggadahs  (of.  8t  John 
Thaakeraj,  The  BelaUon  of  8t  Paul  to  eonUmperaary  Jewiah  thm^hi,  1900»  p.  8191). 
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Abraham,  ^moddng.  10  WhereftNre  she  said  onto  Afaraham,^ 
Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son:  for  the  son  of  this 
bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac. 
11  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  on 
acoonnt  of  his  son.  12  And  God  said  nnto  Abraham,  Let  it  not 
be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy 
bondwoman ;  in  all  that  Sarah  saith  unto  thee,  hearken  unto 
her  voice ;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  13  And  also  of 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is 
tiiy  seed  14  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  bread  and  a  ^bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar, 

^  Or,  pUjuying  *  Or,  Mn 

be  (as  already  explained  in  Jubilees  zviL  4)  that  the  sight  of  IshmaeL 
♦playing  an^  dancing'  (on  hisage,  as  pictured  by  tSa  narrator,  see 
on  9.  15\  and  'Abraham  rejoicing  with  great  joy/  aroused  Sarah's 
maternal  jealonsy. 

10.  Ab  in  xvi.  5,  Sarah  appeals  to  her  husband,  and  with  some 
peremptoriness,  demands  the  expulsion  of  both  Ishmael  and  his  slave- 
mother.  On  Ihe  use  made  of  this  narrative  in  GaL  iv.  21 — v.  1,  see 
p.  213. 

^  IL    Ishmael  had  evidently  won  his  &ther^s  affection,  and  it  is 
painful  to  him  to  part  with  him. 

12.  'But  what  a  woman's  jealousy  im^ls  Sarah  to  wish,  is  for 
other  reasons  in  accordance  with  God's  iml'  (Bi.);  and  Abraham, 
when  satisfied  of  this,  sacrifices  his  fittherly  feelings,  and  resigns  him- 
self to  the  loss  of  his  son  (v.  14). 

$aid.  As  may  be  inferred  firom  'rose  early'  in  v.  14,  in  a  dream 
(cf.  on  XX.  3). 

for  in  Isaac  sAatt  seed  be  called  to  thee  (so  lxx.  and  Rom.  ix.  7, 
Heh.  xL  18).  La  in  Isaac's  line  shall  be  descended  those  who  will 
bear  thy  name,  and  be  called  thy  genuine  seed,  and  inherit,  conse- 

auently,  the  promises.  Gf.  in  P  xvii.  21 :  the  point  is  one  on  which 
he  different  sources  would  naturally  agree.  The  words  are  Quoted  in 
Bom.  ix.  7  by  St  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  promise  was  not  a  necessary  privilege  of  physical  descent :  there 
were  some  among  Abraham's  offspring  who  did  not  inherit  it. 

13.  It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Abraham  that  national 
greatness  is  in  store  elsewhere  for  Ishmael  also  (c£  xvi.  10  in  J; 
xvii.  20  in  T\ 

li.  ^  Abranam  obeys  at  once;  and  next  morning  sends  Ishmael 
away  with  his  mother,  giving  them  a  modicum  of  provision  to  support 
them  on  their  journey. 

bottle,  sun  (^Lxx.  ^mk).  The  skin  of  a  goat^  or  other  animal, — 
here  perhaps  a  kid, — such  as  is  still  used  generally  in  the  East  for 

14—2 
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putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child^  and  sent  her  away :  g 
and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-«heba. 
16  And  the  water  in  the  bottle  was  spent^  and  she  cast  the  child 
under  one  of  the  shrubs.  16  And  she  went^  and  sat  her  down 
over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bowshot :  for  she 
said,  Let  me  not  look  upon  the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat 
oyer  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept  17  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where 
he  is.  18  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ; 
for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  19  And  God  opened  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water ;  and  she  went^  and  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.    20  And  God  was 

canying  water,  and  which  would  contain  a  good  deal  more  than  what 
we  should  call  a  '  bottle '  (see  Bottle  in  DB.  or  EncBX 

the  wilderness  qf  Beer-sheba.  Beer-sheba,  28  m.  SW.  of  Hebron, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Negeb  (zii.  9):  it  lies  itself  (see 
6.  A.  Smith's  large  Map)  near  the  top  of  a  broad  W&dy  running  down 
to  the  Medit.  Sea,  with  nigh  ground  both  N.  and  S.  of  it  On  the  S. 
the  lulls  are  mostly  barren:  but  as  Beer-sheba  itseJf  is  approached 
they  are  more  and  more  covered  with  grass,  and  about  it  there  is  rich 
pasturage,  though  very  apt  in  dry  seasons  to  be  parched  and  desolate 
(Rob.  I.  203  £;  Tristram,  366;  Pahner,  n.  387—9;  HO.  280,  285). 

16.  east.  The  word  clearly  implies  that  Ishmael  was  being  carried 
by  his  mother,  although  according^  to  ztL  16,  xxL  5,  8,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  15  years  old.  The  inconsistency  is  similar  to  the  one 
in  zii.  11,  and  must  be  similarly  explained:  zvi.  16,  xzi.  5,  the  passa^ 
which  fix  the  ace  of  Ishmael,  belong  to  P,  whereas  tiie  present  narrative 
belongs  to  £,  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  chronology,  and  pictured 
Ishmael  as  still  an  infant  (cf.  the  Introd.  §  2). 

under  one  qf  the  shrubs  (ii.  5).  Perhaps  a  rothem^  or  broom-tree, 
such  as  Elijah,  one  day^s  journey  S.  of  Beer-sheba,  lay  down  under 
(1  K.  six.  4  f.).  The  rathem  is  still  abundant  in  the  same  parts;  and 
Kobinson's  Arab  servants  would  often  '  sit  or  sleep  under  a  bush  of  it 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun'  (£iZ.  l  203). 

17.  heard  (twice).  The  word  is  evidently  chosen  with  allusion  to 
the  name  Ishmael:  cfl  xvi.  11  (3\  xvii.  20  (P);  and  the  threefold 
allusion  to  the  meaninf^  of  'Isaac,  noted  on  «.  6.  The  Divine  care 
for  the  lonely  and  the  distressed  is  again  exemplified;  cf.  xvL  7  fil 

cut  (^heaven.    As  xxiL  11. 

18.  a  great  nation.    Gf.  v.  13 ;  and  see  on  xxv.  12 — 18. 

10.  opened  her  eyes.  I.e.  enabled  her  to  perceive  what  was  hidden 
from  her  before.    Gt  on  iii.  7 ;  and*Lk.  xxiv.  81. 
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with  the  lady  and  he  grew ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the  wildemeeSy  and  B 
^became  an  archer.    21  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt 

^  Or,  became,  <u  he  fprew  up,  an  archer 

20.  was  with  the  lad,  Gf.  v.  22,  xzyL  3,  24,  28,  zxYiiL  15,  20, 
xxzL  3,  5,  zxxY.  3,  zzxix.  2,  3,  21,  23,  xlviii.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  12,  a/. 

became  an  archer.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  what  the  aathor 
originally  wrote;  though  the  existing  text,  as  pointed,  must  be  ren- 
dered as  in  BVm.  Several  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  e.g.  Eedar  and 
tiie  Itaraeans  (see  on  xzv.  13, 15),  were  distdngaished  as  archers;  and 
their  ancestor  is  delineated  accordingly. 

21.  the  wUdemees  qf  Paran.    See  on  xiy.  6. 

his  mother  &c.  To  procure  a  wife  for  a  son  being  an  affair  of  the 
parents:  cf.  zxiy.  3  £,  zxxiy.  4. 

cut  qf  the  lani  (if  Egypt.  Le.  out  of  his  mother's  own  country 
(«.  9,  xvL  1). 

The  nanratiye  explains  how  it  was  that  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  came  to  be 
separated  from  the  Israelites,  and  acquired  a  character  of  their  0¥m  (zyL  12). 
It  at  the  same  time  marks  a  stage  in  the  trials  of  Abraham's  faith.  Abraham 
has  to  give  up  a  son  who  is  dear  to  him ;  his  hopes  are  in  consequence  the 
more  centred  upon  Isaac ;  and  the  reader  is  better  prepared  to  realise  the 
soTcrity  of  the  trial  imposed  upon  him  in  ck  xxii. 

The  history  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  is  in  GaL  ir.  21 — y.  1  expounded  allegori- 
cally  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  to  those  Judaizing  Christians^  who  desired  to 
continue ' under  the  law,'  that  even  the  'law'  itself  did  not  contemplate  the 
absolute  finality  of  Jewish  ordinances.  In  the  history  of  the  patriarchal 
fiunily,  in  the  rivalry  between  ishmael  bom  in  bondage  and  Isaac  bom  in 
freedom,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  St  Paul  sees  foreshadowed  the 
conflict  and  the  issue  in  the  history  of  the  nascent  Church,  the  defeat  of  the 
spirit  which  clung  to  carnal  ordinances,  and  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  had  the  fiuth  and  the  insight  to  perceive  that  such  ordinances  must 
pass  away.  Naturally  the  Apostle's  allegorical  exegesis  does  not  possess  the 
same  value  for  us  which  it  would  have  for  many  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed :  the  real  ground  of  Christian  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  ordinances  is  to  be  found  not  in  this  narrative  of  Genesis  but  in  the 
logic  of  history,  declaring  (as  the  prophets  also  had  done  before)  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  God,  not  to  condition  for  ever  the  saring  knowledge  of  Himself  by 
membership  in  a  single  nation,  or  by  the  ritual  of  a  single  local  cult  Comp. 
further  lightfoot  on  GaL  iv.  21  £;  and  St  John  Thackeray,  cp.  cit.  pp.  196  ff.,  214£ 

22  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Abimelech  and 
Phicol  the  captain  of  his  host  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying,  God 

22 — 34.  The  treaty  with  Abimelech,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
Beer-sheba.     The  narratiye  affords  another  illustration  of  the  respect 
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is  with  thee  m  all  that  thou  doest :  23  now  therefore  swear  S 
unto  me  here  by  Qod  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  fiedsely  with  me, 
nor  with  ^my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son :  but  according  to  the 
kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  do  unto  me,  and 
to  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned  24  And  Abraham 
said,  I  will  swear.  26  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  because 
of  the  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's  servants  had  violently 
taken  away.  26  And  Abimelech  said,  I  know  not  who  hath 
done  this  thing :  neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  neither  yet  heard  I 
of  it,  but  to-day.  27  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  they  two  made  a  covenant 

28  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of  the  flock  by  themselves. 

29  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What  mean  these  seven 

^  Or,  my  offtpring,  nor  toith  my  poiUrity 

with  which  Abraham  is  regarded  by  the  native  chiefe;  and  also  estab- 
lishes Abraham's  right  to  tne  possession  of  Beor-sheba. 

22k  Even  Abimelech,  a  'king,'  who  has  a  'captain  of  his  host' 
(1  S.  xiv.  50,  &c.)>  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  enter  into  a  definite 
treaty  with  Abraham,  seeing  that  Qtod  is  'with  him'  ui  all  his  un- 
dertakings, and  supports  hun  with  His  blessing  (ct  similarly  with 
Isaac,  zxvL  28  f.)* 

23,  here,  with  reference  to  Beer-sheba,  the  name  of  which  is  to 
be  explained. 

nor  with  my  ofbpring,  nor  with  my^  progeny.  An  alliterative 
combination  {nin  and  n^khed),  found  also  in  Job  zviiL  19;  Is.  adv.  22; 
Bcdus.  xlL  5,  xlvii.  22  fHeb.). 

according  to  the  kinaness  &c  See  xx.  15.  Their  relationship  was 
already  friendly;  it  is  now  to  be  formally  secured  for  the  future. 

24,  25.  The  peace-loving  patriarch  is  ready  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest;  he  only  wishes  first  to  have  an  understanding  about  a  disputed 
well,  in  order  that,  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  there  might 
be  no  pretext  for  disturbing  it. 

26.  Abimelech  protests  his  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  been 
done.  The  sequel  shews  that  he  recognized  the  well  to  be  Abraham's, 
and  restored  it  to  him.  Disputes  about  wells  are  common  in  a  desert 
country  (cf.  xxvi.  20  £);  ana  a  toll  is  often  levied  by  their  owners  for 
the  use  of  them. 

27.  Abraham  gives  presents,  as  was  customary  when  treaties  were 
made  (1  E.  xv.  19;  Is.  xxx.  6;  Hos.  xii.  1),  in  order  that  he  may  con* 
tinue  unmolested  in  Gerar,  and  be  under  Abimelech's  protection 
(Knob.).  Abraham  thus  shews  that  he  thought  the  treaty  would  be 
to  his  own  advantage  also. 

28.  the  eeten  ewe  lambs,  viz.  those  intended  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  9.  30. 
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ewe  lambs  which  thon  hast  set  by  themselves  ?    30  And  he  said,  E 
These  seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  it  may 
be  a  witness  unto  me^  that  I  have  digged  this  well    31  Where- 
fore he  called  that  place  Beer-sheba ;  because  there  they  sware 
both  of  them.    32  So  they  made  a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba :  | 
and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phicol  the  captain  of  his  host,  and  R 
they  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  |  33  And  Abraham  J 
planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  Everlasting  God.  |  34  And  Abraham  R 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  many  days. 

30.  Abimelech,  by  accepting  the  lambs,  attests  that  Abraham  is 
the  lawfiil  owner  of  the  well. 

81.  The  stress  laid  on  the  number  'seven'  in  w,  28 — 30  seems 
to  shew  that  the  writer  intends  to  explain  'Beer-sheba''  as  meaninjg 
*Well  of  seven'  (sheba*  being  'seven  in  Heb.);  but  in  v.  31*  it  is 
explained  expressly  as  meaning '  Well  of  swearing.'  Possibly,  two  narra- 
tives have  here  been  interwoven:  it  is  also  possible,  however,  that  the 
two  explanations  resolve  themselves  into  one :  for  the  Heb.  word  for '  to 
swear'  {nishba\  the  reflexive  of  the  unused  skdba*)  seems  to  mean 
properly  (as  it  were)  'to  seven-oneself,'  i.e.  to  pledge  oneself  in  some 
way  by  seven  sacred  things^,  so  that)  if  it  miffnt  be  assumed  that  the 
'seven  lambs'  were  used  for  this  purpose,  only  one  ceremony  would 
he  described  in  the  passage.  But  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  name  is  'Well  of  seven/  i.e.  the  'Seven  wells,'  with 
allusion  to  the  number  of  wells  in  the  locality;  and  that  the  expla- 
nation given  here  grew  up  afterwards,  like  the  parallel  one  in  xxvi.  33. 
Beer-sheba  is  25  m.  SE.  of  Umm  el-Jerdr,  and  58  m.  NE.  of  the 
Wddv  Jerur,  the  two  rival  sites  for  '  Gerar'  (see  on  xx.  1\ 

82^  (from  and  A  bimeleck),  34.  Nothing  has  been  saia  before  about 
Abimelech  being  king  of  the  Philistines,  though  he  appears  as  such 
in  ch.  xxvi  (J).  It  seems  as  though  w,  32**,  34  were  added,  or 
modified,  by  a  compiler,  who  read  the  narrative  here  in  the  light  of 
cL  xxvi.,  and  imported  into  it  the  same  local  conditions.  The  'land 
of  the  PhiUstines'  must  be  a  proleptic  expression :  see  on  xxvi.  1. 

33.  There  must  have  been  a  sacred  tamarisk  tree  at  Beer-sheba^ 
which  tradition  said  had  been  planted  by  Abraham. 

and  ccUled  there  &c.    Gf.  xii.  8,  jdii._4 ;  and  see  on  iv.  26. 

the  Everlasting  God.  Heb.  'JSZ  'Oldm^ — ^a  title,  as  Di.  remarks, 
sufficiently  suitable  where  the  context  relates  to  an  oath  and  compact, 
but  nevertheless  not  impossibly  the  name  of  a  Canaanite  deity,  iden- 
tified by  the  nairator.  (like  *El  ^Elyon  in  xiv.  18)  with  Jehovah :  cf. 
the  Phoen.*HXos  (='^  6  koX  Kpayas  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  i.  10.  13  ff.), 
and  X/)ovo9  dyriparo^  (Damasc.  Princ,  123,  p.  381  f ,  ed.  Eopp). 

^  Cf.  Hdt.  m.  8  (the  Arabs,  when  a  solemn  oath  is  being  oondnded,  smear 
$€V€H  stones  with  blood  drawn  from  the  hands  of  the  oontraoting  parties). 
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Beer-flbeba  was  (pnctieaUy)  the  soathernmort  dtj  of  Judah  (oon^  ilia 
ezpfesnon  '  from  Diui  OTen  to  Beer-shebft'X  some  60  m.  8SW.  of  Jenmlem, 
and  28  m.  BW.  of  Hebron.  It  was  an  ancient  sanctoaiy^,  hallowed  hj 
associations  with  the  patrian^s  (see  not  only  the  present  passage  bat  also  zxn. 
19,  xx?L  23 — 25,  31--33,  zxviii  10,  zlvi  1 — 6) ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  impoitniit 
place  in  1  £L  viii  2;  and  in  the  8th  cent  &a  was  a  popnlar  resort  of  pilgrims 
(though  the  worship  there  was  disconntenanced  by  the  prophetsX  Am.  r.  6, 
Yiii.  14.  No  doobt^  sitnated  as  it  was  at  the  edge  of  the  desert^  Beer-sheba 
owed  its  importance  to  its  wells^  five  of  whidi  still  remain  (four  being  in 
actual  nse),  and  two  more  are  clearly  traceable^  though  at  present  stopped  vp\ 


Chapter  XXIL 
The  sacrifice  qflMoc.    A  list  of  tribes  descended  Jirom  Ncihor. 

Verses  1 — 19  of  this  chapter  describe  the  sapreme  trial  of  Abraham^  fiuth. 
'  The  patriarch's  only  son  is  now  grown  into  a  lad,  when  he  receives  the  command 
to  offer  him  to  God  in  sacrifice.  Obedient  and  devoted,  he  makes  the  neeessaiy 
preparations,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  appointed  place  of  sacrifice,  resolved 
Ui  satisfy  even  this  extreme  demand.  His  hand  is  even  raised  to  slay  his  son 
when  he  hears  the  Divine  voice,  clear  and  distinct^  saying  that  God  does  not 
desire  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  but  is  satisfied  wiUi  the  proved  willingness 
of  the  patriarch  to  surrender  even  his  dearest  to  Him.  The  animal  friiicfa  is 
to  be  substituted  in  his  son's  place  stands  there  ready  by  Divine  Providence^ 
and  is  offered  in  his  stead.  The  reward  for  his  perfected  obedience  is  a  solemn 
renewal  of  all  the  Divine  promises  hitherto  given  him.  Thus  (1)  Abraham^ 
faith  is  triumphantly  estabiiBhed  in  the  &ce  of  the  most  severe  test  of  afi ; 
(2)  his  son  is  a  second  time  granted  to  his  fiGdtii,  and  reserved  to  become  the 
foundation  of  the  future  people  of  God ;  (3)  above  all,  in  contradistinction  to 
Canaanite  j)ractice,  the  knowledge  that  God  does  not  demand  human  sacrifices 
is  acquired  and  secured  for  aH  time  to  come'  ^inm.)r"The  narrative^lB  told 
amply,  but  witli  singular  pathos  and  dignity.  Verses  1 — 13, 19  belong  to  S 
(notice  '  God,'  not  '  Jehovah  *) :  «o.  14 — 18  are  probably  an  addition  dne  to 
the  compiler  of  JE :  V9,  20—24  belong  to  J. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  B 
did  prove  Abraham,  and  said  imto  him,  Abraham ;  and  he  said, 

XXn.    1.    cfier  these  things.    Qt  on  rv.  1. 
^  did  prove,  ^   I.e.  put  to  the  test^  to  ascertain  whether,  even  under 
this  severe  trial,  Abraham  would  still  obey  Ood.    See,  in  illustration 

^  W.  B.  Smith  (Rel,  Sem,  166  f.,  '  181  f.)  adduces  examples  ahewing  that  among 
the  Semites  a  speoial  sanotity  attached  to  groups  of  seven  wells. 

*  The  latest  and  most  complete  account  of  the  wells  of  Beer-sheha  (with  a  map 
and  photogmphs)  will  be  found  in  an  article  hy  G.  L.  Bobinson  in  the  BibUeal 
World  (Ohicago),  April,  1901,  p.  247  if.  (see  an  abstract  in  the  writer's  Joel  and 
Amo§,  ed.  1901,  p.  239  f.).  Throe  of  the  wells  have  only  been  reopened  since  1897 : 
hence  writers  before  that  date  (e.g.  Conder,  TW,  247)  spoke  only  of  two  waUa  as 
containing  water.    (There  may  be  more  wells  than  seven  at  Beer-aheba.) 
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Here  am  L    2  And  he  said,  Take  now  thy  sony  thme  onl j  son,  e 
whom  thou  lovest^  even  Isaac,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of 

of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Ex.  ztl  4;  Di  Tiii.  2,  ziii.  3;  Jud.  ii.  22, 
iii.  4.     Lxx.  iircijpafcv,  as  Heb.  xL  17  ircipaio/Acvos  (EW.  *  tried ')*- 

said.  As  may  be  inferred  from  «.  3  (cf.  on  zzL  12,  and  xx.  3),  in 
a  dream,  or  vision  of  the  night. 

2.  thy  son,  thine  onJy  son  &c.  'The  severity  of  the  demand  is 
indicated  by  the  emphatic  accomnlation  of  the  three  accusatives. 
Thine  only  «m,  who  alone  remains  to  Abraham  after  the  dismissal  of 
Ishmael  (xxL  14  ff.),  and  has  the  whole  of  his  father's  love'  (Di.). 

the  kind  qf  Moriah.  An  otherwise  unknown  region.  It  is  true  the 
author  of  v.  14  in  eXL  probability  placed  the  sacrince  of  Isaac  on  the 
Temple-hill,  and  in  2  Ch.  iii.  1  (the  only  other  place  where  'Moriah' 
occurs)  the  '  mountain  of  Moriah '  denotes  evidently  the  same  spot : 
but  these  &cts  do  not  determine  the  meaning  of  the  '  land  of  Monah 
in  the  i>resent  verse.  The  'land  of  Moriah '  is  the  name  of  the  riegion 
into  which  Ahraham^  is  to  go ;  and  he  is  to  offer  Isaac  on  '  one  of  the 
mountains '  in  it  :^  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  it  was  a  central  or 
important  mountain,  from  which,  for  instance,  the  entire  region  might 
have  obtained  its  name.  But  what  the  limits  of  this  region  are,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  here 
as  if  it  were  some  well-known  district,  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  OT.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  text  had  some  different  name. 
PesL  reads  '  of  the  AmoriteSj*  cf.  xv.  16,  xlviii.  22,  a^,  which  Dillm.  is 
inclined  to  adopt:  if  this  reading  be  correct,  2  Ch.  iii.  1  must  have 
been  based  upon  this  passage  after  the  text  had  become  corrupt*. 

^  AY.  has  here  tempt,  on  which,  as  the  passage  in  this  form  is  still  a  familiar 
one,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe.  'Tempt'  in  Old  Engl., 
like  the  Lat.  tentare,  was  a  nentral  word,  meaning  (like  the  Heb.  nittah)  to  tat  or 
prove  a  person,  to  see  whether  he  would  act  in  a  particular  way,  or  whether  the 
character  which  he  bore  was  weU  established ;  in  modem  English,  it  has  come  to 
mean  to  entice  a  person  in  order  to  do  a  particular  thing,  especially  something  that 
is  wrong  or  sinfu.  God  'tests'  or  'proves'  man,  when  He  subjects  him  to  a  trial 
to  ascertain  whether  his  faith  or  goodness  is  real ;  man  is  said  to  'test'  or  'prove' 
God,  when  he  acts  as  if  doubting  whether  His  word  or  promise  is  true.  AY.,  in  the 
former  application,  uses  always  prove,  except  in  this  passage,  which  (on  account  of 
the  change  in  the  meaning  of  tempt)  is  rightly  in  BY.  sJtered  to  prove:  in  the 
latter  application,  it  uses  always  tempt  (Ex.  zvii  2,  7;  Nu.  xiv.  22;  Dt.  vi.  16; 
Is.  vii.  12;  Mai.  iii.  15;  Ps.  Ixzviii.  IS,  41,  66,  xcv.  9,  ovi.  14),  which  does  not  at  aU 
express  to  modem  readers  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.,  and  would  have  been  far  better 
altered  in  BY.  to  'put  to  the  test  {or  proof).'  So  temptation^  in  Dt.  iv.  84,  viL  19, 
xxix.  8,  Ps.  xcv.  8  BYm.,  means  reaUy  provingie).  In  the  NT.  also  there  are  many 
passages  in  which  reipdi^iw  would  be  rendered  far  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  by 
prove  or  try  than  by  tempt;  see  the  note  of  the  American  Bevisers  at  the  end  of 
BY.  of  the  NT.,  *  Glasses  of  Passages,'  vz. 

'  The  meaning  of  'Moriah'  is  obscure :  but  it  certainly  cannot  mean,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  mean,  either  'shewn  of  Jah'  (n^^^)  or  'vision  of 

Jah'  (^^K*^^  I  neither  of  these  forms  could  ever  pass  into  ^^iilD,    See,  farther,  on 

Moriab  (including  the  renderings  of  the  Ano.  Yersions),  the  writer's  art.  in  DB. 
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the  mouotaiiis  which  I  will  tell  thee  o£  3  And  Abraham  rose  £ 
early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his 
young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  clave  the  wood 
for  the  burnt  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of 
which  God  had  told  him.  4  On  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afisu*  o£  5  And  Abraham  said 
unto  his  young  men,  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder;  and  we  will  worship,  and  come  again  to  you. 
6  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt  offering,  and  laid  it 
upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  took  in  Us  hand  the  fire  and  the 
knife ;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  7  And  Isaac 
spake  unto  Abraham  his  fietther,  and  said,  My  fieither :  and  he 
said,  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said.  Behold,  the  fire  and  the 
wood:  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?  8  And 
Abraham  said,  God  wiU  ^provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering,  my  son :  so  they  went  both  of  them  together.  9  And 
they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 

^  Heb.  ieefor  him$elf. 

8.  Abraham  forthwith  obeys,  and  makes  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly.^ (Cf.  Wisd.  X.  5.)  ^  With  the  reserve  and  self-control,  charac- 
teristic generally  of  the  Biblical  writers,  the  narrator  leaves  the  reader 
to  picture  for  himself  the  mental  b^ouy  which  such  a  terrible  command 
must  have  produced  in  the  patriarch's  breast^  the  rude  blow  to  his 
natural  affections,  the  dismay  at  the  proroect  of  losing  a  son  upon 
whom  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  tne  mture  were  centred,  ajid  the 
many  anxious  questionings  to  which  the  conflict  of  motives  must,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  inevitably  given  rise.  On  the  question  why 
Abraham  did  not  at  once  revolt  at  the  thought  of  executing  the 
command,  see  the  remarks  on  p.  221  £ 

6.  came  again.    Come  baok :  see  on  xxiv.  5 ;  and  cf  xiv.  IB. 

0.  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  Abraham,  it  seems  to  he 
implied,  walking  silently,  and  fiill  of  sorrow. 

7.  8.  '  The  patriarch  is  beautifully  depicted  as  maintaining  his 
composure,  unmoved  by  the  question  so  innocently  put  by  the  un- 
suspecting boy,  his  only  and  dearly  loved  son.  His  ooedience  to  Ood 
triumphs  over  the  natural  feeling  of  the  &ther.  The  expressions  my 
faJthety  my  son,  bring  this  out '  (&iob.). 

8.  provide  hinmlf.  Heb.  eee  (i.e.  hoh  oui)/or  himeelf:  the  idiom, 
as  1  S.  xvi.  1,  17.  The  words  used  are  ambiguous;  and  while  not 
betra3ring  to  Isaac  what  it  would  be  distressing  for  him  to  hear,  leave 
room  for  the  silent  hope  that  after  all  he  may  te  spared. 

90  they  went  both  qf  them  together.  The  cbuse  is  pathetically 
repeated  from  «.  6. 
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built  the  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  B 
Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar,  upon  the  wood. 
10  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to 
slay  his  soa  11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  called  unto  him  oat 
of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham:  and  he  said.  Here  am  I. 
12  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do 
thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest 
God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withhdd  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from 
me.  13  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and 
^behold,  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns : 
and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a 
burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.  14  And  Abraham  called 
the  name  of  that  place  'Jehoyah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day. 
In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  'it  shall  be  provided.  |  16  And  the  B 

^  Or,  ftocording  to  many  ancient  authorities,  behold  a  (Heb.  one)  ram  caught 
*  That  is.  The  Lord  will  im,  or,  provide,  *  Or,  he  ehaU  be  eeen 

9.  bound.  The  word  Qakai)  is  found  only  here  in  the  OT. :  in 
post-BibL  Heb.  it  means  specially  to  bind  the  h&at  fore-  and  hind-l^gs 
of  an  animal  for  sacrifice. 

12.  for  now  I  know  &c.  Abraham  has  now  shewn  his  mUingnea 
even  to  sacrifice  his  son :  more  Gkxi  does  not  require :  so  his  hand  is 
now  stayed. 

13.  The  text  and  marff.  diff^  only  as  between  n  and  1,  two  letters 
which  in  all  phases  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  are  liable  to  be  confused,  and 
are  constantly  confused  in  the  ancient  versions.  The  difference  in  the 
ffeneial  sense  is  inappreciable.  The  Mass.  tezt^  Symm.  and  Vulg.  have 
lehind  (vik)  ;  many  Heb.  uss.,  Sam.,  ux.,  Targg.,  Pesh.,  Jubilees 
xviii.  12,  have  one  (*inK),  i.e.  a  (see  1  K  xiz.  4  Heb.). 

14.  Jehovah'jireh  (properly,  Yakweh-yir^eK).  ^Jehowh  seethV 
ie.  (cf.  Ex.  iiL  7 ;  Ps.  zzxv.  22,  &c. ;  and  on  zvi.  13)  99e»  the  needs  of 
His  servants,  and  relieves  them  accordingly  ;  but  with  an  allusion,  no 
doubt,  at  the  same  time  to  the  sense  which  the  verb  has  in  «.  8,  '  Gkxl 
will  966  for  himself  the  lamb  for  a  bttmt-offering.' 

05  d  {9  9aid  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  qf  Jekovah  he  is  seen^  (or, 
it  is  provided^).  The  tense  of  '  is  said '  shews  that  the  reference  is 
to  something  said  habitually  (cf.  x.  9) ;  so  that,  as  the  '  mount  of 
Jehovah '  is  the  Temple-hill  Cls.  ii.  3,  xxx.  29  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  3),  the  clause 
mustpreserve  some  proverb  that  was  in  general  use  in  connexion  with 
the  Temple.  The  proverb  is,  however,  expressed  ambiguously ;  nor 
does  it  correspond,  as  it  might  be  eapectea  to  do,  with  the  name  to 
which  it  is  attached,  the  verb  in  the  one  case  being  active  and  in  the 

^  The  tense  (as  in  *  is  said')  expressing  what  is  habitual  The  fntores  of  AY., 
BY.  are  misleading,  as  often  (e,g.  Is.  xxxii.  6^  8 ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  yiii  4,  ziii  12). 
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angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham  a  second  time  oat  olE 
heaven,  16  and  said,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thine  only  son :  17  that  in  blessing  I  will  Uess  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  18  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ^be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 

1  Or,  bUtt  themgelvu 

other  passiva  If,  however,  the  text  is  correctly  pointed,  there  mnst^  it 
seems,  be  a  play  on  the  double  application  of  the  word :  Jehovah 
'  sees '  the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  Him  in  Zion,  and  then 
'  is  seen,'  i.e.  reveals  Himself  to  them  by  answering  their  prayers,  and 
bestowing  upon  them  the  blessings  of  His  providence  and  aid :  His 
'seeing,'  m  other  words,  takes  practical  efifect  in  a  '  being  seen^' 

15 — 18.  Apj)endix.  Abraham's  faith  having  thus  been  si^;nally 
confirmed,  occasion  is  taken  for  a  solemn  repetition  and  ratification  of 
previous  TOomises. 

16.  jBy  mynelf  hme  I  swam.  So  only  Is.  zlv.  23 ;  Jer.  zxiL  5, 
zliz.  13 :  cf.  E£  zxxii.  13  ('  by  thyself  &a,'  with  allusion  to  the  present 
passa^^e) ;  Heb.  vi  13  f.  Comp.  the  oath,^  'As  I  live'  (in  Jehovah's 
mouth),  Nu,  xiv.  28  (P) ;  Jer.  zzii.  24,  xlvi  18 ;  ZepL  ii.  9 ;  Is.  zliz. 
18 ;  and  often  in  Ezek 

saith  the  Lord.  ('Tis)  Jehovah's  whisper !— a  solemn  assevera- 
tive  interjection,  used  constantly  by  the  prophets,  but  rare  in  the 
hist,  books:  Nu.  xiv.  28  (P)  ;  1  S.  ii  80 ;  2  K  ix.  26,  arix.  33 
(=  Is.  xxxvii.  34),  xxiL  19  (=  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  2p.  The  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  to  utter  a  low  sound :  and  hence  the  Heb.  expression  probably 
denoted  properly  a  whispered  or  miUtered  uttercmcst  of  a  revelation 
heard  quietly  by  the  mental  ear. 

17.  I  wia  bless  thee  &G.    Cf.  xii.  2. 

€U  the  stars  qf  the  heaven.  So  xxvi.  4 ;  Ex.  xxxii.  13  ;  Dt  L  10, 
X  22,  xxviiL  62  ;  cf.  cL  xv.  5. 

as  the  sand  &c.  So  JosL  xL  4  ;  Jud.  vii.  12  ;  1  8.  xiiL  5 ;  1  E. 
iv.  29 ;  and  nearly  so,  2  S.  xvii.  11,  1  K  iv.  20  Tof  Israel).  CLasthe 
sand  qf  the  sea,  of  Jacob's  seed,  ch.  xxxii.  12 ;  ot  Israel,  Hos.  L  10,  Is. 
X  22  (c£  xlviiL  19) :  otherwise  ch.  xli.  49. 

shall  possess  &c  Fig.  for,  shall  conquer  and  take  possession  of  thdr 
cities. 

18.  cMd  by  thf  wed  shall  all  the  nations  qf  the  earth  bless  them- 
selves.    Le.  in  wishing  blessings  for  themselves,  will  use  the  names  of 

^  The  proTerb,  if  it  stood  bj  itself,  'would  be  most  naturally  rendered  *  In  the 
mount  of  Jdiovah  one  appeareth  {ssmen  appear),'  vis.  at  the  annual  pilgximages 
and  other  oooasions  for  worship  ('appear,'  as  Ex.  zziii.  17;  Ps.  zlii.  2,  Ixxziv.  7) ; 
but  if  this  be  its  aotoal  meaning,  it  cannot  be  rightly  brought  into  oonnezion  with 
the  name  *  Jehoyah  eeeth,*    See  further  DB.  b.v.  Jshotah-juuh. 
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▼oica  I  19  So  Abraham  retnmed  unto  his  joung  men,  and  they  B  B 
rose  up  and  went  together  to  Beer-sheba ;  and  Abraham  dwelt 
at  Beer-fiheba. 

Abraham's  descendants  as  tjrpes  of  blessedness  (see  on  xtviii.  20 ;  and 
cf.  Ruth  iy.  11, 12).  So  zxvi.  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
form  nsed  in  zii.  3  (see  the  note),  xviii.  18,  ana  zxviii.  14,  the  form 
nsed  here  and  xxvi.  4  is  certainly  refleziye :  see  Dt.  xzix.  19  (where  it 
has  the  force  of  cangratukUe  oneseff)  ;  Jer.  iv.  2  (read  by  for  in)  ;  Is.  Ixv. 
16 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  17  (feVm.,  and  by  for  in).  Lxx.  render  inexactly  by  the 
passive,  which  is  followed  in  the  quotation,  Acts  iii.  25. 

obeyed.  Hearkened  to, — as  the  same  Heb.  is  often  rendered*  both 
more  exactly  and  also  more  expressively  (e.g.  Dt.  xL  13). 

19  (£).    to  Beer-sheba.    See  xxi.  31  (£),  33  (J). 


The  Sacrijlce  of  Isaac 

In  order  to  understand  rightiy  the  nature  and  significance  of  Abraham's 
Bci,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  was  widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world,  as  it  is  still 
among)  savage  or  half-dvilized  tribes,  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it  being 
that  the  surrender  of  something  of  the  highest  valne^ — and  so  especially  of  a 
relative^  or  a  child, — ^to  the  deity,  would  have  extraordinary  efficacy  in  averting 
his  anger,  or  gaining  his  help.  The  custom  was  thus  practised  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  neighbours  of  Israel  (cf.  2  K.  iii.  27,  x?iL  31} :  the 
Oarthaginians,  Oreek  writers  tell  us,  in  times  of  grave  national  danger  or 
calamity,  would  sacrifice  by  the  hundred  the  children  of  their  noblest  families. 
Under  the  later  kings,  especially  Ahas  and  Manasseh,  the  custom  found  its  way 
into  Judah  (oomp.  2  K.  zvi.  3,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  viL  31,  xix.  5 ;  Ez.  xvL  20, 
21,  xxiii  37 ;  Is.  ML  S^'in  spite  of  its  being  strenuously  forbidden  by  legislators 
(Dt  xii  31,  xviii  10 ;  Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  25),  and  condemned  by  prophets  (see 
especially  Mic  vi  7  £).  In  view  of  this  prevalence  of  the  practice  among 
Israel's  neighbours  it  is  quite  possible  that  Jehovah's  claim  to  the  first-bom  in 
Israel  (Bx.  xxii  29,  xiii  12 — 15,  al.)  stands  in  some  relation  to  it ;  Jehovah 
took  the  first-bom,  but  gave  it  back  to  its  parents  upon  payment  of  a  redemp- 
tion-price^. 

The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  explain  how  Abraham  was  able  to 
recognize  a  command  to  sacrifice  his  son,  as  Divine.  We  could  not  so  regard 
such  a  command :  an  alleged  command  of  God  to  sacrifice  a  child  ooold  not  be 
accepted  as  such;  and  if  it  were  acted  upon,  the  action  would  be  condemned  as 
a  violation  of  conscience  by  the  whole  Ohristian  Ohnrdi :  there  had  been,  it 
would  be  said,  some  hallucination  or  delusion.  The  reason  is  that  we  live  in 
an  age,  and  under  a  moral  light,  in  which  we  coald  not  regard  as  Divine  a 

^  The  word  used  in  Ez.  xiii.  12  *  eaase  to  pass  over '  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  phrase  'oause  to  pass  through'  the  fire  to  Moleoh,  Dt.  xviii.  10,  Jer.  zxzii.  86, 
aL  Bones  of  infants,  which  had  been  presumably  saorifioed,  buried  in  jars,  have 
been  fonnd  xeoantly  at  Oeaer  {PEFQS.  1902,  p.  861, 1908,  p.  88  f.,  ef.  278). 
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command  to  fiolate  not  only  oar  sense  of  what  wbm  morally  right,  bat  eren  onr 
natural  instincts  of  loye  and  affection.  It  was  possible  for  Abraham  so  to 
regard  it,  becaose  he  lived  under  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  an  age 
▼ery  different  from  ours.  He  iiyed  not  only  in  an  age  when  sadi  sacri6ces 
were  common,  bat  also  in  an  age  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  were 
much  less  clearly  recognised  than  they  are  now,  when  it  was  still  a  common 
thing  for  instance  (cf.  on  xx.  7)  for  the  family  of  a  criminal  to  be  punished  with 
him,  and  when  also  a  other's  power  over  his  son  was  fiir  more  absolute  than  it 
is  now.  The  command  would  not  therefore  shock  the  moral  standard  to  which 
Abraham  was  aocastomed,  as  it  would  shock  our&  It  would  not  be  out  of 
harmony  with  what  he  mi^^t  suppose  could  be  reasonably  demanded  by  Ood. 

But,  secondly,  the  sacrifice,  though  commanded,  wot  noi  exacted,  Abraham's 
hand  was  stayed,  before  the  £Eital  act  was  completed.  Thki^gwa^  Qngajjf 
all,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  that  in  contrast  to  what  was  imagining,  Qt  <^ 
heaUien  deities  worshipped  by  Israel's  neighbonis,  the  God  of  Israel  did  not 
demand  human  sacrifices  of  his  worshippers.  He  demanded  in  reality  only  the 
surrender  of  Abraham^s  will.  Abraham,  by  his  obedience,  demonstrated  his 
readiness  to  part  with  what  was  dearest  to  him,  and  with  something  moreover 
on  which  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  depended:  thus  his  character  was 
'proved,'  the  sincerity  of  his  fffipon  was  established,  and  his  devotion  to  God 
confirmed  and  strengthenedivLat  was  the  supreme  trial  of  his  fiuth;  and  it 
triumphed.  And  so  the  narrative  teaches  two  great  lessons.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  teadies  the  value  set  by  God  upon  the  surrender  of  self,  and  obedienoe; 
on  the  other,  it  demonstrates,  by  a  signal  example,  the  moral  superioiify  of 
Jehovah's  religion  above  the  religions  of  Israel's  neighbours^ 

In  the  NT.  comp.  Heb  xL  17— -19.  (where  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  referred 
to  as  the  crowning  example  of  Abraham's  faith) ;  and  Jaa  ii  21 1  (where 
Abraham's  act  is  quoted  against  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith).  Notice  also  that  the  Ohristian  Ohurch  has  constantly  treated  this 
scene  as  typical  of  the  Father's  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  Son  (ct  the  Good 
Friday  Lesson) ;  and  though  this  application  is  not  explicitly  made  in  the 
NT.,  yet  v.  8  may  be  alluded  to  in  John  L  29  (see  Westcott's  noteX  and  the 
incident  itself  in  Bom.  viiL  32  (c£  i<f>tiai»  in  Gen.  xxiL  16  lzz.). 

The  later  Jews,  it  may  be  added,  attributed  peculiar  merit  to  the  sacrifice, — 
or,  as  they  called  it,  the '  binding,'— of  Isaac  (priV!  nig^),  saying,  for  instance, 
that  when  eveiy  morning  and  evening  the  lamb  was  offered  in  the  Temple  as  a 
burnt-offering,  God  'remembered  the  bindmg  of  Isaac'  See^  further,  DJB. 
9.V.  ISAAO;  Levy,  Neuhebr.  WThierb.  m.  683. 

20—24.  TkeNa^oridae,  Nabor,inxi.27  the  brother  of  Abraham,  appeara 
here  as  the  unit  from  which  were  derived  by  the  Hebrew  genealogists  vrtioee 
system  J  here  follows,  a  group  of  twelve  Aramaean  tribes  resident  on  the  R 
or  NB.  of  Canaan,  just  as  other  groups  of  tribes  were  derived,  as  we  shall  see, 
firom  Abraham's  second  wife,  IJLe^urah  (xxv.  1—4),  or  from  Ishmael  (xxv.  12 — 16). 
Nailer's  home  was  Qaran  (see  p.  233);   so  this  is  the  centre  fi!om  which 

1  See  fiirther,  on  the  subject  of  the  preoeding  paragraphs,  Moiley's  Ruling 
Ideat  qf  Early  Age»  and  theiirrtUMon  to  OT./aith,  Lsotures  m  and  m. 
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these  tribes  are  regarded  as  baving  been  diflfnsed.  Whether  or  not  Na^or 
mw  an  historical  person,  mnst  remain  an  open  qneetion ;  his  relationship  to 
Abraham,  whether  real  or  assumed,  senred  in  either  case  as  a  measnre  of  the 
degree  of  relationship  which  was  held  to  subsist  between  the  tribes  referred  to 
him  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  If  the  name  be  not  that  of  an  indlTidual^ 
it  will  naturally  be  that  of  a  lost  tribe,  resident  once  about  Qaran,  of  which  the 
'sons'  of  Nahor  were  regarded  as  offshoots,  and  of  which  recollections  were 
preserred  by  the  Hebrews  (cf:  Ewald,  HUt  l  268  £,  310  £).  Eight  of  the 
twelve  tribes  are  referred  to  Na^or  through  a  wife,  Milcah,  and  four  through  a 
oonoabine^  Re'umah. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  thingSy  that  it  was  told  J 
Abraham,  saying,  Behold,  Milcah,  she  also  hath  borne  children 
unto  thy  brother  Nahor;  21  Uz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his 
brother,  and  Eemuel  the  &ther  of  Aram ;  22  and  Chesed,  and 
Hazo,  and  Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  BethueL  23  And  Bethnel 
b^at  Bebekah :  these  eight  did  Milcah  bare  to  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother.  24  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  was  Reumah,  she 
also  bare  Tebah,  and  Gaham,  and  Tahash,  and  Maacah, 

20.  Milcah.  According  to  zL  27  (P),  29  (J),  NaWs  niece. 
If  Nahor  be  really  a  tribal  name,  this  marriage  with  his  'niece'  will 
represent  the  amalgamation  of  two  kindred  tribe& 

21.  ^Uz.  In  X.  23  (P)  described  as  a  'son'  of  Aram.  A  tribe 
settled  probably  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  not  tax  NR  of 
Edom.    See  Job  L  1 ;  Jer.  xzy.  20 ;  Lam.  iy.  21 ;  and  cf.  xzzvL  28. 

Buz,  Also  near  Edom.  Mentioned  in  Jer.  xzy.  23  by  the  side  of 
Dedan  (z.  7)  and  T6ma  (zzy.  15).  Elihu,  Job's  fourth  friend,  was 
a  Buzite  (Job  zzzii  2).  BHi  and  H&zO  (v.  22)  are  possibly  the 
oonntries  of  Bdzu  and  fftizd  (the  former  described  as  fiul  of  snakes 
and  scorpions),  which  Esar-haddon  inyaded  {KB,  n.  131). 

Lemuel.    Otherwise  unknown. 

Aram,  In  z.  22  (?)  Aram,  i.e.  probably  (see  the  note)  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  ia  a  ^son'  of  Shem :  it  is  strange  to  find  him  here 
subordinated  to  the  unknown  Lemuel.  There  are,  howeyer,  many 
indications  (cf.  on  z.  7,  22,  23)  that  both  the  Aramaean  and  Arabian 
tribes  known  to  the  Hebrews  were  represented  in  dififerent  genealogical 
systems  as  differently  related  to  one  another. 

22.  Chesed,  Generally  supposed  to  be  the  eponymous  ancestor 
of  the  Casdim  (see  on  zi.  31).  The  change  of  form  would  be  in 
agreement  with  the  rules  of  the  Massoretic  yocalization;  but  we 
haidly  ez^t  to  find  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  eztreme  S.  of  Babylonia 
grouped  with  Aramaic  tribes  centred  at  Haran. 

Hdzo,    See  on  v.  21.  ^  Pildash  and  Yidlaph  are  unknown. 
Bethuel  appears  in  zziy.  15,  &c.  as  an  historical  personage. 

21  Four  tribes  referred  to  Nahor  through  a  *  ooncubine,'  Le.  less 
directly  connected  with  the  main  group  (cf.  xzy.  1—4). 
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Tebak  No  donbt  the  Tebah  (so  read  with  Pesh.)  of  3  S.  viiL  8, 
and  the  tibhath  (PesL  febah)  of  the  ||  1  CL  xviii.  8,  one  of  the  citieB 
of  Hadad'ezer,  lan^  of  Aram-^baL  Oaiham  and  TahaA  are  on* 
known.  Ma'acak  is  the  people  of  this  name,  dwelling  IJ.  of  Hermon, 
and  £.  of  the  Sea  of  Gtonnesareth,  who  are  often  mentioned,  DL  iiL  14; 
JosL  ziii.  11,  13 ;  2  S.  z.  6,  8,  a/. 


Chapter  XXIIL 

The  death  of  Sarah.    AhrahamCs  purchase  of  the  oa/oe  of 

Mixehpelah  at  Hebrofi, 

This  narratiye  describes  how  a  permanent  poasession  was  acquired  by 
Abraham  in  Canaan.  The  people  of  Hebron  shew  him  the  hij^iest  req>ect: 
they  listen  to  his  proposal  with  the  utmost  friendliness ;  and  after  the  exchange 
of  preliminary  courtesies,  such  as  are  still  usual  upon  similar  occasions  in  the 
East,  the  land  tendered  is  accepted,  and  paid  for  by  him  openly  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Hebron :  it  is  thus  publicly  certified  that  Abraham  is  its 
lawful  owner  and  possessor.  The  narrative  belongs  entirely  to  P,  whose  s^le 
it  exhibits  throughout,  not  only  in  particular  phrases  and  expressions,  but  also 
in  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  legal  formalities 
accompanying  it  The  detail  with  which  the  narratire  is  told  (c£  ch.  xrii.) 
is  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  this  haUowed 
patriarchal  possession  in  Canaan. 


1  And  the  life  of  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  aeyen  P 
and  twenty  years :  these  were  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah. 
2  And  Sarah  died  in  Eiriath-arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  in  the 
land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came  to  monm  for  Sarah,  and  to 

XXIII.    1,2.    Death  of  SaraL 

2.  firiath-arba'.  I.e.  the  '  City  of  foor'  (notice  the  artide  in 
xxzv.  27,  Neh.  zi.  25),  or  the  Tetrapolis, — formed,  for  instance,  by 
the  settlement  of  four  kindred  or  conf eaerate  tribes :  in  P  used  r^^ularly 
for  'Hebron'  (xxzv.  27;  Jos.  xy.  13,  54,  xz.  7,  xxi.  11 :  so  Neh.  xi.  25), 
and  said  in  Jos.  xiv.  15  =  Jud.  i.  10  (JE)  to  have  been  its  older  nama 
But  the  name  was  misunderstood,  as  if  it  signified  the  '  Gii^  of  Arba'' : 
and  80  'Arba"  became  (Jos.  xv.  13,  xxL  11,  of.  xiv.  15)  the  'father^ 
of  the  'Anakim,  the  giants  whom,  as  tradition  told,  Caleb  had  driven 
out  of  Hebron 

to  maum.  To  wall,  with  loud  demonstrations  of  grie(  in  the 
Eastern  fashion  (see  the  writer's  Joel  and  Amos,  pp.  188,  233  £ ;  and 
cf  Lane,  Mod.  Egyptiawf^  u.  252).  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
word:  see  esp.  Imc.  i.  8;  and  cf.  2  S.  i.  12,  iii.  31;  1  E.  xiiL  30;  ZedL 

^  See,  however,  lzx.  of  the  three  paeaaeee  quoted  (DP.  8.t.  KiritUh-Afh^'^  Moora» 
JttdgcB,  p.  25). 
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weep  fnr  her.    3  Aod  Abmham  roee  Up  firom  before  his  deady  P 
and  fsp^ke  unto  the  dbildrea  of  Beth,  saifing;,  4 1  am  a  stranger 
and  a  sqjoniner  with  you :  give  me  a  poflsestdon  of  a  burying* 
place  with  yon,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight 

5  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 

6  Hear  us>  my  lord :  thou  art  ^a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in 
the  choice  ci  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy 
dead    7  And  Abraham  rose  up,  and  bipwed  himself  to  the  people 

xiL  11, 12  (EW.  in  all,  except  Mio.  i  8,  inadequately,  *m6um');  Jer. 
IT.  a,  xxiL  18  (EVV.  'lament'). 
3,  4«    Abianam's  roquest. 

3.  rose  up.  From  sitting,  or  lying,  on  the  Rronnd,  the  posture 
of  a  mourner,  2  S.  zii.  16  (of.  v.  20  ^arote  from  tne  earth'),  ziii.  31 ; 
la  liL  26 ;  Lam.  iL  10. 

spake  &c.  As  appears  from  v,  10,  in  the  '£|^te'  of  the  city,  where 
legal  and  other  business  was  often  transacted  ^ct.  on  six.  1\ 

the  children  cf  ^eth.     I.e.  the  pittites  (cf.  on  x.  15).     The  ex- 
pression is  one  peculiar  to  P  (vv.  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20,  xxv.  10,  xlix. 
32, — always  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron:   cf.  the  'daughters  of 
Heth '  in  xxvii.  46).    On  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  mention 
of  *  Hittites '  in  Hebron,  see  p.  229. 

4.  stranger.  The  word  Qer)  explained  on  xv.  13.  The  combi- 
nation, stranger  and  sojourner, — or,  better,  sojourner  and  settler, — 
recurs  Lev.  xxy.  85,  47,  Nu.  xxxy.  15,  and,  applied  figuratively,  to 
denote  one  having  a  precarious  tenure  and  position.  Lev.  xxv.  23,  Ps. 

XXXIX.  12,  1  Ch.  xxix.  15,  1  F.  iL  11  (irapoiKOi  ical  irapciriSi^/xoi,  as  LXX. 

here  and  rs.  xxxix.  12). 

give  me^  &c.  As  a  temporary  settler,  Abraham  has  no  landed 
poMession  in  Canaan:  he  therefore  asks,  as  a  favour,  to  be  allowed 
a  site  for  a  &mily  sepulchre,  such  as  all  families  of  distinction  possessed 
in  the  East. 

5^  6.  '  Compliments  pass,  in  oriental  stjrle.  Abraham  is  made 
welcome,  as  a  great  man,  to  choose  any  of  their  sepulchres;  a  gracious, 
though  perhaps  onlv  a  formal  courtesjr*,  which  Abraham  acknowledges 
(v.  7),  like  an  Arab,  by  bowing  low'  (Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  i.  365). 

6.  a  mighty  prince.  Heb.  a  prince  qf  God,  i.e.  a  prince  worthy 
to  belong  to  Ood,  mighty  or  noble.  Comp.  analogous  expressions  in 
Ps.  X3CXV1.  6,  Ixviii.  15  CRV.),  Ixxx.  10,  civ.  16;  Nu,  xxiv.  6 ;  1  Ql  xii. 
22  ("like  a  camp  of  Goa ') :  and  cf.  on  x.  9,  and  xxxv.  5. 

7 — 9.  Abraham  acknowled£;es  the  offer  courteously,  though  he 
will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  ana  indeed  knows  that  he  is  not  intended 

'  It  WM  not  usual  to  Allow  strangen  to  be  intened  in  a  family  bozial-place  (see 
the  footnote  on  p.  227). 

n.  15 
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of  tiie  land,  eyen  to  tiie  chUdren  of  Hetk  8  And  he  communed  P 
with  them,  saying,  If  it  be  yonr  mind  that  I  should  buy  my 
dead  oat  of  my  sights  hear  me,  and  intreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the 
son  of  Zohar,  9  that  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field ;  for  the  foil  price 
let  him  give  it  to  me  in  the  midst  of  you  for  a  possession  of  a 
boryingplace.  10  Now  Ephron  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Heth :  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered  Abraham  in 
the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went  in  at 
the  gate  of  his  city,  saying,  11  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field 
give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  in  the 
presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead. 
12  And  Abraham  bowed  himself  down  before  the  people  of  the 
land.  13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  saying.  But  if  thou  wilt^  I  pray  thee,  hear 

to  do  so.    He  begs  only  their  good  offices  with  Ephion,  the  cave  in 
whose  field  he  desires  to  bay  at  its  full  value. 

8.  communed.  Spake, — ^the  word  being  the  ordinaiy  Heb.  word 
for  'speak.'    Gf.  on  xviii.  33. 

9.  the  cave.  Caves  are  numerous  in  Palestine;  and  were  much 
used  as  burial-places  (c£  John  xi.  38).    See  DB,  8.v.  Sepulchsb. 

MachpeUih.  Not  the  name  of  the  cave,  but,  as  tw.  17,  19  shew, 
the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  field  containing  the  cave  was. 
The  common  interpretation  of  Machpelah  as  meaning  the  'double 
place,'  with  reference  to  a  supposed  'double  cave/  is  thus  extremely 
questionable  (so  already  Grove  in  Smith's  DB.  8.v.).  ^  Machpelah  is 
not  otherwise  mentioned,  except  in  passages  of  P  referring  back  to  the 
present  occasion,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  L  13. 

10.  11.  Ephron  was  present^  and  heard  Abraham's  request;  so 
he  immediately  offered  hun  the  cave  and  field  as  a  gift.  This  again 
is  a  mere  piece  of  politeness,  not  intended  to  be  accepted.  C£  2  8. 
xxiv.  22  f.* 

10.  in  the  audience.  Lit.  in  the  ears;  and  so  always  rendered 
(e.g.  L  4,  2  E.  xxiii.  2),  except  here,  w.  13,  16;  £x«  xxiv.  7 ;  1 S.  xxv. 
24  (AV.);  1  CL  xxviii.  8;  Neh.  xiii.  1. 

that  went  in  &c.  Those  who  ' go  in'  or  (xxxiv.  24)  'go  out'  at  the 
city  gate  are  the  citizens,  who  have  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  com- 
munal assembly. 

12, 13.    Abraham  declares  that  he  desires  to  purchase  the  field. 

12.    As  before,  v.  7. 

^  'An  Arab  gives  his  house,  field,  horse,  to-day,  as  in  Abraham's  lime,  to  an 
intending  buyer,  and  appeals  to  witnesses  that  he  does  sa  Bat  it  is  none  the  less 
known  that  this  is  only  a  form  to  help  him  to  raise  the  pnoe  in  the  end'  (QeiUe^ 
Lc.  p.  865.    Similarly  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  n.  18  f.). 
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me :  I  will  give  the  price  of  the  field ;  take  it  of  moy  and  I  will  P 
bury  my  dead  thera  14  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham, 
saying  nnto  him,  16  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me :  a  piece  of  land 
worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  siWer,  what  is  that  betwixt  me 
and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead  16  And  Abraham  hearkened 
unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephroa  the  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant 
17  So  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was 
before  Mamre,  the  field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  border 
thereof  round  about,  were  made  sure  18  unto  Abraham  for  a 

14, 15.  Ephron  yields  the  point:  a  piece  (^  land  worth  400  shekeh 
of  silver,  whcU  is  that  betwixt  me  and  theei  ^YaeX  can  a  sum  like  that 
signi^  between  men  in  our  position  ?  In  this  way  he  politely  indicates 
the  price.  A  shekel  of  silver  was  worth  probably  about  25. 9a.  (A.  R.  8. 
Kennedy,  art  Monet,  in  DB,  p.  420),  so  that  400  shekels  would  equal 
£55  of  our  money,  though  its  purchasing  power,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, would  no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  greater  (ibid.  §  11). 

16 — 18.  Abraham  pays  the  price  asked  in  tne  presence  of  the 
citizens  of  Hebron  as  witnesses,  and  the  field  is  lq;ally  assured  to  him 
as  his  property. 

16.  weigked.  Up  to  at  least  the  time  of  the  return  firom  the 
Exile,  the  Hebrews  had  no  coined  money;  but  the  precious  metcJs 
circulated  in  the  form  of  in^ts  of  known  weight,  which  upon  occasion 
of  any  commercial  transaction  were  regularly  'weighed'  as  a  security 
against  firaud.  Gomp.  the  same  word  in  1  K.  zz.  39  (£W.  pat/);  Jer, 
xzxii.  9, 10 ;  Is.  Iv.  2 ;  Zech.  zi«  12 ;  Est.  iii.  9. 

current  money  with.  Lit.  passing  over  to^  Le.  Tas  the  Taig.  of  Ps.- 
Jon.  explains  it),  'good  silver,  passing  at  every  {banker's)  table,  and 
receivable  in  all  tmnsactions'  {IjB.  Lo).    Of.  2  E.  xii.  4. 

17.  The  situation  and  contents  of  the  field  are  here  defined  more 
preoiselv. 

in  front  of  Mamre.  Le.,  presumably,  on  the  E.  of  Mamre :  cf. 
on  xiii.  18. 

and  all  the  trees  &c.  In  the  Ass.  and  Bab.  contract-tablets,  the 
number  of  trees  sold  with  a  piece  of  ground,  esp.  date-palms,  is 
generaUy  specified,  KB.  nr.  101  (747  aa),  161, 165  (721  B.O.).  Comp. 
also  the  specification  of  the  houses,  gardens,  weUs,  &c.,  appertaining 
to  a  £uiiily  sepulchre,  in  the  Nabataean  inscription,  of  the  1st  cent  A.D., 
cited  in  Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archaeology,  p.  135  ^ 

1  The  NabaUean  uuoriptiona  iUastrate  also  the  jealousy  with  whioh  family 
Mpolebxea  were  gaarded,  and  the  fines  and  solemn  impreoationB  held  out  over  thoie 
who  allowed  nnaathoriaed  penons  to  be  buried  in  them. 

15—2 
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pofiBetfsion  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Hetii^  hebate  aH 
that  went  in  at  tiie  gate  of  his  city.  19  And  after  ibis,  Abraham 
barfed  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  care  of  the  field  of  Madipdah 
before  Mamre  (tibe  same  is  Hebron),  in  the  land  of  Oanaan, 
20  And  the  field,  ^^^d  the  cave  that  is  theretn,  were  made  sore 
onto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  Irarjingplace  by  the  ohildren 
of  HetL 

18.  in  the  presence  qf  &o.  As  witnesses:  cf.  Jer.  xxni.  12;  Bnth 
iv.  9—11. 

19.  Banal  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  thus  ao(][aired. 

20.  Repetition  (in  P'b  style:  c£  on  xm.  22—27)  of  the  substance 
of  fw.  17,  18,  in  a  condensed  form. 

I7ie  Cave  qf  MaehpelaK.  The  traditional  site  ofthiicaTe,<m  the  NR  edge 
of  3ie  modem  iSl'HuIU  (see  on  xiii.  18),  Ia  now  sarmennted  by  a  moaqofl^ 
70  ft  long  (ftom  NW.  to  SR)  and  98  ft  broad,  which  oeoapies  tlie  8R  pari 
ofacoturt  181  ft  long  by  93  ft.  broad,  called  the  ^aram  (*  prohibited/  Leu 
Baered,  *  plaoe'X  <^d  endosed  by  masslTe  walls  8  ft.  thick  and  40  ft.  high*  The 
Hiuram  is  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  Modems,  and  has  never  in  modeni 
times  been  entered  by  Christians  except  on  rare  occasions  by  distingaiahed 
strangers,  for  instance  in  1868  bj  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales,  aocompaaied 
by  Bean  Stanley  and  other  members  of  his  soite,  and  in  1881  by  iiie  Princes 
Albert  Victor  and  George^  Canon  Daltoo,  Sir  Cfaaries  Wilson,  and  Oi^t  [now 
Col.]  Condor.  Dean  Stanley's  account  may  be  read  in  his  Jewi^  ChMrek,  i. 
App.  2 :  and  the  report  drawn  up  by  Col.  Conder  after  his  vidt  in  1881  is  given 
in  PEFM,,  in.  383—346 :  see  also,  more  briefly,  DB.  s.t.  Maobpblab  (all  with 
plans).  The  following  is  all  that  we  have  space  to  mention  here.  TheHaram- 
endosure  contains  six  large  cenotaphs,  equidistantly  disposed  along  the  length 
of  the  enclosure,  and  supposed  by  the  Moslems  to  stand  Tcrtioally  above  the 
actual  graves  of  ^e  three  patriarchs  and  their  wives,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate 
chapel,  guarded  by  doors  inUud  witii  brass-work,  and  covered  with  richly 
embroidered  silk  hangings.  The  cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ate  in  the 
mosque  itself,  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  porch  on  the  N W.  of  it,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Haram,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in  two  separate 
chambers  at  the  NW.  end  of  the  Qaram.  There  is  also  a  cenotaph  of  Jos^ 
in  a  building  just  outside  the  Haram,  on  its  XW.  comer.  The  cave  below  has 
never  been  entered  in  modem  times :  there  are  in  the  floor  of  the  moeqne 
three  entrances  said  to  lead  into  it,  but  they  could  be  reached  only  by  break- 
ing up  the  flags  of  the  flooring,  a  proceeding  which  the  Moslems  would  regard 
as  sacrilegious.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  Qaram  and  its  contents,  the 
massive  endosittg  walls  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Herod ;  the 
mosque  contains  large  remains  of  a  Christiatt  Church,  belonging  probably  to 
the  12th  cent  A.D.;  the  cenotaphs  and  their  decorations  are  of  later  Arab 
workmanship. 

On  the  'HUHim^  in  Helfron.  The  term  'Hittite,'  ashas  been  explained 
(on  z.  16),  is  used  in  the  OT.  (1)  of  the  great  people  resident  on  the  K.  of 
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JPlioeiiiciaaiidtli#Ij6baiMiii;  (2)  of  a  branch  of  them  wttled  in  the  estremeN. 
of  GanaaDy  under  Herman ;  (3)  in  the  Uste  of  nationa  to  be  disponeosed  by  the 
Israelites,  of  a  branch,  perhaps  the  same  as  (2),  but  possibly  (see  on  xr.  20)  a 
branch  located,  or  supposed  to  hare  been  located,  elsewhere  in  Oanaan  (see 
Ifu,  xiiL  29);  (4)  in  P  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebnm  (see  the  passages  on 
zxMi  3X  and  of  tvo  of  Esau's  wives  (Qeo.  zzfL  H,  zxrii;  M^  xxxvi  2).  This 
mention  of  Hittites  at  Hebron,  in  the  Smsik  of  Oanaan,  is  soiprising',  and 
diflcolt  to  explain  satisfiMtorily.  (a)  It  is  possible^  no  donbt^  in  the  abstract, 
thatithere  might  have  been  acolony  of  the  N.  Hittites  there;  but  if  so,  it  is 
remarliable  that  there  is  no  hint  of  its  ezisteoce  elsewinie^  e.g.  in  the  aoeoants 
0f  the  conqoest  of  Hebron  by  the  Israeliies  (Josh.  zv.  IS  £;  ||  Jnd.  L  10). 
The  alleged  proof  from  archaeology  of  the  existence  of  Hittites  in  Hobron^ 
breaks  down  entirely :  the  fact  that  ^  among  the  prisoners  of  Ramses  II. 
(aa  1275»--120a,  Fetde),  represented  on  the  walla  of  Kamak,  are  nati?es  of 
AskMofif  whose  features  and  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  are  Hittite'  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  pcei^nce  of  Hittites  in  Hebrtm  1000  years  pfevionsly';  while 
the  aignment  that  because  Thothmea  IIL  speaks  of  the  *  greater  Hittite  land  * 
(in. the  North),  therefore  there  must  have  been  a  'lesser  Hittite  land'  at 
Hebron  in  the  South,  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  reasoning :  it  is  obvious  that  it  may 
have  lain  equally  well  in  any  other  direotioa  (p)  There  are  grounds  for  supposing 
that^  after  the  Hittites  had  oeased  to  exist  as  an>indq>endent  people  (e,  &a  700X 
and  when  they  came  to  be  known  practically  to  the  Hebrews  only  by  tradition, 
the  tenn  was  generalised,  and  used  vaguely  with  reference  to  the  pre-IsraeUte 
populatiMi  of  Canaan  generaDy,  much  as  'Oanaanite'  and  ^Amorite'  were 
often  employed*:  it  is  possible  therefore  that  P,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natives 
of  Hebron  as  'children  of  Heth,'  really  means  no  more  than  to  describe 
them  as  '  Oanaanites.'  In  support  of  this  view  we  may  point  to  JosL  L  4 
(Deutenmomic*),  where  'all  the  land  of  the  Hittites'  manirestly  embraces 
the  whole  of  Palestine;  to  Es.  xvi  3,  45,  where  the  prophet,  reproadiing 
Jerusalem  for  its  innate  depravity,  says  that  (morally)  its  &ther  was  an 
'  Amorite,'  and  its  mother  a '  Hittite';  and  to  Gen.  xxvii  46,  xxviiL  1,  6, 8  (all 
F\  where,  witii  reference  to  Bsau's  'Hittite'  wives  (xxvi.  34),  'daughters  of 
Helli'  and  'daughters  of  Canaan '  are  nsed  interchangeably  {t(,  xxxvi  2).  In 
ittustration  of  the  vague  and  general  ideas  associated  with  some  of  these 
ethnographic  terms  it  may  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  who 
are  ealled  'Hittites'  by  P,  are  catted  'Amorites'  by  E  (Josh.  x.  5),  and 
'  Canaanites'  by  J  (Jud.  L  10).  {e)  Jastrow  (EneB.  av.  Hrmm)  thinks  that, 
thou|^  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  were  certainly  by  Hebrew  tradition  identified 
with  the  Hittites  of  the  North,  they  were  in  r^ty  a  different  tribe  altogether, 
who  were  settled  in  8.  Palestine,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 

^  Sayce,  MonumenU,  144;  EHH.  55  1,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Prof.  Sayoe'B  date  for  Bamses  II.  is  b.o.  1848 — 1281;  and  for  Hammurabi 
(with  whom,  if  he  be  the  Amrapfael  of  Oen.  ziv.  1,  Abraham  will' have  been 
eonlsmpontfy)  b.o.  9S76— 2888  (JSar^f  Urael,  1899,  pp.  977,  981). 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tenn  was  gsofiralisea  similarly  bgr  the  Assyrians: 
Sennaoherib,  for  iiiBtaiioe,  in  the  'land  of  the  9atti»'  inolodes  Phoeoida  and 
Palestine  {EneB,  n.  9098). 

*  Or  perhaps,  as  the  clause  is  not  in  the  lxx.,  a  gloss  by  a  late  hand:  but  even 
so,  it  remains  as  evidenoe  of  what  was  belieTed  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced. 
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N.  Hittitet  but  the  name.  ThisseemAnOlierafon^Bolntkmof  IhediiBciilty. 
To  the  present  writer,  judging  aa  te  as  he  is  able  on  the  basis  of  praaeDt 
knowledge,  (6)  seems  the  most  probable  view. 

We  haye  no  doubt  in  this  chapter  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manner  in  wfaidi 
purchases  were  negotiated,  and  tiie  transfer  of  land  was  legally  effected,  in  the 
writer's  own  time :  but  endenoe  that  the  details  of  the  tianssction,  as  here 
narrated,  belong  essentially  to  the  'eariy  Babylonian  periodV  is  entirely 
lacking.  ObTiously,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  shewn  by  this  ai^gameot  to  be 
contemporaiy  with  the  events  which  it  purports  to  describe,  it  must  owitain 
expressions  which  occur  oti/y  in  other  documents  (whether  Hebrew  or  Baby- 
lonian) of  the  same  age,  and  do  not  occur  subsequently.  As  a  matter  of  &et| 
it  contains  no  such  ezpreesiona  Of  the  expressions  quoted  by  Prof  Sayce 
in  support  of  his  statement^  'elders'  does  not  occur  in  the  chi^yter  at  all;  the 
transaction  doubtless  took  place  at  the  'gate'  of  the  city,  but  tins  was  a 
common  place  for  such  formalities  long  afterwards  (Ru.  iy.  1, 10, 11;  la.  xxix. 
21 ;  cf  Proy.  xxxL  23) ;  'in  tiie  presence  of'  witnesses,  occurs  constantly  not 
only  in  the  older  Babylonian  contract-tablets,  but  also  in  those  of  the  age  of 
Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  later  kings*, — ^to  say  nothing  of  Jer.  xxxiL  12  aa  widl; 
the  term  *  shekel,'  and  the  expression  'to  weigh  money,'  occur  repeatedly  in 
Hebrew  writings  of  the  seyenth  cent  and  later  (see  the  note  on  e.  16);  even  the 
unusual  term  ' current'  (v.  16)  occurs  in  2  K.  xiL  4  [Heb.  6].  As  we  know  now 
from  inscriptions  more  fully  than  we  once  did,  formalities  in  legal  transactions 
were  usual  in  the  ciyilized  societies  of  the  andent  worid,  eyen  in  remote  times: 
but  on  the  date  of  those  described  m  Gen.  xxiii.  the  eridence  of  archaeology  is 
simply  neutral ;  it  does  not  shew  them  to  be  either  early  or  late. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
How  Rebekah  becomes  lecuufs  wife* 

The  narratiye  in  this  chapter  is  told  with  singular  pictorasquoieBa  and 
grace^  and  presents  an  idyllic  picture  of  simple  Bastem  life.  The  confidence 
placed  by  Abraham  in  his  long-tried  seryant,  the  preparations  for  the  journey, 
the  scene  by  the  well  outside  Baran^  the  touches  of  character  in  Rebekah  and 
Laban,  the  negotiations  ending  in  her  consenting  to  go  with  Abraham's 
seryant,  and  her  meeting  with  Isaao^  are  all  depicted  with  simple,  yet  perfect, 
literary  skill,  and  with  the  utmost  truth  to  nature  and  life.  Bach  suocessiye 
scene,  as  it  is  drawn  by  the  narrator,  stands  out  before  the  reader  in  dear  and 
yirid  outline.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  weaves  delicatdy  into  his  narra- 
tiye a  religious  motiye :  he  notices,  as  he  goes  along,  the  proridence  of  Ood,  as 
oyer-ruling  the  chief  actors  in  the  transaction  {w,  7^  12, 14, 27, 48,  60, 61»  66); 
the  servant  whom  Abraham  sends  finds  the  right  spot,  meets  with  the  right 
damsel,  who  quickly,  though  unoonsdously,  announces  hersdf  as  his  master's 
niece;  and  both  she  and  her  fitmiiy  at  once  fall  in  with  the  tokens  of  the  Divine 
will— Verse  36^  antidpates  xxv.  6  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  Dillm.  and  others 
to  suppose  that  in  the  original  narrative  of  J,  xxv.  1—6,  IV  preceded  ch.  xxiv. 

1  Sayoe,  EHH.  p.  61.  *  See  d.g.  KB,  iv.  109,  111,  118,  116, 117,  119, 121. 
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1  And  Abraham  was  old,  <>^  ^^U  stricken  in  J* 
age :  and  the  Loio)  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  2  And 
Abraham  said  unto  his  servant^  the  elder  of  his  house,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
tiiigh :  3  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  Qod  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
for  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom 
I  dwell:  4  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my 
kindred,  and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaaa  5  And  the  servant 
said  unto  him,  Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to 

XXIV.  1 — 9.  Abraham  commissions  his  principal  and  confidential 
servant  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  and  to  find  her,  not  from  among 
the  Canaanites  amon^  whom  he  was  dwelling,  but  from  his  own  rela- 
tions in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  As  is  asufd  in  the  East  (cf.  DB.  m. 
270),  the  betrothal  is  arranged  without  Isaac's  own  personal  inter- 
vention. 

1.  hctd  blessed  &c.  Hence  his  desire  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son,  in 
order  that  Isaac's  prospective  heir  might  inherit  his  good  fortune. 

2.  the  elder  iff  his  house^  that  ruUd  over  oM  that  ne  had  (Ps.  cv.  21 ; 
cf.  Gen.  zxzix.  4).  The  servant  highest  in  authority,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  his  steward.  Whether  he  was  identical  with  Ehezer  of  xv.  2  (E), 
is  more  than  we  can  definitely  say. 

Put,  I  pray  thse  &c.  So  xlvii.  29.  Some  specially  solemn  form  of 
attesting  an  oath  is  evidently  intended,  though  the  rea^n  upon  which 
it  rests  is  uncertain.  Sons  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  commg^out  of 
their  other's  thigh  (xlvi.  26 ;  Ex.  i.  5  :  EV  V.  *  loins,'  but  the  Heb.  is 
the  same  as  here) ;  and  hence  one  view  is  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
symbolical  invocation  of  a  man's  descendants  to  midntain  the  oath,  and 
avengje  any  infraction  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Australia  there  is 
a  similar  custom  :  when  natives  swear  amity  to  one  another,  or  pledge 
themselves  to  aid  one  another  in  aven^^g  a  death,  both  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  then  one  rests  himself  cross-legged  upon  the 
thighs  of  the  other,  and  places  his  hands  under  his  thiffhs ;  afber 
remaining  thus  a  minute  or  two,  he  withdraws :  not  a  wora  has  been 
spoken,  but  an  inviolate  pledge  to  avenge  the  death  has  by  this 
ceremony  passed  between  the  two  (Orey,  JoumcUs  qf  Eapeditums  in 
NW.andW.  Australia,  1841,  n.  342,  cited  by  Spurrell). 

3.  the  God  qf  heaven  &c.  Who  knows  all  that  happens  in  the 
world,  and  is  powerful  to  avenffe  a  broken  oath. 

qf  the  Canaanites.  Abn3iam  will  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Ganaanites  :  tribal  feeling,  and  religious  motives  (cf.  Dt.  vii.  3  ;  Josh, 
zxiii.  12),  combine  to  induce  him  to  find  a  bride  lor  his  son  from  his 
own  family. 

4.  unto  my  country.  L&  as  the  sequel  shews,  Haran  (see  on 
xi.  31). 
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follow  me  unto  this  land:  mast  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  J 
unto  the  lend  from  wlieiiee  tbou  earnest?  6  And  Abraham  said 
unto  him,  Beware  thou  that  thou  faring  not  my  son  tinther  again. 
7  The  LoBD,  the  God  of  hearen,  that  tock  me  from  my  fiathen^a 
housOy  and  from  the  land  of  my  nativil^  and  that  spake  unto 
me,  and  that  sware  oato  hw^  saying.  Unto  fliy  seed  wiO  I  giTe 
this  land ;  he  shall  smd  his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou  sbatt 
take  a  wife  for  bb^  son  from  thence.  8  Aad  if  the  woman  be  not 
willing  to  follow  thee,  then  thoa  slialt  be  clear  from  thh  my 
oath ;  only  thou  dialt  not  bring  my  son  thither  again.  0  And 
the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master, 
and  sware  to  him  concerning  this  matter.  10  And  the  servant 
took  ten  camels,  of  the  camds  of  his  master,  and  depnat&A ; 
^having. all  goodly  things  of  his  master's  in  his  hand:  and  he 
arose,  and  went  to  'Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor. 

^  Or,  for  M  ih€  goodt  qf  hU  fnaUer  wtre  in  his  hand        *  Heb.  Aram^nahairaim, 

that  is,  Aram  qf  (A«  twQ  rwers, 

^  5.  bring  thy  son  again.  We  should  now  say,  *  take  thy  eon  back' 
fviz.  to  Qarao^ :  similarly  tm.  6,  8  ('  tah$  not  my  son  back  thither  *). 
^  Again '  is  in  EW.  constantly  used  (as  in  Old  English  generally)  ivhoe 
we  should  now  say  6ac*  (comp.  e.g.  Nu.  xvii.  10,  AV.  and  EV.) ;  and 
the  archaism  sometimes  creates  indistinctness  and  ambiguity. 

7.  the  God  of  heaven.  Juxz.  adds,  ami  the  Gad  qf  the  earthy  as 
V.  3, — ^no  doubt  rightly.  '  God  of  heaven '  (alone)  is  a  late^  post-exilic 
expression  f see  LuT,  p.  519,  ed.  7,  p.  653^. 

that  took  m«...,  and  that  spake  &c.    ^e  xiL  1,  7,  ziii.  15,  xv.  18. 
_  and  from  the  land  qf  nw  nativity,    he.  Haiao,  which  (and  not  Ur) 
this  narrator  pictures  as  Abiaham's  native  country. 

send  his  angel  &c.    Gf.  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  Nu.  xx.  IS. 

9.  concerning  this  matter.  In  accordance  with — lit  an  (the 
basis  of) — this  word  (viz.  ths  instructions  just  given). 

10—27.  The  servant  starts  on  his  journey ;  and  nnds  all  things 
happen  for  him  providentially^  in  accordance  with  Abraham's  desire. 

10.  having  &c.  Viz.  as  presents,  for  the  ^de  and  her  xelations 
(w.  22,  53). 

Mesopotamia.  Heb.  Aram-Naharaim  (so  Dt  xxiii.  4 ;  Jud.  liL  8 ; 
Ps.  Ix.  title),  i.e.  Aram  (or  Syria :  see  on  x.  22)  qf  the  twa  ricers\  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  (c£ 
xxxi.  31),  and  the  Habor  (2  EL  xvii  6  =  Kviii  11),  the  Qteek  Xafimpa^, 
now  the  Khabowr. 

^  The  oooarrenoe  in  inBoriptioiis  of  the  forms  NahariUt  jya&rjtna,  has  led  xeoent 
seholars  to  doabt  whether  the  dual  'Cim  ie  oorreot :  see  EncB.  z.  287,  and  on  the 
other  side  i.  278  n.  (Ndldeke). 
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11  And  he  made  the  cameb  to  kneel  down  unthont  tiie  city  fay  J 
the  well  of  wiater  at  the  time  of  eveningy  the  time  that  women 
go  out  to  draw  water.  12  And  he  said,  0  LobD;  the  Qod  of  my 
master  Abraham,  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  nnto  ts^  master  Abraham.  13  BeboM,  I  stand 
by  the  fountain  of  water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the 
dty  come  out  to  draw  water :  14  and  let  it  come  to  pasd,  that 
the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray 
theoi  that  I  may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give 
thy  camels  drink  also:  let  the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast 
appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that 
thou  hast  shewed  kindness  unto  my  master.  15  And  it  came  to 
pass^  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that^  behold,  Bebekah  came 
out^  who  was  bom  to  Bethud  the  son  tX.  Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  with  her  pitdier  upon  her  shoulder. 
16  And  the  damsel  was  veiy  fsdr  to  look  upon,  a  virgin,  neither 
had  any  man  known  her :  and  she  went  down  to  the  fountain, 
and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came  up.  17  And  the  servant  ran  to 
meet  her,  and  said.  Give  me  to  drink,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
of  thy  pitcher.    18  And  she  said.  Drink,  my  lord:  and  she 

tiscity  ^  Nahar.  The  city  which  Nahor  (zi.  29),  after  Abraham 
had  migrated  to  Canaan,  still  continued  to  inhabit,  i.e.  Qaran ;  c£ 
zzvii.  43,  xxix.  4  f. 

11.  tiie  weU  cf  wetter.  On  the  nlan  of  Haran  in  Sachati's  Iteiss  in 
Syrien  (1883),  p.  223,  there  is  a  well  of  good  water  (p.  217)  marked, 
some  little  distance  on  the  N.  of  the  citadel. 

to  drow  water.  As  is  still  the  duty  of  the  women  in  the  East  G£ 
Ex.  ii.  16 ;  1  S.  iz.  11 ;  Jn.  iv.  7 ;  and  see  Thomson,  L.  and  B,  L 
260  f.  (in  the  shorter,  one  voL  ed.,  1898,  &c.,  p.  592). 

12 — 14.  Abrahiun's  servant  prays  for  a  sign  by  which  he  may 
recognize  Isaac's  destined  brida 

12.  $aid.    Viz.  '  in  his  heart '  (v.  45),  i.e.  mentally  (cf.  xviii.  17). 
eend  me,. .pood  speed    Heb.  make  (it)  to  meet  (ie.  happen  rightly) 

brfcre  me.    So  xxvu.  20. 

1&— 20.    All  happens  accordingly. 

15.  Bethud.  Son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (zxii.  20,  22,  23),  and  so 
Abraham's  nephew.  v  .     >     >> 

ujkon  ker  Moulder.  In  the  Syrian  fsfeshion  (Thomson,  Ix.) :  in  Egypt 
the  pitcher  is  carried  on  the  heaia. 

17 — 20.  Thomson  {l.c.)  remarks  that  though  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  East  for  a  girl  drawing  water  to  be  willing  to  give  some  to 
a  traveller,  he  had  never  found  one  as  generous  as  Bebekah :  '  she  drew 
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hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitchw  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  J 
drink.    19  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said, 
I  will  draw  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. 

20  And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  tiie  trough,  and 
ran  again  unto  the  well  to  draw,  and  drew  for  all  his  camda. 

21  And  the  man  looked  stod&stly  on  her ;  holding  his  peace, 
to  know  whether  the  Lobd  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or 
not  22  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking 
that  the  man  took  a  golden  ring  of  ^half  a  shekel  weight,  and 
two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold; 
23  and  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me,  I  pray  tJiee. 
Is  there  room  in  thy  Cetther's  house  for  us  to  lodge  in  ?  24  And 
she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  son  of 
Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.  26  She  said  moreova* 
unto  him,  We  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room 
to  lodge  in.  26  And  the  man  bowed  his  head,  and  worshipped 
the  Lord.  27  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  forsaken  his  mercy  and  his 

1  Heb.  a  htka.    Bee  Bx.  xxxyuL  26. 

for  all  his  camels,  and  for  nothing,  while  I  haye  often  found  it  difficult 
to  get  my  horse  watered,  even  for  money.' 

20.  the  trough.  Such  as  in  the  East  are  *  always  fonnd  about  wdlfl, 
and  firequently  made  of  stone.' 

21.  holding  his  peace.    I.e.  reflecting  silently. 

22.  The  present  is  intended  partly  as  a  return  for  die  services 
rendered,  and  partly  (being  on  a  libeml  scale)  for  the  purpose  id 
securing  Rebekah's  good- will  The  '  ring '  was  intended  for  the  nostril 
(v,  47).  'Jewels  for  the  £Ebce,  forehead,  and  arms  are  still  as  popular 
amongst  the  same  class  of  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham.' 

half  A  shekel  weight  &c.  The  shekel  weighed  about  ^  oz. ;  so  that 
I  a  shekel  would  (at  the  present  value  of  gold)  be  worth  about  a 
sovereign,  and  10  shekels  about  £20.  But  no  doubt  in  patriarchal 
times  gold  was  worth  more  than  it  is  now.  The  'b^ka"  ('cleaving,' 
'fraction')  recurs  in  Ex.  zxxviii.  26,  where  its  value  is  stated. 

23 — 25.  In  reply  to  the  servant's  question,  Rebekah  now  ezpluns 
to  him  who  she  is,  and  assures  him  th&t  in  her  bther's  house  there 
is  both  room  for  him  to  lodge,  and  also  provender  for  his  camels. 

26,  27.  worshipped  Jehovah  &c.  in  thankfulness  that  the  object 
of  his  errand  had  oeen  so  far  accomplished ;  the  disclosure  in  «.  24 
having  satisfied  him  that  he  had  been  led  to  the  right  ffoal. 

27.  Blessed  be  Jehovah  &c.  An  exclamation  of  gratitude  :  Ex. 
rviii.  10 ;  Ru.  iv.  14 ;  1  S.  xxv.  32,  39  al. 

mercy.    Rather,  kindness  (as  w>.  12,  14).    Gf.  v.  49,  xlvii  29; 
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truth  toward  my  master :  as  for  me,  the  Lord  hath  led  me  in  j* 
the  way  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren.  28  And  the 
damsel  ran,  and  told  her  mother's  house  according  to  these 
words.  29  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was 
Laban :  and  Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  fountain. 
SO  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  ring,  and  the  bracelets 
upon  his  sister's  hands,  and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Rebekah 
his  sister,  saying.  Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me ;  that  he  came 
unto  the  man;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the 
fountain.  31  And  he  said.  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lobd  ; 
wherefore  standest  thou  without?  for  I  have  prepared  the  house, 
and  room  for  the  camek.  32  And  the  man  came  into  the  house, 
and  he  ungirded  the  camels ;  and  he  gave  straw  and  provender 
for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  the  men's  feet 
that  were  with  him.  33  And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
eat :  but  he  said,  I  wiU  not  eat,  until  I  have  told  mine  errand. 
And  he  said,  Speak  on.  34  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's 
servant  36  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly ; 
and  he  is  become  great :  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks  and 

Jos.  ii.  12, 14  (in  all  lit.  do  kindness  and  tnUh) ;  and  see  the  writer's 
Parallel  Psalter,  p.  447. 

brethren.    I.e.  relations,  as  ziii.  8.    Gf.  on  o.  48. 

28.  ran.  Hasteninff,  as  a  ^  girl  would  do,  to  relate  what  had 
happened  and  to  shew  ner  presents. 

ker  mother's  house.  The  women's  part  of  Bethuel's  establishment 
where,  in  Eastern  fashion,  she  and  her  mother  would  live,  secluded 
from  the  men. 

30.  Laban  is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  presents  :  his  character, 
as  it  comes  out  more  fully  in  his  dealings  with  Jacob,  already  displays 
itself. 

31.  thou  blessed  qf  Jehovah.  A  title  of  high  regard  (of. 
XXVI.  29). 

32.  The  camels  were  apparently  brought  into  the  house:  cf. 
Thomson  (p.  261^,  'I  have  often  slept  in  the  same  room  with  these 
peaceful  animals,  m  company  with  their  owner  and  all  his  family.' 

33.  meat.    Food :  see  on  i.  29. 

34—48.  With  '  epic  particularity,'  the  narrator  lets  the  reader  hear 
the  whole  storv  again,  almost  in  the  same  words  that  had  been  used 
before,  from  the  servant's  lips. 

36.  The  description  is  intended  to  impress  Laban  with  a  sense  of 
Isaac's  prospective  wealth  and  importance  (see  v,  86^) :  an  alliance  with 
such  a  man  would  be  one  worth  making. 
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h^rds,  aiid  silrer  aad  gold,  ^did  menaerYaiitB  and  iiiaidserfante»  / 
and  oomels  and  asses.  36  And  Sarah  my  master^s  wife  bare  a 
son  to  my  master  when  she  was  old :  and  uito  him  hath  he 
giren  all  that  he  hathi  37  And  my  master  made  me. swear, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  fer  ipy  son  of  the  daag^bteis 
of  the  Oanaanites,  in  whose  Jand  I  dwell :  88  bat  Aon  shalt  go 
nnto  my  fether's  honae,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  for 
my  son.  30  Aad  I  said  onto  my  master,  Peradrentare  the 
woman  will  not  follow  ma  40  And  be  said  onto  me^  The  XjObd, 
before  whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper 
thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  Idndred, 
and  of  my  fether's  honse :  41  then  shalt  thou  be  olear  from  my 
oaih«  when  thou  comest  to  my  kindred ;  and  if  they  gira  her 
not  to  thee,  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  my  oath.  42  And  I  came 
Ais  day  unto  the  fountain,  and  said,  O  Ixmt),  ihe  Ood  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  proq)er  my  way  which  I  go : 
43  behold,  I  stand  by  the  fountain  of  water ;  and  let  it  oome  to 
pass,  that  the  maiden  which  oometh  forth  to  draw,  to  whom  I 
shall  say.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to 
drink ;  44  and  she  shall  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will 
also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the  same  be  the  woman  whom  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  for  my  master's  soa  45  And  before  I  had 
done  speaking  in  mine  heart,  behold,  Bebekah  came  forth  with 
her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder;  and  she  went  down  unto  the 
fountain,  and  drew :  and  I  said  unto  her,  liOt  me  drink,  I  pray 
thee.  46  And  she  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from 
her  shoulder,  and  said.  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camek  drink 
also :  so  I  drank,  and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also.  47  And 
I  asked  her,  and  said,  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?  And  she  said, 
The  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom  Milcah  bare  unto 
him :  and  I  put  the  ring  upon  her  nose,  and  the  bracelets  upon 

flocks  and  herds  &a    C£  zii  IS,  ziii.  2. 

87—41.    Cf.  w.  3—8. 

42— 4t    Cf.  w.  12—14. 

42,    do.    The  word  is  empbatio  (notioe  IT^  in  the  Heb.). 

45—48.     Cf.  w.  16—20,  22—27. 

47.  upon  her  nose,  Cf.  Is.  iii  21 ;  Es.  zvi  12.  A  ring  of  metal, 
passed  usoally  throogh  the  right  nostril,  is  still  often  worn  as  an  onuk 
meat  by  women  in  Egypt  and  Syria  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.*  iL  .828). 
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her  bands.  48  And  I  Ixmed  my  head,  and  worshipped  thej' 
LoBD^  and  blessed  the  Lobd,  the  Qod  of  my  master  Afarahaai» 
which  had  led  me  in  the  right  way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  for  his  son.  49  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly  and 
truly  with  n^  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  teU  me ;  that  I  may 
turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left  60  Then  Laban  and 
Bethuel  answ^[^  and  said,  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the 
LoBD :  we  canlwt  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good.  51  Behold, 
Bebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy 
master  s  son's  wife,  as  the  Loiu)  l^th  spoken.  62  And  it  came 
to  pass,  tbat^  when  Abraham's  serrant  heard  their  words,  he 
bowed  himself  down  to  the  earth  unto  the  Lokd.  6S  And  the 
serrant  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment^  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah:  he  gaye  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  predous  thing&  64  And  they  did 
eat  and  drink,  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried 
all  night ;  and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  said.  Send 
me  away  unto  my  master.  55  And  her  brother  and  her  mother 
said,  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten ; 
after  that  she  shall  ga    66  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me 

48.  brother'M  daughier.  Kinsman's  daughter \  'brother'  being 
used  of  a  nephew,  as  jdv.  14, 16,  zzix.  12. 

49.  hifyMy  and  trtdy  (v.  27).  As  becomes  those  who  are  near 
relations. 

ihtU  IfM/y  twm  &a  I.e.  proceed  somewhere  else  to  find  a  wife  for 
Isaac 

50.  bad  or  good.  A  proverbial  expression  meaning  anything  of 
any  kind,  anything  at  all :  cf.  zzzL  24,  29,  Nu.  xziv.  13,  2  S.  xiii. 
22  ;  also  Zeph.  i.  12,  Is.  zli.  23,  Jer.  z.  5. 

51.  katkepokmi:  viz.  by  the  facts,  as  just  narrated.  The  betrothal 
is  thus  settled.    The  consent  of  the  damsel  is  not  necessary  :  as  now, 

'  the  parents  manage  the  whole  affair ;  often,  however,  with  the  advice  \ 

of  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  Laban  was  in  tibis  case '  (Thomson,  262). 

52.  bow0d  kimseff  &c.,  as  «.  26,  in  thankfulness. 

53.  'Presents  are  absolutely  essential  in  betrothals.  They  are 
given  with  much  ceremony  before  witnesses,  and  are  even  descrit>ed  in 
a  written  document,  so  that,  if  the  match  be  broken  off,  the  bridegroom 
can  recover  them.'  The  jewels,  &a  are  intended  as  presents  for  the 
bride :  the  '  precious  things '  are  the  tnoiart  or  purchase-money  of  the 
bride,  paid  to  her  relations :  see  on  xxxiv.  12. 

54.  Only  now,  his  business  being  finished,  does  Abraham's  servant 
consent  to  take  food. 
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not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way ;  send  me  away  / 
that  I  may  go  to  my  master.  57  And  they  said.  We  will  call  the 
damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  68  And  they  called  Bebekah, 
and  said  unto  her,  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?  And  she  said, 
I  win  go.  59  And  they  sent  away  Bebekah  th^ir  sister,  and  her 
nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant^  and  his  men.  60  And  they 
blessed  Bebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Our  sister,  be  thoa  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  ten  thousands,  and  let  thy  seed  possess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.  61  And  Bebekah  aros^  and 
her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed  the 
man :  and  the  servant  took  Bebekah,  and  went  his  way.  62  And 
Isaac  came  ^from  the  way  of  Beer-lahai-roi ;  for  he  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  the  South.  63  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in 
the  field  at  the  eventide :  and  he  lifted  up  hi^  eyes,  and  saw, 
and,  behold,  there  were  camels  coming.    64  And  Bebekah  lifted 

1  The  Sept.  has,  through  the  wildenuu. 

57.  inquire  at  her  mouth,  I.e.  consult  her.  So  JosL  ix.  14 ;  Is. 
XXX.  2. 

59.  their  sister.  So  called,  in  so  far  as  her  brother  Laban  has 
throughout  taken  the  lead  (w.  31,  50,  53,  55). 

h^  nurse.    E  ^ves  her  name  as  Deborah  (xxxv.  8). 

60.  The  parting  blessing  upon  Bebekah, — cast  (like  xiv.  19  £, 
xxvii.  27 — 9)  mto  a  rhythmical,  semi-poetical  form.  May  she  become 
the  mother  of  countless  descendants,  and  may  her  seed  triumph  over 
all  their  foes  I 

be  thou  the  mother  qf.    Lit  'become  thou'  (exactly as xvii.  18); 
La  mayest  thou  grow  (in  di^  descendioits)  into.    Of  Ru.  iv.  11  £ 
let  thy  seed  &c.    See  xxii.  17^ 

61.  her  damsels.  La  her  attendants  :  for  Bebekah  is  pictured  as 
a  woman  holding  some  position.    Gf.  1  S.  xxv.  42 ;  Ps.  xlv.  14. 

62.  And  Isaac  came.  Now  Isaac  had  oome, — yvL  before 
Abraham's  servant  returned. 

from  the  way  qf.  lAt.from  coming  to,  which  can  hardly  be  right 
Perhaps  to  the  wilderness  of  (nniD  for  mud)  should  be  tead  (on  the 
basis  of  LXX.,  Sam.*) :  the  object  of  the  words  will  then  be  to  state  that 
it  was  near  Beer-lanai-roi  (xvi.  14)  that  Isaac  met  Bebekah. 

far  he  dwelt  in  the  land  qf  the  South — the  Negeb  (xii.  9),  which 
extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer-lahai-roL 

63.  to  meditate.  The  word  is  found  otherwise  only  in  poetry, 
esp.  in  the  Psalms,  as  cxix.  15,  23,  27,  and  with  the  collat  idea  of 
complaint^  Iv.  17,  Ixxvii.  3  ('complain'^,  6  ('commune');  and  its 
correctness  here  is  open  to  suspicion.  Perhaps  PesL  to  wait  about 
(dib^  for  mtr)  has  preserved  the  true  reading:  cC  v.  65. 
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np  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  cameL  j 
65  And  she  said  unto  the  servant,  What  man  is  this  that  walketh 
in  the  field  to  meet  us?  And  the  servant  said,  It  is  my  master : 
and  she  took  her  veil,  and  covered  hersel£  66  And  the  servant 
told  Isaac  all  the  things  that  he  had  dona  67  And  Isaac 
brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent>  and  took  Bebekah, 
and  she  became  his  wife ;  and  he  loved  her :  and  Isaac  was 
comforted  after  his  mother^s  death. 

64.  she  lighted  off  the  camel.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  etiquette  :  cf.  Josh.  xv.  18 ;  1  S.  zzv.  2S ;  and  Thomson, 
p.  262, '  It  IB  customary  for  both  men  and  women,  when  an  emeer  or 
great  personage  is  approaching,  to  alight  some  time  before  he  comes  up 
with  thenL* 

65.  Hitherto  the  servant's  '  master '  has  been  uniformly  Abraham : 
it  has  hence  been  supposed  that  the  narrative  containea  originally 
(perhaps  after  v.  62^  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Abraham,  which  the 
compiler  omitted,  as  ne  preferred  to  retain  the  notice  of  P,  xxv.  7 — 11\ 

arid  she  took  her  veil  &c.  A  woman  of  any  position  in  the  East  still 
appears  veiled  before  her  betrothed,  until  the  ceremonv  of  marriage  is 
completed  (et  Lane,  Mod.  Eayptians^  i.  201,  218,  225). 

67.  After  hearing  what  had  happened  (p.  66)  Isaac  took  Rebekah 
as  his  bnde. 

hie  mother  8arah*8  tent.  What  had  been  his  mother's  special  tent ; 
c£  xxzi.  33  . 

itHU  conj/orted  &o.  According  to  P  (xzv.  20,  comp.  with  xvii.  17, 
xzi.  5,  xxiii.  1)  Sarah  had  been  d^  3  or  4  years,  when  Isaac  married, 
— an  unusuaQ^  long  period  for  mourning  in  the  East  However,  there 
are  many  indications  (see  the  Introd.  §  2)  that  the  chronology  of  P 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  narratives  of  J\ 


Chapter  XXV.  1— la 

The  sans  qf  Abraham  hy  Kefurah.    DecUh  and  burial  of 
Abraham.    Tribes  descended  from  IslmuteL     . 

XXV.    1  And  Abraham  took  another  wife,  and  her  name  j 
was  Eeturah.    2  And  she  bare  him  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and 


1—^  (J).  Sons  of  Abraham  by  Eeturah.  Different  tribes, 
dwelling  (speaking  generally)  on  the  E.  or  S]^  of  Palestine, '  which  the 
Israelite  historians  reckoned  to  their  own  race,  though  not  of  die  full 

^  But  the  flyntax  of  IDK  n*>nKn  ib  so  anomoloas  that  most  modem  com- 
mentatOTS  oonsider  rvH^  1Dfi(  to  be  a  gloes  (reading  then  simply  *into  the  tent*). 

*  It  haa  been  enggested,  npon  independent  groande  (of.  on  v.  66),  that  moiher^9 
in  V.  67^  was  originally /at  A«r't. 
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Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and  Shuak    3  And  Jokahan  J 
begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan.     And  the  sods  of  Dedsn   were 
Asshurim,  and  Letushinii  and  LeumminL    4  And  ibe  sons  of 
Midian ;  Ephah,  and  Epher^  and  Hanoeh,  and  Abida,  and  Mdaah. 
All  these  werp  the  children  of  Ketorah.    6  And  Abraham  ga^e 

blood  (Ketarah  being  a  second  wife,  or  concubine),  and  a  step  fiirtiier 
removed  liian  the  I^maelitee'  (Moore,  Judget,  p.  177). 

2.  Six  principal  tribes,  '  sons '  of  JKetnraL 

ZimrcM.  Pernaps  Za/9pa/i,  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  tribe^  W.  ctf 
Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea  (PtoL  vi.  7.  5). 

Yoisian.    Unknown. 

M9ia/n.  Wetzstein  (in  Delitssch's  J^saias^  p.  665,  ed.  2,  p.  701) 
ocmipares  a  Wady  Med&n  rT&ktlt  rv.  445)  near  Dedan  («.  3). 

Midian,  This  is  a  well-known  name.  The  proper  home  of  the 
tribe  appears  to  have  been  on  the  K  of  the  Onlf  of  'A^aba,  where  there  . 
was  a  pliMe  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Modtava  (Ptol.  yl  7.  2),  and  called 
by  the  Arab,  geographers  (see  Di.;  and  cf.  EncB.  8081)  MtMdyan^ 
abont  75  m.  S.  of  £lath\  In  Ex.  ii.  15,  iii.  1  they  appear  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinai  '  The  nomad  branches  of  the  tribe  wandered 
noithward  along  the  margin  of  the  desert,  miJdng  forays  into  Edom, 
Moab  Opxyi.  35 ;  cf.  Nu.  zxii.  4,  7),  and  Gilead,  and  even  pouring 
across  Oilead  into  Palestine '  fJud.  vi — viii.).    C£  ch.  xxxvii.  28,  36. 

Shuatk,  The  tribe  of  Job  s  friend,  Bildad  the  Shuhite  (Job  ii  11) ; 
perhaps  (Del  Parad.  297  f.,  Dilfan.)  identical  with  the  '  land  of  Snbn  ^ 
\KB.  l  33,  99,  101),  a  little  S.  of  Haran,  somewhere  near  the  junction 
of  the  Eupluates  with  the  Belih. 

3.  Tribes  regarded  aa  offshoots  from  Tokshan. 

ShXbd  and  iMddn.  Both  have  been  already  n^ntioned  in  x.  7  (P): 
see  the  notes  there.  The  northern  Sheba  is  doubtless  meant  Different 
tribal  genealogies  must  have  been  current :  P  has  preserved  one,  and  J 
the  other.  Of  the  'sons'  of  Dedan,  mentioned  in  this  verse,  nothing 
certain  is  known :  the  names^in  the  Heb.  are  all  plural  in  form.  The 
Asshurim,  if  we  vocalize  Ashurim,  may^  be  identical  with  ^'«itfr, 
a  tribe  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Egjrpt  in  two  Minaean  inscriptions 
firom  S.  Arabia :  cf.  Hommel,  AST.  238  f.,  249,  252;  JEncB.  s.v. 

4.  Five  tribes  regarded  as  offshoots  of  Midian. 

'J^rfiaA.  Cf.  Is.  k.  6,  where  the  'young  camels  of  *£hhah  and  Midian ' 
are  pictured  by  the  prophet  as  bnnging  gold  and  frankincense  from 
Sheba  to  the  restored  Jerusalem  :  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  wdt 
known  trading  tribe.  Perhaps  (Parad.  304,  Dillm.)  the  ffayapd,  a  N. 
Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  and  stated  by  Sargon 
to  have  been  placed  by  him  in  Samana  (KB.  n.  21,  43 ;  KA  r."  277). 

Abida\  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  one  of  the  Minaean 
inscriptions  mentioned  on  v.  3  Abt-vada'a  (^AKda')  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Ma'&n  (in  S.  Arabia; :  Hommel,  I.e.  250,  272. 

1  See  Burton*g  Oold  Minei  of  Midian,  and  The  Land  qf  Midian  revinUd. 
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all  that  he  had  unto  Isaac     6   But  unto  the  soub  of  the  j" 
concubineS;  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  giffas ;  and  he 
sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward, 
unto  the  east  country.  |  7  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  P 
Abraham's  life  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen 
year&    8  And  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost^  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  qf  yean ;  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people.    9  And  Isaac  and  Ishmael  his  sons  buried  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the 
Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre;  10  the  field  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  children  of  Heth :  there  was  Abraham  buried, 
and  Sarah  his  wife.    11  And  it  came  to  pa^  after  the  death  of 
Abraham,  that  Qod  blessed  Isaac  his  son ;  |  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  j 
Beer-lahai-roL 

12  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  Abraham's  P 
son,  whom  Hagar  the  Eigyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare  unto 

5.  Identical  verbally  with  xxiv.  86. 

6.  ihBcmcubi'Mi,  Le.  Hagar  (cL  xvi.),  and  Eetmah  (xzv.  1).  Isaac 
was  treated  as  the  heir :  the  sons  of  the  concubines  were  sent  away 
with  smaller  i^fts  of  servants,  cattle,  &c. 

from.    Lit.  from  upon :  ie.  so  as  to  relieve  Isaac  of  their  presence. 

wnto  the  east  country.  A  general  expression  for  the  country  £.,  or 
even  NE.  or  8R,  of  Palestine.    Cf.  on  zzix.  1. 

7— 11»  (P).    The  death  and  burial  of  Abraham. 

8.  acme  up  the  qhost.  The  Heb.  is  a  single  word,  meaning  properly, 
it  is  probable,  to  fail  (lxz.  8  times  ^^cXciVcd^  or  eink,  in  poetry  a  syn.  of 
to  die:  cf.  on  vi.  17.    So  v.  17,  zxxv.  29,  xliz.  83  (all  F). 

gathered  to  his  father's  kin  (see  on  zvii.  14),  viz.  m  SheoL  The 
expression  ,is  one  peculiar  to  P  (see  p.  x;  and  cf.  v,  17,  xxxv.  29, 
xhx.  83):  tlie  more  common  expression  is  'to  lie  (EW.  'sleep')  with 
one's  fathers'  (xlvii.  80;  1  E.  i.  21,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

9, 10.    See  xxiiL  17—20  (also  F). 

IP  (J),  amd  Isaac  dwelt  &c.  Of.  xvi.  14,  xxiv.  62.  The  «.  forms 
the  ori^nal  sequel  of  v,  6. 

12 — 17  (P).  The  'ff^ierations'  of  Ishmael:  twelve  tribes  reputed 
to  have  been  descended  from  IshmaeL  The  compiler,  before  passing 
formally  (xxv.  19  ff.)  to  the  history  of  Isaac,  introduces  here  what 
he  deems  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  collateral  line  of  IshmaeL  It 
had  been  promised  in  xvii.  20  (P)  that  Ishmael  should  beget  twelve 
'princes';  and  accordingly,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  same  source,  he 
here  states  their  names.  The  'princes  are  naturally  the  assumed 
eponjrmouB  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  which  Ishmael  was  the 
reputed  ancestor. 

12.    these  are  the  generations  qf.    See  on  ii.  4% 

n.  16 
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Abraham :  13  and  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Idunael,  P 
by  their  names,  according  to  their  generations :  the  firstborn  of 
Ishmaely  Nebaioth ;  and  Eedar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mibeam,  14  and 
Mishma,  and  Dmnahf  and  Massa ;  15  Hadad,  and  Tema»  Jetor, 
Naphish,  and  Eedemah :  16  these  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  by  their  villages,  and  by  their  encamp- 

13.  Nebaioth  and  Kedar  were  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  Iliey  axe  mentioned  together  in  Is.  Iz.  7  ('  all 
the  flocks  of  Kedar...the  rams  of  Nebaioth'):  Nebaioth  is  mentioned 
otherwise  in  tike  OT.  only  in  Gen.  zzviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3,  as  the  tribe  to 
which  one  of  Esau's  wives  belonged.  Kedar  appears  also  as  a  wealthy 
pastoral  tribe  in  Jer.  zliz.  29,  as  famous  for  its  archers  in  Is.  zxi.  16£, 
as  dwelling  £9ir  away  in  the  wilderness  in  Jer.^  iL  10,  Is.  xliL  11,  and 
as  a  sjrmbolical  designation  of  unfriendly  neighbours  in  Ps.  czz.  5. 
Asshurbanipal  (b.o.  668 — 626)  describes  his  invasion  and  subjugation 
of  the  Nabaiti  and  J^idrai  (G.  Smith's  Assurbanipal,  1871,  pp.  256 — 
298).  Gf.  the  Nabataei  and  Cedrei  of  Plin.  NH.  v.  §  65.  The  home  of 
Nebaioth  was  probably  somewhere  E.  of  Edom,  j^edar  being  still 
further  to  the  E.,  in  the  desert 

Adbe'eL  Supposed  to  be  the  tribe  Idibi'il,  mentioned  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (KB.  n.  21,  L  56). 

14.  Mishma*,  Perhaps  (Dillm.)  the  name  is  preserved  in  Jehel 
Misma\  160  m.  K  of  TeimA  (v.  14),  or  in  another  jJ!)el  Misma\  120  m. 
NW.  of  it. 

Dumah,  'Probably  the  eponym  of  the  oasis  ^i Duma  or  Dumat 
d-Jandalj  now  usually  called  (U-Jqf,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Syrian 
desert'  (Noldeke,  JEncB.  221d),~the  ^ovfiiOa  of  PtoL  v.  19.  7,  and 
the  Dumeh  of  the  Arabic  geographers,  140  m.  N.  of  Teimft. 

Motssa.  Probably  the  yLcuravoi  of  Ptol.  v.  19.  2,  NK  of  Duma ; 
a  city  or  tribe  Mas'aa  is  also  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  im- 
mediately before  Temd  (see  v.  15),  and  ffayapd  («  ^phah,  «.  4),  as 
sending  him  tribute  (Parad.  301,  302;  KB.  n.  211 

15.  TVma.  See  Is.  xzi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Jod  vi.  19  (a  trading- 
tribe]).  The  city  Temd  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  now  Teimd^  in  K  W. 
Arabia,  about  250  m.  SE.  of  Edom,  an  important  station  on  the 
ancient  trade-route  from  Yemen  to  Syria,  where  some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  recently  been  found  (Studia  Bibliea^  i.  209 — 214). 

Yi^wr  and  Naphish  are  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  v.  19  as  waging  war 
with  the  Israelites  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Yetur  is  no  doubt  uie  same 
as  the  later  Iturasans  (cf  Lk.  iii.  1),  a  wild  and  predatory  tribe, — 
Gicero  (Phil,  n.  44)  calls  them  'omnium  gentium  maxime  bs^baros,' — 
famous  as  archers  (Verg.  G.  n.  448), — a  troop  of  whom  formed  a  body- 
guard to  Mark  Antony  in  Rome, — ^whose  Rome,  at  least  in^  the  first 
cent.  B.G.,  was  in  the  mountainous  S.  and  SR  parts  of  Anti-Libanos 
(see  HG.  544  flF. ;  or  DB.  8.v.). 

16.  villages.    Gf.  Is.  xlii.  11  (the  'villages'  of  J^edar). 
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ments;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations.  17  And  these  P 
are  the  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years:  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died;  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  peopla  |  18  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah 
unto  Shur  that  is  before  Egypt>  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria : 
he  ^abode  'in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

^  Or,  uUUd    Heb.  Jell.  >  Or,  over  agaimt 

encampments.  Or  enclosures^ — ^an  unusual  word,  denotixig  apparently 
the  circuleur  and  temporary  encampment  of  a  nomad  tribe:  c£  Nu. 
xzxi.  10;  Ez.  xxv.  4.  The  Ishmaelite  tribes  lived  partly  in  fixed 
villages,  partly  in  movable  'encampments.' 

twelve  princes,    Gf.  xvii.  20. 

nations.  A  very  rare  word  in  Heb.,  though  common  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic :  prol>ably  the  word  speciallv  used  of  these  Ishmaelite 
tribes;  cf.  Nu.  xxv.  15  (P),  of  the  dans  of  Midian. 

17.    unto  his  fathei^s  kin.    Gf.  v.  8. 

18  (J).  The  general  direction  in  which  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  were 
settled  (cf.  zvL  12).  If  Ilavllah  (ii.  11)  be  in  NB.  Arabia,  and  Shur 
is  the  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  bordering  on  Egypt  (xvi.  7),  the 
positions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  above,  of  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes  would  fall  mostly  within  the  limits  assigned. 

unto  Shur  that  is  in  front  of  Eaypt.  See  on  xvi.  7;  and  cf. 
1  S.  XV.  7  (where,  however,  'from  Havuah'  can  scarcely  be  the  correct 
text). 

as  thou  mest  toward  Asshur.  'Assyria'  can  hardly  be  meant, 
as  it  would  oe  in  the  wrong  direction  altogether.  Either  the  name 
is  that  of  some  place,  or  people,  otherwise  unknown,  in  the  direction 
of  !%ypt  (?  the  Asskurim  of  v.  3) ;  or  the  words  (nifi^K  nsKn)  are 
a  misplaced  variant  of  *  unto  Shur'  (iw  Ty);  cf.  nw  iKn  in  1  S.  xv.  7. 

he  (ie.  Ishmael,  as  represented  by  his  descendants)  settled  (cf. 
Jud.  vu.  12  Heb.)  in  front  of  aU  his  brethren.    See  on  xvi.  12. 

The  Hebrews  classified  their  neighbours  genealogically  according  to  the 
degree  of  relationship  in  which  they  were  regarded  as  standing  towards  them- 
selves The  Edomitee  were  most  closely  related  to  them ;  they  were  acoordiogly 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  Moab  and  Ammon  were 
descended  from  Lof^  Abiaham's  nephew  (xix.  30  ff.).  To  Nabor,  Abraham's 
brother,  are  traced  twelve  Aramaean  tribe8,--eight  to  a  wife,  Milcah,  and 
four  to  a  concubine,  Be'umah  (:i;zii  20—24).  Biz  tribes  (one  being  Midian), 
and  Beverai  sub-tribes,  are  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  a  second  wife, 
j^etnrah  (xxy.  1—4).  And  here  tweWe  other  tribes,  spread  oyer  different 
parts  of  N.  Arabia  and  the  country  B.  of  Israel,  are  traced  to  Abraham  through 
a  'handmaid,'  Hagar,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  Sarah  and 
]($L6turah.  Historical  recollections,  similarities  of  language  or  civilization,  or 
other  diaracteristics,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  now  in  every  case  be 
determined,  must  have  guided  the  Hebrew  genealogists  in  thus  forming  ethnic 

16—2 
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groups,  and  defining  the  predie  poaitioD  occupied  by  eacfa  in  reiUtion  to  IjuwbL 
iBhmael,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  made  a  'great  nation'  (zviL  20,  zxL  18);  ao  tbe 
Ishmaelite  tribes  must  hare  enjoyed  oonsiderable  reputation  among  the 
Hebrews.  At  a  much  later  date,  Ishmael  was  connected  yagnely  with  Anbia 
in  general^;  Mohammed  was  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  hiB 
through  ^edar*;  and  his  tomb  is  still  shewn  in  Mecca.  In  tte  OT.,  howe?er, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  Ishmael  is  hardly  at  all  connected  with  what  we  call 
*  Arabia'':  the  'Arabian'  peninsula  is  peopled  by  the  JoU^midae  (descendants 
of  JotFtan,  son  of  Abraham's  sixtii  ancestor,  'Eber,  and  consequmitly  mudi  less 
closely  connected  with  Israel),  ch.  x.  26—30;  the  Ishmaelites  are  limited  to 
certain  specified  tribes,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  N.  and  NW.  of  these. 


XXV.  19— XXXV.  29. 

The  'generations'  of  Isaac,  i.e.  (according  to  the  principle  followed  by  the 
y      compiler)  the  history  of  Isaac  and  his  descendants,  from  the  time  of  his  fiither's 
death  to  that  of  his  own  death,  and  indoding  consequently  much  of  Jacobs 
life. 

XXV.  19—34 

Formal  introduction  to  (he  history  of  Isouxe*    The  hirtk 

and  youth  of  Esau  and  Jo/cob. 

19  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  scm :  P 
Abraham  begat  Isaac :  20  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  Rebekahy  the  daughter  of  Bethael   the  ^Syrian  of 
Paddan-aram,  the  sister  of  Laban  the  ^Syrian,  to  be  his  wife.  | 

^  Heb.  Arametm, 

19,  20  (P).  The  birth  and  mamage  of  Isaac.  Both  events  haTC 
been  narrated  in  detail  before  (zzi.  1 — 3,  zziv.);  but  the  compiler 
has  preserved  here  firom  P  the  summaiy  statement  with  which  this 
writer  introduced  his  account  of  Isaac's  'generations.' 

20.  the  Burton.  The  Aramaean:  see  on  z.  23.  G£  zzviiL  5  (P); 
xxri.  20,  24  (]B);  and  above,  zziv.  10. 

Paddan-aram,  A  name  used  only  by  P  (zzviii.  2,  5,  7,  zzzi.  18, 
zzziii.  18,  zzzv.  9,  26,  zlvi.  15;  zlviii.  7  Paddan  alone):  J  says  (zziv. 
10)  'Aram  of  the  two  Rivers.'  Prob.  a  particular  distnct  in  ihis  Aram 
is  meant  ^  In  Aramaic  paddan  means  a  yoke  or  t^n  of  oxen;  padanu, 
also,  is  said  to  be  ezplained  in  Ass.  word-lists  as  signifying  a  Jield 

^  Josephns  {Ant.  x.  12.  2)  even  oalls  him  KrUrnft  rod  iOwovt  tQ»  'Apd^ov. 

*  And  BO  in  mediaeval  Jewish  writers  'the  language  of  Ishmael/  or  *  of  ^edar/ 
means  Arabio. 

*  '  Ax«b '  and  *  Arabia'  are  oaed  in  the  OT.  in  a  mnoh  narrower  aanae  than  they 
are  used  by  as:  see  DB.  1. 186,  or  EneB.  i.  272 — 5. 
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21  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  lus  wife,  because  she  was  J 
barren :  and  the  Lobd  was  intreated  of  him,  and  Bebekah  his 
wife  conceived.    22  And  the  children  struggled  together  within 
her ;  and  she  said,  If  it  be  so,  ^wherefore  do  I  live?    And  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.    23  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  her, 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb^ 

And  two  peoples  shall  be  separated  eyen  from  thy  bowels : 

And  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people ; 

And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

^  Or,  yohtnfort  am  I  thiu  f 

(perhaps,  originally,  what  a  span  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  given 
time):  hence  the  expression  may  perhaps  mean  properiy  'the  corn- 
land  of  Aram.'  Ten  miles  W.  of  ^aian,  there  are  still  two  mounds 
called  the  N.  and  the  S.  Tel  Fedddn  (Sachau,  Beise,  p.  222,  and 
Map  il),  which  may  preserve  the  name  (c£  further  Noldeke,  EnoB. 
I.  278> 

21— 28»  (J).    The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

21.  Like  Sarah  (xi.  30,  xvL  1),  and  Rachel  (xxix.  31),  Rebekah 
is  for  long  barren:  her  seed  is  represented  as  bemg  a  gin  of  grace, 
not  of  nature. 

was  intreated.  Rather,  let  himself  be  intreated,  i.e.  yielded  to 
his  entreaty, — which,  however,  is  in  reality  the  meaning  here  of  'was 
intreated';  for  in  Old  English  'to  intreat'  meant  not^  as  now,  siurply 
to  supplicate,  but  to  preeail  upon  by  entreaty.  So  elsewhere  in  EVV., 
as  2  S.  xxi.  14,  15;  Is.  xix.  22.  C£  W.  A.  Wright,  Bible  Ward-Book, 
B.V.  Sntreat,  who  quotes  from  an  old  author,  'I  desired  him  to  rest 
with  us  that  night,  but  I  could  not  intreat  him'  (i.e.  prevail  upon  him). 

22.  Esau  and  Jacob  are  the  ancestors,  respectively,  of  Edom  and 
Israel;  and  the  future  rivalries  between  the  two  nations  are  pre- 
figured in  them.  The  rivalries  between  Edom  and  Israel  being 
particularly  irreconcilable  and  inveterate  (see  e.g.  Am.  i.  11;  Ez. 
XXXV.),  the  struggles  are  represented  as  manifesting  themselves  even 
before  birth. 

ioher^ore  do  I  live  t  Lit  wker^ore,  then,  am  1 1  The  rend,  of  the 
text  is  right    On  nt  ([=  the  enclitic  '  then '),  see  Lew.  p.  261^ 

to  inquire  &c.  Viz.  at  a  sanctuary,--perhaps  that  of  Beer-sheba. 
For  'inquire'  (tm)  see  e.g.  1  S.  ix.  9;  1  K  xxii.  6;  2  K.  i.  2. 

23.  The  answer  is  cast  into  a  poetical  form.  The  infants  represent 
two  nations;  and  their  struggles  prefigure  the  contest  between  these 
two  nations  for  supremacy,    in  the  end  the  younger  will  prevail  ^ 

peoples*- -people ^.. people.  The  Hob.  word  used  is  poetical  (xxvii.  29, 
and  onen  in  the  Psalms). 

from.  In  a  temx)oral  sense  (as  e.g.  Ps.  xxii.  10),  the  meaning  being 
'wfll  pursue  divergent,  and  mutually  hostile,  courses,  from  their  birtL 

the  elder  sAaU  serve  the  younger.    Edom  was  subjugated  by  David, 
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24  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered  were  fulfilled,  behold,/ 
there  were  twins  in  her  womb.  26  And  the  first  came  fordi 
^red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment ;  and  they  called  his  name 
Esau.  26  And  after  that  came  forth  his  brother,  and  his  hand 
had  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and  his  name  was  called  'Jacob :  | 
and  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare   theoLP 

^  Or,  ruddy  *  That  is»  Om  that  takes  by  the  heel  or  tupphmU. 

2  S.  viii.  12,  13  [see  RVm.],  14  ('became  $ervafUi  to  David'");  and 
remained  subject  to  Judah  for  some  130  years.  See  fortoer  on 
xxvii.  40. 

25.  red.  Heb.  'admonl, — ^with  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  name 
*  Edom,'  though  the  oririn  of  this  is  otherwise  eicplained  in  v,  30. 

an  hairy  mantle.  Zeeh.  xiii.  4  (of  the  shaggy  sheepskin  cloak  worn 
by  the  prophets);  2  E.  i.  8.  In  'hairy'  (j8i*dr;  of.  zzviL  11,  23\ 
there  is  very  probably  a  play  on  Se'ir,  the  home  afterwards  of  Esau  s 
descendants  (zxzvi.  8). 

*JSsau.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  discoverable  from  Hebrew, 
though  from  the  connexion  we  should  suppose  that  it  signified  haky. 
In  .^abic  ^athiya  means  to  have  thick  or  matted  hair,  and  *a^thd  is 
thick-haired ;  though  this  by  rule  ouffht  to  correspond  to  *Eshau  (not 
^Esati)  in  Heb.  It  is  possible  that  uie  Massoretic  punctuation  is  at 
fault,  and  that  we  oudkt  to  pronounce  ^JEshau  (ifiry  for  )try). 

26.  had  hold  on  Esau^s  heel.  He  would  fain  hold  Esau  back,  and 
himself  be  the  first-bom,  so  eager  was  he,  even  bom  the  firsts  to  gain 
the  advantage  over  his  brother.  Gf.  the  allusion  in  Hos.  zii.  3  'in  the 
womb  he  took  his  brother  by  the  heeV 

Jacob.  The  name  being  explained  from  ^aJcib,  '  heel,'  just  before. 
The  verb  ^dkab  means  properly  to  follow  at  the  heel\  then  fig.  to 
assail  insidiously,  circum'oent,  overreach :  see  Jer.  ix.  4  'every  brother 
surely  ovorreacheth' ;  cognate  words  are  ^rendered  deceitful  Jer.  xvii.  9, 
subtiUy  2  E.  x.  19.  Jacob,  it  was  declared,^  had  sought  to  overreach 
his  brother  even  at  his  birth:  and  tradition  loved  to  teU  of  the 
occasions  on  which  afterwards  he  verified  his  name,  and  either  'over- 
reached' his  brother  (cf.  xxvii.  36),  or  outwitted  Laban. 

26^    A  notice,  from  P,  of  Isaac's  age  at  the  time. 

How  much  in  these  narratiTes  is  strictly  historical,  how  much  due  to 
popular  fimcy  or  embellishment,  we  cannot  say.  Israel  was  a  younger  nation 
than  Edom  (cf.  xxxvL  31),  though  it  eventually  acquired  supremacy  over  it; 
and  these  relations  between  the  two  nations  are  reflected  in  the  experienoes 
told  traditionally  of  their  twin  ancestors.  Jacob  is  the  younger  broUier;  and 
evidently  one  aim  of  the  narrators  who  recount  the  national  traditions  ia  to 
explain  how,  nevertheless,  his  descendants  secured  through  him  the  supremacy 
oyer  Bdom:  in  xxy.  22 — 26  this  is  stated  to  have  been  foreshadowed,  and 

1  Not  to  *  supplant,'  the  figure  in  which  is  different  (to  'trip  up*). 
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foreordained,  at  the  time  of  tbeir  birth ;  in  zxt.  29 — 34  and  ch.  xxvii.  it  it  stated 
to  have  been  won  actually  by  Esan's  thoaghtlesBneas,  and  Jacob's  craft  But 
the  importance  and  real  significance  of  the  narratives  lies  in  the  type$  of 
eharaeter  which  they  exhibit,  and  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which, 
whether  they  are  strictly  historical  or  not,  may  be  deduced  from  them.  The 
patriarchs  are  rvnot  ly/Atfv;  and  in  their  biographies  examples  of  faith  and 
goodness, — and  also,  sometimes,  of  unworthiness  and  moral  failure, — are  set 
▼ividly  and  impressively  before  us. 

In  9.  23  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  reference  Is  really  not  to 
two  individuals,  as  such,  but  to  two  nations;  and  the  future  which  the  verse 
holds  out  in  prospect  is  the  future  not  of  Jacob  and  Bsau,  but  of  lirael  and 
Edcm.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  quoted  by  St  Paul  (Bom.  ix.  12)  in  his 
argument  to  shew  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  promises :  God  is  not  pledged  to  Israel,  as  such :  His  action  is  determined 
by  a  principle  of  selection  which  is  not  dependent  either  upon  human  merit  or 
upon  the  conventional  claims  of  human  birth;  of  Rebekah's  twin  sons,  He 
chose  the  younger  in  preference  to  the  elder,  and  that  before  either  had  done 
anything,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  might  have  seemed  capable  of  determin- 
ing His  choice  (c£  Jer.  L  6;  also  GaL  L  16,  and  fig.,  of  the  ideal  Israel,  la  xlix. 
1,  6\  It  may  be  that  «.  23  is  really  the  verdict  of  history,  thrown  back  in  a 
poetical  form  to  the  ideal  beginning  of  the  two  nations;  but  even  so,  St  Paul's 
alignment  does  not  lose  its  force:  it  is  an  appeal  to  an  emphatic  declaration  of 
a  far-reaching  principle  of  Divine  action  (cf.  xlviiL  19 ;  IS.  xvL  6 — 13):  God 
^chooses'  both  individuals  and  nations,— not,  we  must  suppose,  arbitrarily,  but 
because,  by  His  foreknowledge,  He  sees,  as  man  cannot  see,  that  one  has 
endowments,  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual,  fitting  it  better  than  another  to 
accomplish  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be^  that  He  desires  to  have  done  upon 
earth.  Bee  further  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans^  p.  238  flf.;  Gore,  *The  argument 
of  Rom.  ix.->-xi,'  in  Shtdia  Biblic<i,  m.  37  ff. 

27  And  the  boys  grew :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  J 
man  of  the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  ^plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents. 
28  Now  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison : 

^  Or,  quiet    Or,  hamUeu    Heb.  perfect, 

27—34  (J).    The  contrasted  lives  and  characters  of  the  two  lads. 

27.  cunning.  As  in  Old  English,  simply  skilful  (lit.  kenning^  know- 
ing\  without  any  of  the  modem  associations  of  the  word :  often  used 
in  AV.,  RV.,  of  technical  skill,  as  Ex.  xzxviii.  23;  1  S.  zvi  16;  2  Gh. 
ii.  7;  Jer.  iz.  17. 

plain.  Heb.  perfect, — ^nsoally  (e.g.  Job  i.  1 ;  Ps.  zxxvii.  87)  in 
a  moral  sense  (=  blameless),  such  as  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
crafty  Jacob :  nere,  apparently,  with  reference  to  his  manner  of  life, 
quietj  settled,  orderly,  opp.  to  the  wild  and  restless  huntsman. 

dwelling  in  tents.  Le.  living  the  more  peaceful  life  of  a  shepherd : 
c£  iv.  20 :  and  see  ch.  xxzL 

28.  See  xxvii.  1—45. 
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and  Rebekah  loved  Jaooh.  29  And  Jacob  sod  pottage:  and/ 
Esau  came  in  from  the  field,  and  he  was  &int :  30  and  Eaan 
said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  ^that  same  red 
pottage ;  for  I  am  &int :  therefore  was  his  name  called  'EdcNOL 
31  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  'this  day  thy  Mrthrigfat  32  And 
Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die :  and  idiat  profit 
shall  the  birthright  do  to  me?  33  And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me 
'this  day ;  and  he  sware  unto  him :  and  he  sold  his  birthri^t 
unto  Jacob.  34  And  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of 
lentils ;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  bis 
way :  so  Esau  despised  his  birthright 

1  Heb.  CA«  red  pottaga,  tAu  r«4  pottage.       '  That  is,  fied.       *  Or,/rtlo/aO 

29 — 34.  Esan  sellB  his  birthriffht.  The  narrative  is  one  which 
at  the  same  time  illoBtrates  viyid^  the  different  characten  of  tiie 
two  brothers. 

80.  Feed  fne. .  .with.  Let  me  awallow  (or,  eat  quickly).  The 
woid  oocurs  only  here,  and  implies  voracity. 

some  of  this  red,  red  (toed).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we 
ought  (with  T.  D.  Anderson,  DiUm.,  Gheyne)  to  read  'Mom  for  'ddom^ 
and  render  (firom  the  Arab.  *iddm)  'this  Anmfrv,  aawmry/bod.* 

Edam.  It  is  going  too  £»  to  sav  (with  RVm.)  imt  this  means 
'Red':  rather,  the  name  is  explained,  (cf.  on  iv.  1^  m>m  its  aeeommee 
with  *dddmt  'red'  (or  *Udm^  'savoniy  food').  ^  Tne  Hebrews  saw,  in 
the  name  of  the  rival  nation,  a  standing  reminder  of  the  impulsive 
shortsightedness  of  its  ancestor.  Sayce  (ilHff.  66)  supnoses  the  name 
to  be  leally  derived  from  the  red  hue  of  its  cliffs  (8,  ana  P.  87  £). 

81.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  distressed  condition 
to  secure  for  himself  the  birthn^ht  The  birthright  was  highly  valned : 
it  implied  both  a  better  position  in  the  family  and  trite,  and  also, 
ultimately,  a  larger  inheritance,  than  fell  to  any  of  the  other  brothers 
(cf.  xliii.  38,  xlviiL  IS— 20;  Dt  xxi.  11). 

this  day.  First  of  all,  as  BVul  rightiy  paraphrases  the  idiom : 
so  V.  33.    Cf.  1  S.  ii.  16  RVm.,  1  K.  L  61  RVm.,  xni.  5  (for  'to-day'). 

88.  Jacob,  with  characteristic  prudence,  will  not  part  with  the 
pottage  till  Esau  has  sealed  his  promise  with  an  oath. 

34.  lentils.  Still  called  by  the  correspondi^  name  radSew)  in  Arabic 
LentQs  'are  cultivated  evenrwhere  in  the  'SsaL  Tney  are  usually 
stewed  with  onions,  rice,  and  oil,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fat,  and 
seasoned  to  the  taste'  (Post,  in  JDB.  s.v.);  and  are  said  to  form  then 
a  palatable  and  substantial  dish.  See  further  Thomson,  L.  and  B. 
L  252 — 5  (according  to  whom  there  are  two  nrincipal  varieties  of 
lentil,  one  being  pale  red,  and  the  other  dark  brown);  Tristram, 
NHB.  461  f.;  andf  cf.  2  S.  xvii.  28. 

and  he  did  eat  and  drink  &c.  The  words  used  are  graphically 
descriptive  of  Esau's  lightheartedness.    Cf.  Heb.  xiL  16  £ 
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The  nanraior  oommenU  only  on  the  heedlenness  with  which  Baan,  for  the 
aake  of  satiafyiDg  an  immediate  appetite^  harters  away  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  inalienable  right:  the  modem  reader  ia  more  imprened  by  the 
avarice  and  selfishnesB  shewn  by  Jacob  in  taking  snch'a  mean  adyantage  of  his 
brother's  need  Bat  in  truth  neither  Esau  nor  Jacob  can  be  called  an  ideal 
character.  Esau  is  firank,  straightforward,  generonsi  bat  without  depth  of 
character  or  fiEursightedness  of  aim :  he  is  goyemed  by  ih»  impulses  and  desires 
of  the  moment;  a  'profiine'  person  (Heb.  ziL  16),  la  unspiritual,  a  man 
without  love  or  appreciation  of  worthier  possessions,  and  heedless  of  what  he 
was  throwing  away :  Jacob  is  selfish,  scheming,  and  clutches  at  erery  adTantage ; 
but  he  looks  beyond  the  immediate  moment;  he  has  ambition  and  persererance; 
his  character  is  thus  a  deeper  one  (in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense)  than 
Esau's;  it  contains  sound  and  genuine  elements,  which,  when  purified  from 
purely  personal  and  selfish  aims,  are  capable  of  consecration  to  the  service 
of  Ood,  and  of  being  made  subsenrient  to  carrying  out  His  purxxwes  (see 
fhrtber  after  zzziL  32).  No  doubt,  if  history  told  us  more  about  the  Bdomites, 
we  should  find  their  national  characteristics  reflected  in  Esau,  as  those  of 
Israel  are  reflected  in  Jacok 


Chapter  XXVL 

Incidents  in  Isacu^s  life  (U  Gerar  and  Beer-shebck 

Eeau^s  'HittUe'  wives. 

This  chapter  contains  all  that  is  related  of  Isaac  indiriduaUy,— apart  from 
incidents  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  either  with  his  parents  or        / 
with  his  sons.    His  life  is  not  that  of  a  wanderer  like  Abraham's :  Hebron,     / 
Beer^heba,  Beer-labai-roi,  and  Gerar, — all  in  the  8.  of  Pale8tine,-^being  the  ^ 
places  at  which  he  is  almost  ezclusiyely  found.    He  lived  in  fact '  on  the  border- 
land of  the  two  peoples  (Bdom  and  Israel),  who  afterwards  boasted  their  descent 
from  him '  (Sayce). 

The  chapter  &lls  naturally  into  seven  paragraphs,  the  first  four  (ev.  1 — S, 
6 — 11, 12—17, 18—22)  relating  to  Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
(ev.  23 — ^25,  26 — 33)  describing  incidents  which  happened  after  his  return  to 
Beer-sheba;  and  the  seventh  (i«.  34 — 6)  giving  the  names  of  Esau's  'Hittite' 
vrives.  It  belongs  chiefiy  to  J :  but  there  are  probably  redactional  additions 
in  e9. 1%  2^y  3^ — 6, 16,  and  perhaps  18;  and  ev.  34,  36  are  clearly  from  P. 


1  And  there  was  a  fiamine  in  the  Iand[y  beside  the  J  B 
first  fiBtmine  that  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham].    And  Isaac  went  J 

ZZVI.  1 — 5.  Isaac,  on  account  of  a  famine,  leayes  Canaan  for 
Gerar;  and  receives  there  a  promise  of  Jehovah's  protecting  presence 
and  blessing. 

1.    beside  &o.    See  xL  10. 
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unto  Abimelecb  king  of  the  Philistines  unto  Gerar.    3  And  the  / 
LOBD  appeared  unto  him,  and  said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypt ; 
[dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of :]  3  sojourn  in  this  S  J 
land,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee[;  for  unto  thee,  ^ 
and  unto  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these  lands,  and  I  will  establish 
the  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father ;  4  and  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy 
seed  aU  these  lands ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ^be  blessed ;  5  because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and 
kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws]. 

^  Or,  hUu  thenuelveM 

king  qftke  Philistines.  If  what  is  stated  on  x.  14  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Philistines  is  correct^  this  expression  must  oe  an  ana- 
chronism. So  Sayce  (EHH,  p.  64),  '  In  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  the 
8W.^  comer  of  Palestme  has  not  as  yet  been  occupied  by  Philistine 
immigrants.'  The  Abimelech  mentioned  in  zx.  2  is  called  only  king 
of  Qerar. 

Gerar,    See  on  xx.  1. 

2.    appeared  tinto  him.    Cf.  xii.  7. 

Go  not  doton  &c.    As  Abraham  had  done  (xii.  10). 

dfveU  in  the  land  &c.  The  words  (notice  '  which  I  shall  tell  thee 
of)  agree  badly  both  with  v.  V*  and  with  v.  3*  (*  sojourn  in  this  land*) : 
thev  are  perhaps  a  fragment  of  £,  addressed  to  Isaac  when  he  was 
still  in  Beer-sheba. 

8.    sqfoum.    I.e.  remain  temporarily  (xiL  10). 

I  will  be  with  thee.    Cf.  on  xxi.  20. 

^  and  will  bless  thee.    In  thy  dififerent  undertakings :  cf.  w.  12,  24, 
xxiv.  1,  35. 

3^ — 5.  These  verses  appear  to  be  an  amplification  made  by  a  later 
editor,  for  the  purpose,  presumably,  of  giving  Isaac  as  eroUcit  a 
promise  of  the  land,  as  Abraham  had  had  (xv.  18 — 20).  The  ex- 
pression 'these  lands'  (of  difierent  parts  of  the  Isr.  territory)  is 
peculiar  and  late  ^l  Gh.  xiii.  2;  2  Ch.  xi.  23);  and  the  language  of 
V.  5  sugfi^ests  a  writer  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  the  'Law  of 
Holiness  (Lev.  xvii. — xxvi.),  and  Deuteronomy.  As  tiae  parallels  quoted 
will  shew,  vy.  3^ — 5  are  dependent  in  particular  upon  xxii.  15 — 18. 

I  will  give  &c.    Clf.  xii.  7,  xiii.  15.    For  the  'oath,'  see  xxiL  16. 

4^.    See  XV.  5,  xxii.  17. 

arui  by  thy  seed  shall. .  .bless  thexnaelves.  As  xxii.  18  (where  see 
the  note). 

5.  The  son  being  rewarded,  on  account  of  the  &ther's  piety: 
cf  V.  24. 

hearkened  to  mv  voice.    Cf  xxii.  18^ 

kept  my  charae  &c.  No  such  expressions  are  used  dsewhere  in 
connexion  with  tne  patriarchs.  The  obedience  of  Abraham  is  described 
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6  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar :    7  and  the  men  of  the  place  j 
asked  him  of  his  wife ;  and  he  said,  She  is  my  sister :  for 
he  feared  to  say,  My  wife ;  lest,  said  Ae,  the  men  of  the  place 
should  kill  me  for  Rebekah :  because  she  was  fiur  to  look  upon. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  been  there  a  long  time,  that 
Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
saw,  and,  behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Rebekah  his  wife. 

9  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said.  Behold,  of  a  surety  she 
is  thy  wife :  and  how  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister  ?  And  Isaac 
said  unto  him.  Because  I  said,  Lest  I  die  for  her.  10  And 
Abimelech  said,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  us  ?  one  of  the 
people  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou  shouldest 
have  brought  guiltiness  upon  us.  11  And  Abimelech  charged 
all  the  i)eople,  saying,  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  his  wife 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  12  And  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land, 
and  found  in  the  same  year  an  hundredfold:  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him.  13  And  the  man  waxed  greats  and  grew  more  and 
more  until  he  became  very  great :   14  and  he  had  possessions  of 

here  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  later  Mosaic  law:  thus,  for  'charge,' 
see  Ley.  xviii.  30,  zxii.  9,  Dt.  xi.  1 ;  for  'commandments'  and  'statutes/ 
Dt  yi.  2,  xxviiL  45,  zxx.  10;  and  for  'laws/  Lev.  xxvi.  46,  Ez.  xUv. 
25, — though  this  word,  which  is  properly  a  technical  expression  Tsee 
Law  in  DlB.),  must  be  used  here  m  a  more  general  sense  than  it  nas 
in  these  passages. 

6 — 22.    Isaac  in  Gerar. 

6 — 11.  Isaac  gives  out  that  Rebekah  is  his  sister;  and  is  taken 
to  task  for  his  falsenood  by  Abimelech.  Cf.  xii.  10 — 20  (Abraham  and 
Sarah  in  Egypt^,  ch.  zz.  (Abraham  and  Sarah  in  Gerar). 

7.  for  he /eared  &c.     Cf.  xiL  12,  xx.  11. 

8.  sporting.  In  the  Heb.,  the  same  word  as  in  zzL  9  (see  RVm.), 
— ^with  a  play  on  the  name  '  Isaac.' 

9, 10.    Cf.  xii.  18  f.,  XX.  9. 

10.  lien.  An  archaism  for  fain:  so  Nu.  v.  19;  Ps.  Ixviii.  13 
(A v.,  PBV.),  a/.    Lightly  is  another  archaism  for  eoMy, 

11.  The  matter  haof  not  gone  so  far  as  in  xii.  15,  xx.  2 :  so  it  is 
sufficient  for  Abimelech  te  give  strict  directions  to  ensure  the  personal 
safety  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 

12 — 17.  Isaac,  being  blessed  (y.  3)  by  Jehovah,  is  envied  by  the 
Philistines  for  his  prosperity,  and  withdraws  to  the  Wady  of  Gerar. 

12.  (m  hundreclfcJd.  There  is  no  occasion  to  interpret  the  ex- 
pression literallv;  but  at  least  in  the  rich  lava-soil  of  Hauran  wheat 
IS  said  to  yield  on  an  average  80,  and  barley  100  fold  (Wetzstein, 
Hauran^  p.  30). 
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flockSy  and  posseadoiis  of  herds,  and  a  great  household :  and  Hie  J^ 
PhilistineB  envied  him.  16  [Now  all  the  wells  which  his  &tfaer's  B 
serrantB  had  digged  m  the  days  of  Abraham  his  fshther,  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth.] 
16  And  Abimelech  said  mito  Xsaac,  Go  from  ns ;  for  thou  art  J 
mnch  mightier  than  we,  17  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there.  18  And  Isaac 
digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  whidi  they  had  digged  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  his  &ther ;  for  the  PhilistineB  had  stopped 
them  after  the  death  of  Abraham :  and  he  called  thehr  names 
after  the  names  by  which  his  fiither  had  called  theoL  19  And 
Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  fonnd  there  a  well  of 
^springing  water.  20  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  strove  vnth 
Isaac's  herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is  ours :  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  well  'Esek ;  because  they  contended  with  him. 
21  And  they  digged  another  well,  and  they  strove  for  that  also : 

^  Heb.  living.  *  That  is,  ConUntion. 

15.  had  gtopped  them.  Rq^arding  them  as  encroachmentB  upon 
their  own  righte,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  Isaac  from  en- 
camping or  settling  in  their  land.  The  verse  is  a  parenthetio  pre- 
paration for  V.  18,  «.  16  being  the  sequel  to  «.  14. 

16.  Abimelech  shares  the  envy  of  his  people  (cf.  v.  27),  and  bids 
Isaac  betake  himself  elsewhere. 

17.  Isaac  accordingly  retires  to  the  Wady  (Heb.  nahal)j.  The 
nahal  is  a  watercourse  running  between  hills,  which  in  the  winter,  or 
even  after  a  storm,  may  be  fiUea  with  a  rushing  stream,  but  in  summer 
is  usually  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  thread  of  water,  or  may  even 
be  entirely  dry  (cf.  8.  and  P.  App.  §  38;  DB.  River).  ^  There  is  no 
proper  English  equivalent;  but  it  corresponds  to  what  is  now  in  the 
East  known  by  the  Arabic  term,  Wady.  The  word  may  denote  either 
the  stream  itself  (1  E.  xvii.  4),  or  the  valley  through  which  the  stream 
flowed  (as  Nu.  zzi.  12,  and  here).  In  the  bed  of  such  Wftdys,  water 
may  often  be  found  by  digging  (v.  19). 

18—22.  The  wells  reopened  (v.  18),  or  dug  afresh  (w.  19— 22\ 
by  Isaac  in  the  W&dy  of  Gerar.  In  a  region  so  near  the  desert  wells 
would  be  prized:  hence  their  prominence  in  the  narrative,  and  the 
disputes  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

19.  of  springing  water.  And  therefore  doubly  valuable.  Heb. 
living  water^ — ^the  standins^  Heb.  expression  for  running  or  moving 
water:  Lev.  xiv.  5,  6,  50,  51,  52,  Zecn.  ziv.  8;  and  Sr.  Uant  iv.  15, 
Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii.  18  (in  these  two  passages,  of  Jehovah).  Cf  Jn.  iv. 
10, 11,  vii.  38. 
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and  he  called  the  name  of  it  ^Sitnak  22  And  he  removed  from  J 
thence,  and  digged  another  weU ;  and  for  that  they  strove  not : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  'Behoboth ;  and  he  aaid.  For  now 
the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  frnitfiil  in  the 
land  23  And  he  went  np  from  thence  to  Beer-sheba.  24  And 
the  LoBD  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I  am 
the  Ood  of  Abraham  thy  fieither:  fear  not>  for  I  am  with  tfaee^ 
and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my  servant 
Abraham's  sake.  25  And  he  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there :  and 
there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  welL  26  Then  Abimelech  went  to 
him  from  Qerar,  and  Ahuzzath  his  friend,  and  Phiool  the  captain 
of  his  host  27  And  Isaac  said  unto  them,  Wherefore  are  ye  come 
unto  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from  you  ? 
28  And  they  said,  We  saw  plainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  tiiee : 
and  we  said,  Let  there  now  be  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt 

^  That  is,  Enmity,  *  That  ia,  Broad  plaeeM,  or,  Boom, 

21.  Sifnah.  The  name  (of  which  the  explanation  in  the  text  will 
hardly  give  the  real  origin)  may  be  preserved  in  the  Wady  Skutnet 
er-Ruhaibeh,  a  little  K  of  Ruhaibeh  (Palmer,  Desert  qf  the  Ex.  p.  385,— 
prob.  the  Wady  esk-Shufein  of  Robinson,  BR.  i.  200). 

22.  Behoboth.  Usually  identified  with  Buhaiben,  19  miles  SW.  of 
Beer-sheba,  where  there  are  still  remains  of  wells  (Eob.  BB.  i.  196  f., 
200 ;  Pahner,  pp.  383—5).    See  the  map  in  EncB.  8.v.  Negeb. 

23 — 25.  Isaac  returns  to  Beer-sheba  ;  and  there,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
enters the  limits  of  the  promised  land,  receives  a  renewal  of  the  promise 
of  an  abundant  seed,  made  to  Abraham  (xii.  2,  xiii.  16,  xviii.  18). 

23.  foent  up.  From  the  Wftdy  er-Ruhaibeh  to  the  high  ground  on 
the  N.  (though  it  is  true  there  is  a  descent  again  into  the  W&dy  in 
which  Beer-sheba  lies).  See  the  elevations,  as  uiewn  in  G.  A.  Smith's 
large  Map  of  Palestine. 

24.  /ear  not  Su^    Gf.  xv.  1,  xxii.  17  ;  and  v.  S\ 

far  my  eerwxni  Abraham's  saike.  Gf.  '  for  the  sake  of  David/  1  E. 
XL  12,  13,  32,  34 ;  2  K,  viii.  19  al. 

25.  And  he  builded  &c.  Cf.  xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  18,  xxi.  33.  Isaac 
thus  acknowledged  publicly  the  Ood  who  had  given  him  these  promises ; 
and  at  the  same  time  marked  out  Beer-sheba  as  a  sacred  place. 

26--33.  Abimelech's  league  with  Isaac;  and  second  explanation 
(see  xxi.  28 — 33)  oi  the  name  Beer-sheba. 

26.  friend.  I.e.  confidential  adviser:  c£  1  E.  iv.  5;  1  Ch. 
xxvii.  33. 

27.  See  m  14,  16. 

28.  that  Jehovah  was  with  thee,    Cf.  xxi.  22,  where  the  £su)t  is 
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uB  and  thee,  and  let  ub  make  a  covenant  with  thee ;  29  that  J 
thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we 
have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent  thee  away 
in  peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the  Loiux  30  And  he 
made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and  drink.  31  And  they 
rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another :  and 
Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peaoei 
32  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's  servants  came^ 
and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said 
unto  him,  We  have  found  water.  33  And  he  called  it  ^Shibah : 
therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beernaheba  unto  this  day. 

34  And  when  Esau  was  forty  years  old  he  took  to  wifeP 
Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bas^nath  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite :    35  and  they  were  ^a  grief  of 
mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  BebekaL 

^  See  oh.  xxi.  81.  *  Heb.  hUtenuu  of$pir<L 

mentioned  as  a  motive  for  securing  a  good  understanding  with  Abraham, 
as  here  with  Isaac. 

29.  the  blessed  qf  Jehovah  (cf.  xxiv.  31), — and  therefore  one  with 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  be  on  good  terms. 

30.  The  common  meal  would  be  a  token  and  seal  of  amity  between 
the  contracting  parties  (cf.  on  xzzL  46). 

32     See  v  25  Md 

33.*  Shib'ah  (ny?^)  is  merely  the  fem.  of  'sheba*'  (V7t),  in  Beer- 
sheba'  (as  though,  'Well  of  swearing ').  See  another  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  xzL  31. 

34,  35  (P).  Esau's  '  Hittite '  wives  (see  p.  229 ;  and  cf.  on  zzzyL 
2,3}. 

35.  Because,  viz.,  they  were  averse  to  any  intermixture  with  the 
native  races  (cf.  xxviL  46  ;  also,  in  J,  xxiv.  3). 

ABwa8reinarkedonch.xx.,thenaiTatiTesinxiLl0— 20,xx.,ftndzzTL6 — ^11, 
especiaUy  tbe  two  last,  read  like  yariations  of  a  single  fundamental  theme: 
xxyL  26 — 33  (Isaac's  dealings  with  Abimelech,  and  naming  of  Beer-sheba)  also 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  duplicate  version  of  xzl  22—34  (Abraham's 
dealings  with  an  Abimelech,  also  king  of  Qerar,  and  naming  of  Beerndieba). 
As  Prof.  Sayce  writes  {EHH,  p.  64X  'Doubtless,  history  repeats  itself;  dis- 
putes about  the  possession  of  wells  in  a  desert-lsnd  can  ftiequently  recur,  and 
it  is  possible  that  two  kings  of  the  same  name  may  hare  followed  one  another 
on  the  throne  of  Gerar.  But  what  does  not  seem  yery  possible  is  that  each  of 
these  kings  should  have  had  a  ^ chief  captain  of  his  host"  called  by  the  strange 
non-Semitic  name  of  Phicol  (xxL  22;  xxvL  26);  that  each  of  them  should  have 
taken  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  believing  her  to  be  his  sister;  or  that  Beer- 
sheba  should  twice  have  received  the  same  name  from  the  oaths  sworn  over  it* 
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Of  oomne  there  are  diiFereiioet  in  details  bat  theae  are  not  greater  than  would 
naturally  ariae  from  the  fluctuation  of  tradition,  and  from  the  individual 
colouring  stamped  upon  each  narrative  by  the  nanrator. 

Chapter  XXVIL  1—46. 
iTocob  hy  craft  seeurea  hia  father's  blessing. 

A  striking  and  pictoreaqne  narrative^  full  of  oireamstanoe  and  detail,  wfaldi 
impart  to  the  descriptions  animation  and  lifei  Its  aim  is  to  shew  how  Jacob 
finally  secured  precedence  over  the  firstborn ;  and  so  obtained  the  better  land, 
the  greater  power,  and  eyen  dominion  over  his  elder  brother.  The  means  was 
his  father's  blesshig,  which  was  held  in  antiquity  (cf.  on  ix.  25)  to  exert  a 
determining  influence  upon  a  person's  fntarep  But  the  blessing  was  won  by 
craft  and  falsehood  (ev.  19,  20,  24).  Jacob  was  Rebekah's  favourite  son,  as 
Esau  was  Isaac's  (xxv.  28);  and  the  narrative  tells  how,  instigated  by  his 
ambitious  and  designing  mother,  Jacob  deceives  his  aged  father,  and  wresti 
from  his  brother  his  father*s  blessing.  That  the  action  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob 
was  utterly  discreditable  and  indefensible^  is  of  course  obvioua  The  writer 
(though  his  sympathies  seem  to  be  with  Jacob)  narrates  all  without  comments- 
it  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  (though,  it  is  true,  not  quite  uniform) 
custom  of  the  Biblical  writers  to  leaTo  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgement  on 
the  events  recorded;  but  it  may  be  also,  because^  as  Gunkel  observes,  the 
moral  sense  has  been  educated  gradually.  There  are  other  indications  in  the 
OT.  that  truthfulness  was  not  observed  by  the  normal  Israelite  with  the 
strictness  demanded  by  a  Christian  standard;  and  the  narrator, — who  naturally 
would  tell  the  story  as  it  was  currently  told  in  Israel,  with  some  satisfaction 
that  the  ancestor  of  Bdom  had  been  overreached  by  Jacobs — may  accordingly 
not  haye  viewed  the  intrigue  and  treachery  which  he  describes  with  the  aversion 
which  it  arouses  in  a  modem  reader.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  guilt  does 
not  remain  unpunished:  it  brings  with  it  a  train  of  consequences  such  as 
might  be  expected;  and  the  estrangement  of  Esau,  the  flight  of  Jacob,  the 
separation  for  many  years  of  mother  and  son,  the  trials^  anxieties,  and  dis- 
appointments, through  which  Jacob  afterwards  has  to  pass,  are  just  and 
natural  punishments  for  their  sin'.  The  narrative  belongs  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
toJ». 

^  Thus  contrast  zii.  16  and  19  (Sarah  actually  Pharaoh's  wife),  xx.  2  and  4% 
xxvi.  10  (barm  to  Bebekah  only  apprehended) ;  xii.  16,  xx.  14 — 16  (presents  given 
aftenBaras,  by  way  of  compensation) ;  xii.  17,  xx.  8,  xxvi.  8  (the  tmth  discovered 
by  sickness  sent  of  Ood,  by  Gk>d  appearing  in  a  dream,  and  by  an  accident, 
respectively);  xii.  18  f.  (no  defence  of  the  falsehood  attempted),  xx.  11 — 18 
(excuses),  xxri.  9;  xii.  90  and  xx.  16.    Gomp.  further  Gunkel,  p.  203  f. 

*  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Isaac  acted  wrongly  in  seeking  to  set  aside  the 
will  of  God  that  *the  elder  should  serve  the  younger'  (xxv.  23|,  and  that  Bebekah 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  frustration  of  Providence.  Nothing  of 
this  is,  however,  at  all  implied  in  the  narrative.  Isaac  is  there  represented  as 
acting  simply  bom  the  very  natural  desire  to  bless  his  firstborn;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  Bebekah  attempted  to  justify  herself  even  by  the  worthless 
excuse  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 

*  Most  critics  attribute  parts  to  E,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  upon 
aaffioient  grounds. 
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XXim.  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  warn  old  J 
and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esan 
his  elder  son,  and  said  unto  him.  My  son :  and  he  said  unto  him. 
Here  am  L  2  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death.  3  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  tiiee^  tiiy 
weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and 
take  me  venison ;  4  and  make  me  savoury  meat^  sudi  as  I  loTe» 
and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee 
before  I  die.  6  And  Rebekah  hei^  when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau 
his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
bring  it  6  And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying, 
Behold,  I  hestrd  thy  &ther  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying, 
7  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury  meat^  that  I  may  eat, 
and  bless  thee  before  the  Lobd  before  my  death.  8  Now  th^ne- 
fore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  command 
thee.  9  Go  now  to  the  fiock,  and  fetch  me  firom  thence  two 
good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for 
thy  fieither,  such  as  he  loveth :  10  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy 
father,  that  he  may  eat^  so  that  he  may  bless  thee  before  his 
death.  11  And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his  mother,  Bdbold, 
Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man. 
12  My  fitther  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  eeem  to  him 
as  a  ^deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a 
blessing.    13  And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Upon  me  be  thy 

^  Or,  mocker 

1 — 5.    Isaac  proposes  to  bless  his  firstborn,  Esau,  before  he  diea 

S,  4.    venison.. .suck  as  I  love.    See  zxv.  28. 

4.  my  soul.  A  pathetic  periphrasis  for  the  pers.  pron.  (which  is 
used  in  «.  7) :  see  on  ziL  13.    So  w.  19,  25,  31. 

6 — 17.  ^  Rebekah,  having  overheard  {v.  5)  Isaac's  words,  plans  to 
firastrate  his  purpose^  and  secure  the  blessing  for  her  fj&vounte  (zxv. 
28),  Jacob. 

7.  b^ore  Jehovah.  With  a  solemn  sense  of  His  presence,  often  (aa 
Jnd.  zL  11),  thooffh  not  necessturily  (cf.  1  S.  zxiii.  28),  at  a  sanctuary. 

11,  12.  Jacobs  with  his  castomary  prudence,  anticipates  diffi- 
culties. 

11.  hairy.    See  zzv.  25,  with  the  note. 

12.  as  a  mocker  (RVm. ;  see  2  Gh.  zzzvi  16  'scoffed').  As  one 
who  is  making  sport  of  his  aged  father. 

13.  14.  Kebekah,  sure  of  her  plan,  bids  her  son  just  do  what  she 
tells  him.    He  obediently  complies. 
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cuTBe,  my  son :  only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them.  J 

14  And  he  went^  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother : 
and  his  mother  made  sayoury  meat,  such  as  his  &ther  loved. 

15  And  Bebekah  took  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau  her  elder  son, 
which  were  with  her  in  the  hoiise^  and  pat  them  upon  Jacob  her 
younger  son :  16  and  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats 
upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  8moo&  of  his  neck :  17  and  she 
gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared, 
into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob.  18  And  he  came  unto  his 
&ther,  and  said.  My  father :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I ;  who  art 
thou,  my  son  ?  19  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  &ther,  I  am  Esau 
thy  firstborn ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise, 
I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless 
ma  20  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is  it  that  thou  hast 
found  it  so  quickly,  my  sonf  And  he  said,  Because  the  Lord 
thy  God  sent  me  good  speed*  21  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob, 
Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son,  whether 
thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not  22  And  Jacob  went  near 
unto  Isaac  his  father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said.  The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  23  And  he 
discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother 
Esau's  hands :  so  he  blessed  him.  24  And  he  said.  Art  thou  my 
very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  am.  25  And  he  said,  Bring  it 
near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may 
bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat :  and 
he  brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank.  26  And  his  father  Isaac 
said  unto  him,  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  27  And  he 
came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  Ids 
raiment^  and  blessed  him,  and  said, 

IS.    the  choicest  raifnmi.    I.e.,  as  we  should  say,  his  best  suit. 

18—20.  Jacob,  in  di9gaise,  enters  his  father's  presence^  and  obtains 
his  blessing. 

20.  9ent  me  good  speed,  lit.  caueed  (it)  to  meet  hrfore  me  (cf.  zziv.  12). 

21 — 23.  Isaac's  suspicions,  aroused  by  the  quickness  with  which 
his  commission  had  been  carried  out,  and  by  the  voice  of  Jacob,  are 
lulled  by  his  touch. 

27^—29.  The  blessing  (cf.  Heb.  zi.  20),  couched  in  an  elevated, 
semi-poetical  form  (cf.  ix.  25  f.,  xiv.  19  £,  zxiv.  60).  The  smeU  of  the 
(supposed)  hunter's  raiment,  redolent  of  the  wild  and  open  field  (cf. 
XXV.  27,  'a  man  of  the>£^,'  29),  suggests  the  thought  of  a  field  blessed 

n.  17 
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See,  the  smell  of  my  son  , 

Is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lohd  hath  blessed : 

28  And  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heayen. 
And  of  the  Seitness  of  the  earth, 

And  plenty  of  com  and  wine : 

29  Let  peoples  serve  thee, 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee : 
Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 

by  Jehovah  with  abundant  crops :  and  bo  the  first  part  of  the  blesmnf 
(v.  2S)  relates  to  the  land  which  Jacob  is  to  possess,  while  t&e  second 
(t;.  29)  passes  on  to  describe  the  lordship  wmch  his  descendants  will 
exercise  over  neighbouring  nations.^ 

28.  May  his  son  have  a  land  in  which  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
richness  of  soil,  combine  to  produce  abundant  crops  I 

dew.  In  Palestine,  dew,  including  in  tiie  term  (Neil,  PalesL 
Explored,  1882,  p.  134  ff.;  JSnoB.  s.v.)  'night-mist,' — moisture  brought 
by  the  W.  winds  firom  the  Medit.  Sea,  and  condensed  during  the  cool 
nights  into  a  heav^  mist,— is  copious  {HO.  65),  as  it  is  also  indis- 
pensable for  vegetation,  during  the  hot  and  rainless  summer  ^  it  is  thus 
often  mention^  as  a  condition  of  fertility :  e-g.  Dt.  zzziiL  13,  28 ; 
Hos.  ziv.  5;  Zech.  viii.  12. 

fatness.  Bather,  fat  places.  May  he  have  a  share  in  the  most 
fertile  places  of  the  earth!  Gf.  for  the  figure.  Is.  v.  1,  xxviii.  1.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  'flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  is  often  alluded  to : 
e.g.  Dt.  viii.  7 — 9,  id  11  f. 

com  and  must.  Two  of  the  three  staple  products  of  Canaan 
(the  tMrd  being  'fresh  oil'),  oft^en  mention^  together  as  a  triad  of 
blessings  (Dt  vu.  13,  zi.  14 ;  Hos.  iL  8, 22 ;  Joel  ii.  19,  a/.).  The  word 
render^  *  must '  is  tirosh,  on  which  much  has  been  written, — not  always 
wisely.  It  was  a  highly-prized  beverage  (Is.  Izii.  8 ;  Zech.  iz.  17), 
prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Is.  Izv.  8 ;  Mic.  vi.  15  [misrendered 
'  vints^e ']) :  and  the  term,  it  seems,  was  a  comprehensive  one,  denoting 
sometimes  (cf.  Joel  ii.  24)  the  freshly-expressed,  unf^ented  juice  of 
the  grape,  sometimes  (cf.  Jud.  ix.  13 ;  Hos.  iv.  11)^  a  li^rht  kind  of  wine» 
such  as  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  making  by  checking  the 
fermentation  of  tiie  juice  before  it  had  run  its  full  course.  In  KV.  it 
is  rendered  sometimes  'new  wine,'  but^  as  a  rule,  unfbrtunatdy,  'wine' 
(so  that  it  is  then  confused  with  p) :  'vintage'  in  Nu.  zviii.  12,  Mic 
vi.  15,  and  the  mara.  of  Neh.  x.  37,  39,  Is.  IxiL  8,  is  altogetiier 
incorrect.    See  more  mUy  the  writer's  note  in  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  79  f. 

29.  peoples..  ^ncUions.  The  reference  is  partiy  to 'the  Canaanites, 
subjugated  gradually  by  the  Israelites,  as  they  took  possession  of  the 
counixy,  pa^y  to  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Sec. 
subjugated  bv  David  (2  S.  viii.). 

Be  lord  &c.,  with  allusion  to  David's  conquest  ef  Sdom,  2  8.  viii 
13, 14 ;  1  Ei.  XL  15f. ;  Ps.  Ix.  title.    Gf.  the  oracle,  xxv.  23^    For 
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And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee : 

Cursed  be  every  one  that  cnrseth  thee. 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 
30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of 
blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the 
presence  of  Isaac  his  fieither,  that  Esan  his  brother  came  in  from 
his  hunting.  31  And  he  also  made  savoury  meat)  and  brought 
it  unto  his  &ther ;  and  he  said  unto  his  fether,  Let  my  &ther 
arisen  and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
32  And  Isaac  his  iGftther  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou?  And  he 
said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn,  Esau.  33  And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who  then  is  he  that  hath  taken 
venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
camesty  and  have  blessed  him?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 
34  When  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his  &ther,  Bless 
me,  even  me  also,  0  my  fitther.  36  And  he  said,  Thy  brother 
came  with  guile,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing.  36  And  he 
said.  Is  not  he  rightly  named  ^ Jacob?  for  he  hath  supplanted 
me  these  two  times :  he  took  away  my  birthright ;  and,  behold, 
now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he  said.  Hast  thou 
not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  37  And  Isaac  answered  and 
said  unto  Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his 

^  Bee  oh.  xzv.  26. 

brethren  and  motkef's  eons  interchanging  in  the  parallel  clauses,  c£ 
Ps.  L  20. 

Oureed  &c.    For  this  concluding  couplet,  cf.  xii.  3  :  Na.  zxiv.  9^^ 

30 — 40.  Esau  now  comes  in  to  nis  father.  Upon  nearing  what  has 
happened,  he  utters  a  bitter  cry  of  disappointment ;  but  nevertheless 
succeeds  in  obtaining  from  Isaac  a  partial  and  qualified  blessing. 

83.  The  old  man  is  greatly  agitated,  upon  discovering  the  fraud 
that  has  been  practised  upon  him,  and  miding  his  purpose  (v.  4) 
frustrated. 

yeoy  and  he  shall  be  blessed.  Isaac  sees  that  it  is  God's  will :  what 
he  has  done,  though  he  has  done  it  involuntarily,  cannot  be  revoked. 

86.  J(Mcob,    See  on  zxv.  26. 

suppkmUd,    As  explained  on  zxv.  26,  the  metaphor  must  not  be 
pressed :  a  more  general  word,  such  as  overreached^  would  be  better. 
my  birthriahi.    See  xxv.  29—34. 

87.  Behold  ftc.  After  having  given  Jacob  as  much  as  he  has 
(v.  28  £),  what  is  there  remaining  for  Esau  ? 

17—2 
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bretlir^i  have  I  given  to  him  for  Berrants ;  and  with  com  and/ 
wine  have  I  snstaiiied  him :  and  wlut  then  ahall  I  do  for  thee, 
my  son?  38  And  Esau  said  nnto  Ins  fiKther,  Hast  then  bat  one 
blesring,  my  &ther?  bless  me^  even  me  also^  O  my  fiither. 
And  Eentn  lifted  np  his  voice,  and  wept  30  And  Isaac  his 
fikiher  answered  and  said  onto  him. 

Behold,  ^of  the  fitteesa  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy  dweDin^ 

And  ^of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ; 
40  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  then  live»  and  then  ahalt  serve  thy 
brother ; 

^  Or,  awofffrom 

^  38.  ^  Esau  admits  that  the  blessiiu;  given  cannot  be  recalled ;  but 
thinks  it  possible  that  his  father  may  have  more  than  one  blessing. 

and  wept.    Gf.  Heb.  zii.  17. 
.    89,  40.    The  blessing  of  Bsan. 

89.  qf.  Maig.  '  Or,  away  from!  The  Heb.  prep,  (which  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  v.  28)  is  ambiguous :  it  may  have  a  partitive  sense  (as 
V,  28][,  or  it  may  be  privative  (see  Job  zix.  26^  kVul).  Hie  great 
majority  of  modem  commentators  ^see  e.g.  Delitcsch),  supposing  a 
contrast  with  u  28  to  be  intended,  taJke  it  in  the  privative  senses  ammj 
from :  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  more  obviously,  in  a  passage  soon 
as  the  present^  have  the  partitive  sense,  qf\  and  it  is  quite  pos^de  (c£ 
Noldeke,  EncB,  1184)  that  'of '  is  right ;  the  contrast  between  the  two 
blessings  would  then  lie,  not  in  «.  39  as  compared  with  v.  28  (except 
that  bom  and  must  are  not  mentioned  here)^  but  in  «.  40  as  compared 
with  V.  29. 

The  country  possessed  by  Edom  was  the  mountainous  r^on 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  'A^aba^  on  the  R  of  the  W  adv 
el-'Ar&bah,  and  the  elevated  plateau  W.  of  it^  as  feir  as  j^adssh 
(Nu.  zz.  16).  It  is  true,  parts  of  this  r^on  are  now  barren ;  but  in 
other  parts  there  are  firuitful  valleys,  and  abundant  traces  of  former 
cultivation.  Palmer  writes  {Desert  of  the  Ex,  430  f.),  '  The  country  is 
eztremelv  fertile,  and  presents  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  sterile 
region  [tne  desert  et-Tihl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  'Arabah.  Qoodly 
streams  flow  through  the  valleys,  which  are  filled  with  trees  and 
flowers ;  while  on  the  uplands  to  the  east  rich  pasture-lands  and  corn- 
fields may  everywhere  oe  seen.  With  a  p^^ceful  and  industrions 
population,  the  country  might  become '  again  thriving  and  prosperousl 
Even,  therefore,  though  the  soil  of  Edom  may  not  nave  beffli  equally 
fertile  with  that  of  Guiaani  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  described 
as  devoid  of  fertility. 

fatness.    Pat  places,  as  f>.  28. 

1  Cf.  Nold.  U  e. ;  and  for  farther  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  see  Pusey,  Minor 
PropheU,  p.  144;  Bohl,  Qe$eh.  der  Edomiten  (1898),  p.  15  f. ;  Bob.  BR.  n.  154.  It  is 
the  Wftdy  el-*Azafaah»  and  the  plateau  Wett  of  it  (of.  on  zIy.  S)»  whish  are  BOtintj 
desert  and  sterile. 
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And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  break  loose,  < 

That  thou  shalt  shake  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 
41  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his 
&ther  blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  The  days  of 
mourning  for  my  &ther  are  at  hand;  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob.  42  And  the  words  of  Esau  her  elder  son  were  told  to 
Rebekah ;  and  she  sent  and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee,  doth 
comfort  himselj^  purposing  to  kill  iliee.  43  Now  therefore,  my 
son,  obey  my  voice ;  and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother 
to  Haran;  44  and  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother's 

40.  by  thy  9Word,  I.a  by  war  and  plunder,  like  many  of  the 
Bedawi  tnbes  to-day  (cf.  on  xyl  12).  How  &r  this  was  tme  to  fiict  of 
the  Edomites,  the  infoimation  at  our  disposal  does  not  tell  us.  They 
were,  howerer,  a  fierce,  undisciplined,  and  tnrbolent  nation  (Jos.  BJ. 
IV.  4.  1  ;  cf.  rr.  5.  1  ^wti  wfioraroi  ^vcvciv  oirres ;  and  Obad.  13",  14'). 

ihalt  serve  tho  brother.  The  doom  of  subjection  to  Israel  (v.  29^  ^) 
is  not  revoked ;  out  it  is  limited,  in  the  two  next  lines,  in  duration. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  becomest  restless,  That  thou 
shalt  break  &c.  The  time  will  come,  when,  after  repeated  efforts, 
Edom  will  recover  its  fireedom.  Edom  revolted  firom  Judah,  under 
Jehoram,  B.a  849 — 2  (2  K  viii.  20 — 22)  :  it  may  be  conjectui^  that 
circumstonces  with  which  we  are  unacquainted — perhaps  a  series  of 
abortive  efforts  before  the  final  success — suggested  the  terms  used. 

becomest  restless.  The  word  (rud)  occurs  in  Heb.  only  here, 
Jer.  ii.  31^  Ps.  Iv.  2\  Hos.  xi.  12  (doubtfully),  and  by  a  probable 
emendation  (W.  R.  Smith),  Jud  xi.  37  (for  'go  down') :  its  meaning 
appears  from  the  Arabic,  where  it  signifies  to  go  to  and  Jro,  be  restless, 
unsettled. 

break.  As  AV. :  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  'break 
off'  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2.  Evidently  changed  in  BY.  simply  on  account  of 
the  preceding  ^  break  loose.' 

CL— 45.  The  results  of  Jacob's  fi:aud.  Esau  waits  only  for  an 
opportunitv  of  taldng  vengeance  on  his  brother :  so  Bebekah  urges 
Jacob  to  nee  to  his  uncle  Labim  in  Haran. 

4P,  Esau  will  wait  till  his  &ther  dies  (tw.  4,  7)  ;  but  even  within 
the  customary  mourning-time — ^usually  seven  days  (1. 10)— he  threatens 
then  to  slay  his  brother,  so  that  the  birthright  may  devolve  upon 
himsell 

42.  thy  brother  Esau  is  comforting  himseff  with  regard  to 
thee,  purposins;  to  kill  thee.  I.e.  is  planning  to  relieve  his  feelings  by 
vengeance :  cf  the  same  verb  in  Ez.  v.  13 ;  Is.  1.  24  ('ease  me '). 

43.  to  Laban  &a  See  zxiv.  29 ;  and  xi.  31 :  and  d.  Hos. 
xiL  12. 
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fiory  torn  away ;  45  until  thy  brother's  anger  tarn  away  from  J 
thee,  and  he  forget  that  which  then  hagt  done  to  him :   then 
I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence:  why  should  I  be 
bereared  of  yon  both  in  one  day? 

45.  both.  Becaofie  Esau,  as  the  murderer,  would  take  to  flight  to 
escape  the  blood-avenger  (2  8.  ziv.  7). 

The  preceding  namtiTe  involveB  a  serious  chronological  discrepaiM^. 
Isaac  is  to  all  appearance,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  narrator, 
npon  his  death-bed  (cf.  «.  2) :  yet,  according  to  P  (zxy.  26,  xxri  84,  zxzy.  28X 
he  sorvited  for  0^A/y  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  ISO.  Ussher,  Keil,  and  othen, 
arguing  back  from  the  dates  given  in  zlvlL  9,  xIt.  6^  idi  48,  zxzL  41,  infer 
that  Jacob's  flight  to  ^aran  took  place  in  his  77th  year:  this  reduces  the 
80  yean  to  43,  though  that  is  hardly  less  incredibla  Bren,  however,  supposing 
this  were  credible,  and  consistent  with  the  r^resentatimi  of  the  narrator,  it 
does  not  remove  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  narratiTe;  for  it  invdvos 
the  fresh  incongruity  of  supposing  that  ikurty-iecmi  years  di^ised  between 
Esau's  marrying  his  Hittite  wives  (zxvL  34  P),  and  Rebekah's  ezpresdng  her 
fear  (xxriL  46,  also  P)  that  Jacob,  then  aged  wvent^-teoen^  should  follow  his 
brother's  example!  Nor  is  it  natural  to  picture  Jacob  seeking  a  wife  in  Qaran, 
and  tending  Laban's  sheep,  as  a  man  77  yean  old.  The  ihct  is,  we  have  here 
another  of  the  many  examples,  afforded  by  the  book  of  Qenesis,  of  the 
impossibility  of  hannonizing  the  chronology  of  P  with  that  of  JE  (see  the 
Introd.  §  2)l 

XXVII.  46— XXVHL  9. 

Jacob  sent  by  Mb  pa/rents  to  obtain  a  wife  from  among 

his  relations  in  ^aran. 

An  extract  from  P,  written  entirely  without  reference  to  xxWL  1 — 46,  and 
suggesting  a  completely  different  motive  to  Jacob's  yisit— it  is  not  here  spoken 
of  asa/^A^— toLaban.  The  paragraph  attaches  directly  to  xxri  34  f.  (also  PX 
where  it  is  said  that  Esau,  to  his  parents'  great  vexation,  had  taken  two 
'Hittite'  wi?es:  Rebekah  here,  fearfcd  lest  Jacob  should  do  the  same,  men- 
tions her  apprehensions  to  Isaac,  who  thereupon  charges  Jacob  to  journey  to 
Paddan-aram,  and  find  there  a  wife  among  the  daugfaten  of  his  unde  Laban. 
Jacob  obeys;  and  departs  accordingly  with  his  other's  blessing. — It  ia  of 
coune  true  that,  in  itse{ff  his  representation  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  in 
xxviL  42—46  (though  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  Isaac  addresses  Jacob  in 
xzviiL  1,  3—4,  read  strangely  after  what  has  been  told  in  xxvii.  1—46):  men 
often  act  under  the  influence  of  more  motives  than  one;  and  Rebekah  may  not 
have  mentioned  to  Isaac  her  principal  motive  for  widiing  Jacob  to  leave  his 
homa  But  presenting,  a^  this  paragraph  does,  all  the  literary  marks  of  a 
hand  different  from  that  of  the  author  of  xxvii  1—46,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  different  representation  of  the  current  of  events. 
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46  And  Bebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  P 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wUe  of  the  daughters 
of  Heihy  such  as  these,  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good 
shall  my  life  do  met  ZXVUI.  1  And  Isaac  called  Jacobs 
and  blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt 
not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  2  Arise,  go  to 
Paddan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy  mother's  fetther ;  and 
take  thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  thy 
mother^s  brother.  3  And  ^God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  company 
of  peoples ;  4  and  give  thee  tiie  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  of 
thy  sojonmings,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham.  5  And  Isaac 
sent  away  Jacob :  and  he  went  to  Paddan-aram  unto  Laban,  son 
of  Bethuel  the  'Syrian,  the  brother  of  Bebekah,  Jacob's  and 
Esau's  mother.  6  Now  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob 
and  sent  him  away  to  Paddan-aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from 
thence;  and  that  as  he  blessed  him  he  gave  him  a  charge, 
saying,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  Hie  daughters  of  Canaan ; 
7  and  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  &ther  and  his  mother,  and  was 
gone  to  Paddan-aram :  8  and  Esau  saw  that  the  daughters  of 
Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  his  father ;  9  and  Esau  went  unto 
Ishmael,  and  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  to 
be  his  wife. 

^  Helx.  Bl  ShaddaL  *  Heb.  Aramuan. 

46.  jrA^  daughters  o/ffeth.    See  zzvi.  84  £ 
XXVIII.    1.    Isaac  acts  in  accordance  wifli  Rebekah's  suggestioiL 
The  Terse  forms  the  immediate  sequel  of  zzyii.  46. 

3.  4.  The  blessing  is  OKpressed  in  phrases  characteristiic  elsewhere 
of  P :  Gad  Ahnigkiy,  as  zyii.  1,  zzzv.  11,  xlyiiL  3 ;  make  /ruitjtd  and 
multiply,  as  zvii.  20,  xlviii.  4  j  company  qf  peoples,  as  xxzv.  11,  zlviii. 
4 ;  tky  seed  with  thee,  as  zvii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  19,  zxxy.  12,  xlviii.  4,  a/. ; 
land  of  thy  sqjoumings,  as  zviL  8,  zzzvL  7,  zzzvii  1,  Ex.  vi.  4.  So 
Paddan-aram,  w.  2,  5,  6,  7  (see  on  xxv.  20). 

4.  the  bleising  qf  Abraham.    See  xvii.  8  (P). 

5.  Bethuel  the  Aramaean.    Gf.  xxv.  20  (P). 

6 — 9.  Esau  follows  the  example  of  his  brother ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  his  parents'  approval,  takes  a  cousin  (see  xxv.  13)  as  his  wife, 
in  addition  to  his  two  '  Hittite '  wives  (xxvi.  34  £). 
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XXVIIL  10—22. 
JoMb's  journey  to  J^aitimL    His  dream  at  BdhA 

Jacob  starts  from  Beernsheba  on  fais  jonniey  to  Qaran,  and  passes  the  ii%bt 
at  a  ^place'  dose  by  Lvol  He  has  there  the  dream  of  a  'ladder'  readdns  to 
heayen,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  npon  it;  and  reoeivea  «a 
assurance  that  he  will  be  protected  by  Jehovah's  presence  thronghont  hia 
joumeyings,  and  brought  back  in  safety  to  the  land  that  he  is  leaving.  He 
names  the  place '  Bethel ' ;  and  promises  a  vow  in  the  event  of  hfs  safe  returiL 
There  was  afterwards  an  important  ssnctnary  at  Bethel  (Jad.  zx.  18,  95; 
1  S.  z.  3):  it  was  accordingly  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  the  ahrine  for  one  of  hIa 
golden  calves,  1  K.  xiL  29;  and  it  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  popular  place  of 
worship, — though  one  discountenanced  by  the  prophets, — ^in  Amos  and  Hoaea 
(Am.  iii.  14^  iv.  4,  v.  5,  6,  vil  10,  13;  Hoa.  z.  15<).  The  present  narrative 
explains  how  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  [dace:  tradition  said  that  it 
had  been  consecrated  by  JaGob.^The  main  narrative  is  that  of  B;  bat  vn,  10^ 
13-— 16, 19,  belong  to  J. 

10  And  Ja^ob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba^  and  went  toward  J 
Haran.  |  11  And  he  lighted  upon  ^a  certain  place,  and  tarried^ 
there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  under  his  head,  and  lay  down  in 
that  place  to  sleep.  12  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven :  and 
behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  iL  \ 

^  Heb.  the  place, 

10.  from  Beer-skeba.  The  last  place  at  which  Isaac  has  heen 
mentioned  (xrvi.  23).    The  v.  forms  the  true  sequel  to  zzviL  41 — 45. 

11.  upon  the  place.  Perhaps,  '  the'  (sacrech  ^lace  (zii.  6^,  known 
afterwards  as  Beth4l ;  periiaps,  according  to  a  Heo.  idiom  (6.-El.  §  126'), 
'a'  place. 

of  the  stones  qf  the  place.  Beitin^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beimel, 
is  a  small  village,  witn  ruins  of  early  Christian  and  Crusaders' 
buildings,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  slight  elevation  (hence 
the  standing  expression,  to  'go  up '  to  Bethel:  ag.  1  S.  z.  3),  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  well-wom  track  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem 
and  the  North.  The  valley  through  which  the  track  here  winds  is 
'  covered,  as  with  grave-stones,  by  laiffe  sheets  of  bare  rock,  some  few 
standing  ui)  here  and  there  like  cromlechs'  {8.  and  P.  p.  219);  while 
a  hill  a  little  to  the  SE.  rises  to  its  top  in  terraces  of  stone*. 

12.  In  his  dream,  the  natural  features  of  the  locality  (v.  11)  shape 
themselves  into  a  'ladder,'  or  flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven ; 

^  Bethel  is  also  meant  by  'Beth-aven'  in  Hos.  iy.  16,  t.  8,  x.  5. 
*  In  the  PEF.  Memoirs,  n.  306,  there  is  a  Tiew  of  a  large  *gilgal,'  or  oirole  of 
stones,  near  BetheL    Of.  PEFQ8. 1902,  p.  82S  (at  Oeser). 
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13  Andy  behold,  the  Lobd  stood  ^above  ity  and  said,  I  am  the  J 
Lord,  tiie  God  of  Abraham  thy  &ther,  and  the  God  of  Isaac : 
the  land  whereon  thou  liest^  to  thee  will  I  give  %  and  to  thy 
seed ;  14  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
thou  shalt  'spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east^  and  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  hi  thy  seed  shall 
all  Ihe  fiEunilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  15  And,  b^old,  I  am 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until 
I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of  Id  And 
Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not  |  17  And  he  was  afraid,  and  B 
said,  How  dreadful  is  this  place  I  this  is  none  other  but  the 

1  Or,  hiMt  Urn  *  HeU  drMib/ortA. 

and  he  sees  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it  The  vision  is 
a  83rmbolical  expression  of  the  intercourse  wnicQ,  though  invisible  to 
the  natural  eye,  is  nevertheless  ever  taking  place  between  heaven  and 
earth.  The  vision,  though  in  the  narrative,  and  as  understood  by 
Jacob,  it  relates  onlv  to  Bethel,  implies  naturallv  a  much  wider  truth. 
The  expression  used  in  this  verse  seems  evidentlv  to  suggest  the  terms 
of  John  i.  51,  where  it  is  applied  to  denote  symoolically,  to  those  who 
could  discern  it,  the  constant  and  living  intercourse  ever  maintained 
between  Christ  and  the  Father. 

ISy-lS.  Jehovah,  as  he  dreams,  appears  at  his  side ;  and  addresses 
him  with  words  of  encouragement  and  nopa  The  promise  is  in  v.  13  £ 
a  renewal  of  ziL  3, 7,  ziii.  14 — 16 ;  in  v.  15  it  is  accommodated  to  Jacob's 
present  situation. 

13.  cihw>e  it  Better  (as  BVm.),  beside  him :  properly,  (bending) 
over  him,  as  he  slept 

14.  cu  the  dust  qfthe  earth.    Gf.  ziii.  16. 

spread  abroad.  Heb.  break  forth  (so  zzz.  30  [see  BVm.],  43;  Ex. 
i.  12V  hence  Is.  liv.  3. 

tiirou^  thee  and  throng  thy  teed  &c.  As  xii.  3  (see  the  note), 
xviii.  18. 

15.  bringthee^  again.    Brin^  thee  back :  see  on  xxiv.  5. 

16.  17.  The  impression  which  this  vision  of  glory  made  upon 
Jacob. 

16.  and  I  knew  it  not.  Jacob  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
Jehovah's  presence  with  the  sacred  spots  at  which  his  &ther  had  dwelt 
and  worshipped;  and  is  surprised  to  find  Him  here  as  well 

17.  dreadful  The  Heb.  is  usually  rendered  terrible  (lit  to  he 
fearedy  cognate  with  voae  afraid  here).  The  English  word  dreae^  has 
rather  deteriorated  since  1611.  Cf.  Dan.  ix.  ^(^  terrible,  Dt  vii.  21) ; 
MaL  i  14  and  iv.  5  AV.  (in  RV.  terrible). 
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house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.    18  And  Jacob  E 
rose  up  early  in  the  momingy  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  under  his  head,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it  |  19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place/ 
^Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  the  city  was  Luz  at  the  first  | 
20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  tow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me^  e 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat  cmd  raiment  to  put  on,  21  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  other's  house  in  peaces  'then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God, 

1  That  ia,  TAtf  totiM  qf  Ood.  •  Or^  and  the  Lomd  wiU  be  my  Qod^  then  this 

iUme  dte. 

the  house  o/  Cfod  Sec  The  place  which  is  God's  own  abode,  and 
where  earth  and  heaven  meet 

18  The  orknn  of  the  sacred  monolith,  or  'pillar/  such  as  may 
be  assumed  (<£  Hos.  z.  1)  to  have  stood  beside  the  altar  (Am.  iiL  14) 
at  Bethel. 

a  pillar.  Or  itanding-stane  (Heb.  mazz$bdh^\  What  is  meant  is 
a  sacred  monolith,  or  '  pmar,'  such  as  is  bJFben  alladed  to  in  the  OT. 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  sacred  place,  or  as  standing  beside 
an  altar,  in  later  times,  the  'pillars'  of  the  Ganaanites  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  xxiii.  24;  cf.  2  E.  z.  2&\  and  the  erection  of 
'pillars'  by  me  altar  of  Jehovah  was  forbidden  (Dt.  zvi.  22)  on  account 
of  their  heathen  associations.  Ex.  zxiv.  4;  Hos.  iii.  4.  z.  1,  2. 
In  AV.  the  word  is  often  mistranslated  'ima^e.'  A  Phoenician 
mazz^>ah  was  just  an  obelisk :  see  the  illustration  m  DB.  m.  881. 

poured  oil  upon  it  Thereby  consecrating  it  See  further  the 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

10.  Luz.  Gf  zzzv.  6,  zlvuL  3;  Jos.  zvL  2,  zviii.  13;  Jud.  L  23, 
26t.  The  'place' is  distinguished  from  the  'city':  the  sacred  place, 
'Bethel,'  was  outside  the  ancient  city,  Luz  (c£  Jos.  zvL  2),  though 
afterwards  the  fame  of  the  sanctoary  led  to  the  city  being  Known  by 
the  same  name. 

20 — 22.  Jacob's  vow.  The  vow  was  common  in  ancient  Israel, 
as  among  other  ancient  peoples :  it  consisted  essentially  of  a  solemn 
promise  to  render  Ood  some  service,  in  the  event  of  a  particular  praver 
or  wish  being  granted;  and  it  was  resorted  to  in  warfe^  or  other 
need,  as  a  motive  to  influence  the  Deity  accordingly:  see  e.g.  Nu.  zzL 
2;  Jud.  zi.  30 1;  1  S.  i.  11;  2  S.  zv.  8;  and  cf  Ps.  kvi.  13  f. 

21.  The  rend,  of  the  marg.  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible: 
but  that  of  the  tezt  is  much  the  more  natural  and  obvious:  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  sug^t  a  very  high  idea  of  the  strength  of  Jacob's 
faitL  At  the  same  tmie,  it  may  he  observed,  Jacob's  request  is  a 
modest  one :  he  asks  simply  for  bread  and  clothing.  The  main  point 
in  his  promise,  however,  lies  undoubtedly  in  «.  22 :  so  perhaps  Inllm. 

^  I.e.  aomflthing  made  to  # taiui,  or  iet  up ;  see  the  verb  in  zzxt.  14,  20« 
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22  and  this  stone^  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  E 
house:  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  thea 

and  othen  are  right  in  remding  the  words  1  D^nbfi6  h  n\r\>  as  a  later 
insertion,  and  reading  as  the  original  text  simply, '  then  this  stone'  &c. 
22.  Jacob  nromises  Tl)  that  the  stons  (not  Ihe  place)  shall  be  the 
'  house/  or  iA>oae,  of  Goa, — clearl;^  a  second  explanation  of  the  name, 
'Bethel,'  different  from  the  one  m  v.  17;  ana  (2)  that  he  will  pay 
tithes  to  God  of  all  his  gains.  From  Am.  iv.  4  we  learn  that  it  was 
customary  to  pay  tithes  at  Bethel :  no  doubt  these  words  of  Jacob  are 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  custom. 

The  belief  in  a  stone  being  the  abode  of  a  deity  or  spirit  was,  and  still  is, 
one  widely  difltised  among  primitiye  and  semi-primitiye  peoples.  The  Second 
Isaiah  speaks  (la  Ivii  6)  of  libations  bemg  offered  to  sacred  stones  by  the 
idolatroos  Israelites:  n^Kai  fup  oJfy,..o2  ^ApajScr  rh»  \l3op,.,irpo{nitypovPy  says 
Clement  of  Alexandria^;  the  classical  writers  often  mention  'anointed  and 
garlanded  stones^'  on  wldoh  the  passers-by  wonld  pour  oil,  at  the  same  time 
attering  a  prayer*;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  parte  of  India,  erery 
TiUage  has  ito  fetish  stone,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  god  or  deified  man  is 
belieTed  to  reside^  and  which  is  yenerated  accordingly  by  the  inhabitanto*. 
The  sacred  standing-stone,  or  'pillar'  (fnof^SMA),  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
OT.,  arose  in  all  probability  out  of  the  same  belief:  originally  it  appears  to 
haye  corresponded  to  what  we  should  call  a  'menhir'  (Celtic  for  a  'long 
atone*):  i.e.  it  was  a  natural  boulder  or  block  of  stone,  set  up  perpendicularly, 
and  yenerated  by  the  heathen  Semites  as  the  abode  of  a  deity*.  In  process  of 
time  arUfidal  obelisks  took  the  place  of  the  natural  boulders :  Hosea's  expression' 
'  made  goodly'  (x.  I)  implies  that  in  his  day  there  was  some  artistic  workman- 
ship about  them.  A  mof feMA  of  this  kind,  whether  more  or  less  shaped 
artificially,  was  'in  the  pr^-Beutoronomic  period  the  neyer-failiog  accom- 
paniment of  the  Heb.  sanctuary  or  bdm&h  ("high-place").  It  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Diyine  presence  or  nutnen^  which  was  considered  in  some  way  to  reside 
in  or  be  attached  to  it'  ( Whitehouse  in  DB.  s.y.  PiLLAa). 

^  Protnpt  ly.  (  40.  The  fiunons  black  atone,  which  forms  part  of  the  Ca*ba  at 
Maooa,  was  originaUy  a  heathen  idol;  and  al-Lit,  Dho  IChalssa,  and  Dhn  'IShara 
were  all  worshipped  in  the  form  of  large  stones  (Wellh.  JRe$U  Arab.  HeidetUumi^, 
29,  45,  49).  Doughty  saw  at  T&yif,  near  If  eoea,  the  three  unshapely  granite-blocks 
which  represent  al-*uzz&,  al-dnbbal,  and  al-L&t  {Arab,  Bturia,  n.  615  f.). 

*  Amobius  («.  800  ▲.p.),  before  he  became  a  Obristian,  if  he  passed  an  anointed 
stone,  would  worship  it  to/mquam  ineaet  vis  pnuieiu,  and  ask  for  blessings  firom  it 
{Contra  GmOst,  i.  89).  For  other  similar  allusions  to  such  stones,  see  Theopbr. 
Charact.  IS  (the  superstitious  man,  passing  an  anointed  stone,  wonld  pour  oil  upon 
it,  and  pray) ;  Lucian,  Alex.  80;  Dear,  Oane,  13;  Olem.  Al.  Strom,  yn.  4.  26,  p.  848 
Pott. ;  Min.  Felii,  zzz.  1 ;  Pausan.  x.  94. 6  (the  stone  at  Delphi  anointed  daily),  with 
Fraaer's  note.  y.  864  f.;  and  cf.  Pillab  in  DB. 

*  See  further  l^lor,  PrimiHve  CuUwi^,  n.  160—7 ;  Rel,  8em*  304—212,  283  f. ; 
Pausan.  yn.  S3.  4,  with  Fraier's  note,  ly.  154  f. ;  and  G.  F.  Moore's  yeiy  full  art. 
Massbba  in  SneB, 

V  Of.  (at  Qeser)  PEFQ8. 1903,  p.  838, 19(m,  pp.  36—80. 
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Jacob^g  act  («.  18X  it  is  difficult  not  to  think,  eipedaHjr  when  it  1m  aid 
(9.  22)  that  the  stone  itself  is  to  be '  God's  house,'  must  stand  in  soma 
to  these  beliefs.  It  may  be  that  originally  the  sacred  monolith  of  Bethel 
conceired  as  the  actual  abode  of  the  deity, — Jacob's  act  appears  at  lesat  to 
imply  that  he  attributed  his  dream  to  a  numen  resident  in  it,— and  that  traoes 
of  this  idea  remain  in  9.  22,  though  the  rest  of  the  narratiTe  has  been 
accommodated  to  the  higher  leyel  of  religions  belief^  on  whidi  the  narrator 
himself  stood.  For  ns  the  religions  valne  of  the  narratiye  liea  not  in  what  is 
said  about  the  sacred  stone,  but  in  the  truths  which  find  expressi^m, — though, 
it  may  be,  in  a  form  conditioned  partly  by  the  needs,  and  halnts  of  thought,  of 
an  immature  stage  of  religious  belief; — ^in  w.  12—17,  that  heaven  and  eaith  are 
not  spiritually  parted  from  one  another,  that  Qod's  protecting  ^^senoa  ae- 
companies  His  worshippers,  and  that  He  is  oyer  at  their  side,  eyen  when  they 
are  away  from  their  accustomed  place  of  wordup^  or  are  otherwse  tempted  bj 
drcumstanoes  not  to  realise  the  hdK 


Chapter  XXIX.  1—30. 

Jae6b*8  arrival  at  J^aran.    His  seven  years*  service 
Labaoh;  and  marriage  with  Leah  and  BaehA 


1  Then  Jacob  ^went  on  his  journey,  and  came  to  E 
the  land  of  the  ddldren  of  the  east  |  2  And  he  looked,  and/ 
behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and,  lo,  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying 

^  Heb.  lifted  tip  kUfeet, 


1 — ^14  (f7. 1  E;  w.  2—14  J).  Jacob  reaches  Haian  (zzIt. 
10);  and  quickly  makes  the  aoouaintance  of  his  uncle  and  cousins.  ^ 

1.  wmU  an  his  jowmejf.  Ueb.  lifted  up  his  feei,  an  expression 
found  only  here. 

the  children  qfthe  east.  A  general  designation  of  the  tribes  R  and 
NE.  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Gilead,  &a  (so  Jud.  yL  3,  33;  Is.  zL  14;  Jer. 
xlix.  28 ;  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10,  cd. :  c£  on  zv.  19).  It  is  true,  ^aFan  was 
a  good  deal  more  N.  than  K  of  Palestine;  but  the  eroression  is  used 
broadly;  and  in  Nu.  xsdii.  7  Balaam,  whose  home  was  Pethor  fthe  Ass. 
Pitru),  a  little  W.  of  Haran,  is  fuud  to  have  been  brought  nrom  the 
'  mountains  of  the  east.* 

^  The  Abb.  kings,  when,  in  restoring  a  temple,  they  oame  upon  the  foundation- 
stone  laid  by  its  founder,  anointed  it  with  oil,  and  ponred  libations  upon  it,  before 
reinstating  it  in  its  place  {KB.  i.  45,  n.  113,  161,  261);  but  the  oases  seem  too 
different  to  be  regarded  at  least  as  directly  parallel  to  Jacob's  aot,  as  they  axe 
treated  by  Lagrange  {htudcM  tur  les  Religiont  Simitiquett  1903,  pp.  196  f.,  203). 
The  BoiTt^Xta  of  the  Phoenioians  (Bus.  Praep.  Ev.  1. 10. 18;  and  a  oorions  extract 
from  Damasoins,  preserved  by  Photios,  op.  Migne,  BihL  Patr.  voL  oin.  1292  f.), — 
small  portable  stones,  supposed  to  haye  the  power  of  antomatio  morement,  as  well 
as  other  magical  properties,  ^o  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  tha  saored 
stones  refened  to  above  {Bel.  Sem.*  p.  210  n.;  Lagrange,  p.  19i). 
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there  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks :  and  J 
the  Btone  upon  the  well's  mouth  was  great  3  And  thither  were 
all  the  flocks  gathered:  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouthy  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again 
upon  the  well's  mouth  in  its  place.  4  And  Jacob  said  unto 
them.  My  brethren,  whence  be  ye?  And  they  said.  Of  Haran 
are  wa  6  And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  Laban  the  son  of 
Nahort  And  they  said.  We  know  hint  6  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Is  it  well  with  him?  And  they  said.  It  is  well:  and, 
behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep.  7  And  he 
said,  Lo,  it  is  yet  hi^  day,  neithw  is  it  time  that  the  cattle 
should  be  gathered  together :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and 
feed  them.  8  And  they  said.  We  cannot^  until  all  the  flocks  be 
gathered  together,  and  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep.  9  While  he  yet  spake  with 
them,  Rachel  came  with  her  &ther's  sheep ;  for  she  kept  them. 
10  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel  the  daughter  of 
Laban  his  mother's  brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's 

2,  3.  The  tenses  in  the  Heb.  are  here  distingaished  with  particular 
precision:  the  flocks  were  lying  (at  the  time);  then  v.  2^ — 3  is 
parenthetical,  describing  thejpractice:  used  to  water ^  used  to  be 
gatheredy  used  to  roU^  &c.  (m  the  Lxz.,  correctly,  partcp.  and  imper- 
fects, respectively) :  the  narrative  of  u  2*  is  resumea  in  v.  4 

the  stone  &c.  Cisterns — and  sometimes  also  (Thomson,  L,  and  B. 
L  256)  '  wells' — are  in  the  East  still  cenertdlj  covered  in  by  a  broad 
and  tnick  flat  stone,  with  a  round  hole  cut  m  the  middle,  which  in 
its  torn  is  often  covered  with  a  heavy  stone,  which  it  requires  two 
or  three  men  to  roll  away,  and  which  is  removed  only  at  particular 
times  (Rob.  BR.  l  490;  cf.  t^.  8}* 

4.    ^aran.    See  on  xL  31,  and  zziv.  10. 

6.  eon.    Le.  descendant^  Laban  being  in  realitv  son  of  Bethuel 

Sxviii.  5),  and  grandson  of  Nahor  (xm.  22V    Stn  m  MaHu    ann  nf 
imshi,'  2  E.  iz.  20  (see  v.  14), 
ZecL  L  1). 

7.  be  gatkered  together.     In  order,  viz.,  to  be  folded  for  the  night 

8.  Wells  surrounded  with  drinking  troughs,  and  flocks  waiting 
beside  them  to  be  watered,  are  still  a  common  sight  in  the  East  (Bob. 
BB.  L  201,  204,  n.  22,  26,  35,  226,  378). 

9.  with  her  fathsr's  sheep.  Cf.  Ex.  il  16.  The  daughter  of  an 
Arab  sheikh  will  do  the  same  thing  at  the  present  day. 

10.  Jacob,  attracted  by  Rachel's  beauty  (v.  17),  and  pleased  also 
at  finding  himself  so  near  to  his  relations  (notice  the  stress  on  'his 
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bfodiav  f^bat  Jacob  wait  near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  J 
wdffl  montili,  and  watered  tbe  flodk  <rf  Laban  his  modier  s 
brother.  11  And  Jacob  kined  Badhel,  and  lifted  up  his  voioe, 
and  wept  12  And  Jacob  told  Badiel  that  he  was  her  firiiieff^s 
brother,  and  that  he  was  Beb^ah's  son :  and  she  ran  and  UA& 
her  fiidier.  13  And  it  came  to  paaa,  when  Laban  heard  the 
tidingB  of  Jacob  his  sister^s  son,  that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
embraced  him,  and  Idased  him,  and  bron^t  him  to  his  honseL 
And  he  told  Laban  all  these  thingai  14  And  Laban  said  to  him, 
Sorol J  ihon  art  my  bone  and  my  fledL  And  he  abode  with  liim 
the  space  of  a  month.  |  16  And  Laban  said  nnto  Jacobs  Because  ^ 
thon  art  my  brother,  dionldest  fhon  therefore  serre  me  Cor 
nought?  tell  me,  what  shall  thy  wages  bet  16  And  Laban  had 
two  daog^ters :  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and  tiie  name 
of  the  younger  was  BacheL    17  And  Leah's  eyes  were  tender ; 

mother's  faroiher'),  hastens  to  prodace  a  &Toiinible  imprasion  upon 
her  by  offeriDg  her  his  Bervices. 

11.  wqpit.  Orientals  are  more  emottODal  than  we  are;  so  that 
Jacobs  oyeroome  with  joy  at  this  happy  tennination  of  his  joomey, 
might  quite  naturally  burst  into  tears. 

12.  brother.  Le.  retatum;  here,  nepiew,  as  m.  14»  jjot.  48. 
So  V.  15. 

18.  Jacob^  beinj;  now  grown  up.  it  is  erident  that  Laban  most 
have  parted  with  his  sister  (xby.  61)  more  than  20  years  brfore^ :  so 
the  delight  with  which  he  welcomed  her  son  is  quite  natoiaL 

li.  Laban,  satisfied  with  Jacob's  account  of  himself,  ^peets  him 
as  his  'bone'  and  his  'flesh':  cf.,  for  the  expression,  Jad.  iz.  2;  2 S. 
Y.  1,  six.  12, 13. 

15 — 80  (E,  except  w.  24,  29,  which  belong  to  P,  porhaps  also 
V.  28^).  '  In  this  maniage  with  two  sisters,  Jacob  b  no  model  for  Israel 
(Lev.  xviiL  18):  bat  it  was  at  least  not  of  his  own  choice:  one  of  the 
sisters  was  forced  upon  him  by  Laban's  craft,  so  that  the  marria^ 
has  the  aspect  of  a  Idaran  custom  rather  llian  of  a  Hebrew  one.  Whue 
however  toe  double  maniage  thus  finds  its  excuse  in  Laban's  deceit, 
the  etiiical  consideration  also  asserts  itsdf  that  Jacob's  own  baud 
on  Esau  and  Isaac  is  avenged  by  the  deception  which  he  himself  must 
now  suffer'  (Dillm.). 

15.  Laban's  offer  is  in  anpearance  disinterested:  but  it  is  no 
doubt  prompted  in  realit]^  by  the  observation  that  Jacob  was  a  skilful 
shepherd,  wnose  services  it  would  be  worth  while  to  retain. 

17.  tender.  Le.  ufeal^  opo.  to  the  lan^e,  black,  lustrous  eyes,  le- 
sembling  those  of  a  gazelle,  sucn  as  Orienti£  love. 

^  Indeed,  aoeordmg  to  P  (cf.  zzvi.  34),  more  than  40, — or,  aooordiBg  to  the 
coxnpntatioDB  of  Usiher  and  KoU  (p.  262),  77i— yean  before:  bat  see  the  Inirod.  1 8. 
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bat  Rachel  was  beantifal  and  wdl  finToiired.  18  And  Jacob  B 
loved  Rachel ;  and  he  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seren  yeaoi  for 
Bachel  thy  younger  daughter.  19  And  Laban  said.  It  is  better 
that  I  give  her  to  thee^  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another 
man :  abide  with  ma  20  And  Jacob  serred  seven  years  for 
Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  lore 
he  had  to  her.  21  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my 
wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I  may  go  in  unto  her. 
22  And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and 
made  a  feast  23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that  he 
took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to  him;  and  he 
went  in  unto  her.  |  24  And  Laban  gave  Zilpah  his  handmaid  p 
unto  his  daughter  Leah  for  an  handmaid.  |  26  And  it  came  to  b 
pass  in  the  morning  that,  behold,  it  was  Leah :  and  he  said  to 
Laban,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  did  not  I  serve 
with  tiiee  for  Rachel?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me? 
26  And  Laban  said,  It  is  not  so  done  in  our  place,  to  give  the 

beauiifiil.    Heb./air  tnybmi:  see  the  next  note. 

well  favoured.  Le.  aood-hoUng  (Heb.  fair  in  cupeet  or  hoke)^ 
handsome \  so  zzxiz.  6,  xU.  2,  al\  and  converselv  'ill  &voared,'  Gen. 
zlL  3f  'evilfavouredness,'  Dt  xvii.  1.  'Favour'^  in  Old  English  (see 
Aldis  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book^  8.v.)  meant  appearanoe^  affect,  look^ 
and  even  face  (ag.  Oymbeline^  v.  5.  93,  '  His  favour  is  fiuniliar  to 
me');  and  in  many  Eng.  dialects  'to  favour'  is  still  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  eeemy  appear  (Jos.  Wright's  JEnal.  Dialect  Diet.  8.V.). 

18.  /  wUl  serve  thee  seven  years  &c.  Jacob's  senrice  takes  the  place 
of  the  mdhar,  osuaQy  paid  to  ner  parents  for  a  bride  (see  on  xxxiv.  12\ 
The  custom  of  servmg  a  term  of  years  for  a  wife  is  said  to  be  still 
common  in  Syria.  Burckhardt  {Tramls  in  Byric^  p.  297  f.)  mentions 
a  case  Y&rj  similar  to  that  of  Jacob. 

19.  It  is  better  &c.  On  account,  viz.,  of  his  being  a  relation. 
Marriages  tending  to  break  down  the  family  connexion,  and  fiuoily 
influence,  were  viewed  with  disfavour. 

22.  a  feast.  The  marriage-feast  was  usually,  it  seems,  given  bjr  the 
bridc|;ioom  (Jud.  xiv.  10):  but  see  2  Esdr.  ix.  47;  Tob.  viii.  19;  Mt  xxii.  2. 

23—26.^  Thus  Jacob,  who  had  overreached  his  brother  and  deceived 
his  father,  is  now  overreached  himself.  Laban  takes  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  bride  (see  on  xxiv.  65)  was  brought  to  her  husband  veiled : 
but  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  how  the  disguise  could  be  carried 
successfully  through. 

21   for  an  handmaid.    Le.  as  a  female  slave  (xvi.  1).    So  v.  29, 

L  4,  7,  9,  10,  12,  18  and  always  (c£  on  xii.  16). 

26.    In  lig^t  'a  &ther  very  onien  objects  to  marrying  a  younger 
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younger  before  the  firstbont    27  Fulfil  tbe  week  of  this  one,  B 
and  we  will  give  thee  the  other  also  for  the  service  which  thou 
dialt  serve  witii  me  yet  seyen  other  years.    28  And  Jacob  did  so^ 
and  fulfilled  her  week:  |  and  he  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  to? 
wife.    29  And  lAban  gave  to  Bachel  his  daughter  Bilhah  his 
handmaid  to  be  her  handmaid.  |  30  And  he  went  in  also  onto  S 
Rachel,  and  he  loyed  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  awed 
with  hhn  yet  seven  other  years. 

daughter  before  an  elder'  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  201).  Bnt  of  courae 
Laban's  excuse  is  inadeoaate:  he  ought^  ii  it  really  eadsted,  to  have 
explained  the  custom  to  Jacob  before. 

27.  FuifU  the  week  of  this  one.  Do  not  break  the  marriage  off; 
complete  the  usual  round  of  wedding  festivities.  For  the  *  week/  see 
Jud.  xiv.  12 ;  Tob.  xL  18. 

28.  The  seven  days  being  over,  and  Jacob  having  agreed  to  Laban's 
proposal  to  serve  him  another  seven  years,  he  receives  Bachel  as  welL 

XXIX.  81— XXX.  24 
Th^  birth  of  Ja/c6K%  eleven  sons^  and  one  daughter. 

The  narrative  (in  the  main  J,  with  short  excerpts  from  B)  is  brief,  the 
principal  aim  of  both  writers  being  simply  to  explain  the  names.  The  eiq^lana- 
tions  maj  in  one  or  two  cases  be  correct:  but  in  most  cases  they  rest  merely 
apon  a»9<mance»  (as  explained  on  iv.  1)^:  it  must  also  remain  an  open  questioii 
whetiier  even  so  the  actual  origin  of  the  different  names  is  preserredy  and 
whether  the  explanations  offered  are  not  in  reality  popular  etymologies  c^  the 
names  of  the  tribes.  But  the  narrative  has  also  an  ethical  side :  it  illustoitei 
indirectly  the  evils  of  polygamy,  and  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  '  The  struggle  of  Bachel  and  Leah  for  their  husband  gives  us  a 
strange  pictu^  of  manners  and  morals,  but,  naturally,  must  not  be  judged  by 
our  standard'  (Payne  Smith):  at  the  same  time,  in  so  fiu*  as  tbe  temper  and 
attitude  of  Bachel  are  omoemed,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Leah  was  not  the 
wife  of  Jacobs  choice,  but  had  been  f<Htsed  by  fraud  into  what  was  really 
Bachel's  rightful  place  in  his  housa 

31  And  the  Lobd  saw  that  Leah  was  hated,  and  he  opened  J 
her  womb :  bnt  Bachel  was  barren.    32  And  Leah  conoeiyed, 

81 — 86.    Leah  bears  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah. 
81.    hated.    The  word  is  to  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense 
=  le88  loved  (of.  v.  30):  similarly  Dt  jod.  15;  Mt.  vi.  24. 

^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  margins  of  BY.  do  not  state  the  meanings  of  the 
sererai  names,  bnt  (as  on  iv.  1,  25)  mention  merely  the  Heb.  words  which  they 
resemble  in  sound. 
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and  bore  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Reuben :  for  she  said,  j 
Because  the  Lord  ^hath  locked  upon  my  afBiction ;  for  now  my 
husband  will  love  ma  33  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said,  Because  the  Lord  'hath  heard  that  I  am  hated, 
he  hath  therefore  given  me  this  wm  also :  and  she  called  his 
name  'Simeon.  34  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  said,  Now  this  time  will  my  husband  be  ^joined  unto  me, 
because  I  have  borne  him  three  sons :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  LevL  35  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son :  and 
she  said,  This  time  will  I  'Upraise  the  Lord  :  therefore  she  called 
his  name  ^Judah ;  and  she  left  bearing. 

XXX.    1  And  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  E 
children,  Rachel  envied  her  sister ;  and  she  said  unto  Jacob, 
Give  me  children,  or  else  I  dia    2  And  Jacob's  anger  was 
kindled  against  Rachel :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's  stead,  who 

^  Heb.  Toah  heonyi,  '  Heb.  $hama,  *  Heb.  Skimeon*  *  From  the 

root  lav<iK  '  From  the  Heb.  hodah.  *  Heb.  Jehudah, 

32.  Beubm,  The  word  siffnifies,  in^  apuearanoe,  Behold  (plur.) 
a  9on!  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  tae  real  meaning  of  the 
name.  Here,  however,  the  name  is  stated  to  have  been  given  simply 
firom  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  rScA  b"myi,  'looked  upon  my 
affliction' :  cf.  1 S.  i.  11  fof  the  childless  IJannah),  Luke  i.  48;  and  often 
with  the  accns.  ('see/  'oehold'),  as  ch.  zzxi.  42;  Ex.  iii.  7 ;  Ps.  iz.  13. 

33.  Simeon.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  following  names,  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  marg.  of  the  RV.  It  has  been  supposed 
(yf.  R.  Smith,  Jaum,  qf  Phil  ix.  80,  96,  and  others)  that  *  Simeon' 
is  really  an  animal  name,  the  word  being  akin  to  the  .Arab,  sim^u,  which 
denotes  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  hyaena  \ 

34.  be  joined.  Heb.  villdvehf  from  Idvdh,  to  join.  The  name  is 
similarly  played  upon  in  Num.  xviii.  2.  For  conjectures  respecting  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  name,  see  Levi  in  DB, 

35.  The  same  apparent  connexion  with  the  Heb.  word  for  to  praise 
(or,  better,  to  acknowledge^  thank  \  Ps.  ix.  1,  and  frequently)  forms  tiie 
starting-point  of  the  blessing  in  xlix.  8. 

XJl&.  1 — 8.  ^  Bilhah,  Rachel's  female  slave  (xxix.  29),  bears 
Dan  and  Naphtali. 

1.  Rachel,  discontented  and  envious,  petulantly  reproaches  Jacob 
for  her  childlessness. 

2.  in  Ood^s  stead.  Who  is  the  author  of  life,  and  is  alone  able 
to  grant  such  a  request.  The  same  phrase  recurs  in  L  19:  <£  also 
2  K.  V.  7. _^ 

^  Many  Heb.  proper  names  are  animal  names:  e.g.  Rachel,  'ewe';  Jael, 
'moontain-goat';  iTonah,  *doYe*;  Shaphan,  'rook-rabbit.'  See  the  Ust  in  Gray's 
Beh.  Proper  Namei  (1896),  p.  88  ff. ;  or  EncB.  Nahbs,  §  68. 

D.  18 
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hath  withheld  firom  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb?    3  And  8he£ 
said,  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah,  go  in  mito  her;  that  she  may 
bear  npon  my  knees,  and  I  also  may  ^obtain  children  l^  h^:  { 
4  And  she  gave  him  BUhah  her  handmaid  to  wife :  and  Jacob/ 
went  in  unto  her.    5  And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  a 
son.  I  6  And  Rachel  said,  Qod  hath  'judged  me,  and  hath  also  E 
heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son:  therefore  called  she  his 
name  Dan.  |  7  And  Bilhah  Rachel's  handmaid  conceived  again,  / 
and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.    8  And  Rachel  said,  Wiih  ^mighty 
wrestlings  have  I  *  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  have  prevailed : 
and  she  called  his  name  Naphtali    9  When  Leah  saw  that  she 
had  left  bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  handmaid,  and  gave  her  to 
Jacob  to  wifa    10  And  Zilpah  Leah's  handmaid  bare  Jacob 
a  son.    11  And  Leah  said,  ^Fortunate  I  and  she  called  his  name 

>  Heb.  he  huOded  by  her,  *  Heb.  dan,  he  jadgecL  '  Heb.  wr«»<ltii^ 

of  God.  «  Heb.  niphud^  he  wiesUecL  •  Heb.  WM  fortmei    Another 

xeftding  is,  Fortune  U  come* 

8.    Rachel  resorts  to  the  same  expedient  as  Sarah,  cL  zvi  2,  3. 

thai  she  may  bear  upon  my  knees.  A  fijB^.  expression  for,  that  I  may 
acknowledge  her  children  as  my  own:  ct  L  23,  and  Job  iiL  12.  An 
expression,  denoting  properly,  it  seems,  recognition  and  acceptance  by 
the  &ther,  and  metaphorically  adoption  by  another:  and  originating, 
it  is  probable,  in  the  castom,  once  widely  diffused  over  the  worlo, 
and  still,  it  is  stated,  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  of  the 
mother  being  actually  delivered  of  her  child  upon  the  father's  knees, — 
the  latter,  by  so  receiving  it,  owning  it  symbolically  as  his  legitimate 
offspriuji^  (see  Stade,  ZATW.  1886,  p.  148,  in  a  discussion  of  this 
expression). 

may  be  builded  up  from  her.    See  on  xvL  2. 

6.  judged  me.  And  (ss  is  implied)  given  me  my  dua  A  common 
usage :  see  e.g.  Ps.  xxvi  1,  xliii.^  1. 

Atfori  my  voice.    As  Ps.  xviii.  6,  oL 

8.  With  mighty  wrestlings.  Ilie  lit  rendering  (see  marg.)  being 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  explained  on  xjdiL  6. 
Others,  however,  explain  '  with  wrestlings  for  God,'  Le.  '  to  win  his 
favour  and  blessing'  (Tuch,  Del,  Dillm.,  uunkel). 

0 — ^13.  I^lpah,  Leah's  female  slave  (xxix.  24),  bears  Gad  and 
Asher. 

11.    The  Heb.  text  has  1  J?  '  With  fortune !'  (lxx.  h  rixo)  =  *  For- 
tunatel'    The  Massorites  direct  the  Heb.  letters  to  be  read  as  thouj  ~ 
they  were  two  words  "^J^^?  'Fortune  is  come'  (so  Targg.  and  PesL" 
the  general  sense  remaining  the  same.    Gad  is  the  name  of  an  old 
Semitic  god  of  fortune,  mentioned  particularlv  in  Aramaic  inscriptions 
from  I^auran  and  Pahnyra,  and  also  once  in  me  OT.  (Is.  Ixv.  11  &V.): 
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^Gad  12  And  Zilpah  Leah's  handmaid  bare  Jacob  a  second  aon.  J 
13  And  Leah  said,  'Happy  am  II  for  the  daughters  will  'call  me 
happy :  and  she  called  his  name  Asher.  14  And  Iteuben  went 
in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest^  and  fomid  ^mandrakes  in  the  field, 
and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  LeaL  Then  Rachel  said  to 
Leah,  Oiye  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrake&  15  And 
she  said  unto  her,  Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken 
away  my  husband?  and  wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's 
mandrakes  also?  And  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with 
thee  to-night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes.  16  And  Jacob  came 
from  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him, 

^  ThftI  Is,  Foriwu.  *  Heb.  With  my  happine$$!  *  Heb.  other,  to 

oall  hftppy.  *  Or,  looe-appUM 

the  name  is  also  preserved  in  Baal-gad,  the  name  of  a  place  at  the 
foot  of  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  cU.),  and  Migdal-ffad,  'tower  of  Gad,'  in 
Jadah  (ib.  xv.  37).  In  Syiiac  the  word  has  suii^  to  be  a  mere  appella- 
tive, yorteii^. 

18.  call  m$  kappjf.  For  the  word,  see  Ft.  mm,  28;  Gant  vi.  9 
(Heb.);  Jobxxix.  11  (Heb.);  Fs.  bcrii.  17  (RV.). 

14^21.    Leah  bears  Issaohar  and  Zebolun,  and  a  daughter,  DinaL 

li.    Beuben.    To  be  pictured  here  as  a  child  of  7  or  8. 

mandrakes.  The  mandrake  (Ok.  fiayhpayofHisi)  is  a  plant  (cf.  Tris- 
tram, NBB.  466—8;  Thomson,  L.  and  B.  u.  240  f)  of  the  same 
family  (Solanctceae)  as  the  potato,  growing  flat  on  the  ground;  its 
leaves  present  generally  the  appearance  of  a  large  primrose;  and  'the 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  quite  round,  yellow,  and  full  of 
soft  pulp.'  Both  the  fiuit  ana  the  roots  appear  (see  Tuch's  note)  to 
have  stimulating  qualities :  Greek  writers  speak  of  a  decoction  from 
the  roots  being  used  as  a  love  philtre;  and  the  fruit  is  still  considered 
in  the  East  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  to  promote  cod- 
ception.  These  tacts  explain  Rachel's  anxiety  to  obtain  some  of  those 
which  the  child  Reuben  had  gathered.  The  Heb.  name  is  akin  to  the 
Heb.  word  for  (sexual)  *love  (Ez.  xvL  8);  and  RVm.  is  thus  a  good 
explanatory  comment  on  the  littie-known  'mandrake.'  The  fruit  is 
ripe  in  May  (Tristram,  iLc),  which  is  just  the  time  of  'wheat-harvest' 
in  the  East. 

15.  tcJcen  away.  In  so  fur,  vis.,  as  Jacob  was  fonder  of  Rachel 
than  of  Leah. 

And  Bachd  said  &c.  Rachel  was  content  that  her  sister  should 
have  a  chance  of  another  son,  if  only  she  could  secure  some  of  the 
love-apples  for  herself 

16.  Leah  says  that  she  has  'hired'  Jacob  with  the  love-apples 
which  she  has  given  Rachel.  The  words  are  evidentiy  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  the  name  '  Issachar.' 

18—2 
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and  said.  Thou  must  oome  in  nnto  me ;  for  I  hare  sorely  hired  / 
thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes.   And  he  lay  with  her  that  nig^  | 
17  And  God  hearkened  nnto  Leah,  and  she  conodyed,  and^ 
bare  Jacob  a  fifth  son.    18  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  giren  me 
my  ^hire,  becanse  I  gave  my  handmaid  to  my  hnshand :  and  she 
called  his  name  Issachar.    19  And  Leah  conceiTed  again,  and 
bare  a  sixth  son  to  Jacob.     30  And  Leah  said,  God  hath 
endowed  me  with  a  good  dowry ;  |  now  will  my  hnsband  *dwdl  J 
with  me,  becanse  I  haye  Ixwne  him  six  sons :  |  and  she  called  B 
his  name  Zebnlon.    21  And  afterwards  she  hsre  a  daughter, 
and  called  her  name  Dinah.    22  And  God  remembered  Badid, 
and  God  hearkened  to  her,  and  op^ied  her  womb.    33  And  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son  >  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my 
reproach :  |  24  and  she  called  his  name  Joseph,  saying,  The  / 
Lord  'add  to  me  another  son. 

1  Heb.  taehar.  *  Heb.  tdbal,  he  dwelt  *  Heb.  jotcplL 

18.  Leah  sa^  here  that  Issachar  is  the  '  hire,'  or  payment,  which 
she  has  received  in  return  for  having  given  Jacob  her  m&id,  ^pah, — 
obviously  a  second  explanation  of  Ussachar'  (sdchar^*  lihre^'  o.  32,  or 
'payment,'  Jon.  i.  3). 

20.  Two  explanations  of  'Zebulnn.' 

endowed  me  with  a  food  dowry.  Neither  the  verb  nor  the  (cognate) 
subst.  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  01\  (except  in  proper  names,  dAJozabad, 
Zebediah,  Zabdi  =  Z^)edee) :  the  subst.  (z^bea)  occurs  in  Syriac,  of 
Represent  given  to  the  bnde  by  her  father. 

dwell.  Zdbal  occurs  only  here;  but  this  is  the  traditional  ex- 
planation of  it  (Aq.,  Targ.,  Jerome:  rf.  Pesh.  'will  adhere  to  me')^ 
It  expresses  the  second  etymology  of  'Zebulun.' 

21.  Dinah.  The  writer  oners  no  explanation  of  this  name, 
though  it  might  naturally  be  interpreted  as  signifying  judgement 
(c£  'Dan'). 

22 — 24.  Bachel's  long-deferred  hopes  are  at  length  accomplished; 
and  she  bears  a  son,  Joseph. 

22.  remembered.    C£  1  S.  i.  19. 

23.  24.  Two  explanations  of  'Joseph,'  one  (E:  notice  God)  from 
'daaph,  to  take  away ;  and  the  other  (J:  notice  Jehovah)  from  ydeaph, 
to  add. 

23.    my  reproach.    Cf.  Luke  i.  25. 

1  Some  ABsyriologistB  (bat  not  Mr  Ball)  have  advooated  lately  the  read,  will 
exaU  or  honour  (see  Lex.,  p.  259'* ;  EneB.  iv.  5386).  It  is  true,  zdbal  iB  not  known 
to  oeoor  in  the  other  Bemitio  langnages  with  the  meaning  dweU:  bat  Heb.  has 
other  roots  peooliar  to  itself;  the  Ass.  gab&la  means  ooomionly  to  carry,  hring  (e.g. 
brioks),  and  the  evidence  that  it  means  also  ioUftvp,at  exalt,  seems  at  preaent  to 
be  questionable. 
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XXX.  26— 4a 

How  Ldbcm  eandndes  a  new  (agreement  wiA  Jaeobf  and 

how  Jacob  circumvents  it. 

Jacob,  baying  now  been  in  Laban's  service  for  14  yean  (xxiz.  20, 30X  oraTCB 
permission  to  return  home  to  his  father.  Laban,  r^actant  to  part  with  a 
serrant^  who,  as  he  admits  (o.  27''),  has  served  him  well,  invites  him,  with  a 
show  of  liberality,  to  name  the  terms  on  which  he  will  continue  in  his  service. 
Jacob  thereupon  proposes  an  arrangement,  by  which,  ostensibly,  he  will  gain 
little  or  nothing,  and  with  which,  therefore,  Laban  immediately  doses  {w,  26 — 
34),  but  which,  it  soon  appears,  his  son-in-law  knows  how  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  {w.  35—43). 

26  And  it  came  to  paas^  when  Rachel  had  borne  Joseph,  that  j 
Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  S^id  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto  mine 
own  place,  and  to  my  country.  26  Give  me  my  wives  and  my 
children  for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go :  for  thou 
knowest  my  service  wherewith  I  have  served  thee.  27  And 
Laban  said  unto  him,  If  now  I  have  found  &vour  in  thine  eyes^ 
tarry :  for  I  have  divined  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake.  28  And  he  said,  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will 
give  it.  29  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  knowest  how  I  have 
served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  hath  fieured  with  me.  30  For  it 
was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  hath  ^increased 
unto  a  multitude ;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  'whithersoever 
I  turned :  and  now  when  shall  I  provide  for  mine  own  house 
also?  31  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee?  And  Jacob 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  aught :  iF  thou  wilt  do  this  thing 

^  Heb.  broken  forth.  '  Heb.  at  my  foot. 

27.  divined.  The  word  found  in  xliv.  5, 15,  and  meaning  properly 
to  iAserve  omens:  used  here,  it  seems,  in  the  metapL  sense  of  perceive 
by  careful  observation  (cf.  1  E.  zx.  33, — ^though  there  RVm.  is  prob. 


28.  Laban  offers  to  give  him  whatever  wages  he  may  demand. 

29.  30.  Jacob  does  not  deny  that  he  has  been  useful  to  Laban, 
but  urges  that  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  own  interests. 

30.  increased  abundantly  (1  CL  xxii.  5,  8).    Of.  on  xxviii.  14. 

whithersoever  I  turned.  For  the  Heb.  idiom  employed  (lit  'accord- 
ing to  mv  foot,' — ^i.e.  wherever  it  turned),  see  Job  icviii.  11  (RV.  *at 
his  heels'),  Is.  xli.  2  (RV.  2nd  marg.). 

31 — 34.  Jacob's  offer  to  Laban:  he  will  serve  him  for  nothing, 
if  he  will  agree  to  the  following  arrangement:  Jacob  will  remove  fix)m 
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for  me,  I  will  again  feed  thy  flock  and  keep  it  32  I  will  pass  J 
through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from  thence  every  speckled 
and  spotted  one,  and  every  black  one  among  the  sheep,  and  the 
spotted  and  speckled  among  the  goats :  and  0/  auch  shall  be  my 
hire.  33  So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me  hereafter, 
when  thou  shalt  come  concerning  my  hire  that  is  before  thee : 
every  one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats,  and 
black  among  the  sheep,  that  if  found  with  me  shall  be  counted 
stolen.  34  And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it  might  be 
according  to  thy  word.  35  And  he  removed  that  day  the 
he-goats  that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she- 
goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  every  one  that  had  white 
in  it^  and  all  the  black  ones  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  his  sons ;  36  and  he  set  three  days'  journey 

the  flocks  under  his  charge  all  the  animals  of  abnormal  colour  (Le. 
the  parti-coloured  goats,  and  the  black  sheep) ;  and  having  done  this 
will  take  as  his  wages  only  the  animals  so  marked,  which  are  bom 
afterwards  of  those  which  remain  with  him.  Laban,  supposing  that, 
under  the  conditions  proposed,  these  will  be  few  or  none^  at  once 
closes  with  the  offer. 

32.  ef^^ery  black  one  among  the  sheep  &c.  The  sheep  bein^  as 
a  rule,  white  (Cant.  iv.  2,  vi.  6),  while  the  goats  (cf.  v,  35)  were  usually 
dark-coloured  or  black  (Cant.  iv.  1). 

33.  (jMsteer.  In  a  forensic  sense  =  bear  witnees.  So  Dt  ziz.  18 
(RV.  'testified'),  1  S.  xiL  3  (RV.  'witness');  Ex.  xx.  16  (lit.  *Thou 
shalt  not  answer  against  thy  neighbour  as  a  false  witness'). 

for  me.  Against  me :  Le.  there  will  be  nothing  whatever  to  allege 
against  my  honesty. 

concerning.  Better,  to  view:  lit.  upon  or  omt,  Le.  to  come  (and 
look)  over. 

every  one  thai  is  not  &c.  Le.  all  black  ^ats,  and  all  white  sheep, 
bom  after  this  arrangement  is  concluded,  if  found  in  his  possession, 
will  ipso  facto  be  proved  to  have  been  stolen. 

34.  Laban,  gratified  at  such  apparently  advantageous  terms, 
closes  with  them  at  once. 

35.  36.  Laban,  for  greater  security,  removes  all  the  animals  of 
abnormal  colour  (the  parti-coloured  goats,  and  the  black  sheep)  firom 
the  flocks  himself ;  and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  places  three  days' 
journey  between  them  and  the  normally  coloured  Ammi^lii  (black  goats 
and  white  sheep)  left  with  Jacob. 

35.  ringstraked.  I.e.  streaked  (as  we  should  now  say:  so  v.  37 
streaks  for  strokes)  with  rings, — though  there  is  no  philological  reason 
for  limiting  the '  streaks'  to  such  as  were  ringnshaped. 
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betwixt  himself  and  Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  J 
floduL    37  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  fresh  ^poplar,  and  of  the 
ahnond  and  of  the  plane  tree ;  and  peeled  white  strakes  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.    38  And  he 
set  the  rods  which  he  had  peeled  over  against  the  flocks  in  the 
gutters  in  the  watering  troughs  where  the  flocks  came  to  drink ; 
and  they  conceived  when  they  came  to  drink.    39  And  the 
flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  the  flocks  brought  forth 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted.    40  And  Jacob  separated 
the  lambs,  [and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ringstraked  R 
and  all  the  black  in  the  flock  of  Laban ;]  and  he  put  his  own  J 
droves  apart,  and  put  them  not  unto  Lahan's  flock.    41  And  it 
came  to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  of  the  flock  did  conceive, 

^  Or,  f  tofos  %Tt% 

36.  UmnHf'  lzx.,  Sam.  thim,  i.e.  his  sons.  As  the  text  stands, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  Laban  was  with  his  sons. 

37 — 42.    The  three  devices  by  which  Jacob  outwits  his  unde. 

(1)  37 — 30.  Jacob  places  parti-ooloured  rods  in  £ront  of  the 
ewes  at  the  time  when  mey  conceived,  so  that  they  bore  in  eon- 
sequence  parti^^olouied  young'. 

37.  poplar.  Heb.  hbneh^  also  Hos.  iv.  13.  The  Arab,  lubnd^ — 
so  called  (Ges.  Del)  from  its  exuding  the  mitt-like  gum  [Arab,  kbm, 
milk]  called  storax, — ^the  storcuc-tree  (so  ux.  here),  makes  £Vm.  very 
probable  (cfl  Poflab  in  DB.). 

38.  (H)er  against.    Le.  opposite  to.    Better,  in  front  of. 

in  tie  gutters  (Ex.  ii.  16  'troughs').  In  the  WB^er-troughs  (xxiv.  20) 
is  in  any  case  in  apposition,  and  perhaps  an  explanatory  ^loss. 

(2)  40.  JacoD  separates  the  spotted  lambs  and  kids  thus  pro- 
ducedf  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  but  arranges  that  the  latter  should 
nevertheless,  while  feeding,  have  them  in  view,  so  that  when  the  ewes 
conceived,  there  should  be  a  further  tendency  to  bear  spotted  young. 
This  at  least  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  verse  as  it  stands; 
but  it  is  indistinctly  expressed:  and  most  modem  scholars  (Del, 
DiUm.,  &c.)  consider  that  the  words  'and  set... of  Laban'  are  a  gloss, 
in  which  case  the  verse  will  merely  state  that  the  narti-coloured 
young,  produced  as  described  in  vy.  37 — 39,  were  carefully  kept  apart 
from  those  of  normal  colour,  which  Jacob  was  tending,  and  which 
would  of  course  be  Laban's. 

(3)  41,  42.    Jacob  set  up  the  peeled  rods  only  when  the  stronger 

^  The  physiological  principle  inyolved  is  well  established,  and,  as  Bochart 
shewed  {Hieroz,  n.  c.  49:  i.  p.  619  fl.,  ed.  Bosenm.),  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  applied,  fox  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  particular  ooloon  in 
horses  and  dogs  (Oppian,  Kynegetiea,  i.  327  fl.,  858—6).  According  to  an  aathority 
quoted  by  Delitzsch,  cattle-breeders  now,  in  order  to  seenn  white  lambe,  snrromid 
tiie  dxinking'trotighs  with  white  objects. 
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that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  flock  in  the  J 
gattersf,  that  they  might  conceive  among  the  rods;  42  bat  wh«i 
the  flock  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were 
Laban's,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's.  43  And  the  man  increaaed 
exceedingly,  and  had  large  flocks,  and  maidservants  and  men- 
servants,  and  camels  and  asses. 

ewes  were  about  to  conceive;  he  thus  seemed  all  the  strongest  Mii'miJa 
for  himself  ^ 

43.  The  result  of  these  ingenious  devices  was  that  Jacob's  pos- 
sessions increased  {jd,  30}  immensely. 

Chapter  XXXL 
Jcuidb's  return  Jrom  ffaran, 

Jacob  leaves  Laban,  taking  with  him  his  fiunily  and  cattle,  ve.  1 — 21; 
Laban'8  pannit  of  Jacob,  99,  22 — ^26 ;  the  parley  between  them,  and  mntoal 
recriminations,  w,  26 — 44 ;  the  doable  agreement  concluded  finally  between 
them,  00.  45—64 ;  retom  of  Labau  to  Qaran,  0.  55. — In  90. 1^44  the  main 
narratiTe  is  E,  only  part  of  o.  18  being  from  P,  and  tw.  1,  3,  with  poasibly  one 
or  two  venes  besideB,  from  J.  Independently  of  the  nse  of  €hd  in  iw.  7,  9, 
11, 16,  24, 42,  and  some  other  stylistic  features,  it  is  pardcolarly  notloealde 
that  the  account  giren  in  this  chapter  of  Laban's  arrangement  with  Jacob, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  consequences  were  evaded  by  Jacob,  differs 
from  that  given  in  ch.  xxz. :  in  zzzL  7 — 12,  41,  Jacob  says  liiat  Laban  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  arbitrarily  changing  his  wages,  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
benefit  himself,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  ch.  xxz. ;  and  farther,  that  the 
effect  of  the  change  had  each  time  been  fnutrated,  not  (as  in  xxx.  37 — 42)  by 
his  own  ingenious  contrivances,  bat  by  the  dispositions  of  providence  (xxxL  S,  9) : 
ch.  XXX.  gives  J's  representation  of  the  transactions,  ch.  xxxi  gives  that  of  B. 
It  follows,  from  this  difference  between  the  sources  of  the  two  narratives,  that 
xxxL  6\  7 — ^9, 12,  24,  29  does  not  express,  or  imply.  Divine  approval  of  the 
artifices  described  in  xxx.  31—42.    On  w,  45—54,  see  p.  287. 


1  And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sonSi  saying,  j 
Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  faHier^s,  and  of 
that  which  was  our  fiatiier's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  ^glory.  | 

^  Or,  wealth 

XXXT.    1—^.    The  reasons  which  decided  Jaoob  to  leave  Laban 

1.    The  unfriendly  remarks  of  Laban's  sons  (tool  35). 

glory.    I.e.  wealth :  cf.  Is.  z.  3,  Ixvi.  12 ;  Nan.  ii.  9 ;  Ps.  xlix.  16. 

1  Symm. ,  for  strong  and  feehU^  has,  respectively,  vfMiiifM  and  S\fft/m  (whence 
Ynlg.  primo  tempore  and  urotina;  similarly  Onk.);  and  the  paraphiase  is  very 
probablT  a  oorreot  one;  the  stronger  ewes  lambing  in  winter,  and  the  weaker  in 
spring  (Oolam.  RB.  m.  8;  Varro,  RR,  n.  2  §  18 ;  Pliny,  HN.  ym.  §  187). 
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2  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  B 
not  toward  him  as  beforetime.  |  3  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Jacob,  j 
Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  &therB^  and  to  thy  kindred ;  and  I 
will  be  with  thee.  |  4  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  s 
Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock,  5  and  said  unto  them,  I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  toward  me  as  beforetime ; 
but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  befen  with  me.  6  And  ye  know 
that  with  all  my  power  I  have  served  your  fieiiher.  7  And  your 
father  hath  deceiyed  me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten  times ;  but 
God  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  ma  8  If  he  said  thus,  The 
speckled  shall  be  thy  wages ;  then  all  the  flock  bare  speckled : 
and  if  he  said  thusy  The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  wages ;  then 
bare  all  the  flock  ringstraked.  9  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  the 
cattle  of  your  fetther,  and  given  them  to  me.  10  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  Ihe  time  that  the  flock  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the  he-goats  which  leaped 
upon  the  flock  were  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled.  11  And 
the  angel  of  God  said  unto  me  in  the  dream,  Jacob :  and  I  said. 
Here  am  I.  12  And  he  said,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  see, 
931  the  he^goats  which  leap  upon  the  flock  are  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled :  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doeth 
unto  thee.    13  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou  anointedst 

2.    The  dissatisfaction  visible  in  Laban's  fiu^e  (cf.  v.  5). 
8.    The  consciousness  that  Jehovah  sanctions  his  departure. 
4 — 13.    Jacob  explains  his  position  to  his  wives. 

6.  Th^  themselves  (the  pron.  ye  is  emphatic)  can  testify  that  he 
has  served  Laban  well  (cf.  zzx.  26^,  29). 

7 — 9.  Laban's  mgratitude.  He  repeatedly  changed  Jacob's  wages, 
in  the  hope  of  serving  his  own  ends;  but  each  time  the  flocks  bore 
young  just  of  the  kind  of  which  his  wages  were  to  be :  the  increase 
of  his  wealth  had  thus  been  by  God's  appointment.  The  tenses  in 
t7. 8  are  all  frequentative,  and  describe  what  happened  habitually.  The 
verses,  it  is  evident  (cf.  the  remarks  above),  give  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  course  of  events  from  zxx.  32—^2. 

7.  deceived.  Lit.  mocked;  viz.  by  taking  advantafi;e  of  me  (Jer.iz.5). 

10 — 12.  Jacob  had  learnt  by  a  dream  that  the  birth  of  the  parti- 
coloured young  was  by  God's  appointment  in  compensation  (t^.  12  end) 
for  Laban's  treatment  of  him. 

10.  grisled.  Patched  (i.e.  black,  with  patches  of  white) — ^perhaps 
meaning  properly  hail-marked^  spotted  as  if  by  hail :  so  v.  12 ;  Zecn. 
vi.  3, 6  (oi  horses).  Nearly  the  same  word  is  used  similarly  in  Syriac. 
*  Grisled'  (now  spelt  grizzled)  means  grey  (Fr.  gris). 
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a  pillar,  where  thou  Towedst  a  tow  nnto  me:  now  arisen  get  J 
thee  oat  from  this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy  nattvity. 

14  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Is  there 
yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  fieither^s  house! 

15  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers?  for  he  hath  sold  qs, 
and  hath  also  quite  devoured  ^our  money.  16  For  all  the 
riches  which  God  hath  taken  away  from  our  fokther,  that  is  oiuns 
and  our  children's :  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto 
thee,  do.  17  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives 
upon  the  camels;  18  and  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  |  and  all  ? 
his  substance  which  he  had  gathered,  the  cattle  of  his  getting, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  Paddan-aram,  for  to  go  to  Isaac  his 
fiftther  unto  the  land  of  Canaan.  |  19  Now  Laban  was  gone  to  b 

^  Or,  the  price  paid  for  ui 

13.  God  identifies  Himself  with  the  God  whom  Jacob  had  seen  «l 
Bethel  (zxviii.  18,  20—22),  and  bids  him  return  to  Canaan.  The  verae 
coheres  badly  with  w.  10,  12;  for  w.  10,  12  clearly  describe  some- 
thing which  happened  in  the  past,  whereas  v.  13  as  clearly  describes 
something  belonging  to  the  present  occasion  (c£  v.  3).  It  mav  be  that 
originally  w.  10,  12  stood  in  E  in  a  different  comiezion,  luid  that  v.  13 
was  the  immediate  sequel  to  «.  11  (with  *a  dream,' — ^Le.  a  recent 
dream, — ^for  'the  dream/  as  the  Heb.  equally  permits). 

14 — 16.  His  wives  consent :  their  &ther  has  behaved  towards  them 
unnaturally,  and  treated  them  as  aliens. 

14.  1$  there  yet  &c.  They  have  nothing  more  to  e^roect  from  their 
father, — ^in  addition  viz.  to  what  they  may  have  received  from  him  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage.  Or  the  Heb.  may  be  rendered,  Haw  we  eHU 
any  portion  or  inheritance  in  &c.?  in  which  case  the  words  will  be  an 
expression  of  emphatic  repudiation:  cf  2  S.  xx.  1;  1  E.  xii.  16. 

15.  strangers.    Foreigners,  or  aliens :  cf.  on  xvii.  12. 

sold  us.  See  xxix.  20,  27.  The  word  is  however  used  here  with 
some  bitterness,  implying  that  Laban  no  longer  o?m8  even  the  ties  of 
relationship. 

our  money.  Or,  our  price  (Ex.  xxi.  35  Heb.),  Le.  the  price  received 
for  us,  the  gains  accruing  to  him  from  Jacob's  fourteen  years'  service, 
some  part  of  which  he  would,  if  generous,  have  naturally  allowed  his 
daughters. 

16.  that  is  ours  &0.  There  is  consequently  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  with  thee. 

17—21.    Jacob's  flight. 

18.  Noticei  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  the  marks  of  Fs  style : 
'substance'  and  'gathered'  (xiL  5,  xxxvL  6),  'getting'  (xxxvL  6),  and 
'Paddan-aram'  fxxv.  20). 

19.  Sheep-snearing  was  an  occasion  for  some  festivity  (1  S. 
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Bhear  his  sheep :  and  Rachel  stole  the  ^teraphun  that  were  her  B 
fother'a    20  And  Jacob  'stole  away  unawares  to  Laban  the 
Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled.    21  So  he  fled  with 
all  that  he  had ;  and  he  rose  np,  and  passed  oyer  'the  River, 
and  set  his  fiftce  toward  the  mountain  of  Gilead. 

22  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was 
fled.  23  And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after 
him  seven  days'  journey ;  and  he  oyertook  him  in  the  mountain 
of  QUead.    24  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream 

^  Bee  TT.  80,  84,  Jndg.  xvii.  6,  1  Sam.  xiz.  18,  and  Hos.  iii.  4.  >  Heb.  itdU 

the  heart  of  Laban  the  Aramean.  '  That  is,  (he  Enphratee. 

2,  8,  11 ;  2  S.  ziii.  23),  and  might  natmally,  if  the  flocks  were  large, 
last  for  seyeral  days. 

t&nj^Um.  Images,  with  at  least  a  head  resembling  that  of  a  man 
(1  S.  XIX.  13,  16),  which  were  venerated  by  the  less  spiritnal  Hebrews, 
apparently  as  a  kind  of  household  god,  or  Penates  (cf.  1  S.  /.  e.^  and 
the  concern  of  Laban  here  at  their  loss),  and  were  likewise  consulted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oracles  (2iech.  z.  2,  and  eep.  Ez.  xxi.  21): 
the  regard  m  which  they  were  popularly  held  is  apparent  also  from  the 
narrative  of  Jud.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14 — 20,  and  from  Uos.  iii.  4.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  is  obscure.  Kachel,  by  taking  her  father's  teraphim, 
hoped,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  canr  with  her  into  Canaan  the  good 
foi^une  of  her  paternal  home  (Ewald). 

20.  Jacob  duped  Laban:  Ut.  stole  Laban' s  heart  (i.e.  hie  under- 
standing: Hos.  vii.  11  KVm. ;  Jer.  v.  21  RVm.) :  so  v.  26,  2  S.  xv.  6. 

Cf.  jcAiiTTfiv  v6w\  and  (t;.  27)  Kkiirreiv  rcva. 

21.  the  River,  Le.  the  Euphrates,  '  the  rivet,'  kw  iioxiiv,  to  the 
Hebrews  (cf  on  xv.  18);  in  RV.,  when  this  is  the  meaning,  the  word 
bemg  printed  with  a  capital  R  (e.g.  Jos.  xxiv.  2;  1  E.  iv.  21,  24;  Is. 
viii.  7,  xi.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).    Haran  was  N.  of  the  Euphrates  (on  xi.  31). 

mountain  qf  Oilead.  Or]  hill  ooontry  qf  Oilead  (as  Dt  iii.  12). 
Gilead  was  the  rou^h  and  rugged,  but  finely-wooded  and  picturesque 
region  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  extending  from  the  Yarmuk  (a  little  S.  of 
the  Sea  of  Gennesareth)  on  the  N.,  to  the  vale  of  Hesnbon  (a  little 
N.  of  the  Dead  Sea)  on  the  S.,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  or  '  nalves' 
(ct  Dt  iii.  12 :  Jos.  xii.  2, 5,  xiii.  31),  by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Jabbok 
(now  the  2!erkd :  see  on  xxxii.  22). 

22 — ^25.    Laban  pursues  Jacob,  and  overtakes  him  in  Oilead. 

22.  23.  The  distance  from  Qaran  to  Gilead, — some  350  miles, — 
is  much  more  than  a  seven-days'  march,  or  even,  for  a  party  like 
Jacob's,  traveUing  with  flocks,  than  a  ten-days'  march.  No  doubt  the 
narrator  'underestimated  the  required  time'  (CarpcDter). 

23.  brethren.    La  kinsfolk;  so  tw.  25,  32,  37,  46,  54.    Cf  xiii.  8. 

24.  Laban,  the  night  before  (v.  42  end)  he  overtakes  Jacob,  'as  if 
an  evil  conscience  preyed  secretly  upon  him'  (Ewald,  Hist.  L  356),  is 
warned  in  a  dream  Qcf  xx.  3)  not  to  do  him  any  harm. 
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of  the  m^t,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  tfaon  £ 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  25  And  Laban  came  up 
with  Jacob.  Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  moontain : 
and  Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  monntain  of  Gilead. 
26  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What  hast  then  done,  tibat  them 
hast  stolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daoghters 
as  captives  of  the  sword  ?  27  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  ^steal  away  from  me ;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  noigfat 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  taln^  and 
with  harp ;  28  and  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  ?  now  hast  thou  done  foolishly.  29  It  is  in  the  power 
of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt :  but  the  God  of  your  &ther  spake 
unto  me  yestemi^t^  saying.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  30  And  now,  though 
thou  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after 

^  Heb.  did$t  steal  me. 

either  good  or  bad.    See  on  zziy.  50. 

25.  in  the  mountain.  I.e.  (see  v.  23)  the  mountain  of  Oflead, 
though  the  sequel  seems  to  remtire  a  different  one^  the  name  of  which 
has  a^identaUy  fallen  out:  Oacob  had  pitched  in  the  monntain  [of 

] ;  and  Laban  pitched  in  the  monntein  of  Gilead.'    What  name 

this  may  have  been  is,  of  course,  uncertain,  though  *  Mizpah'  (c£  v.  49) 
has  been  suggested. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  verse,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  vl  21, 
some  special  'mountain'  in  Gilead  is  intended.  The  name  Jd^  Jifdd 
attaches  at  present  to  a  lofty  part  of  the  rai^  about  8  miles  S.  of 
the  Jabbok,  from  the  summit  of  which,  Jebef^Oshd,  there  is  a  fine 
view  towards  both  Damascus  and  the  West  (Gonder,  HetA  and  Moab^ 
186 — 8);  bat  this  cannot  be  meant  here,  for  Jacob  does  not  cross  the 
Jabbok  till  zzzii.  23.  Ju  all  probability,  some  locality  on  the  NR  0/ 
Jebel  ^Ajhm  is  intended :  cf.  on  v.  49. 

26 — 30.  Laban,  with  tnie  Oriental  dissimulation  (cf.  iw.  14, 15), 
indignantly  reproaches  Jacob  with  having  stolen  away  with  his 
daughters,  as  though  they  were  captives  ^eu  in  war,  and  without 
havmg  given  him  an  opportunity  of  dismis8ing[  them  with  a  |)arting 
feast,  and  other  natural  marks  of  affection :  still,  under  the  circum- 
stances {w,  29,  30^),  he  will  let  this  pass;  but  why  has  he  stolen  his 
teraphim  ? 

28.  sons.    Le.  grandsons:  cf.  v.  43  Heb.  ^'children'),  xxix.  5. 

29.  to  do  you  hurt.  It  may  be  inferrea  therefore  that  Laban's 
party  was  more  numerous  than  Jacob's. 

qf  your  father.  Isaac.  Jacob's  ancestral  God  is  contrasted  im- 
plicitly with  ihe  god  of  Laban  (cf.  v.  42,  and  esp.  v.  53). 

30.  And  now  thou  art  gone,  because  thou  sore  longest  &c.    Jacob 
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thy  fitther's  house,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?  E 
31  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban,  Because  I  was 
afiraid :  for  I  said,  Lest  thou  shouldest  take  thy  daughters  from 
me  by  force.  32  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  he 
shall  not  live :  before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine 
with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  them.  33  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent^  and 
into  Leah's  tent^  and  into  the  tent  of  the  two  maidservants ; 
but  he  found  them  not  And  he  went  out  of  Leah's  tent,  and 
entered  into  Rachel's  tent  34  NoW  Rachel  had  taken  the 
teraphim,  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon 
them«  And  Laban  felt  about  aU  the  tent,  but  found  them  not 
35  And  she  said  to  her  &ther.  Let  not  my  lord  be  angry  that  I 
cannot  rise  up  before  thee ;  for  the  manner  of  women  is  upon 
ma  And  he  searched,  but  found  not  the  teraphim.  36  And 
Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered 
and  said  to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass?  what  is  my  sin,  that 
thou  hast  hotly  pursued  after  me  ?    37  Whereas  thou  hast  felt 

is  gone;  and  his  departure  may  be  excused  on  account  of  his  anxiety 
to  return  home:  so  Laban,  esp.  after  the  Divine  warning  (v.  29),  will 
say  no  more  about  that;  but  he  cannot  pass  so  lightly  over  the  theft 
of  his  gods. 

31 — 35.  In  reply  to  the  first  charge,  Jacob  was  afraid,  he  says, 
lest,  if  he  told  him,  he  wonld  retain  his  daughters  by  force;  in  reply 
to  the  second,  in  regard  to  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  innocent,  he 
boldly  challenges  Laban  to  find  the  teraphim.  Thereupon  Laban,  who 
had  before  (xxix.  23)  outwitted  Jacob,  is  in  his  turn  outwitted  by  his 
own  daughter. 

34.  fumitwre.  Saddle-litter  or  howdah^,^a  crated  frame,  with 
cushions  and  carpets  inside,  and  protected  by  an  awning  above,  fastened 
to  the  camel's  saddle,  such  as  is  still  often  used  by  women  travelling 
in  the  East  (Burckhardt^  Bedouins^  n.  85;  Doughty,  Arab.  Deserta,  L 
437,  n.  304). 

36 — 42.  Jacob,  emboldened  by  Laban's  failure  to  establish  his 
charge,  now  indignantlv  retorts  upon  his  father-in-law:  so  far  from 
having  misappropriated,  anything  of  Laban's  belongings,  he  has  on 
the  contrary  for  20  vears  spent  hmiself  unsparingly  in  hu  service;  and 
yet,  had  not  Providence  interposed  on  his  behuf,  Laban  would  have 
sent  him  away  a  beggar. 

37.  Jacob  views  the  accusation  about  the  teraphim  as  a  pretext 
for  searching  his  goods. 

^  The  Arab,  kwr  is  explained  by  thia  Uxda  word  in  a  gloee  on  Tartrfa,  L  89. 
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aboat  all  my  stuff,  what  hast  thon  foand  of  all  thy  hoaadiold^ 
stuff?  Set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy  brethr»[i,  that 
they  may  judge  betwixt  ns  two.  38  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  wifli  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their 
young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flocks  haye  I  not  eaten.  39  That 
which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the 
loss  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it^  whether  stolen  by 
day  or  stolen  by  night  40  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day  the  drou^t 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep  fled  from 
mine  eyes.  41  These  twenty  years  have  I  been  in  thy  house ; 
I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six 
years  for  thy  flock :  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  tuneai 
42  Except  the  God  of  my  &ther,  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  the 
Fear  of  Isaac,  had  been  with  me^  surely  now  hadst  thou  sent  me 
away  empty.  God  hath  seen  mine  afiBiddon  and  the  labour  of 
my  hands,  and  rebuked  thee  yesternight  43  And  Laban 
answered  and  said  unto  Jacob,  The  daughters  are  my  daughterB, 

30.  I  brought  not  unto  thee.  As  prooC  viz.,  of  what  had  happ^ied, 
in  which  case  the  shepherd  was  not  usually  held  responsible  (c£  Ex. 
xxii.  13).    But  Laban  Dad  been  an  exceptionally  ezactmg  master. 

40.  G£  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  In  the  East  the  absence  of  clouds  so 
promotes  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  that,  even  when  the 
days  are  hot^  the  nights  are  sometimes  very  cold  (c£  EG.  71). 

41.  /  eerved  thee  Sec  Gf.  Hos.  zii.  12  f.  (where  the  flight  and 
hardships  undergone  by  Jacob  are  contrasted  [read  But  for  And  in 
V.  13^]  with  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants  under  the  honouraUe 
guidance  of  a  prophet)  \ 

42.  the  Feair  qf  Iscmc.  I.e.  the  object  of  Isaac's  fear:  so  «.  53. 
The  title  is  api^arently  an  archaic  one;  the  word  'fear'  does  not  oocui 
elsewhere  in  this  sense  (Is.  viii.  13,  the  Heb.  word  is  di£ferait\ 

with  me.    On  my  side  (Ps.  cxxiv.  1,2):  lit  /or  m«  (Ps.  IvL  9). 

43.  44.  Unable  to  reply,  Laban  seelra  to  close  the  dispute  by  pro- 
posing a  treaty  of  friendsnip. 

43.  He  feigns  solicitude  for  his  daughters'  welfare:  aJl  Jacob's 
belonpngs,  he  says,  are,  in  a  sense,  his;  and  f&t  what  can  I  do  tkie 
day  K>r  theee  my  daughters,  or  for  their  children  t  he  must  part  with 

them,  and  does  not  know  how  they  will  be  treated. 

- —  -■ 

^  The  20  years  of  this  veree  are  manifestly  the  same  as  the  20  yeera  of  v.  38. 
The  strange  view  adopted  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  p.  178,  and  at  the  end  of 
OenesU  in  Bp  Ellicott's  CommenUiry,  that  they  are  different  (so  that  Jacob's  stay  in 
Haran  is  extended  to  40  years)  is  quite  oat  of  the  question:  nT*««nT  wonld  mean 
one. ..another  only  in  corUigwnu  and  eontriuted  sentenoes  {Lex.  p.  260^ lb;  for 
the  nse  here,  261^  41).  It  is  an  additional  improbability  that  the  SO  years  of  v.  88 
9xe,  npon  the  proposed  soheme,  interpolated  between  the  14  and  the  6  of  v.  tt. 
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and  the  children  are  my  children,  and  the  flocks  are  my  flocks,  E 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine :  and  what  can  I  do  this  day 
unto  these  my  daughters,  or  unto  their  children  which  they  have 
borne  ?    44  And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou ; 
and  let  it  be  for  a  witness  between  me  and  thea 

45 — 54.  The  treaty  between  Laban  and  Jacob.  Two  distinct  agreements 
are  entered  into  by  Laban  and  Jacob :  (1)  99.  46 — 50,  that  Jacob  will  in  no  way 
iU-treat  Laban's  daughters ;  (2)  w,  51 — 53,  that  neither  Laban  nor  Jacob  wiU 
{MUBs  the  heap  of  stones  thrown  up  as  a  landmark,  with  hostile  purpose,  towards 
the  other :  at  the  same  time,  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  names  OUead,  and 
Mvfp€ih,  The  narrative  is  clearly  composite ;  for,  if  examined  closely,  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  confused,  and  also  to  contain  doublets.  Thus  v.  46^  is  parallel  to 
9.  54,  V,  47^  to  «.  48\  9.  48^  to  w.  51,  62* ;  V.  49  comes  in  abruptly ;  the '  heap' 
and  the  'pillar'  are  mentioned  very  unsymmetrically  in  tv.  51,  52;  Jacob 
makes  both  in  w.  45,  46,  but  in  v.  51  Laban  says  that  he  has  made  them. 
No  doubt  the  incident  was  narrated  by  both  J  and  E,  with  probably  slight 
differences  of  detail ;  extracts  from  both  have  been  combined  by  the  redactor, 
but  either  imperfectly  adjusted  by  him,  or  (more  probably)  confused  by  the 
introduction  of  later  glosses.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  analysis, 
the  narrative  would  gain  greatly  in  clearness,  if  it  might  be  supposed  (with 
Dilhn.)  that  Jacob  in  v,  45  was  an  old  error  for  Laban}  (see  9.  51);  and  that  the 
words  bracketed  in  99.  51,  52  were  glosses.  We  may  then  refer  «9.  45,  51 — 54 
to  B,  and  w.  46—50  to  J. 

45  And  [Jacob]  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  np  for  a  pillar.  E 
I  46  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones ;  and  they  J 
took  stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  by  the 
heap.    47  And  Laban  called  it  ^ Jegar-sahadutha :  but  Jacob 

1  That  is,  The  heap  of  witneu,  in  Aramaic. 

46.  Jacob, — or  p^erhaps  originally  (see  v.  51)  Laban, — sets  up  a 
large  boiilder  (cf.  zzviii.  18),  as  a  '  stanmng-stone,'  or  pillar. 

46—50.  The  first  agreement  (J);  viz.  that  Jacob  will  not  ill-treat 
Labon's  daughters.  Of  this  agreement  the  heap,  constructed  by  Jacob's 
men,  is  the  witness. 

46.  brethren.    See  on  v.  23. 

eat.  As  a  mark  of  friendship, — or  perhaps  even,  as  in  17. 54,  as  part 
of  a  sacrificial  meaL  To  eat  bread  together  is  still  among  the  Arabs 
a  mark  of  firiendship,  or  of  the  termination  of  a  feud. 

47.  An  explanation  of  the  name  Gilead,  as  though  it  were  derived 
firom  the  cairn  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  present  occasion*. 

^  The  original  text  may  have  had  simply  np^l  ('and  he  took,'  Yii.  Laban),  to 
whioh  a  Boribe  sapplied  the  wrong  sabjeot  ipj^, 

*  In  xeality,  to  judge  from  Arabic,  <  Gilead'  will  have  meant  hard,  itrong,  the 
difltriot  being  bo  called  on  aooonnt  of  the  'hard,  impervious  Dolomitio  limestone, 
which  appears  in  the  ragged  grey  hills  round  the  Jabbok,  and  in  Jebel  *Ajliin, 
rising  on  an  average  1500ft.  above  the  sandstone'  (Oonder,  in  Smith,  DB,*  1.1191*), 
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called  it  ^Oaleed  48  And  Laban  said,  THob  heap  is  witness/ 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it 
caUed  Galeed :  49  and  ^Mizpahf  for  he  said,  The  Lord  watch 
between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  'absent  one  from  anoth^. 
50  If  thon  shalt  aflUct  my  danghters,  and  if  thou  shalt  take 
wives  beside  my  danghters,  no  man  is  witii  ns;  see,  Gk>d  is 
witness  betwixt  me  and  thea  |  61  And  Laban  said  to  Jacobs  £ 

1  That  ii,  Thi  heap  ofvfitnea,  in  Hebrew.  *  That  is,  The  watchAomer. 

*  Heb.  hidden. 

Laban  is  called  the  'Syrian'  (Heb.  the  'Aramaean')  in  vo.  20,  24: 
and  he  and  Jacob  seem  to  represent  here  the  later  Syrians  and  Israelites 
respectively,  whose  territories  met  on  the  NE.  border  of  Gilead,  and 
who  spoke  two  distinct  langaages.  Y^gar  occurs  in  both  Targ.  and 
PesL ;  e.g.  for  the  same  Heb.  word  gal  as  here,  in  Hos.  xii.  12  Taig., 
and  Jos.  vii.  26  PesL  For  sahadutha,  '  witness,'  see,  for  instance,  Ex. 
XX.  16  Taig.  and  Pesh. 

48.  T%i8  heap  is  witness.  Cf.  Jos.  xxiL  34  ;  also  ch.  xxL  30.  Even 
now  in  the  East  a  heap  of  stones  may  be  piled  up  as  a  witness  to  a  vow 
(Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  1902,  p.  80). 

49.  ofnd  Mizpah.  The  name  comes  in  abruptly;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  either  that  the  whole  verse  is  a  gloss,  introduced  bv  one  who 
wished  to  connect  the  Mizpah  of  Jud.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  34  with  the  present 
incident,  or  that  some  words  have  accidentally  fallen  out  before  it  The 
intention  of  the  notice  is  manifestly  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  place 
called  *  Mizpah'  (*  outlook-pointy'  *  watch-post^' — not  necessarily  *  watch- 
tower*),  '\fizpah'  was,  however,  a  name  borne  by  many  eminences, 
or  places  situated  on  them^;  and  what  Mizpah  is  intended  here,  is 
uncertain.  We  seem,  however,  to  desiderate  a  locality  on  the  NK 
border  of  Gilead;  and  the  terms  of  the  verse  point  not  so  much  to 
a  town  or  village,  as  to  some  prominent  height  with  a  cairn  of  stones 
and  tall  boulder  upon  it. 

watch  between  me  and  thee.  And  interpose,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
if  either,  when  we  are  absent  from  each  other,  attempts  to  take  any 
advantage  of  the  other.     The  passage  is  often  misunderstood;  the 

Srayer  is  not  that  Jehovah  may  watcn,  %&  between  friends  separated 
:om  one  another,  but  as  between  persons  whose  feelings  towaroa  each 
other  are  such  that  either  might  at  any  moment  be  tempted  to  some 
unfriendly  act. 

50.  c^ict.  Or,  ill-treat  ([xvi.  6),  as  Jacob  might  have  done  in 
revenge  for  their  father's  behaviour  towards  him. 

no  man  is  &c.  No  man  being  with  us,  to  see  what  we  do,  and 
bring  us  to  account    The  apodosis  follows  in  see,  Cfod  is  witness. 

51 — 53.  The  second  agreement  (E);  viz.  thisit  neither  Laban  nor 
Jacob  will  pass  the  heap  of  stones,  with  hostile  purpose  towards  the 

^  Jod.  X.  17,  zi.  11,  84;  Hos.  v.  1;  also  'Miipeh'  JoaJh.  ziii.  26;  Jad.  zL  29: 
bat  the  Bites  of  aU  these  are  either  anoertain  or  onsuitable. 
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[Behold  this  heap,  and]  behold  the  pillar,  which  I  hare  setlr 
betwixt  me  and  thee.    52  [This  heap  be  witness,  and]  the  pillar 
be  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  [and  this  pillar]  unto  me,  for 
harm.    53  The  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the 
^God  of  their  father,  judge  betwixt  us.    And  Jacob  sware  by  the 
Fear  of  his  &ther  Isaaa    54  And  Jacob  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the 
mountain,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread :  and  they  did  eat 
bread,  and  tarried  all  night  in  the  mountain.    55  And  early  in  the  [Ch.  zxzii. 
morning  Laban  rose  up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  ^  ^  ^^'^ 
blessed  them :  and  Laban  departed,  and  returned  unto  his  plaoe. 

^  Or,  godi 

other.    Of  this  a^^reement  (if  the  view  taken  above  of  the  original 
text  of  this  verse  is  correct),  thepillar  is  the  witness. 

61.  set.  Thrown  (up).  ^  Tne  verb  (m*)  means  to  throw  or  cast 
(Ex.  XV.  4;  Jos.  xviii.  6),  and  is  applioable  to  a  foundation-stone  (Job 
xxxviii.  6  'laid'),  but  hardly  to  a  'pillar.'  Unless  in  the  original  text 
of  the  verse  it  referred  somehow  to  the  'heap,'  it  seems  that  we  most 
(with  Mr  Ball)  read  setup,  asm  v.  45  (^nonn  for  ^nn^). 

53.  In  the  Heb.  the  verb  'judge'  is  plurcd.  Abraham  represents 
the  Hebrews,  and  his  brother  Nahor  (see  xxii.  20 — 24)  the  Aiamaean 
tribes  settled  on  the  NE.  of  Canaan,  amone  whom  Laban  and  Rebekah 
hold  the  most  prominent  place :  the  Gods  of  the  two  brother-races 
are  thus,  it  seems,  treated  as  distinct  (cf  v.  29 ;  and  esp.  Jos.  xxiv.  2 
(also  E\  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham's  relations  across  the  Euphrates 
'  servea  other  gods*),  and  appealed  to  sepamtoly.  The  intontion  of  the 
words,  'the  d-od  of  their  &ther'  (Le.  of  Terah,  xi.  27),  appears  to  be 
to  identify  the  two  deities:  they  are  not  however  in  the  lxx.;  and 
most  modem  scholars  (Del,  Dillm.,  &o.)  consider  them  to  be  a  gloss, 
added  by  a  lator  hand  for  the  purpose  of  softening  a  polytheistic  trait 
by  subsuming  the  Qod  of  Abraham  and  the  God  (or  gods)  of  Nahor 
under  a  higher  unity. 

54.  The  sacrifice  seals  the  compact.  The  meal  is  the  sacrificial 
one;  for  the  sacrifice  here  meant  would  be  of  the  nature  of  the  later 
'peace '-offering,  an  essential  part  of  which  was  the  accompanying 
meal  (Lev.  vii.  15;  Dt.  xiL  7,  18,  xxviL  7),  in  which  the  worshipper 
and  his  friends  partook,  and  which  was  a  symbol  partly  of  amity 
among  themselves,  partiy  of  communion  with  the  deity.  Here  it  is 
a  token  of  firiendsnip  lietween  Laban  and  Jacob.  For  other  cases 
in  which  'eating'  (sometimes  accompanied  by  'drinking')  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  sacrificial  sense,  see  Ex.  xviiL  12,  xxiv.  11,  xxxii.  6, 
xxxiv.  15  (in  the  worship  of  heathen  gods :  so  Num.  xxv.  2 ;  Ps.  ovL 
28);  1  S.  ix.  13;  Ps.  xxiL  26,  29. 

55.  sons.    Le.  grandsons,  as  v.  28. 

D.  19 
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Oilead  was  the  debftiable  borderland  between  Hebrew  and  Ai 
tribeflL  The  Syrian  wars,  protracted  throng  the  reigns  of  Af^^  Jdionmy 
Jehn,  and  Jeboa^az,  and  conducted  sometimee  with  great  barbari^  (c£.  2  K. 
TiH.  12,  z.  33 ;  Am.  L  3),  lasted  from  e,  880  to  e,  800  &a ;  and  at  tiniea  tbe 
Aramaeans  of  Damascus  had  comi^ete  possession  of  Oflead  (1  K.  zzn.  3  E,\ 
The  present  narratire  seems  to  describe  something  more  than  a  mere  agree- 
ment between  two  IndiYiduals :  the  representatiTe  aaoestoiB  of  the  IsneliteB 
and  Syrians  respectiYely  seem  to  be  r^;arded  in  it  as  fixing  the  border  between 
the  territories  occupied  afterwards  by  their  descendants,  which  during  the 
period  of  the  Syrian  wars  was  matter  of  bloody  dispute  between  them. 
Thou^  we  cannot  (c£  on  9.  49)  determine  its  site  more  precisely,  there  must, 
it  seems^  have  been  on  some  eminence  in  the  N. '  half'  of  Gilead,— probnbly  on 
the  NE.  edge  of  the  JeiM  'Ajlun^ — a  cairn  of  stones,  with  a  single  boulder 
standing  up  prominently  beside  it^,  ^in  which  later  generations  saw  a  memorial 
of  the  pact  that  had  been  sworn  between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law'  (Sayce, 
EHH,  72).  The  same  height  bore  the  name  of  Mi|spah :  it  was  an  'outlook- 
point,'  which  commanded  the  broad  plain  of  Qanran,  and  from  it  the  Isradite 
dwellers  in  Gilead  could  discern  the  ^>proach  of  a  foe  from  the  direction 
of  Damascus.  It  may  be  remarked  that  rude  stone  monuments — dolmens^ 
oirdes,  cairns,  &c— are  abundant  stQl  in  the  countiy  K  of  Jordan  {HHh  and 
Moabf  chap.  til). 

^The  character  of  Laban  is  not  attractiTa  His  sister  and  danghtov  all 
shew  duplicity  and  acquisitiTeness ;  and  Laban  dii^lays  an  exaggeration  of  the 
same  qualities.  His  leading  motiye  is  evidently  self-interest;  and  he  is  not 
particular  in  the  choice  of  means  for  securing  his  ends.  The  ruse  by  whidi  he 
passes  off  Leah  upon  his  nephew  instead  of  Rachel,  is  an  unpardonable  piece 
of  deceit  In  his  subsequent  dealings  with  his  son-in-law,  he  does  not  treat 
him  equitably.  It  is  admitted  by  him  expressly  in  J  (xxx.  27),  and  by  impli- 
cation in  E,— for  the  statements  in  xxxi.  38—41,  cf.  e.  6,  pass  unchallenged,^ 
that  Jacob  is  a  good  servant ;  but  Laban  seeks  to  make  out  of  him  more  than 
fiur  profits.  In  xxx.  29—42  he  betrays  his  grasping  disposition  by  dosing  with 
an  arrangement  which,  if  carried  out  fairly,  could  not  but  have  proved  an 
inequitable  one  for  Jacob,  and  in  whidi,  therefore,  Laban  had  no  right  to  be 
surprised  if  he  found  himself  circumvented.  In  the  narrative  of  E  (xxxi.  1—42) 
—which,  as  remarked  above  (p.  280),  differs  {w.  8—12)  from  that  of  J  hi  not 
representing  Jacob  as  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  his  father-in-law — ^Laban 
is  charged  with  defrauding  Jacob,  and  arbitrarily  changing  the  wages  that  had 
been  agreed  ui>on,  to  suit  his  own  ends  {vv.  7, 41).  And  his  daughters  own 
(xxxi.  14»  15)  that  he  is  a  hard  and  unnatural  parent'  (from  the  writer^a  art 
Laban  in  DB.).  Laban's  treatment  of  Jacob  has  naturally  a  bearing  on 
the  estimate  that  we  form  of  Jacob's  behaviour  towards  Laban.  Laban  is 
not  only  the  first  to  break  faith  with  Jacob,  but  is  throughout  the  chief 
offender :  and  had  Laban  treated  Jacob  honestly  and  generously,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  sought  (as  he  does  in  J)  to  overreach 
him. 

>  Exactly  saoh  a  boulder,  at  Tannur,  near  Gterasa,  called  el-Hajar  et-JfanfOft, 
'the  stone  set  up/  is  represented'  in  a  photograph  in  the  Mitth,  «.  Nachr.  de» 
ZDPV.  1900,  p.  ds. 
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Chapter  XXXIL 

Jacob  eaniinuea  his  j(nirney  to  Oamum.  He  reaches  Mahanaim ; 
and  makes  preparations  for  meeting  Esau.  His  wrestUng 
wUh  the  angd  at  Pentid. 

XXXTI,    1  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of -^ 
God  met  hint    2  And  Jacob  said  when  he  saw  them.  This  is 
God's  host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  ^Mahanaimu 

S  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him  to  Esau  his  brother  j 
nnto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  field  of  Edom.  4  And  he  commanded 
them,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  Thus  saith 
thy  servant  Jacob,  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed 
until  now:  6  and  I  have  oxen,  and  asses  and  flocks,  and 
menservants  and  maidservants:  and  I  have  sent  to  tell  my 
lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight    6  And  the  messengers 

>  That  18,  Two  hotU  or  eompaniei. 


1,  2.  As  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  journey,  the  'angels  of 
Qod'  meet  him, — as  though  to  remind  him,  once  again,  of  the  Bivine 
protection  acGompaii]ring  him  (^  xzviiL  15,  xxzi.  3),  and  to  welcome 
liim  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  promise.  From  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  the  place  Mdhanaim  ('double  camp';  or  perhaps  [DB,  m. 
213^11.]  'place  of  camps')  is  explamed. 

2.  OScFs  host.  GocFs  eamp, — the  proper  meaning  of  fnah&n^, 
and  the  word  hj  which  it  is  ordinarily  rendered  (e.g.  Jud.  vii  i,  8,  9 
BY.)-  Mahanami  was  afterwards  an  important  place  (2  S.  ii  8,  zvii. 
29;  1  E.  iv.  14):  but  its  situation  is  not  certainly  known:  it  must 
however  have  been  N.  of  the  Jabbok  (v.  22),  and  within  sight  of  the 
Jordan  (v.  10).  A  site  such  as  that  of  Detr  *Alldf  on  the  great  route 
which  still  passes  N.  to  S.  along  the  Qh6r  (or  Jordan-valley),  and  4  m. 
N.  of  the  ford  mentioned  on  v.  22,  would  best  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  Biblical  narrative  (see  G.  A.  Smith's  large  Map,  and  c£  p.  302). 

3 — 21.  Jacob's  preparations  for  meeting  Esau,  whose  vengeance 
(zzviL  41)  he  still  fears. 

3.  In  the  existing  text  of  Genesis,  Esau's  migration  into  Edom 
is  not  mentioned  tilTzzzvL  6-— 8  P  (see  the  note):  J  must  have 
pictured  it  as  taking  place  earlier;  and  perhaps  also,  in  a  part  of  his 
narrative  no  longer  i>reserved,  narrated  it. 

4 — 6.^  Jaco^  being  now  on  the  point  of  re*entering  Canaan,  and 
approaching  Esau's  domain,  sends  his  brother  a  very  humble  and  con- 
cmatory  message  (notice  'my  lord,'  'thy  servant,'  and  v.  5  end)y 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  has  been  doing;  but  learns  in  reply  that 
he  is  aheady  on  the  way  to  meet  him  with  400  men. 

19—2 
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returned  to  Jacob,  saying,  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and; 
moreoYcr  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with 
him.  7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  was  distressed :  and 
he  divided  the  people  that  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks^  and  the 
herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  companies ;  8  and  he  said,  If 
Esau  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite  it^  then  the  oon^onj 
which  is  left  shall  escape.  9  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  mj 
&ther  Abraham,  and  God  of  my  &ther  Isaac,  0  Lord,  which 
saidst  unto  me,  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  do  thee  good :  10  ^I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all 
the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  shewed  imto 
thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and 
now  I  am  become  two  companies.  11  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee^ 
from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  fix>m  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I  fear 
him,  lest  he  come  and  smite  me,  the  mother  with  the  ehildrea 

^  Heb.  I  am  leu  than  aU  dte. 

7,  8.  ^  Though  ^n^eatl^  alarmed,  Jacob's  resoarcefulness  does  not 
desert  him :  he  divides  ms  party  into  two  camps,  in  the  hope  that^  in 
the  event  of  a  &tal  encounter,  at  least  one  might  escape. 

eampanies..,comp<xnif,.,campanv*  Casups... camp. ..camp  (ma- 
^Uneh):  so  v.  10  end.  The  words  are  chosen  with  evident  allusioa 
to  the  place  Mahanaim ;  and  aro  pretty  clearly  meant  as  an  ezph- 
nation  of  it,  parallel  to  the  one  in  v.  2,  from  the  other  narrator,  £ 
In  the^  sequel  no  farther  reference  is  made  to  this  division  of  Jacob  s 
party  into  two. 

9—12.  Jacob,  feeling  that  human  precautions  alone  are  insuffi* 
dent,  invokes  Qoi's  aid  m  prayer.  The  titles  in  i;.  9  recall  Jehovah's 
gracious  dealings  with  his  !br»fathers:  in  the  sequel,  Jacob  first  re- 
minds QoA  that  it  was  He  who  had  bidden  him  return  to  his  native 
land;  and  afterwards  pleads  before  him  the  blessings  which  He  had 
alreadv^  bestowed  upni  him  (v.  10),  and  the  promises  which  He  had 
given  him  (v.  12).  The  prayer  breathes  a  snurit  of  tnistfdl  humility 
and  thanknihiess :  but  it  does  not^  it  may  oe  observed,  contain  anv 
confession  of  sin,  or  any  note  of  penitence  for  the  deceit  by  which 
Jacob  had  once  grievously  wrongjed  his  brother. 

9.  which  saidst  &c.    See  xzzL  3. 

do  thee  good.    C£  Nu.  z.  29,  32  (Heb.). 

10.  /am  less  than  cUl  the  mercies.  Le.  not  worthy  of  so  many. 
The  paraphrase  'the  least  of  is  not  justified  by  the  Heb. 

two  eompanies.  Two  camps  (vv.  7,  8) :  so  wonderfully  had  God 
been  with  hun,  and  blessed  him  (xxviii.  15,  xzxL  5,  7,  9,  42). 

11.  the  mother  with  the  children.  A  proverlnal  eocpression  (Hos. 
z.  14),  denoting  a  merciless  and  cruel  slaughter. 
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12  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make  thy  J 
seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea»  which  cannot  be  numbered  for 
multituda  13  And  he  lodged  there  that  night ;  and  took  of 
that  which  he  had  with  him  a  present  for  Esau  his  Inrother ; 
14  two  hundred  she-goats  and  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes 
and  twenty  rams,  15  thirty  milch  camels  and  their  colts,  forty 
Mne  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals.  16  And  he 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants,  every  drove  by 
itself ;  and  said  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me,  and  put 
a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drova  17  And  he  commanded  the 
foremost,  saying,  When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee,  and 
asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  art  thou?  and  whither  goest  thou? 
and  whose  are  these  before  thee  ?  18  then  thou  shalt  say,  They 
he  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau; 
and,  behold,  he  also  is  behind  us.  19  And  he  commanded  also 
the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the  droves, 
saying,  On  this  manner  shail  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find 
liim ;  20  and  ye  shall  say.  Moreover,  behold,  thy  servant  Jacob 
is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present 
that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  wiU  see  his  &ce;  per- 

12.  And  thou  saidst  &c.  Viz.  (implicitly)  in  xzviii.  14, 15,  ihoagh 
in  phrasing  the  verse  resembles  zzii.  17  and  xvL  10^.  If  Jacob 
and  liis  party  perish  by  the  hand  of  Esan,  God's  promise  of  a  numerous 
posterity  must  of  necessity  remain  for  ever  unfulfilled. 

13b — ^21,    Jacob  seeks  to  conciliate  Esau  by^  a  present. 

13^  a  present.  The  word  used  (tninkah)  is  tne  one  explained  on 
iv.  3,  meaning  a  ^esent  intended  to  secure  or  retain  the  good-will  of 
a  su^rior  (dt.  2  K.  viii.  9).  The  present  sent  by  Jacob  was  a  sub- 
stantial one,  oomprisinff  no  less  than  580  head  of  cattle,  and  including 
representatives  01  all  the  principal  elements  of  pastoral  wealtL 

16 — 20.  The  object  of  ^  the  division  into  separate  droves  was  to 
make  a  favourable  mipression  upon  Esau,  who  as  drove  after  drove 
came  up,  would  be  at  once  ^tified  and  surprised,  when  he  learnt  that 
edch  was  intended  for  himsdf. 

20.    appease  him,    lit  cover  his  face,  La  induce  him,  bv  means  of 

,n€ 


the  present,  to  overlook  the  injury  done  to  him.  Gf.  for  the  figu  _ 
though  the  Heb.  word  used  is  a  dififerent  one — ch.  xx.  16.  The  wora  used 
here  (kipver)  ia  an  interesting  one;  it  is  in  the  Levitical  terminology 
used  of  toe  priest  covering  sin  (i.e.,  in  a  fig.  sense,  hiding  it  from  Qoa) 
by  means  01  a  sacrifice,  being  then  commonly  rendered  by  'make 
atonement'  (see  more  fully  the  writer's  art.  Peopitiaiion  in  DB.). 
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adventare  he  will  accept  me.    21  So  the  present  passed  over/ 
before  him :  and  he  himself  lodged  that  night  in  tiie  company. 

22  And  he  rose  up  that  nighty  and  took  his  two  wiyes,  and 
his  two  handmaids,  and  his  eleven  children,  [and  passed  over  the 
ford  of  Jabbok.  23  And  he  took  them,]  and  sent  them  over  the 
stream,  and  sent  over  that  he  had.  24  And  Jacob  was  left 
alone ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  nntil  the  breaking  of 
the  day.  25  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of 

iiceept  me.  Lit.  lift  m  my  /aes:  fig.  for  reedw  fawurtAfy.  ^  So 
ziz.  21  and  frequently.  0pp.  to  turn  back  the  face  of  a  supplianti 
1  E.  ii.  16,  a/.    Hence  in  Lxz.  and  NT.  wpoo-mrw  Xap.pdv€iy. 

21.  in  the  company.  In  the  camp  («.  7), — yvL  with  his  wives  and 
children  and  the  main  bulk  of  his  possessionB.  The  division  into  two 
'camps'  of  tn;.  7,  8  is  disregarded. 

22 — 32.  Jacob's  wrestlmg  with  the  angel  at  PenueL  The  narrative 
does  not  attach  well  to  either  v.  13*  or  v.  21^;  the  statement  that 
Jacob  'lodged  that  night'  at  a  given  place  being  hardlv  followed  con- 
sistently by  the  statement  that  he  'rose  u^  that  night  and  proceeded 
elsewhere.  Very  possibljr,  in  the  compilation  of  the  book,  something 
has  been  omitted,  containing  mention  of  a  'night/  to  which  v.  22 
refers.  It  is  also  hardly  possible  that  the  whole  of  w.  22,  23  can  be 
by  the  same  hand :  for  J  acob  and  his  feunily  having  crossed  the  ford 
in  «.  22,  his  family  is  sent  across  again  in  vl  23  (the  Heb.  for  eent  offer 
is  properly  made  to  pass  over),  and  v,  24  implies  that  he  himself  re- 
mamed  behind  alone.  The  omission  of  the  bracketed  words  at  least 
renders  the  narrative  much  clearer. 

22.  the  Jizbbok.  The  Jabbok  rises  a  few  miles  W.  of  Rabbath- 
'Ammon  (Philadelphia):  taking  at  first  a  NR  course,  past  the  city,  it 
afterwards  fetches  a  wide  compass  to  the  NW.,  till  finally  it  fidls  into  the 
Jordan,  just  N.  of  the  ford  ed-Ddmiyeh,  about  25  m.  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  great  gor^e  through  which,  for  the  last  25  or  30  miles  of  its  course^ 
it  flows  down  mto  the  uhOr  forms,  as  was  stated  above  (on  zxzL  21),  the 
dividing  line  between  tiie  two  '  halves'  of  Gilead.  From  the  ford  a  little 
S.  of  Jerash  till  it  enters  the  Jordan-valley,  the  Jabbok  flows  swiftly 
through  a  deep  chasm,  with  steep  and  lofty  sides  like  a  caiion,  its 
banks  fringed  by  tall  canes  and  rushes.  The  water,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  of  a  ffrey-blue  colour,  which  gives  the  river  its  present  name  of 
the  Zerka  (c£  uG,  683—5).  The  ford  here  referred  to  will  be  most 
naturally  the  one  about  3  m.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  by  which  the  route 
mentioned  on  v.  2  still  crosses  the  Zerka. 

24.  wrestled  (P3^J).  The  word  occurs  besides  onl^  in  «^.  25;  and 
appears  to  be  chosen  ror  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with  Yabbo^,  as 
though  this  meant,  or  suggested  the  idea  of,  wrestling. 

26.    So  strong  was  Jacob  (zzix.  10),  and  so  bravely  did  he  wrestle^ 
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Jacob's  thigh  was  strained,  as  he  wrestled  with  him.  26  And  he  J 
said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  27  And  he  said  unto  him, 
What  is  thy  name?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  28  And  he  said,  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  ^Israel:  for  'thou 
hast  'striven  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  preTailed. 

^  That  if,  Hb  who  ttriveth  with  Chd,  or,  Ood  itriveth  ^  The  Sept  and 

Yolgate  have,  thou  hatt  had  power  with  Ood,  and  thou  $haU  prevail  againit  awfi. 
'  Or,  had  power  with 

that  his  antagonist  could  not  oyercome  him  by  the  means  which  a 
wrestler  would  ordinarily  employ;  so,  in  order  to  escape  before  day- 
light, and  at  the  same  tmie  to  shew  that  he  was  superior  to  Jacob,  he 
sprained  Jacob's  thigh. 

the  hollcw  &c.    I.e.  the  socket  of  Jacob's  thigh-bone. 

26.  Jacob  perceives  now  that  his  anta^gonist  is  more  than  mortal: 
so  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  win  a  blessing  for  himself. 

27  f.  ^  The  blessing  takes  the  form  of  a  change  of  name.  Jacob 
is  to  receive  a  name  suggestive  of  his  success  in  the  approaching  en- 
counter with  Esau :  at  tne  same  time,  as  the  name  was  to  the  Hebrews 
the  s3rmbol  or  expression  of  the  nature  (cf.  e.g.  Is.  i.  26,  Ixi.  3),  the 
change  of  name  is  significant  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  patriarch 
himself:  he  is  to  l^  no  longer  ' Jacoo/  the  Gmfty  one,  tne  Over- 
reacher,  he  is  to  be  'Israel,'  tiie  Perseverer  with  Qod,  who  is  worthy 
also  to  prevail. 

28.  thou  hast  persevered  &c.  '  Isrft'el,'  meaning  properly  (on  the 
analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed,  as  Ishmft'el,  JSrahmS'el) 
*God  perseveres'  (or,  'Let  God  persevere!')  is  interpreted  here  as 
sug^ting  the  meanmg  '  Perseverer  with  God.'  Of  course,  as  in  other 
similar  cases  (cf.  on  iv.  1),  we  need  not  suppose  the  actual  etymology 
to  be  given.  For  the  meaning,  cf  the  Arab,  shariya,  to  persist,  or 
persevere^ :  the  same  root  is  contained  in  Seraiah,  '  Jah persists.' 

and  hctst  prevailed.  Jacob's  persevering  struggle  with  God  is  just 
ended:  among  men,  he  has  persevered  against  both  Laban  and  Esau; 
his  contest  with  Laban  had  ended  previously;  that  with  ^Esa,u  is  not 
ended  yet,  but '  hast  jprevailed'  is  a  word  of  good  omen  for  its  successful 
issue.  Gomp.  Hos.  zii.  3,  4  ('  In  the  womb  he  overreached  his  brother; 
and  in  his  strength  he  persevered  with  God:  yea,  he  persevered  with 
the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him'^, 
where  the  ambition  shewn  by  Jacob  to  secure  pre-eminence  even  m 
the  womb,  and  the  persistence  with  which  at  Penuel  he  exerted  himself 
to  secure  the  blessing,  are  held  up  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  his 
lax  and  indifferent  descendants. 

^  Koi  to  *itrive*;  this  idea  is  peonliar  to  oonj.  iii.  in  Arabic  (whioh  ezpresBes 
the  idea  of  riTalxy),  to  pereiei  or  persevere  againet  another.  Had  power  (BVm.; 
iixz.  here  and  in  Hoe.)  has  no  probability :  Hoe.  xii.  4  [Heb.  6],  as  pointed,  ehonld 
be  rendered,  and  he  ruled  a$  prince  (Is.  xxxii.  1) ;  bat  olearly  nb*.l  and  he  persevered 
ehonld  be  read,  to  agree  with  v.  8  [Heb.  4]. 
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29  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  tbyname./ 
And  he  said,  Wherefore  is  it  that  then  dost  ask  after  my  name! 
And  he  blessed  him  there.  30  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of 
the  place  ^Peniel:  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  bee  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.  31  And  the  sun  rose  npon  him  as  he 
passed  over  Fennel,  and  he  halted  npon  his  thigh.  32  Therefore 
the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  the  sinew  of  the  hip  whidi  is  apon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  nnto  this  day :  because  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  of  the  hip. 

1  That  iB,  The  face  of  Qod. 

29.  For  the  refusal  of  the  name,  cf.  Jud.  xiiL  17. 

30.  Explanation  of  the  name  Peniel :  Jacob  had  seen  God  JiMce 
to  foes  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Dt.  xxxiv.  10),  and  (i.e.  ani  yet)  his  l\fe  had 
been  preserved;  for  it  was  the  current  belief  that  no  one  could  'see 
God,  and  live'  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20;  Jud.  vi.  22  f.,  xiii.  22;  cf.  Dt.  iv.  33, 
V.  24,  26). 

Peniel  (elsewhere  Pentiel:  cf.  G.-K.  90*)  means  Face  qf  Cfod.  There 
was  however  in  Rioenicia,  a  little  S.  of  Tripolis,  a  headland  called 
0COV  irpoawrw  (Strab.  XVI.  2.  15  f.);  so  it  is  possible  that  in  reality 
Penuel  derived  its  name  from  some  phynical  feature  presented  by  it. 
The  site  is  uncertain;  but  it  must  have  been  near  the  ford  mentioned 
in  V.  22,  and  a  little  E.  of  Jacob's  next  halting-place  (xxxiiL  17), 
Succoth  (cf.  Jud.  viii.  5,  8).  Not  improbably  it  was  some  projecting 
ridge  or  height^  near  where  the  JabboK  descends  from  the  upland  into 
the  Jordan-valley.  A  site,  S.  of  the  Jabbok,  near  where  the  6h6r 
route  crosses  the  route  from  es-Sal^  to  the  ford  ed-Dtoiyeh  ([see  6.  A. 
Smith's  lan^e  Map),  though  it  can  only  be  assigned  conjecturaUy, 
would  satis^  the  conditions  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 

32.    the  sinew  of  the  hij>.    The  sciatic  muscle,  a  powerful  muscle, 
dng  along  the  thigh,  injury  to  which  occasions  hmpin^  (see  Gres. 


Thes.),  The  Israelite  custom  of  not  eating  the  corresponding  muscle 
in  animals  is  deduced  from  this  incident;  it  was  regarded  as  sacred 
through  the  touch  of  God.  The  custom  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  OT.,  but  its  observance  is  enjoined  in  the  Miahna. 

The  straggle  at  Fennel  is  the  tumiDg-point  in  Jaoob'«  life.  Jacob's 
oharacter  is  a  mixed  one:  it  includes  iDoondstent  elements.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  marked  by  trust  in  self,  and  exceptional  devotion  to  crooked 
methods ;  on  the  other,  it  has  a  healthy  basis  of  perseverance  and  ambitioD, 
it  is  not  devoid  of  regard  for  God,  God  is  represented  as  watching  over  him 
with  His  providence,  and  his  prayer  in  xxxii.  9 — 12  shews  genuine  religions 
feeling,  and  a  sincere  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him.  The  story  of  hia 
wrestling  shews  how  the  higher  elements  in  his  nature  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  lower  elements.  It  is  a  critical  moment  in  his  life.  He  is  on  the 
point  of  re*entering  the  land  which  he  left  20  years  before  (xxxi  41) ;  he  is 
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about  to  meet  hia  brother,  whom  he  had  wronged  and  deoeWed;  memories 
of  the  past  crowd  upon  him;  his  conscience  smites  him,  and  he  is  'greatly 
afraid.'  Bat  God  is  his  real  antagonist,  not  Esau ;  it  is  God  whom  his  sins 
haye  (tended,  and  who  here  comes  to  contest  His  right  These  thonghts  and 
fears  are,  as  it  were^  materialiaed  in  his  dream.  He  straggles  with  his 
mysterious  antagonist;  and  he  straggles  with  such  persistence  and  effect^ 
that  his  antagonist  cannot  overcome  him,  until  by  a  divine  touch  he  paralyses 
bis  natural  strength.  Even  then  Jacob's  tenacity  of  purpose  remains  un- 
impaired; he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  heavenly  visitant  in  his  embrace; 
and  he  will  not  let  Him  go  till  he  has  received  from  Him  a  Uessing.  His 
perseverance  is  thus  rewarded.  But  he  only  gains  the  blessing  after  his 
natural  self  has  been  rendered  powerless.  The  moment  marks  a  great  spiritual 
change  in  Jacob's  character.  He  feels  his  carnal  weapons  become  lamed  and 
useless ;  they  fail  him  in  his  contest  with  God ;  as  the  result  of  his  straggle 
his  natural  self  is  left  behind,  he  rises  from  it  an  altered  man.  A  new  truth  is 
vividly  brought  home  to  him, — ^the  valuelessness  before  God  of  the  weapons  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  trusted.  The  lameness  which  he  carries  away  with  him 
is,  as  it  were,  a  palpable  memento  of  the  fact  And  his  new  name,  Israel,  the 
^  Perseverer  with  God,'  symbolises  his  new  nature.  And  so  we  may  notice  that 
from  this  point  in  his  history  we  hear  no  more  of  him  as  practising  craft  and 
deceit :  he  is  still  indeed  (ch.  zzziii.)  politic  and  resourceful ;  but  he  becomes 
more  and  more,  especially  after  the  trials  and  bereavements  of  his  later  years, 
the  type  of  a  just  and  God-fearing  Israelita 

On  the  episode  in  general,  comp.  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  l  67,  who 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  in  all  ages  Jacob's  encounter  has  been  taken 
as  an  image  of  the  like  struggles  and  wrestlings  on  the  eve  of  some  overhang- 
ing trial  or  crisis,  and  who  quotes  Charles  Wesley's  hymn,  '  Ck>me,  O  thou 
Traveller  unknown.  Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see  1 '  Robertson,  Sermons, 
I.  37  ff. ;  Bright,  Morality  in  Doctrine,  p.  199  ff. ;  A.  B.  Davidson's  Sermon  in 
T/is  Catted  of  Qod  (1902),  p.  107  ff.,  and  esp  (as  dealing  more  directly  with 
the  relation  of  the  episode  to  Jacob's  character)  the  one  in  the  Expoeitor^  Mar. 
1902,  PL  ]  76  ff. :  see  other  references  in  Bs^p.  Timee,  x.  661—3. 

Chapter  XXXIIL 

The  meeting  between  Ja/c6b  and  Eeau.    Jacob  pursues  his 

journey  to  Succoth,  and  Sheehem. 


1  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  j 
behold,  Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hundred  men.    And  he 
divided  the  children  unto  Leah,  and  unto  Rachel,  and  unto  the 
two  handmaids.   2  And  he  put  tiie  handmaids  and  their  children 
foremost^  and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel  and 

XXXTTT.  1,  2.  Jacob's  arrangement  of  his  wives  and  children 
(as  distinct  from  his  people  and  caUle,  zzzii.  7,  8)  for  the  poipose  of 
meeting  Esau. 
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Joseph  Undermost    3  And  he  himself  passed  over  before  them,/ 
and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times»  until  he  came 
near  to  his  brother.   4  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  onfanMsed 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him:  and  they  wepL 

5  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women  and  the 
chfldren ;  and  said.  Who  are  these  with  thee?  And  he  said, 
The  children  which  God  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant 

6  Thrai  the  handmaids  came  near,  they  and  their  children,  and 
tiiey  bowed  themselve&  7  And  Leah  also  and  her  childreD 
came  near,  and  bowed  themselves :  and  after  came  Joseph  near 
and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed  themselves.  8  And  he  said.  What 
meanest  thou  by  all  this  company  which  I  met?  And  he  said, 
To  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lordL  9  And  Esau  said,  I  have 
enough ;  my  brother,  let  that  thou  hast  be  thine.  10  And  Jacob 
said.  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sigh^ 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  ^forasmudi  as  I  have  se^ 

^  Or,  far  therefore  have  I  uen 

2.  hindermast.  In  the  position  of  greatest  safety.  Jacob,  tt  is 
evident,  prepares  for  the  worst 

8.  JacoD  himself  ^ing  in  front  of  his  wives  and  children,  ap- 
proaches his  brother  with  the  profoundest  marks  of  deference  and 
respect 

Sevan  times.  Gf.  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  the  frequent  'seven 
and  seven  times  fidl  I  down  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  my  loicL' 

4 — 7.  Esau  shews  towards  his  brother  a  seneroas  and  magnanimous 
spirit;  and  inquires  with  interest  about  his  ramily. 

8 — 11.  Esau  accepts  the  present  of  cattle  (lEzziL  13^—21*)  only 
at  his  brother's  urgent  request 

8.    all  this  camp.    Le.  the  *  present'  (v.  10)  of  xxxii.  13*,  21'. 

10.  Jacob  begs  his  brother  to  give  a  still  farmer  proof  of  his  friaid- 
liuess  towards  him  by  accepting  his  gift 

finusmuch  cls  &c.  I.e.  inasmucn  as  thou  hast  received  me  &vour- 
ably.  As  one  seeth  the  f nee  of  God  is  equivalent  to '  and  found  it  (Esau's 
fiice)  fsbvourable' :  to  see  the  face  being  the  phrase  used  of  one  amnitted 
to  the  presence-chamber  of  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  (ch.  zliii  3,  5; 
2  8.  ziv.  24^  28;  2  E.  zxv.  19;  fig.  of  Ood,  Ps.  zi.  7;  Job  zzziiL  26)', 
and,  it  is  impU^  viewed  by  his  superior  favourably.  Jacob,  by  using 
this  expression,  pays  Esau  a  high  compliment  The  words  are  no 
doubt  diosen  with  allusion  to  the  name  '  Penud'  (xrpi.  30]),  even  if 
(Wellh.,  Dillm.)  they  are  not  meant  as  another  explanation  of  it  *  The 
thought  underljdng  both  forms  of  the  tradition  is  that  at  Penuel  the 
unfriendly  God  was  found  ultimately  to  be  a  friendly  one'  (Dillm.). 

1  On  BVm.,  see  on  zviiL  5.  *  Gf.  Mi.  zviiL  10. 
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thy  bee,  as  one  seeth  the  &ce  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  j 
inth  ma  11  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  ^gift  that  is  brought  to 
thee ;  because  God  hatii  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and  because 
I  have  'enough.  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it  12  And 
he  said,  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go 
before  thee.  13  And  he  said  unto  him.  My  lord  knoweth  that 
the  children  are  tender,  and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  with  me 
giTe  suck :  and  if  they  oyerdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flocks 
will  dia  14  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  lus 
servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
cattle  that  is  before  me  and  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
children,  until  I  come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.  15  And  Esau 
said,  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with 
ma  And  he  said.  What  needeth  it?  let  me  find  grace  in  the 
sight  of  my  lord.  16  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way 
unto  Seir.  17  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  and  built  him 
an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of 
the  place  is  called  'Succoth. 

^  Hob.  hU$iing.  *  Heb.  aXL  >  That  if,  BoQthi. 

11.  g^.  Heb.  bhssing, — ^the  gift  being  re^i^rded  as  the  expression 
of  ^ood-wishes:  c£  1  S.  xzv.  27,  xjol  26;  2  i,.  v.  15.  Jacob  diplo- 
matically presses  it  upon  Esau,  no  doubt  hoping,  if  he  should  induce 
him  to  accept  it^  to  purchase  thereby  the  continuance  of  his  good-will 
in  the  fiitura 

12 — 16.  Esau  offers  now  («.  12)  to  accompany  Jacob  for  his  pro- 
tection, or  at  least  (v.  15)  to  leave  him  some  of  his  people  as  an  escort : 
but  Jacob  declines  both  these  offers;  he  will  lay  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  his  brother,  nor  will  he  run  the  risk  of  a  rupture  in  the 
conSal  relations  now  established  between  them. 

13.  tender.  Of  age,  as  Pr.  iv.  3, 1  GL  zxii.  5.  The  youngest  (cf. 
xzzL  38,  41)  would  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven. 

with  me  give  suck.  Giving  euck  are  a  care  to  me  (lit  give  euei 
vpan  me:  cf.  zlviiL  7 ;  and  see  Lex.  }>.  753  b). 

14.  eoftfy.    Or,  gently  (2  S.  xviii.  5;  Job  xv.  11 ;  Is.  viii.  6).' 

15.  Why  P  let  me  find  &c.    A  polite  way  of  declining  the  offer. 
17.    Fixplauation  of  the  name  Succoth.     The  precise  position  of 

Succoth  is  uncertain,  all  that  is  known  about  it  being  that  it  was  in 
the  territory  of  Gad  on  the  K  of  Jordan  (Jos.  ziii.  27),  in  a  'vale' 
(POV),  Ps.  Ix.  6,  and  below  Penuel,  on  the  W.  (Jud.  viii.  5,  cf.  8).  If 
the  site  suggested  on  zxidi.  30  for  Penuel  be  approximately  correct^ 
Succoth  will  have  lain  on  one  of  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Jordan- 
vfdley  (which  here  sinks  from  500  ft  below  the  Medit.  Sea  to  1000  fb. 
below  it)  a  little  to  the  W.  of  it. 
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18  And  Jacob  came  ^in  peace  to  the  dty  of  Shechem,  whidi  P 
is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Paddan-aram ;  | 
and  encamped  before  the  city.  19  And  he  bought  the  parcel  off 
ground,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent^  at  the  hand  of  tiie 
children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's  £Atiier,  for  an  hundred  'pieces 
of  money.  20  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it 
'El-elohe-IsraeL 

I  Or,  to  ShaXm,  a  city  *  Heb.  kentah.  *  That  u,  God,  the  Ood  </ 

ItraeL 

18 — 20.  Jacob's  arrival  at  Shechem  (sdi  6);  and  his  purchase 
there  of  the  plot  of  ^ound  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent. 

18.  in  peace.  In  the  Heb.  an  adj.  =  sc^e  and  sound.  Gf.  (Tor  tiie 
thought)  xzviii.  21.  The  marg.  (which  grammatically  is  equally  pos- 
sible) agrees  with  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  Tillage  8aUm  on  the  low 
hills  forming  the  N.  border  of  the  plain  K  of  Shechem,  4  miles  £.  of 
the  city,  and  directly  facio^;  it  (Rob.  n.  276,  279). 

before  the  city.  I.e.  £ast  of  it  (c£  xvi.  12).  In  the  plain  E.  of 
Shechem,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  citv,  there  was  shewn  in  lat^  times 
(John  iy.  6, 12),  as  there  is  shewn  still,  Jacob's  well 

19.  ths  children  qf  ffamor.  The  uame  of  the  dan  settled  at 
Shechem  (c£  Jud.  is.  28). 

Shechein's/atther.  Or,  the  father  (i.e.  founder:  1  Gh.  ii.  21,  23,  42, 
45,  49 — 52,  a/.)  of  Tthe  city)  Shechem;  cf.  Jud.  iz.  28  'the  men  of 
Qfikmor,  the  &ther  oi  Shechem/  where  this  is  eyidently  the  meaning. 

pieces  qf  maney.  Heb.  kesitdhs^ — elsewhere  only  Jos.  xziy.  32  (of 
the  same  transaction).  Job  xlii.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  com,  or  ingot  of  metal: 
an  old  tradition  howeyer  (lxx.,  On)^.,  Vulg.)  gave  it  the  meaning 
lamb.  The  purchase  of  this  piece^  of  around  is  mentioned  on  account 
of  tiie  sequel:  it  was  the  place  in  wnich  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
ultimately  buried  (Joa  zxiy.  32 ;  cf.  Acts  vii.  16) ;  and  it  had  the  same 
interest  and  significance  for  the  N.  kingdom  which  the  caye  of  Mach- 
pdah  at  Hebron  had  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

20.  erected.  Heb.  3>yn  made  to  stand,  i.e.  set  m,  used  of  a 
*  standing-stone,'  or  pillar  (zzxy.  14,  20,  a/.),  but  never  elsewhere  of  an 
altar,  very  possibly  'altar'  (n^TD)  is  a  correction  for  an  original 
'  standing-stone'  (n^VD). 

^El,  the  Ood  of  Israel.  Either  (Di.)  a  contraction  for  '  the  altar 
[or  standing-stone]  of  'El,  the  Qod  of  Israel';  or  (Gunk.)  a  survival 
nom  a  primitive  stage  of  religious  belief  in  which  the  'standing-stone' 
was  identified  with  the  deity  (cf.  on  xxviii.  22;  and  EncB.  hl  2977). 
Doubtiess  it  is  the  'pillar'  of  a  sacred  place  (c£  on  xxviii.  18),  well 
known  in  the  narrator  s  own  day,  the  origm  of  which  is  here  explained. 

On  the  sites  qf  Miifpah,  Mafymaim,  Penud^  and  Suecoth.  Of  none  of 
these  places  has  the  name  been  preserved  locally ;  and  as  the  data  supplied 
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bjihe  OT.  do  not  snfBce  to  fix  their  sites  wHh  taypredsion,  the  idenUflcalions 
that  have  been  proposed  are  entirely  ooBJectoraL  The  following  is  a  tabular 
Tiew  of  the  prinoipid  identifications : — 


IferrUl 

Oonder^ 

DiUmann 

Mizpoh 

Mafianaini 
Fennel 

]^*at  er-Baba4* 

Snleikhat 
Tultd  edh-Dhahab« 

Bid 

el-Bn^ei'aS 
Jebel  'Osha' 

An  indeterminable  spot 
on  Jebel  'Ajliln 
Undetermined 
Undetermined 

Bnccoth 

Deir  'AllA 

Deir'AUa 

8.  of  the  JabboV,  in  ^e 
Jordan-valley,  on  the 
road  from  eSrSalt  to 
the  ford  ed-D&miyeh 

All  these  places  are  shewn  on  G.  A.  Smith's  laige  TcpographiaU  Map  qf 
PaietHney  with  the  exception  of  Saleikl)at,  whidi  will  be  in  the  second  Wftdy 
N.  of  the  W&dy  'Ajliin,  jost  below  the  figure  '600.'  It  is  natural  to  sappoee 
that  Jacob,  making  for  Shechenii  wonld  cross  the  Jordan  l^  the  ford 
ed-D&miyeh,  a  little  8.  of  the  point  at  which  the  Jabbo):  enters  the  Jordan ; 
and  this  is  accordingly  assumed  by  all  the  three  authorities  quoted :  but  they 
bring  Jacob  to  this  ford  by  entirely  different  routes.  The  great  objections  to 
the  route  postulated  by  Merrill's  identifications  are :  (1)  we  seem  to  desiderate 
for  Mif  pah  (see  p.  288)  a  site  more  on  the  NB.  of  Jebel  '^Ifin  than  (al'at 
er-Raba4 ;  <^<^  &)  i^  Jacob's  goal  were  the  ford  ed-D&miyeh,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that^  haying  come  down  the  Ghdr  from  Suleikbat^  and  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deir  'Allft,  he  would  then  hare  made  a  detour  of  6  mfles  to 
the  E.,  up  the  ralley  of  the  Jabbo^  to  TnlQl  edh-Dhahab, — crossing  the  stream 
(Gen.  zxzii.  32),  as  he  returned,  and  afterwards,  of  course,  re-crossing  it^  to 
Deir  'Alls,  in  cnrder  then  to  resume  his  journey,  and  crossing  it  a  third  time,  to 
readi  the  ford  ed-D&miyeh^ 

According  to  Condor's  route,  Jacob,  passing  through  Jerash,  will  have 
crossed  the  Jabbo)^  by  the  ford  es-Zubliyeh  (a  little  8.  of  Jerash) ;  then  he  will 
haTo  climbed  from  the  lerel  of  the  Jabbok  (between  500  and  1000  ft),  1000  it. 
or  more,  up  to  el-Bu^ei'a  (2000  ft.) ;  after  this  he  will  ha?e  ascended  1200— 
1600  ft.  more,  past  es-Sal{,  to  Jebel  'Osh&  (3697  ft.) ;  then— though,  if  his  goal 
were  ed-D&miyeh,  the  shorter  and  more  obvious  route  would  haye  been  for 
him  to  go  straight  down  to  it  from  eB-Sal(— turning  to  the  NW.,  he  will  haye 
come  down  to  the  Jabbol^,  and  crossed  it  at  about  one  mile  SB.  of  Deir  'A11&; 

^  Heth  and  MoaX^,  pp.  181—6 ;  Smith,  DB.>  8.y.  GiUiAO,  p.  1192. 

*  A  Saraoenio  oastle  standixig  on  a  height  10  miles  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  with 
a  fine  yiew  of  the  Jordan-yalley.  8Cf  is  7  miles  E.  of  this,  and  8  miles  N.W. 
of  Jeiash. 

*  A  drafesssd  pUun  (BulfH*a  is  the  dimin.  of  nyp3)f  on  the  mountaina^bulA  of 
the  Jabbok,  soxzounded  by  sandstone  and  limestone  ridges  (Heth  and  Moah,  186). 

«  'The' hills  of  gold,'  so  ealled  from  the  ydlowiah  metalliferons  sandstone,  of 
whioh  they  sie  oompoeed, — ^two  eonioal  hills,  round  whidh  the  Jabbok  winds, — ^N. 
of  the  first,  and  8.  of  the  second, — about  6  niileB  E.  of  Deir  *A1]A,  up  the  vaUey. 

*  8.  of  the  Jabbok,  12  m.  W.  of  el-Bakei*a. 

<  It  is  also  yeiy  doubtful  whether  the  identifieation  of  Penuel  with  Tnlfil 
edh-Dhahab  suits  Jnd.  yiiL  8  ff.,  on  aooonnt  of  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok  aboye  this 
point  being  impassable  on  either  side:  see  the  art.  dted  on  p.  802 n. 
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finally^  taming  southwards  along  tbe  Oh6r  ronte^  he  will  have  crossed  it  agaia, 
in  or^  to  reach  the  ford  ed-DimiyeL  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Jaoo^ 
had  he  wished  to  reach  the  ford  ed-Dimiyeh  from  any  part  of  the  Jebel 
'Ajlfln,  would  have  adopted  a  route  as  drcoitons  as  this,  or  one  whidi  womld 
have  led  him,  with  his  namerons  flocks  and  herds,  up  and  down  so  many  lo^ 
mountains^ 

Mifpah  (see  p.  288)  may  be  reasonably  located  somewhere  on  the  K.  or 
NE.  of  the  Jebel  'Ajldn ;  and  Jacob,  wishing  to  make  his  way  hence  to  the 
ford  ed-Dflimiyeh,  would  naturally  descend  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  Gbftr, 
and  join  the  track  which  passes  along  it  from  N.  to  S. :  the  rest  of  his  roate 
would  then  be  consistent  and  intelligible,  if  it  might  be  assumed  (as  ia  done  in 
the  notes  above)  that  Ma^anaim  was  (say)  at  Deir  ^Allft,  4  miles  N.  of  the  ford 
by  which  the  Qhdr  route  crosses  the  Jibbo^  Penuel  near  where  the  Qhor 
route  crosses  the  route  frtmi  es-Salt  to  ed-Dimiyeh,  and  Snccoth  on  one  of  the 
bwer  terraces  of  the  Jordan-valley,  W^  of  the  point  just  suggested  for  Peniiel, 
in  the  position  postulated  by  Dillmannl 


Ohapteb  XXXIV. 
J^ocofr  at  Shechem. 

Much  seems  to  have  been  recounted  in  ancient  Israel  respeotiog  the 
dealings  of  Jacob  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  Shechem  (cf.  zlviii.  22, 
ilix.  6 — 7 :  see  the  notes) ;  and  in  the  present  chapter  two  narratives  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  agreeing  in  their  main  outline,  but  differing  in  detaih, 
have  been  combined  together.  In  the  one  narrative  (J),  Shechem  himself  is 
the  spokesman  in  the  negotiations  for  Dinah's  marriage  (ee.  11, 12\  and  his 
aim  is  the  personal  one  of  securing  Dinah  as  his  wife ;  in  the  other  narrative 
(P,— perhaps  based  upon  elements  derived  from  E),  his  father  ^Bmor  is  the 
spokesman,  and  his  aim  is  a  trib(U  one,  to  secure  vis.  an  amalgamation 
between  his  people  and  Jacob's  (w,  8 — 10,  21,  23);  in  J  only  Shechem  is 
circumcised  (v.  19),  in  P  the  condition  is  imposed  upon  the  whole  people 
(«9.  15,  22);  in  J  Simeon  and  Levi  slay  Qamor  and  Shechem  alone^  and 
rescue  Dinah  (e.  26),  in  P  all  Dinah's  brothers  fall  upon  the  city,  slay  all  the 
males,  and  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  spoil  (w.  25\  27—29),  Thus  in  P  the 
entire  transaction  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  J,  and  what  in  J  is 
a  perional  matter  becomes  in  P  an  affair  involving  the  whole  of  the  two 
communiUes  of  Israel  and  Shechem. 

J  is  sparing  in  his  chronological  notices :  but  if,  like  E  (zzzi  88, 4lX  he 
pictured  Jacob  as  passing  20  years  in  Qaran,  he  must,— though  the  narrative 
does  not  at  aU  suggest  the  fiact,— have  thought  of  Jacob  as  spending  some 

^  M^^itwMm  and  Fennel,  also,  as  identified  by  Gonder,  are  many  miles  from  both 
the  Jabbok  and  tihe  Jordan  (contraiy  to  Qen.  xxzii.  lO,  and  xzzii.  22 — ^24,  80). 

•  See  Airther  the  writer's  paper  on  these  four  sites  in  the  JSxp.  Tmet,  July,  1902, 
p.  467  fl.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tnat  in  ounent  maps  of  Palestine  most  questionable 
identifieatioos  are  often  inserted  without  the  least  note  or  warning  to  the  reader  of 
the  uneertainfy. 
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yean  on  the  return  to  Canaan,  probably  at  Sncooth  (xzxiii  17) :  for  otherwiae 
Dinah,  who  was  the  last  bat  one  of  the  children  bom  to  Jacob  daring  his 
14  years^  serrice  (xxx.  21),  woald  be  hardly  more  than  6  or  7  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  present  chapter. 


1  And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  P 
bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
2  And  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  the  prince  of  the 
land,  saw  her ;  |  and  he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  humbled  j 
her.    3  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob, 
and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and  spake  ^kindly  unto  the  damseL  | 
4  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  &ther  Hamor,  saying,  Get  me  P 
this  damsel  to  wifa  |  5  Now  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  J 
Dinah  his  daughter ;  and  his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  in  the 
field:  and  Jacob  held  his  peace  until  they  came.  |  6  And  Hamor  P 
the  fother  of  Shechem  went  out  unto  Jacob  to  conmiune  with 
him.  I  7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  in  from  the  field  when  they  J 
heard  it :  and  the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth, 
because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel  in  lying  with  Jacob's 

^  Heb.  to  th€  heart  of  the  dawael, 

XXXIV.    1.    Dinah.    See  xxx.  21. 

2*.    the  ffimte.    See  on  x,  17. 

prince.  Heb.  nasi;  a  word  of  very  firequent  occurrence  in  P  (xvii. 
20,  xxiii.  6,  xzv.  16 ;  Nu.  i.  16,  cU.\  and  Ezek.,  but  rare  elsewhere. 

2^    hmtbled.    I.e.  dishonourea :  so  Dt.  xxi.  14,  zxii.  24,  29,  al. 

8.  his  sauL  Mentioned  as  the  seat  of  emotion  and  affection:  see 
on  zii.  13;  and  cf.  v.  8,  1  S.  xviii.  1.^ 

kindly.    See  marg.   The  same  idiom,  L  21 ;  Hos.  ii.  14 ;  Is.  zL  2,  al. 

4.  Ge^  me  &c.  It  was  the  business  of  the  parents  to  get  their 
son  a  wife:  cf.  Samson's  words,  Jud.  xiv.  2;  and  Gfen.  xjd.  21,  xxi  v., 
xxxviii.  6. 

5.  wntil  they  came.  The  opinion  of  the  brothers  was  of  weight  in 
a  matter  affecting  their  sister's  welfare :  cf.  xxiv.  50,  55,  59. 

6.  F's  continuation  of  v.  4. 

to  commune.^    7b  speak :  see  on  xviii.  33.    So  w.  8,  20. 

7.  J's  continuation  of  v.  5. 

wrought  foUy.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  rendering  for  n*bdldh : 
but  folly  is  not  strong  enough :  wrought  senselesanesa  would  be 
better.  The  word,  like  the  corre8|)onding  subst.  nabdl  (the  'fool'  of 
Ps.  xiv.  1),  expresses  an  obstinate  insensibilitv  to  moral  and  religious 
relations,  and  repudiation  of  the  claims  which  they  impose :  see  the 
definition  in  Is.  xxxii.  6\    The  phrase  employed  here  is  a  standing  one 

^  See  farther  the  writer's  Comm.  on  Dt.  xxii.  21,  xxxii.  6,  21;  or  his  Parallel 
Psalter,  p.  457. 
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daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done.  |  8  And  Hamor/J 
communed  with  them,  saying,  The  soul  of  my  son  Shedhem 
longeth  for  your  daughter:  I  pray  yon  give  her  unto  him  to  wificL 
9  And  make  ye  marriages  with  us;  give  your  daughters  unto 
usy  and  take  our .  daughters  unto  you.  10  And  ye  shall  dwell 
with  us :  and  the  land  shall  be  before  you ;  dwell  and  trade  ye 
therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein.  |  II  And  Shechera/ 
said  unto  her  father  and  unto  her  brethren,  Let  me  find  grace 
in  your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  giTe 

12  Ask  me  neyer  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  ac- 
cording as  ye  shall  say  unto  me:  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wifa | 

13  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor  his  P 
fieither  with  guile,  and  spake,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their 
sister,  14  and  said  unto  them.  We  cannot  do  this  thing,  to  give 
our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircumcised;  for  that  were  a  reproach 

for  ffraye  acts  of  immoralit]^  (Jud.  xix.  23,  24,  2  S.  xiii.  12,  and  widi 
'in  IsraeV  as  here,  Dt.  xxii.  21,  Jud.  xx.  6,  10,  Jer.  zzix.  23^  or 
iireligiou  (Jos.  vii.  15,  also  with  'in  Israel').  The  addition  'in  Israel' 
betrays  here  the  author's  date :  he  transfers  unconsciously  the  relations 
of  his  own  time  to  the  patriarchal  age. 

which  thing  &c.     For  the  moral  iudgement,  c£  zx.  9;  2  8.  xiiL  12. 

8 — 12.  In  both  narratives,  Shechem  seeks  now  to  make  the  best 
reparation  in  his  power  for  what  he  had  done :  he  asks  to  many  Dinah 
(rf.  Ex.  xxii  16). 

8 — 10.  P's  continuation  of  w.  4,  6.  Hamor  carries  out  his  son's 
request 

9, 10.  Hamor  proposes  what  is  virtually  an  amalgamation  (c£ 
V.  16^)  of  the  two  peoples,  with  full  reciprocal  rights  of  mtermarria^ 
and  permission  to  Jacob's  sons  to  trade  and  settle  in  the  territory  of 
Shechem. 

11, 12.  Shechem's  offer  to  Dinah's  &ther  and  brethren.  In  v.  6 
(P),  Hamor  comes  to  Jacob  on  Shechem's  behalf :  here  (J)  Shechon 
appears  conducting  his  own  suit. 

12.  dowry.  Heb.  mohar^  Aiah.  mahr,  the  price  paid  for  the  wife 
to  her  parents,  according  to  ancient  custom :  so  Ex.  xxiL  16, 17 ;  1  S. 
xviii.  25.    Not '  dowry'  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

gift,    I.e.  presents  to  the  bride,  which  were  often  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation beforehand :  c£  on  xxiv.  53,  xxix.  18. 
13 — 18.    P's  continuation  of  w.  8 — 10. 

13.  with  guUe.  Wishing  to  avenge  their  sister's  honour,  they 
onlv  ostensibly  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  moreover  attach  a  condition 
which  they  foresee  will,  if  agreea  to,  give  them  the  opportunity  which 
they  desire. 

14.  a  reproach.    Gf  Jos.  v.  9. 
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unto  us :  15  only  on  this  condition  will  we  consent  unto  you :  p 
if  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of  you  be  circumcised ; 
16  then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we  will  take 
your  daughters  to  us,  and  we  will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will 
become  one  people.  17  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us,  to  be 
circumcised;  then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we  wiU  be  gone. 

18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem  Hamor's  son.  | 

19  And  the  young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing,  because  he  J 
had  delight  in  Jacob's  daughter:  and  he  was  honoured  above  all 
the  house  of  his  fetther.  |  20  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  P 
came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  conmiuned  with  the  men  of 
their  city,  saying,  21  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us ;  therefore 
let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ;  for,  behold,  the 
land  is  laige  enough  for  them ;  let  us  take  their  daughters  to  us 
for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our  daughters.  22  Only  on  this 
condition  will  the  men  consent  unto  us  to  dwell  with  us,  to 
become  one  people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as 
they  are  circumcised.  23  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their 
substance  and  all  their  beasts  be  ours?  only  let  us  consent  unto 
them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  us.  24  And  unto  Hamor  and 
unto  Shechem  his  son  hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of 
his  city ;  and  every  male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out  of 
the  gate  of  his  city.  25  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  were  sore,  that  |  two  of  |  the  sons  of  Jacob,  |  Simeon  J  P  J 
and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  |  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  P 

10  (J).  The  verse  relates  to  something  to  be  done  by  Shechem 
alone,  not  ^as  vo,  15 — 17)  by  the  whole  people;  and  connects  conse- 
quentljr  witn  w.  11,  12  (J),  not  with  w.  13 — 18.  J's  account  of  the 
condition  imposed  upon  Shechem  has  been  omitted  by  the  compiler, 
as  unnecessary  by  the  side  oivo.  13 — 18. 

20 — 24.  Fs  continuation  of  vo.  13 — 18.  Hamor  and  Shechem  lay 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  their  people;  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  settlement  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
amongst  them,  obtam  their  assent  to  the  proposal. 

20.    unto  the  gate.    Ct.  on  xiz.  1. 

24.  thai  went  out  qfths  gate.    Gf.  zziii.  10,  18. 

25.  According  to  P,  this  deed  of  vengeance  was  the  act  of  Jacob's 
sons  generally:  the  compiler  inlxoduces  words  from  the  parallel  narra- 
tive of  J,  limiting  the  actors  to  Simeon  and  Levi. 

when  they  were  sore  Qit  in  pain).  When  the  inflammation,  foUowing 
upon  the  operation,  was  at  its  height 

D.  20 
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came   upon   the   city   ^unawares,   and  Blew  all   the    malea.? 
I  26  And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  with  the  edge  J 
of  the  Bwordy  and  took  Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  honse^  and 
went  forth.  |  27   The  sons   of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain,? 
and  spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled  their  sister. 

28  They  took  their  flocks  and  their  herds  and  their  asses,  and 
that  which  was  in  the  dty,  and  that  which  was  in  the  field; 

29  and  all  their  wealth,  and  aU  their  little  ones  and  their  wives, 
took  they  captive  and  spoiled,  even  all  that  was  in  the  hoosa  | 

30  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Te  have  troubled  me^  to/ 
make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iwd,  among  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites :  and,  I  being  few  in  number,  they 
will  gather  themselves  together  against  me  and  smite  me ;  and 

I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my  house.    31  And  they  said,  Should 
he  deal  with  our  sister  as  willi  an  harlot? 

1  Or,  boldly 

unawares.  lit.  (while  it  was)  in  con^fidence  or  secure  (Jud.  viii  1 1) : 
O.-E.  §  118'.    In  BVm.  referred  less  probably  to  the  assailants. 

26.  The  continuation  of  J's  narrative  in  «.  25,  which  most  have 
told,  when  complete,  how  Simeon  and  Levi, — ^Dinah's  fall  brothers^  by 
the  same  mother,  Leah, — entered  the  city. 

with  the  edae  of  the  sword.  Lit.  according  to  the  mouth  qf  tie 
iwordf  i.e.  as  tne  sword  devours  (2  S.  zi.  25)^ ^without  quarter. 

27 — 20.  The  continuation  of  Fs  narrative  in  v,  25.  The  'sons  of 
Jacob,' — i.e.  his  sons  generally,  as  w.  5,  7,  13,  not  Simeon  and  Levi 
in  particular, — ^having  (v,  25^)  slain  all  the  males  in  Shechem,  proceed 
to  sack  the  city.    For  the  details,  cf.  Nu.  zzxi.  9,  11  Talso  P). 

30,  31.  J's  continuation  of  v.  26.  Jacob  blames  nis  two  sons  for 
having  acted  inconsiderately  in  exposing  him  to  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  people  of  the  land,  by  slaying  their  principal  men. 
Hamor,  and  his  son. 

30.  troubled.  A  strong  word,  lit.  made  turbid,  fig.  for,  destroyed  the 
happiness  qf,  undone:  Jos.  vi.  18,  viL  25;  Jud.  xi.  35 ;  1  E.  xviiL  17. 

to  make  me  to  stink.  The  same  verb  (in  the  Heb.^  in  Ex.  v.  21 ; 
1  S.  xiii.  4,  xxvii.  12;  2  S.  x.  6,  xvi.  21.  0£  oar  expression  'bring  into 
bad  odour  with.' 

the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.    Cf.  xiii.  7. 

31.  Simeon  and  Levi  reply  that  the  honour  of  their  family  stands 
above  every  other  consideration:  should  their  sister  be  troEtted  as 
though  she  were  a  harlot? 

The  narrative  is  a  strange  one;  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  me  what  ikoiB 
really  underlie  it  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  different  traditioiia 
were  current  respecting  Jacob's  dealings  with  Shechem.     In  zhriiL  32  (B) 
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annnon  is  made  to  a  tradition,  according  to  which  Jacob  gained  possession 
of  Shediem  by  sword  and  bow ;  in  zlix.  6 — 7  (the  Blessing)  Simeon  and  Levi 
are  aeverelj  censored  lor  the  Yiolence  displayed  by  them  on  what,  it  seems, 
18  the  occasion  here  narrated;  in  ch.  zxiiy.  (J)  Simeon  and  Leyi  avenge 
Shechem's  Tiolation  of  their  sister,  by  slaying  him  and  his  father,  and  Jacob 
(9. 30)  blames  their  action,  though  the  narrator,  by  giring  them  the  last  word 
(9. 8lX  seems  to  approre  it;  in  ch.  xxziy.  (P)  the  sons  of  Jacob  slaughter  the 
whole  male  popnlation  of  Shechem,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  and 
the  spoil  Taking  the  narrative,  as  the  older  writers  took  it^  as  it  stands^  and 
judging  it  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  we  can  bat  agree  with  the  old 
commentator,  Adam  Clarke,  when  he  says  that  all  parties  concerned  were  to 
blame :  it  was '  wrong'  in  Jacob  to  suffer  his  daughter,  alone  and  unprotected, 
to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land ;  it  was '  excessively  wicked'  of  Shediem  to 
take  advantage  of  her  as  he  did ;  it  was  'diabolical'  in  Jacob's  sons,  having 
got  the  Shechemites  into  their  power  under  the  cloak  of  a  religious  rite,  to 
slay  the  whole  tribe  treacherously  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  especially  when 
that  one  had  sought  to  make  all  the  restitution  in  his  power,  by  offering  to 
many  Dinah ;  and  with  the  Speaker't  Commentary^  when  it  says  that  Jacob, 
in  reproving  his  sons  («.  30)  as  having  merely  brought  him  into  danger,  not  as 
having  been  guilty  of  treachery  and  murder,  shews  weakness  and  timidity. 
These  judgements  will  naturally  be  somewhat  modified,  if  the  modem  critical 
standpoint  be  adopted.  In  J,  Simeon  and  Levi  slay  only  Shechem  and  his 
father;  and  thou^  this  punishment  was  greater  than  what  Shechem's  aet 
deserved  (Ex.  zzii  16  £),  it  might  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  part  of  two  hi^- 
spirited,  martial  youths,  eager  to  avenge  the  outrage  on  their  sister,  and  whose 
moral  standards  could  not  be  exx>ected  to  be  in  advance  of  those  of  the  age 
in  ^nduch  they  lived.  That  Haraor  suffered  with  his  son,  was  not  more  than 
what  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  ideas  of  justice  (cf.  on  xx.  7X  In  this 
case,  also^  JacoVs  reproof  («.  30)  does  not  shew  the  weakness  which  it  does 
if  spoken  in  view  of  the  savage  deeds  described  in  w.  26^  27 — ^29.  In  the 
representation  of  P,  the  treachery  and  cruelty  are  much  greater ;  and  probably, 
— ^like  the  terrible  narrative  of  Nn.  xxxL — ^it  is  merely  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  priestly  writer  conceived  that  a  people  hostile  to  Israeli 
and  an  enemy  to  the  theocracy,  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  narrative,  it  should  be  added,  is  one  of  those^  with  regard  to  which  it 
may  pertiaps  be  questioned  whether  we  are  really  dealing  with  individuals, 
and  whether  incidents  of  tribal  life  may  not  be  related  in  it  under  the  form 
of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  This  is  certainly  what  happens  some- 
times In  the  OT. ;  for  instance,  in  1  Ch.  viL  21—23  (see  Bsriah  in  DB. ; 
Bennett,  Chronielei,  87  ff.,  in  the '  Expositor's  Bible ' ;  and  cf.  the  Introd.  p.  liv) ; 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  chapter  is  an  instance  of  it  Jud.  ix.  shews 
how,  after  the  conquest^  Israelites  and  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Shechem  side  by 
side ;  in  Qen.  xxxiii.  19  (as  was  remarked  in  the  note)  the  almost  complete 
identity  of  expression  with  Jud.  ix.  28  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  whether 
'Shechem'  does  not  signify  the  place,  and  whether  therefore  in  ohap.  xxxiv. 
the  same  name  is  not  a  personification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place :  if  this 
view  be  correct^  chapi  xxxiv.  will  mean  that  an  Israelite  clan  (Dinah)  had 
gained  a  footing  in  Shechem,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the 

20—2 
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natiye  Oanaanitet  (the  B*n6  QXmOr) ;  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  loter- 
poeed,— not  without  treachery,— to  prevent  this,  as  tending  to  oontaminata 
Israel  with  heathen  elements;  bat  their  action  was  not  supported  by  the 
Israelites  in  general  ('Jacobs' «.  30;  cf.  Gen.  zliz.  6, 6) :  Oen.  zliz.  7,  it  has  era 
been  conjectured,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  result;  the  Canaanitea  retaliated 
with  such  effect  that  the  two  tribes  were  broken  up,  and  nerer  afterwaidi 
recoTered  from  the  blow.  The  incident,  though  reflected  back  here^  in  a 
personal  form,  into  the  patriarchal  period,  may  be  supposed  upon  this  view  to 
hare  actually  taken  place  when  the  Israelites,  after  the  conquest,  fint 
to  establish  themselyes  on  the  West  of  Jordaa 


Chaptbb  XXXY. 

c/aco&  moves  on  to  Bethel.  The  hirOi  of  Befi^a/mxn^  and  deaJtk 
ofBcuihdj  cut  Ephrath.  Jacob  rejoins  hisfaJther  at  Hebron, 
Death  and  burial  of  Isaac 


1  And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arifie,  go  up  tx)S 
Beth-el,  and  dwell  there :  and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God, 
who  appeared  unto  ihee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  &oe  of 
Esau  thy  brother.  2  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  household,  and 
to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  nre 
among  you,  and  purify  yourselves,  and  change  your  garments : 

XXXV.  1—8  (E).  Jacob  joameys  as  &r  as  Beth-eL  Death  of 
Deborah,  Bebekah's  nurse. 

L  go  tip.  The  road  £rom  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  is  a  continual 
ascent ;  and  Beth-el  (2890  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  more  than  1000  ft.  higher 
than  Shechem  ^1880  ft). 

an  altar.    An  addition  to  the  vow  of  zxviii.  22. 

iffko  appeared  &c.    Viz.  at  Beth-el,  xzviii.  10  ff. ;  c£  xzviL  43. 

2 — i.  Jacob's  prenaiations  for  canying  out  this  command.  With 
the  service  of  the  uod,  whom  he  has  promised  to  serve,  the  worship 
of  foreign  gods,  and  (u  4)  superstitious  usages,  do  not  accord. 

strange.  Foreign, — ^wbich  indeed  was  the  meaninff  of  'strange' 
in  Old  English  (c£  on  xvii.  12),  and  is  to  be  understood  oy  it  here  and 
V.  4,  as  orben  besides  in  EVV.  (Ex.  zxL  8;  1  E.  zi.  1),  esp.  in  the 
same  phrase  as  here  (Dt.  xxxii.  12;  Jud.  z.  16;  Ps.  kxzi.  9;  Jer.  ▼.  19, 
ct  viii.  19).  Some  of  Jacob's  pebple  might  naturally  have  brought 
with  them  the  images  of  foreign  gods  from  IJaran:  c£  zzzi.  19,  53; 
Jos.  zziv.  2,  14,  20,  23  hoad  foreign  for  strange]. 

pwify  yoursehes.  Viz.  by  ablutions,  and  dv  keeping  firee  from 
ever3rthln^  which  renders  ceremonially  'unclean,  as  was  usual  before 
acts  of  public  worship.    Gf.  Ex.  zix  10, 14f.;  Jos.  vii.  13;  1 S.  xvL  5. 
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3  and  let  us  ariBe,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will  make  there  S 
an  altar  nnto  Qod,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distresSy 
and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went  4  And  they  gave 
unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
the  rings  which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under 
the  ^oak  which  was  by  Shechem.  5  And  they  journeyed :  and 
'a  great  terror  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them, 
and  they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob.  6  So  Jacob 
came  to  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (the  same  is 
Beth-el)i  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him.  7  And  he 
built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  ^El-beth-el :  because 
there  God  was  reyealed  unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the  fieice  of 
his  brother.  8  And  Deborah  Bebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was 
buried  below  Beth-el  under  the  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  ^Allon-bacuth. 

9  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  from  p 

^  Or,  terebinth        *  Heb.  a  terror  of  Ood.  *  That  is,  The  God  o/Beth-eL 

*  That  iB,  The  oak  of  weeping. 

3.  in  the  day  &c.  E.g.  when  needing  help  against  Laban  (xzxi. 
24,  29,  42). 

wu  with  ms  ftc    CSf.  zzviii.  20,  zxxi.  3,  xxzii.  1  ff. 

4.  rings  &c.  Ear-rin£8  were  used  anciently  not  sunj^ly  as  orna- 
ments, but  as  amulets,  AU  these  idolatrous  ana  superstitious  objects 
were  buried  by  Jacob  under  the  terebinth  (xii.  S)^  by  Shechem. 

5.  a  great  terror.  Heb.  a  terror  qf  God,  i.e.  aoanic^  such  ois 
OTdinary  causes  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain.  G£  1  S.  xiy.  15, 
zxvL  12;  2  Ch.  ziy.  14:  Zech.  xiy.  13.  The  yerse  presupposes  some 
warlike  success  at  Shecnem, — either  such  as  the  one  recounted  in  P 
(or  the  parts  of  E  underlying  F)  in  cL  xxziy.,  or  such  as  the  one 
alluded  to  by  E  in  xlyiii.  22. 

6.  Luz.    See  xzyiiL  19. 

7.  El'bethrel.    I.e.  The  God  qf  Beth-eli  c£  xzxi.  13. 

^  8.^  The  name  of  Bebekah's  'nurse'  is  mentioned  only  here:  she  is 
said  in  xxiy.  59  (J)  to  haye  accompanied  her  mistress  to  GaDaan* — 
according  to  P  (xxy.  20,  xxxy.  28),  140  years  preyiously  I  Fs  chron- 
ology does  not  always  harmonize  with  that  of  JE  (p.  xxy):  on  the 
other  hand,  the  present  notice  is  perhaps  displaced;  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Keoekah's  nurse  in  Jacob's  company  at  this  stage  of  his 
history  is  surprising. 

9---13^  15.    P's  account  of  Jacob's  change  of  name,  of  the  promises 

S'yen  to  him  by  God  at  Beth-el,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
3th-eL  The  st^le  is  throughout  that  of  P;  and  the  passage  is  eyi- 
dently  P's  parallel  to  what  m  JE  is  placed  at  Jacob's  first  yisit  to 
Beth-el,  when  he  was  leamng  Canaan  for  ^aran  (xxyiiL  10 — 22). 
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Paddan-araixiy  and  blessed  him.    10  And  God  said  onto  lam,  P 
Thy  name  is  Jacob :  thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more 
Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name :  and  he  called  his  name 
Israel    11  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  ^God  Alndghty :  be 
fruitfid  and  multiply ;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nationa  shaU 
be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ;  12  and  the 
land  which  I  gave  mito  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  giye 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land    13  And  Ood 
went  np  from  him  in  the  place  where  he  spake  with  him.  | 
14  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  he  spake  with  J 
him,  a  pillar  of  stone :  and  he  poured  out  a  drink  offering 
thereon,  and  poured  oil  thereon.  |  16  And  Jacob  called  the  P 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-eL  |  16  And  J 
they  journeyed  from  Beth-el ;  and  there  was  still  some  way  to 
come  to  Ephrath:  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard 
labour.    17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour, 
that  the  midwife  said  unto  her.  Fear  not ;  for  now  thou  shalt 
have  another  son.    18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in 

1  Heb.  SI  Shaddai. 

9.  when  he  came  from  Paddan-aram  (xxr.  20).  Already  these 
words  shew  that  a  different  narrator  is  here  speaking:  had  they  been 
by  the  same  writer  who  has  been  describing  the  route  from  Haran  in 
detail,  the  part  of  the  route  which  Jacob  had  now  reached  would  have 
been  specified  (cf.,  similarly,  xix.  29,  xxsiii.  18). 

10.  P's  account  of  Jacob's  change  of  name,  which  J  had  placed 
earher,  at  Penuel  (xxxii.  28). 

11.  12.^  Jacob  is  here  made  the  heir  of  the  promises  given  to 
Abraham  in  ch.  xvii.  (also  P).  For  the  exwessions,  cf.  xvii.  1,  6,  8; 
also  xxviii.  3,  4  (Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob  in  P).   With  v.  13  cf  xvii.  22. 

14.  A  parallel  to  xxviii.  18;  and,  to  all  appearance,  J's  account  of 
the  consecration  of  the  sacred  standing-stone  at  Beth-eL  On  this,  and 
on  the  libation  of  oil,  see  p.  267.  The  drink-offering, — ^presumably  of 
wine, — is  a  fi^uently-mentioned  element  of  the  later  cultus,  2  E. 
xvi.  13;  Ex.  xxix.  40,  &c.:  in  idolatrous  rites,  Jer.  vii.  18;  Is.  IviL  6 
(offered  to  stones), 

15.  P's  parallel  to  xxviii.  19  in  J. 

IQ — 22^  (j).  The  birth  of  Benjamin;  and  death  and  burial  of 
Rachel 

16.  eame  way.  In  the  Heb.,  a  peculiar  expression,  found  besides 
only  in  the  paiaUel  xlviii.  7,  and  2  E.  v.  19:  tne  distance  denoted  by 
it  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  wiU  not  have  been  great 

Ephrath,    See  on  v,  19. 

17.  for  this  also  is  a  ct^it  for  thee.    Cf.  the  wish,  xxx.  24. 
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departing  (for  ehe  died),  that  she  called  his  name  ^Ben-oni :  but  J 
his  &ther  called  him  'Beiijamin.  19  And  Rachel  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  (the  same  is  Beth-lehem).  20  And 
Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  the  same  is  the  Pillar  of 
BacheFs  grave  unto  this  day.  21  And  Israel  journeyed,  and 
spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Eder.  22  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Beuben  went  and  lay 
with  Bilbah  his  father's  concubine :  and  Israel  heard  of  it 

Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve :  23  the  sons  of  Leah ;  P 

^  That  is,  Tht  $on  of  my  ionaw,  *  That  is.  The  ion  of  the  right  hand, 

18.  Benjamin,  His  &theT  gave  him  a  name  of  happier  omen  (see 
the  marg.) ;  the  right-hand  side  ^i^  deemed  the  more  auspicious  one : 
of.  Yemen  f*rightliand')  =  Arabia  Felix  \  and  8cf  tos  ipvis. 

19.  Epnrath  is  here,  as  also  in  xlviii.  7  (of.  Ruth  iv.  11 ;  Mic.  v.  2), 
identified  with  Bethlehem;  and  a  Kubbet  Bdhel,  or  'Dome  of  BacheV 
— ^i.e.  a  stone  structure,  of  comparatiyely  modem  date,  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  Muslim  *  Wely,'  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person, — is  still  shewn  at 
a  spot  about  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem,  and  4  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. 
Bat  in  1  S.  z.  2  Rachers  tomb  is  described  as  being  on  the  'border 
of  Benjamin'  (i.e.  the  N.  border)  not  fer  from  Beth^  (v.  3),  which  was 
10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem;  and  a  site  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is 
strongly  supported  by  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  where  Bachers  weeping  is  repre- 
sented as  being  heard  at  Bamah,  5  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems, 
therefore,  either  that  Ephrath,  here  and  xlviii.  7,  is  really  the  name  of 
a  place,  otherwise  unmown,  near  Bamah  (in  which  case  the  words 
'the  same  is  Beth-lehem'  will  be  an  incorrect  gloss);  or  that  there 
were  two  different  traditions  respecting  the  site  of  Rachel's  grave,  one 
(1  S.  z.  2;  Jer.  xxxi.  15)  placing  it  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Ramah,  and 
the  other,  found  here,  placing  it  8.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bethlehem. 

20.  a  pillar.  Le.,  here,  a  sepulchral  monument^ — ^a  sense  which 
the  word  has  often  in  Phoenician  (Clooke,  Narth-Sem.  Ineorr.  p.  60). 

21.  IsraeL  From  this  point  onwards,  '  Israel'  is  not  un&6q.uently 
used  as  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  esp.  in  J :  cf.  on  zliii.  6. 

of  Eder.  Or,  qf  (Jtiid^  flock.  Watch-towers,  built  for  the  protection 
of  flocks  against  robbers,  are  mentioned,  at  least  in  later  times  (2  E.  xvii.  9, 
xviii.  8 ;  2  Ch.  zxvi.  10) :  tiie  one  referred  to  here  must  have  been  between 
'  Ephrath'  and  Hebron.  In  Mic.  iv.  8  the  same  expression  appeals  to 
be  used  symbolically  of  a  tower  on  'Opher  (tJie  fortified  S.  spur  of 
Zion,  the  Eastern  hUl^  of  Jerusalem,  jpt  below  the  royal  palace);  but 
that  is  not  evidence  that  Jerusalem  is  intended  here. 

22».    Of.  xlix.  4,  with  the  note. 
^  22^ — 26.    An  enumeration,  from  P,  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  introduced 
suitably  after  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  last. 

^  Not,  M  marked  inooneotly  on  many  maps,  the  Western  hill:  see  DB.  s.t. 

Zion. 
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Reuben^  Jacob's  firstborn,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Jndah,  ? 
and  Issachar,  and  Zebulun :  24  the  sons  of  Rachel ;  Joseph  and 
Beiyamin :  25  and  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid ;  Dan 
and  Naphtali :  26  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid ; 
Gad  and  Asher :  these  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were  bom 
to  him  in  Paddan-aram.  27  And  Jacob  came  onto  Isaac  his 
&ther  to  Mamre,  to  Eariath-arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  28  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were 
an  hundred  and  fourscore  years.  29  And  Isaac  gave  np  the 
ghost^  and  died,  and  was  galliered  unto  his  people,  old  and  fuO 
of  days:  and  Esau  and  Jacob  his  sons  buried  him. 

26.  in  PaddcMHvram  (xzv.  20).     Benjamin  (u  17  £)  must  be 
tacitly  excepted. 

27—29  (P).    Jacob's  arrival  at  Hebron.    The  death  and  burial  dl 
Isaac. 

27.  On  Mamre^  and  EHriath-arha^  see  on  xiii.  18,  and  xxiii.  2. 
20.    gofloe  up  the  ghost.., and  wis  gathered  unto  hts  father's  kin. 

See  on  xzv.  8. 

and  JEsau  and  Jacob  &c.    As  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
same  source,  P,  had  buried  Abraham  (zzv.  8). 


Chaptbe  XXXVL 
The  generations  of  Eswuu 

As  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Abraham  (xxr.  7 — 11*),  P  proceeded  tt 
once  to  enmnerate  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  (zzy.  12 — 17),  before  dealing 
with  the  line  of  Isaac,  so  after  the  death  and  burial  of  Isaac,  he  introduces  an 
account  of  the  descendants  of  Esau,  before  passing  on  to  the  'generattonfl'  of 
Jacob  (zxxyii  2).  The  particulars  are  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  Esan 
than  in  that  of  Ishmael,  partly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  Edom's  bdng 
more  important  historically  than  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  more 
closely  related  to  Israel,  and  partly  because  in  the  case  of  Edom  there  wen 
more  details  worth  stating.  The  chapter  contains  much  interesting  information 
respecting  Edom :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  at  present  no  Edomite 
inscriptions,  and  very  little  information  from  other  sources,  to  supplement  or 
illustrate  it.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region  called  S^ir 
(cf.  on  xiT.  e)  bore  the  name  of  Horitet  (ibid.) ;  but  iounigrants,  closely  allied 
to  the  Israelites  (Esau,  or  Edom,  being  IsraeFs  '  brother,'  Ku.  xx.  14 ;  Dt  xxiii 
7,  al\  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  great  measure  dispossessed  them ; 
it  was  accordingly  said  that  Jehovah  had  ^ given  mount  Selr  unto  Esau' 
(Dt  ii  5,  c£  90. 12,  22).  Exactly,  however,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Oanaanites  and  Israelites,  many  Qorite  fiunilies  and  dans  maintained  them- 
selves beside  the  immigrants,  and  in  many  cases  intermarried  with  them; 
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and  particnlan  reipectiog  some  of  these  Qorite  funiliee  are  indaded  l^  the 
narrator  (vv,  20—30). 

The  chapter,  after  the  title  («.  1),  fidls  into  seyen  paragraphs,  as  indicated 
in  the  notes.  The  basis  of  the  chapter  is  eyidently  supplied  by  P  (notice  the 
form  of  99.  I9  6^  6 — 8, 9*,  40*,  43) ;  but  the  discrepancies  in  the  names  of  Esan's 
'wives  (see  on  99. 2 — 5)  shew  that  these  cannot  have  been  derived  from  P ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  other  parts  of  the  chapter  as  well  (ag.  99.  31 — 39)  have  been 
incorporated  by  the  compiler  from  some  other  source.  The  question  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  for  fiirther  discussion  here.  Verses  4 — 6,  11 — 13 
(abridged),  20—24%  26—28,  31—^9, 40—43  are  excerpted,  with  slight  teztoal 
variations  (see  RVm),  in  1  Ch.  L  36—37, 38—42,  43—61%  61^—64. 


1  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Esan  (the  P 
same  is  Edom).  2  Esan  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan ;  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  Oholibamah 
the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  ^daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite; 
3  and  Basemath  Ishmaers  daughter,  sister  of  NebaiotL  4  And 
Adah  bare  to  Esau  Eliphaz ;  and  Basemath  bare  Beud ;  6  and 

1  Some  ancient  authorities  have,  ton.    Bee  yer.  34« 

ZZXVZ.    1.    tks  same  i$  Edom.    So  w.  8, 19.    Cf.  zzv.  30. 
2 — 5.    Esau's  wires  and  sons.    In  v.  2  ffivite  is  certainly  an  error 
for  Horite:  see  'l^Lfajson'  in  v.  20,  and  cf.  on  v.  2. 
In  zzyi.  34,  zzviiL  9  (both  P),  Esau's  wives  are— 

Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Qittite ; 
BoMemath,  daughter  of  Elofiy  the  HUtite ;  and 
Maf^akUh^  daughter  of  Ithmael,  and  titter  qfNebaiatlk 

Here,  and  in  w.  9 — 14,  they  are — 

*Adah,  daughter  of  Elan,  the  HUtite ; 
Oholibamah,  daughter  of  'Anah,  the  Qorite ;  and 
Baeemathf  daughter  of  Ithmael,  and  titter  qfNebaioth* 

The  names  are  Btrangely  interchanged  in  the  two  lists.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  them  by  suppositions  such  as  that  Esau 
had  five  wives,  or  that  they  had  double  names,  or  had  been  re-named : 
but  the  variations  in  the  two  lists  are  not  adequately  accounted  for 
by  anv  of  these  hypotheses;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  is 
that  they  are  due  to  a  difference  of  tradition  (or  theory^ 

2.  the  dauahter  of  ^ibeon.  So  v.  14.  Daughter  (nn)  is  prob.  an 
error  for  mm  (p\  which  is  read  by  Lxx.,  Sam.,  Pesh.:  see  v,  24. 
Oholibamah  will  tnen  be  an  unnamed  daughter  of  the  'Anah  of  v.  24, 
not  the  '  Oholibamah,  daughter  of  'Anah'  of  v.  25  (for  the  'Anah  of 
this  verse,  foUowing  the  Lotan,  Shobal,  and  !^beon  of  w.  22 — 24,  is 
evidently  the  'Anah  of  v.  20,  not  the  *Anah  of  v.  24).  Another  view 
is  that  the  words  are  a  ffloss,  added  by  one  who  incorrectly  identified 
the  'Anah  of  v.  25  with  tbe  'Anah  of  v.  24 :  in  this  case,  '  Oholibamah, 
the  daughter  of  'Anahy'  will  be  the  one  mentioned  in  «•  25. 
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Oholibamah  bare  Jeosh,  and  Jabm,  and  Korah:  tihtese  are? 
the  80D8  of  Esau,  which  were  bom  unto  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan*  6  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  hia  sons^ 

and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  souls  of  his  houses  and  his  cattie^ 
and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  possessicms,  which  he  had  gafli^ed 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  a  land  away  from  hk 
brother  Jacob.  7  For  their  substance  was  too  great  for  them  to 
dwell  together;  and  the  land  of  their  sojoumings  could  not  bear 
them  because  of  their  cattle.  8  And  Esau  dwelt  in  mount  S&t: 
Esau  is  Edom. 

9  And  these  are  the  gmeratidns  of  Esau  the  fotiber  of  ^the 
Edomites  iu  mount  Seir :  10  these  are  the  names  of  Esau's 
sons ;  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau,  Reuel  the  son 

2  Heb.£<iom. 

6 — 8.  The  migration  of  Esau  into  the  land  of  Se'ir,  occasioned,  it 
is  stated,  hj  Jacob  s  increasing  possessions, — ^a  cause  which  could  only 
haye  come  mto  operation  after  tfacob's  return  to  his  father  in  Gansan 
^xzxv.  27 — 29).  In  J,  Esau's  residence  in  Edom  is  already  jpcesupposed 
m  xxxii.  3,  xzxiii.^  14, 16.  For  the  expressions,  cf.  xii.  5,  ziiL  6^  (where 
a  similar  motive  is  assigned  for  Lot's  separation  from  Alnraham^  xriL 
8,— all  P. 

6.  a  land.  Read,  with  PesL,  tks  land  of  Seir:  nw  has  accident- 
ally dropped  out. 

8.  i»  the  mountain-land  of  Seir.    Cf.  on  ziv.  6,  and  xxviL  39 1 
9 — 14.    The  tribes  or  clans  of  Edom,  reckoned  as  descended  from 

Esau's  three  wives.  The  names  are  not  those  of  individuals,  but 
merely  represent  tribes  or  clans  (cf.  ch.  z.).  The  entire  number  (ex- 
cluding the  concubine's  son,  v.  12)  is  12 :  cf.  the  same  number  in  the 
cases  of  Ishmael  (xxv.  12 — 16),  and  Israel,  and  the  six  'sons'  of  Ke- 
turah  (xxv.  2).  There  must  have  been  in  Edom  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  tne  different  clans  were  of  mixed  nationality:  the  clans  reputed 
to  be  descended  from  'Adah,  Basemath,  and  Oholibamah,  having  an 
admixture  of  Canaanite,  Ishmaelite,  and  Horite  blood,  respectively,  in 
their  veins*. 

9.  the  foUher  qf  Edom.  Edom  is  here  (unlike  tw.  1,  8,  19)  the 
name  of  the  na^iion  (as  Nu.  xx.  18,  20,  21,  o^.).    So  u  43^ 

10.  Eliphaz.    Also  an  Edomite  personal  name.  Job  iL  11. 

^  The  foUowing  table  will  make  the  relationBhip  of  the  different  clazu  clear : — 

'Adah  Baseinath  OhoUbamah 

{JliniU  or  CanaaniU  line)  {hhrnaelite  line)        {^oriu  Une) 

EUphaassTimna*  Be^ael        Je'iuh  Ja*lam  foxah 

Teman  Omar  ^p*hd  Qa'tam  Jg^enu  *Amalek  t^albath  Zerah  Shammah  Miaaak 
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of  Basemath  the  wife  of  EsaiL  11  And  the  bods  of  Eliphaz  werep 
Temaiiy  Omar,  ^Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and  Eenaz.  12  And  Timna 
wafi  concabine  to  Eliphaz  Esau's  son ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaa 
Amalek :  these  are  the  sons  of  Adah  Esau's  wife.  13  And  these 
are  the  sons  of  Beuel;  Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah :  these  were  the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wif&  14  And 
these  were  the  sons  of  Oholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeuahi 
and  Jalam,  and  Korah.  16  These  are  the  ^dukes  of 

the  sons  of  Esau :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  of  Esau ; 
duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Eenaz,  16  duke 
Korah,  duke  Gatam,  duke  Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that 
came  of  Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these  are  the  sons  of 
Adah.  17  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Beuel  Esau's  son ;  duke 
Nahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah :  these  are 

^  In  1  Ofar.  i.  86,  Zephi.  *  Or,  ekiefa 

11.  Teman.  Elsewhere  in  the  OT.  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
N.  of  Edom  (Am.  i.  12;  Jer.  zhx.  7,  20;  Ez.  xxv.  13;  Hab.  iii.  3;  cf. 
Bar.  iii.  22  f.),  the  home  of  Job's  fiiend,  Elip^haz,  Job  iL  11.  Euseb. 
(^Onom.  260)  names  also  a  village  daifiav,  15  miles  from  Petra. 

^^fnaz.  To  all  appearance,  a  collateral  branch  of  the  fenizzitss 
(the  gentile  adj.  of  K^fnaz),  a  tribe  in  the  S.  of  Canaan,  afterwards 
absorbed  into  Judah  Tsee  on  xv.  19). 

12.  *  Amalek,  Not  counted  as  a  full  son  of  Eliphaz,  but  treated 
as  descended  from  a  concubine  and  a  Horite  (see  v.  22),  Timna*; 
ie.  Amale^  was  a  tribe  or  clan  of  inferior  rank  The  reference  is 
probably  not  to  the  people  of  Amale^  itself  (xiv.  7),  bnt  to  an  offshoot, 
or  remnant  (see  1  Cn.  it.  42,  43),  which  had  found  a  home  in  Edom, 
or  was  in  some  way  dependent  upon  it.     Gf.  EncB.  i.  129. 

1& — 19.  List  of  dan-chiefs  of  Edom.  The  names,  with  one  exception 
(see  V.  16),  are  identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding  clans  mentioned 

in  w.  9 — 14.  The  word  *  duke'  (^^)  simply  represents  the  Vulg.  dux^ 
which  in  its  turn  is  .based  upon  the  Lxx.  nyc/iiuv :  the  Heb.  word  is 
really  formed  from  *l<9  family  or  c&m,  Jua.  vi  15 ;  1  S.  x.  19 ;  Mic. 
V.  2 ^(properly,  either  thousand,  or  association,  tribal  group).  It  was 
apparently  the  native  name  for  the  tribal  chiefs  of  ]&Iom  (of  Judah, 
only  ZecL  ix  7,  zii.  5,  6:  otherwise  only  of  Edom,  in  Gen.  xxzvi.,  the 
excerpts  in  1  Gh.  L  51 — 54,  and  Ex.  xv.  15).  The  names  would  be 
better  rendered  the  chief  of  Teman,  the  chief  of  Omar,  &c.,  the 
genitive  in  each  case  denoting  either  a  clan  or  a  district. 

16.    the  chief  of  J^orak,    Introduced  by  some  error  from  v.  18. 

^  In  the  translAtlon  followed  in  Mi.  ii.  6,  read  aa  ^^K  =  ^/u6y. 
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tlie  dukeB  that  came  of  Bend  in  tiie  land  of  Edom ;  these  are? 
the  sons  of  Basemath  Eean's  ^rifa  18  And  these  are  the  sens 
of  Oholibamah  Eeau's  wife;  dnke  Jenah,  dnke  Jalam,  dnke 
Korah:  these  are  the  dnkes  that  came  of  Oholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  Esan's  wifa  10  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau, 
and  these  are  their  dnkes :  the  same  is  Edom. 

20  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite,  the  inhabitants  6i 
tilie  land;  Lotan  and  Shobal  and  Zibeon  and  Anah,  21  and 
Dishon  and  Ezer  and  Dishan :  these  are  the  dnkes  that  came  6t 
the  Horites,  the  children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom.  22  And 
the  childrrai  of  Lotan  were  Hori  and  ^Hemam ;  and  Lotan's 
sister  was  Timna.  23  And  these  are  the  diildren  of  SBiofaal ; 
'Alyan  and  Manahath  and  Ebal,  'Shepho  and  Onanu  24  And 
these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ;  Aiah  and  Anah :  this  is  Anah 
who  fonnd  the  hot  springs  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon  his  fioither.  25  And  these  are  the  children  of  Anah ; 
Dishon  and  Oholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah.  26  And  these 
are  the  children  of  ^Dishon ;  'Hemdan  and  Eshban  and  Ithran 
and  Cheran.    27  These  are  the  children  of  Ezer ;  Bilhan  and 


1  In  1  Chr.  L  89,  Hbrnom.  *  In  1  Chr.  1. 40,  Alian,  <  In  1  Chr.  i.  40, 

Sk^hL  «  Heb.  Diihan.  •  In  1  Chr.  L  41,  HamnoL 

20 — 30.  The  dans.  fEunilies,  and  dan-chiefis  of  the  aboiiginsl 
^oriteB.  Se^ir  is  dsewhere  the  name  of  the  land  (e.g.  ziy.  6;  I&  zxL 
11);  bat  here  the  country  is  personified,  and  becomes  the  imaginaiy 
ancestor  of  the  tribes  inhabitmg  it  C^.  the  similar  cases  in  ch.  z. 
The  name  Qorite  perhaps  means  eave^toelbn^  Troghdytss,  Edom 
abounds  in  cayes,  ?mich  till  a  much  later  time  were  used  as  dwellinga 
GL  the  Commentaries  on  Obad.  3. 

20.  the  inhabitant^  qf  the  land.  Le.  its  autochthonous  inhaU- 
tants :  opp.  to  the  immigrant  Esauites. 

22— Zp.  The  sub-dansi  or  families,  of  the  natiye  ^oriteB»  regarded 
as  Bubdiyiflions  of  the  seyen  larger  groups  enumerated  in  v,  20. 

22.    Hari,    The  national  name  appears  here  as  a  clan*name. 

21  the  hat  eprinas.  ^  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here»  and  ihe 
lend,  is  uncertain.  ^  If  it  is  correct,  the  reference  will  be  to  hot  springs, 
such  as  those  which  Burckhardt  (TVoesb  in  Suria^  1832,  p.  401) 
foundj  near  where  the  W.  el-Ahsft  (aboye,  p.  169)  crosses  the  Derb 
el-^aj,  or  Pilgrim-route  to  Mecca,  some  distance  NK  of  Busaireh  (on 
V,  3d).    (Hot  saline  springs  are  numerous  about  the  Dead  Soil) 

25.    'Anah.    Of  course  the  'Anah  of  v.  20,  not  the  'Anah  of  «.  24 

27.  In  1  C9l  i.  42, '  Ja'&)^m'  stands  for  'and  'A\^ui,'  and  is  ob- 
yiously  a  transcriptional  error  for  it  (tPSP  for  )ps;i).    StUl,  the  name 
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Zaavan  and  ^Akan.    28  These  are  the  chfldren  of  Dishan ;  Us  P 
and  Aran.  29  These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  the 

Horites;  duke  LotaD,  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 
30  duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke  Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes 
that  came  of  the  Horites,  according  to  their  dukes  in  the  land 
of  Seir. 

31  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel 
32  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in  Edom;  and  the  name  of 

^  In  1  Ghr.  u  iS,  Jaahnu 

may  stand  in  some  connexion  with  the  place  '(Wells  of)  the  B^d 
Ja'&kan/  mentioned  in  No.  zzziiL  81  f. ;  Dt.  x.  6. 

28.  'Uz,  A  branch  of  the  Aramaean  17^  (z.  23,  xxii.  21)  had 
perhaps  attached  itself  to  the  Horites. 

29,  30.  The  '  dukes '  or  clan-chiefs  (on  v.  15)  of  the  Horites.  The 
names  ('the  chief  otLofan^'  &c.)  agree  (as  in  w.  15 — 18)  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  clans,  v.  20  £ 

SO.    aecarding  to  their  duhs.  Better  (lzz.  [if/€fu>y W  ~  *  dukeries'], 

Di.),  according  to  their  clans  (^^'^W?  for  Dn^fi^^)*. 

31 — 39.  A  list  of  eight  Eaomite  kings.  Verse  31^  shews  that  the 
writer  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  Isr.  monarchy.  The  last  mentioned 
king  will  naturally  have  lived  just  before  the  time  of  SauL  Edom  was 
in  luivance  of  Israel,  both  in  the  possession  of  a  settled  territory,  and  in 
attaining  monarchical  government  (cf.  Nu.  zz.  14) :  in  tins  respect,  also, 
Esau  was  the  'firstborn,'  though  in  the  end,  Israel  won  from  him  his 
supremacy  (2  S.  viii.  14).  Of  the  kin^  named  in  this  list,  none  is  a  son 
of  nis  predecessor :  it  ma]^  be  inferrec^  consequently,  that  the  monarchy 
in  Edom  was  not  h^ditanr,  but  dective  (cf.  Is.  xmv.  12),  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  a  particular  cnief  to  acquire  supremacy 
over  the  r^ 

32.  Bela*  (p2}  the  eon  qf  Be'or.  The  resemblance  to  '  Bala'am 
(Dpbn)  the  son  of  Be'or'  is  remarkable;  but  hardly  forms  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  speculation  that  the  two  persons  are  the  same,  and  that 
Isr.  and  Edomite  history  had  handed  down  different  conceptions  of 
him  (dfl  Sayce,  SHH.  224,  229  n,;  Hommel,  AHT.  153,  223;  BncB. 
S.V.  BbIia). 

1  WeUhaosen  baa  pointed  out  that  several  of  the  Edomite  and  Horite  names 
here  enumerated  are  the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to,  those  of  families  of  Jadah, 
espedally  of  the  olan  of  ipeiron  (^orah,  1  Oh.  ii  48;  Teman,  iT.  6;  jj^enas, 
iy.  18,  15;  Rhammah,  of.  Aiammai,  ii'.  28,  44,  iv.  17;  Shohal,  iL  62,  iv.  1; 
Manahath,  of.  ii.  52,  64;  Onam,  ii  28;  Eshban,  of.  Ahban,  ii.  29;  Ithran,  ef. 
Yether,  ii.  82,  iy.  17;  Aran  (pX),  of.  Oren  (f^  ii.  2&;  Elah  (v.  41),  iv.  15; 

*Iram,  cf.  'IrQ,  iy.  15).  The  fact  may  point  to  intermarriages  having  taken  plaoe 
between  the  neighbouring  peoples.  The  large  proportion  of  animal  names  (dt. 
p.  278 11.)  is  also  noticeable;  it  is  perhaps  the  snryival  of  a  primitiTB  totemism  in 
Bdom:  a.  Qxay,  Heh.  Prop.  Names,  pp.  88  fl,,  112  tt. 
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his  dty  wag  Dinhabah.  33  And  Bela  died^  and  Jobab  tilie  00c? 
of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead.  34  And  Jobab  died 
and  Hosham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanites  reigned  in  his  stead 
35  And  Husham  died,  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  smote 
Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab,-  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name 
of  his  city  was  Ayith.  36  And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  reigned  in  his  stead  37  And  Samlah  died,  and  Shad 
of  Behoboth  by  the  Riyer  reigned  in  his  stead.  38  And  Shanl 
died,  and  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  reigned  in  his  stead 
39  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  died,  and  ^Hadar  reigned 
in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  dty  was  'Pan ;  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Ma1a*ed,  the  daughter  d 
Me-zahab.  40  And  tiiese  are  the  names  of  the  dukes 

1  In  1  Ghr.  L  60,  and  some  ancient  anihoritieB,  Eadad.       *  In  1  Ghr.  L  50.  PaL 

Dinhabah.    Unknown :  see  conjectures  in  EncB. 

33.  Bozrah.  An  important  Edomite  town,  Am.  i.  13,  Is.  bail 
1,  a/. :  now  Bufaireh,  20  m.  SR  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  35  m.  N.  of  Petia. 

34.  the  land  qf  the  Temanites.    See  on  «.  11. 

35.  Hadad.  Also  the  name  of  an  Aramaean  dei^, — ^the  one 
heading  the  lists  of  gods  in  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  wunjirli  (near 
Aleppo))  of  the  8th  cent  b.o.  (Cooke,  Narth-8em.  Inseriptians,  IGl  £, 
164,  cf.  360),  and  found  also  in  'Ben-hadad'  and  'Hadad-eser/ — cor- 
re«>onding  to  the  Ass.  Eammdn^immon)^  the  storm-  and  thunder-god 
{KAT.^  454;  KAT.'  443  f.).  The  name  recurs  in  v.  39  (where  KVm. 
is  no  doubt  right  in  following  Heb.  mss.,  Sam.,  and  Pe^),  and  also  (as 
that  of  an  Edomite  who  troubled  Solomon)  in  1  E.  xi.  14  ff. 

^Avith.  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  375)  mentions  a  *  chain  of  low  moun- 
tains, called  el-6howeithe'  on  the  R  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Amon. 

37.  Shaul.  The  name  in  the  Heb.  is  tne  same  as  'SauL'  *The 
river'  is  usually  in  Heb.  (as  RV.  interprets  here:  see  on  zzxi.  21)  tbe 
Euphrates :  if  kV.  is  right,  Behoboth  may  be  Bahaba,  a  place  on  its 
W.  ^nk,  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^abor  (Ghaboras);  and  ^Shaul* 
will  have  been  of  foreign  origin. 

39.  Bcud-hanan.  The  name  ('Baal  is  gracious';  cf.  Johanan, 
Elhanan)  points  to  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Edom :  cf.  the  many  ^oen. 
names  formed  with  '  Baal.' 

Mihetab'SL  *  God  does  good  or  benefits,'  a  name  of  Aram,  forma- 
tion ^in  late  Heb.,  Neh.  vi.  10).  We  have  no  remains  of  the  language 
of  Eaom,  except  such  as  are  preserved  in  proper  names;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  shew  (what  mignt  also  have  been  infarred  from  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  nations)  that  in  all  probability  it  closely 
resembled  Hebrew,  with  dialectical  differences  analogous  to  those 
which  we  know,  from  the  'Moabite  Stone,'  were  displayed  by  the 
language  of  Moab. 
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that  came  of  Esau,  according  to  their  ftmilies,  after  their  places,  p 
l>y  their  names;  duke  Timna,  dnke  ^Alvah,  duke  Jetheth; 
41  duke  Oholibamahy  duke  Elah,  duke  Pinon ;  42  duke  Eenaz, 
duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar;  43  duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram:  these 
be  the  dukes  of  Edcnn,  according  to  their  habitations  in  ihe  land 
of  their  possessioa    This  is  Esau  the  &ther  of  'the  Edomites. 

1  In  1  CAir.  L  51,  AUdh.  *  Heb;  Edom. 

40 — 43.  Second  list  of  Mukes/  or  clan-chiefs,  of  Edom.  The 
relation  of  this  list  to  the  one  in  fw.  15 — 19  is  not  expressly  stated: 
but  most  probably  (cf.  Ewald,  Hist.  i.  76 ;  DL ;  Del.)  the  '  dnkes'  here 
enumerated  were  the  heads  of  the  territorial  subdivisions  of  the  country 
(notice '  dfter  their  places,'  v.  40)  adopted  for  political  or  administrative 
purposes,  which  may  not  have  corresponded  to  the  old  tribal  divisions 
(cf.  in  Israel  1  E.  iv.  7 — 19) :  perhaps  indeed  the  list  may  relate  to 
the  time  when  the  Edomite  monarchy  had  passed  away,  and  the 
country  had  become  subject  to  Israel  (2  8.  viu.  14\  The  names  in 
the  list  are  partly  those  of  clans  (as  IB^enazi  and  Onolibamah),  partly 
those  of  places. 

40.  duke  Timna\  The  chief  of  Timna';  and  similarly  in  the 
names  following.  Timna  (in  the  Heb.  exactly  as  vo.  13,  22)  is  in  some 
editions  of  BV.  spelt  by  an  oversight  Timnah. 

41.  the  chief  of  Elah,  In  all  probability,  the  sea-port  usually 
called  Elath  (see  on  ziv.  6). 

Pinon.  Doubtless  the  Punon  of  Nu.  zxxiii.  42  f.,  said  by  Euseh. 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  299,  123)  to  be  in  their  time  Phaenon,  a  village  in 
the  desert)  between  Petra  and  !^'ar,  where  criminals  were  sent  to  work 
in  the  copper-mines. 

42.  Mibzar.  According  to  Ens.  (Onam.  277)  a  large  village  in 
Gebal  (Ps.  Izkziii.  7),  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Edom. 


Chapters  XXXVII— L. 

We  enter  now  the  laat  division  of  the  Book,  which  (except  in  ch.  xxxviiL) 
dealfl  entirely  with  the  history  of  Joseph.  The  section  is  indeed  headed 
nieddth  Jacob :  bat  this  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  plan  followed  by  the 
compiler :  Isaac  is  dead ;  and  Jacob  is  therefore  technically  the  leadii^  figure ; 
bat  in  point  of  fact  he  takes  a  sabordinate  place,  and  though  after  the 
den&dment  he  comes  again  to  the  forefront,  and  the  events  of  his  closing 
years  are  told  at  some  length,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narratiTe  centres  in 
Joseph. 

The  story  of  Joseph,  whether  we  take  acconnt  or  not  of  the  doable  strand 
of  which  it  seems  (p.  332)  to  be  composed,  'is  dramatic  in  form,— indeed,  it 
combines  the  elements  which  Aristotle  (Poet  xi^  xyl)  regarded  as  essential  to 
a  good  drama,  the  ntpiwirtut^  or  **  reversal"  (via.  of  the  intended  effect  of  an 
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acttoD  Into  tti  direct  affpomte)\  and  the  imyimpmw,  or  *recogiutioii»* 
it  told  with  a  touching  cfaann.  The  theme  is  a  oommoii  oim^  cowmoa  alike  ii 
fiA4ore^  in  the  dnma»  and  in  Idatorj— the  jonnger  Member  of  a  hmStj  hef^ 
damn  bj  the  eoTj  of  the  elder  memberB,  and  at  last  trimnphing  orer  thea. 
Bfetj  trait  in  the  nanrntiTe  is  in  aeeoKdanoe  inth  naiore;  and  the  whole  ftm 
%  Tirid  portnutnre  of  the  tme  derelopnient  of  hnman  diameter/  The  joeiK 
boj  dieems  liii  dreams  of  future  greatoeas:  ahnost  immediately  his  hopes  are, 
to  an  i^pearanee,  shattered :  he  Is  sold  away  from  his  &ther  and  lie«thi« 
into  foreign  sUrery ;  there^  howerer,  his  integrity  and  loyalty  sktb  him ;  after 
many  trials  and  dimppointments  (xL  23)\  he  is  at  length,  by  m  siu|iiiii«g 
sequence  of  circomsUnces,  elevated  to  e  high  and  responsible  djgnity  n 
Vgypt;  one  day,  after  many  yean^  he  saddenly  sees  his  brethren,  focoed  I7 
necenity,  standing  before  him ;  but  he  uses  the  adrantage  whidi  his  positiai 
gires  him,  not  to  crash  them  or  take  Tongeance  on  them,  but  to  Iry  them,  to 
discorer  wliether  they  are  loyal  to  his  fiither  and  yoongest  brother,  and  then, 
when  he  has  at  last  assured  himself  of  their  altered  mind,  when  he  seee  then 
genuinely  moved  by  the  sight  of  their  father's  grief  and  the  remone  off  their 
own  oonseienoe,  and  knows  that  th^are  willing  even  to  go  themeelTes  into 
slarery  to  spare  their  &ther,  and  sare  their  younger  brother,  when  he  ii 
satisfied,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  foighnen,  1m  diadotM 
himself  to  them  and  nobly  and  magnanimously  forgives  them*.  Though  over- 
ruled by  Providence  for  good  (zlr.  6,  7,  8,  L  20\  and  though  justiCnng  signsUj 
in  the  end  the  ways  of  Qod  to  men,  the  events  of  Joseph's  life  more  forward, 
it  mey  be  noted,  entirely  within  the  lines  of  what  is  human  and  natural: 
Joseph  is  the  recipient  of  no  supernatural  warnings  or  promises,  directing  Iub 
steps.  *  No  doabt^  the  story  was  told  sgain  and  again  by  Hebrew  rhapeodiste 
at  the  fireside  of  Hebrew  homes':  at  length,  in  two  slightly  difierent  rersiona, 
one,  probably,  as  it  iras  told  in  Ephraim,  and  the  other  as  it  was  told  in  Judsh, 
it  was  cast  into  a  vrritten  form;  and  the  two  versions  are  interwoven  together 
in  our  present  Genesisi 

*It  would  be  a  most  interesting  study  to  compare  the  character  of  UljBsei 
with  that  of  Joseph,  and  to  speculate  what  effect  each  hero  may  have  had  upon 
his  nation's  subsequent  history.  Each  is  kept  true  by  the  tender  memories  of 
home  love;  each  is  god-fearing;  each  is  shrewd,  resourceful,  courageous, 
growing  with  the  experience  of  life ;  but  with  UlysBes  the  shrawdness  jwt 
passes  the  line,  and  can  scarcely  be  distingoisbed  from  guile  and  cunning,  frtn 
which  Joseph  is  quite  free, — Ulysses  finding  his  subsequent  counterpart  in 
Themistocles,  Joseph  in  Daniel  Most  interesting,  too^  to  compare  tlie  scene 
where  Joseph's  brethren  stand  cowering,  consdons  of  their  guilt,  before  the 
brother  whom  they  have  wronged,  and  receive  only  the  winged  words  of 
forgivenees,  with  tiiat  other  scene  in  which  the  suitors  of  Penebpe  hnddk 
together  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  conscious  of  their  guilty  wlien  Ulysses  if 

^  The  brethren  'sell  Joseph  to  be  quit  of  him  and  his  dreams;  but  the  resolt  is 
that  his  dreams  are  (UfiUed,  and  he  saves  their  lives.'  See  Lock  on  the  sense  of 
the  term  rcpiWreia  in  the  Clatt,  Rev.  a.  (1896),  pp.  851—8. 

*  Of.  Ps.  ev.  19  *  Until  the  time  that  his  word  [Oen.  xzxviL  7,  9]  eame  to  pass, 
the  saying  of  Jehovah  (the  promise  implied  in  Josej^h's  dreams)  tested  him 
(exposed  him  to  the  discipline  of  humiliation  and  disappomtment).' 

«  Dr  Look  oompares  ^rospero  in  the  Ten^ut. 
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reyealedy  and  receive  the  winged  arrows  of  death ;  and  to  think  how  the  young 
Greek,  as  he  grew  up,  had  always  before  him  the  story  of  triumphant  justice, 
while  the  young  Hebrew  was  nurtured  in  the  nobler  story  of  triumphant  mercy* 
(from  a  sermon  by  Dr  Lock,  Exp.  Times,  June,  1903,  p.  396X  See  forther 
below,  p.  400  £ 

Chapter  XXXVIL 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 

The  narrative  (except  tw.  1,2*,  which  belong  to  P)  is  composed  of  J  and  IL 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  the  details  of  the  analysis  are  somewhat 
uncertain :  but  from  e.  21  the  double'strand  appears  very  distinctly;  and  if  the 
reader  will  follow  the  narrative  carefully,  he  will  see  that  there  are  two 
divergent  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  was  rescued  from  his 
brethren's  hands,  and  sold  into  Egypt  In  J,  Judak  takes  the  lead:  he 
dissuades  his  other  brethren  from  carrying  out  their  purpose,  and  induces 
them  to  sell  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  hhrnadiUi^  who  happened  to  be  passing 
by  on  their  way  from  Gilead  into  Egypt;  and  the  Ishmaelites,  upon  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  an  Egyptian  of  rank  (xzxiz.  1).  In  E, 
Revhen  takes  the  lead,  and  dissuades  the  other  brethren  from  carrying  out 
their  plan:  at  his  suggestion,  they  cast  Joseph  into  a  pit,  and  MidianUe 
traders,  passing  1^,  draw  him  up  out  of  the  pit,  while  his  brethren  are  at  thmr 
meal,  and  sell  him  in  £|gypt  to  Potiphar,  the  '  c^)tain  of  the  guard '  («.  36). 
The  principal  grounds  upon  which  this  analysis  rests  are  explained  in  the  notes : 
the  difference  as  regards  the  position  taken  by  Judah  and  Reuben  will  re- 
appear subsequently. 

XXXVZI.    1  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  fether's  P 
sojoumings,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    2  Tliese  are  the  generations 
of  Jacob.    Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  |  was  feeding  the  J 
flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  he  was  a  lad  with  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  and  with  the  sons  of  2Slpah,  his  Mher's  wives :  and 
Joseph  brought  the  evil  report  of  them  unto  their  fieLther. 

XZXVn.  1.  And  Jacob  dwelt  &c.  In  contrast  to  Esau,  who 
had  withdrawn  into  Se*ir  (xxxvi.  6 — 8). 

of  his  father^s  eojoumings,    Gf.  xvii.  8,  xsviii.  4  (both  also  P).    • 
•  2^.    P'a  introduction  to  the  history  of  tTacob,  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  period  after  Isaac's  death  (zzxv.  29). 

2^.    Read,  ...with  hie  brethren,  being  (stilly  a  lad,  (even)  with,  &c. 

the  0ons  qf  Bilhah,  Bachel's  'handmaia';  Le.  Dan  and  Naphtali. 

the  eons  o/^pah,  Leah's  'handmaid';  i.e.  Gad  and  Asher. 
•  and  Joseph  brought  &c.  The  words  are  intended  to  explain  the 
subsequent  unfriendUness.  Jacob  is  to  be  pictured  as  being  at  Hebron 
(v.  14;  of.  XXXV.  27).  What  the  *evil  report'  was,  is  not  stated;  per- 
haps it  was  some  dishonesty  in  the  sale  of  their  father's  flocks,  which 
shocked  the  upright  mind  of  Joseph. 

1^.  21 
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3  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  aJl  his  children,  because/ 
he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  and  he  made  him  ^a  coat  of  manj 
colours.  4  And  his  brethren  saw  that  their  fietther  loved  him 
more  than  all  his  brethren ;  and  they  hated  him,  and  could  not 
8i>eak  peaceably  unto  him.  |  5  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,! 
and  he  told  it  to  his  brethren :  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  mora 
6  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  whidi  I 
have  dreamed:  7  for,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  tlie 
field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright;  and, 
behold,  your  sheaves  came  round  about^  and  made  obeisance  to 
my  shea£  8  And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed 
reign  over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us! 
And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  hia 
words.  9  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  to 
his  brethren,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  yet  a  dream; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  me.  10  And  he  told  it  to  his  fiekther,  and  to  his 
brethren ;  and  Us  &ther  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What 
is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to 
the  earth?  11  And  his  brethren  envied  him;  but  his  fieithar 
kept  the  saying  in  mind.  |  12  And  his  brethren  wait  to  feed/ 

^  Or,  a  long  garment  with  tUevet 

3,  4.  A  further  cause  for  the  boy's  unpopularity  with  hishrethien: 
he  was  his  father's  favourite.     For  '  Israel/  cf.  on  zliiL  6. 

3.  a  coat  qfmomy  odours,  ^  A  coat, — or,  more  strictly,  a  tunic,— 
(2/*  palms  and  soles,  i.e.  reaching  to  the  hands  and  feet  (which  is  what 
is  meant  by  RVm.);  opp.  to  the  ordinaiy  tunic,  which  had  no  sleeveS) 
and  reached  only  to  the  knees.  So  2  S.  xiii.  18  f.  (worn  in  David's 
time  by  royal  pnncessesl 

4    *  loved  Aim.*    Tne  pronoun  is  emphatic  in  the  Hebrew. 

could  not.    So  completely  had  hatred  fettered  their  tongues. 

5 — 11.  ^  Two  bojrish  dreams  of  future  greatness,  such  as  naturally 
increase  his  brethren's  dislike  of  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  narrator) 
they  are  divinely-sent  presentiments  of  his  future  greatness.  The 
double  dream  indicates  the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  (xli.  33). 

10.  thy  mother.  The  words,  as  used  by  Jacob,  obviously  imply 
that  Rachel  was  still  alive.  J  has  mentioned  her  death  in  xzxv.  19; 
perhaps  E  placed  her  death  later. 

IP.    Lxx.  Sun/pi/o-cv  fthere  is  no  'in  mind'  in  the  Heb.).    CL  Lk. 

ii.  19  ((Twenypct),  51  (Sccnypci  iy  ij  Kop&iq.  avTrjs)^ 
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their  father's  flock  m  Shechem.  13  And  Israel  said  unto  J* 
Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem?  come, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said  to  him,  Here  am  L 
14  And  he  said  to  him,  Go  now,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy 
brethren,  and  well  with  the  flock ;  and  bring  me  word  again. 
So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  yale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to 
Shechem.  16  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and,  behold,  he 
was  wandering  in  the  field :  and  the  man  asked  him,  saying, 
What  seekest  thou  ?  16  And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren :  tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  are  feeding  the  flock  17  And  the 
man  said,  They  are  departed  hence :  for  I  heard  them  say.  Let 
us  go  to  Dotiian.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren,  and 
found  them  in  Dothan.  18  And  they  saw  him  afar  ofi^,  and 
before  he  came  near  unto  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to 
slay  him.  |  19  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Behold,  this  B 
^dreamer  oometL  20  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
him,  and  cast  him  into  one  of  the  pits,  and  we  will  say.  An  eyil 

^  Heb.  moiter  of  dreamt, 

12 — 17.    Joseph  sent  to  encjnire  after  his  brethren  at  Shechem. 

12.  in  Shechem.  The  plam  of  Mukhna  on  the  £.  of  Shechem 
(zii.^  6)  supplies  excellent  pastarage.  The  incidents  narrated  in  ch. 
zxxiy.  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

14.  the  vale  o/JIebran.  The  broad  vale,  mnning  NW.  to  SE.,  in 
which  Hebron  lies. 

17.  Dothan,  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  Tell  Dothan^  a  fine 
green  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  the  ancient  'city'  (2  E.  vi.  13 — 15) 
must  have  stood,  with  two  wells  near  its  S.  foot^  15  m.  N.  of  Shechem, 
on  the  S.  of  a  broad  plain  (c£  Jadith  iv.  6),  where  the  pasturage  is 
eyen  finer  than  it  is  about  Shechem  (Rob.  in.  122;  cf.  EncB,  8.y.). 

18 — 36.  ^  Seeiuff  Joseph  approaching  in  the  distance,  the  brethren 
plan  to  kill  him,  and  so  to  frustrate  his  dreams :  he  is  saved, — bv  Reuben, 
according  to  E;  by  Judah,  according  to  J, — and  carried  down  into 
EWpt;  ms  father  being  persuaded  by  his  brethren  that  he  has  been 
kUled  by  a  wild  beast 

19.  Master  (or  owner)  qf  (RVm.)  is  a  Heb.  idiom  for  ]!H>88esain^ :  ^ 
so  zlix.  23  'archers'  is  lit  masters  qf  arrows^  2  E.  i.  8  'hairy'  is  ht 
owner  qfhair^  Pr.  zziz.  22  '  wrathful  man'  is  master  ofwrath^  &c.    As 
used  here,  the  expression  is  intended  as  a  mocking  exaggeration. 

20.  pits.  Or,  dstemSy  for  the  storage  of  water,  or  {L,  and  B.  i. 
89,  90,  n.  194,  m.  458,  cf.  Jer.  xli.  8)  gram.  Cf.  Dt  vi.  11 ;  1  S.  xiii. 
6;  2  Gh.  xxvi.  10  (same  word).  Such  cisterns  are  still  very  common 
in  Palestine,  and  are  often  dangerous  to  travellers  (cf.  the  law,  Ex.  xxi. 
33  £):  they  are  abundant  in  particular  about  Dothan,  and  'as  they 

21—2 
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beast  hath  devoured  him :  and  we  shall  see  what  will  beccnne  of  2 
his  dreams.  |  21  And  [Beabeo]  heard  it^  and  deUyered  him  ootv 
of  their  hand ;  and  said,  Let  ns  not  take  his  life.  |  22  And  I 
Reuben  said  nnto  them.  Shed  no  blood ;  cast  him  into  this  pit 
that  is  in  the  wilderness^  but  lay  no  hand  upon  him :  that  he 
might  deliver  him  out  of  their  hand,  to  restore  him  to  his  fitther. 
23  And  it  came  to  pass»  when  Joseph  was  come  nnto  his  brethren, 
that  they  stript  Joseph  of  his  coat,  the  ooat  of  many  ooloors 
that  was  on  him ;  24  and  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  the 
pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it    25  And 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  |  and  they  lifted  np  their  ejee  and  / 
looked,  and,  behold,  a  travelling  company  of  Ishmaelites  came 
fixxn  Qilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  ^spicery  and  'balm  and 
'myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt    26  And  Judah  said 
onto  his  brethren.  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  onr  brother  and 

>  Or,  gwn  tragaeanih    Or,  ttorax  *  Or,  mutie  '  Or,  ladamtm 

are  shaped  like  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth,  any  one  imprisoned 
within  would  be  unable  to  extricate  himself  without  assistance'  (Wanen, 
BecoveryofJenu.^  1871,  p.  463). 

21  (j).  BeubetL  Originally,  it  is  generally  suroosed  bv  critics^ 
Judahf  tne  sequel  following  in  v.  25  ('  and  they  Ufted  up,'  &a).  With 
'  Beuben,'  v.  21^  and  v.  22*  are  tautologons. 

22— 25».    E's  sequel  to  w.  19—20. 

22.  fcildemess.  The  Heb.  word  means  a  drivmg-plaee  for  cattle, 
i.a  pasture  ground, — uncultivated,  but  by  no  means  nairen:  cf.  Fk. 
bnr.  12. 

25'*— 27.    J's  sequel  to  v.  21, ' 

25^  a  travelling  company.  A  caravan  (Job  vL  18,  19 ;  cf.  la. 
zxi.  13).  The  terms  in  which  the  Ishmaelites,  and  (v.  28)  the  Midian- 
ites  aie  mentioned  are  hardly  in  accord  with  at  least  the  literal  sense 
of  the  representation  in  ch.  zxi.,  zzv.  2,  according  to  which  both  would 
be  Joseph's  cousins. 

from  GUead.  The  plain  N.  and  W.  of  Dothan  is  still  crossed  b? 
the  r^ular  route  from  Qilead,  past  Beisan  ^Beth-shean)  and  Jezred, 
and  on  through  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  Lydoa,  to  Egypt  (Bob.  n.  816, 
831 ;  and  0.  A.  Smith's  Map). 

spicery.  Most  probably,  gam  tragacanth:  certainly,  nothing  so 
gen^nal  as  *  spicery. 

balm.    A  proauct  of  Oilead:  Jer.  viiL  22,  xlvi.  11. 

mfrrh.  Ladanum, — the  fragrant  gum  of  the  cistus,  or  rock-rose 
(NHm.  458  ff. ;  EncB.  Ladakum).  These  gums  would  be  used  in 
figypt^  partly  medicinally,  partly  as  incense,  and  partly  in  embalming. 

26,  27.  Judah  seizes  the  opportunity:  and  by  appealing  to  his 
brothers'  cupidity  saves  Joseph's  ufe. 
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conceal  his  blood?     27   Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  J" 
Ishmaeliteey  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our 
brother,  our  flesh.    And  his  brethren  hearkened  unto  hint  | 
28  And  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen ;  and  they  B 
drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit>  |  and  sold  Joseph  to  J 
the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  |  And  they  brought  B 
Joseph  into  "Egypt    29  And  Beuben  returned  unto  the  pit; 
and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit ;  and  he  rent  his  dothes. 
30  And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and  said.  The  child  is 
not;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?  |  31  And  they  took  Joseph's,/' 
coat^  and  killed  a  he-goat^  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood ; 
32  and  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it 
to  their  &ther;  and  said,  This  haye  we  found:  know  now 
whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not    33  And  he  knew  it,  and 
said.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  torn  in  piece&    34  And  Jacob  rent  his 
garmentEf,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his 
son  many  days.    35  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 

26.  and  conceal  his  blood.  That  its  cry  for  vengeance  may  not  be 
heard:  of.  Ez.  xziv.  7  f.;  Is.  zsvi  21  j  Job  xvi.  18. 

28*  (£).  The  absence  of  the  art  in  'Midianites'  shews  that  the 
reference  cannot  be  to  '  the  Ishmaelites'  mentioned  specifically  in  v.  27, 
but  that  17.  28*  is  parallel  to  tn;.  25^^27,  and  the  sequel  of  v.  25* :  while 
the  brethren  are  at  their  meal,  Midianite  traders,  passing  by,  kidnap 
Joseph,  and  (v.  28*)  carry  him  away  into  £|gypt  This  agrees  with 
xl.  15  (also  E),  where  Joseph  is — ^not  'sold,'  but — *  stolen  awwy  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews.' 

and  they  drew  (E).  I.e.  Tin  the  original  context  of  E)  the  Midianites, 
who  drew  Joseph  up  out  ot  the  pit,  without  his  bretmren's  knowledge 
(which  explains  Reuben's  surprise  in  v.  29),  while  they  were  at  their 
meal  (v.  25*). 

28^  (J).  <mdiihej9old.,/ortWMtyBhelLelBqr'siher.  The  mention 
of  the  '  Ishmaelites'  shews  that  this  clause  is  the  8e(]^uel  in  J  to  u  27. 
The  price  (=  about  509.  jsee  on  xxiii.  15])  was  two-thirds  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  (adult)  slave  (Ex.  xxL  32),  but  no  doubt  such  as  would  be 
usual  for  a  youth  like  Joseph :  cf.  Lev.  xxviL  5. 

280  (E).    And  they  brought  &c.    Viz.  the  Midianites  (v.  28*). 

29  f.  (£).  Reuben  upon  returning,  after  the  meal  {v.  25*),  to  the 
pit,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  now  to  send  Joseph  home 
secretly  {v.  22°),  finds  to  his  dismay  that  the  pit  is  empty. 

31 — 35.    llie  sequel  in  J  to  the  middle  clause  of  v.  28. 

33.  Jacob,  upon  seeing  the  blood-stained  coat^  at  once  draws  the 
desired  conclusion  (<;.  20). 
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up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  he  J 
said.  For  I  will  go  down  to  ^the  grave  to  my  son  moomiiig. 
And  his  &ther  wept  for  him.  |  36  And  the  'Midianites  sold  him  I 
into  'Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh'%  the  'captain 
of  the  guard. 

^  Heb.  Sheolf  fhe  name  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  ansvering  to  the  QnA  Hades* 
Aeta  ii  27*  '  Heb.  MedaidUt.  >  Heb.  chief  of  ihB  exeaOUmen. 

35.  the  grcm.  Heb.  Sheol,  See  RVm.  On  the  Heb.  idea  of 
Sheol,  'the  meeting-place  for  all  livii^'  (Job  zxx.  33\  where  the  spiiit^ 
withont  distinction  of  good  and  baC  was  snpposea  to  enter  njion  a 
shadowy,  half-conscions  existence,  devoid  of  mterest  or  occupation, 
and  not  worthj  of  the  name  of '  life,'  see  Eiikpatridc,  Psalms,  p.  Izxr.C, 
and  on  Ps.  vi.  5,  and  the  writer's  Sermons  an  the  OT.  jl  72  ff.  ("Hie 
growth  of  belief  in  a  fdture  state');  and  c£  Ps.  Izxxviii.  10 — 12;  la. 
xiv.  9 — 10,  16,  xxxviii.  18 ;  Job  x.  21 — 22 ;  Et  xxxii  21  fL 

86.    The  seonel  in  E  (notice  the  '  Midianites')  to  tw.  28***,  29— Sa 

Patiphar,  The  name  is  f^yptian;  and  means  (see  DB.  8.T.)  'He 
whom  the  Ba  (or  the  sun-god)  ^ve.'^   Cf  on  zlL  45  ('  Poti-phera'). 

officer.  Lit.  eunuch;  thougn  it  is  possible  that  the  w(nd  is  used 
in  its  generalized  sense  of  court-official:  cf.  zL  2,  7,  and  RV.  of  1  K 
zxiL  9;  2  E.  viii.  6,  zxiv.  12;  Est.  L  10.^ 

the  captain  qf  the  guard.  Lit. '  captain  (or  chief)  of  the  daughter- 
ers'  (of  animals  \not^  'executioners']),  a  Heb.  title,  though  in  usage 
applied  only  to  foreigners  (except  of  Potiphar,  it  is  used  only,  with 
y^  for  nfi^,  of  NebacIuiSnezzar's  'captain  of  the  gnard,'  2  E.  xzv.  8,  oL, 
Dan.  ii.  14).  The  royal  batchers  mast»  it  seems,  have  come  in  some 
way  to  form  the  rojsd  body-guard :  c£  W.  B.  Smith,  Old  Test,  in  the 
Jewish  Church*,  262  £  What  native  Egyptian  official  the  term  denoted 
is  uncertain :  possibly  (see  BB.  Lc.)  one  corresponding  to  ihe  opxt^m- 
fuiTo^vXa$  01  we  Ptolemaic  period. 


Chapteb  XXXVIIL 
Jvddh  and  Tamar. 

This  narratiTe  (J)  has  a  tribal  interest;  its  main  object  being  to  explain  tiie 
origin  of  the  three  primary  subdiTisions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  yiz.  the  fiunilies, 
or  dans,  of  Shelah,  Pere{(,  and  Zera^  (see  No.  xztL  20).  The  danghter  of 
Shua'  is  a  Canaanitess,  and  presunably  Tamar  is  likewise ;  the  narrative  would 
thus  seem  to  betray  a  consciousness  that  there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Oanaanite  blood  in  the  tribe.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  secondary  puix>0Be  <tf 
the  narrative  to  impress  the  duty  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wifs 
(see  on  w.  S— 10).    Here  is  the  pedigree  of  the  principal  Judahite  fiunilies  >- 
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Bhoa's  daughters  JuDAH  =Tamar 
Tanuurs8*Er       Odui         Shelah  Perei 


Zerah 


(1  Ch.  !▼.  21—38)         I 


Heiron  Hainiil       Ziznri         (4othen) 

'I  (Zabdi)       1  Oh.  ii.  6 

Jeimhmeel  Bam  Chelabai  Karmi 

(Caleb)  I 

(1  Oh.  ii.  9,  (1  Oh.  ii.  9,  (1  Ch.  iL  9,  'AqNui 

25—88,84  10—17)  18—20,24,  <lCh.ii.7; 

—41)  42— 60»  ^  JoBh.  yU.  1) 

60*— 65) 

See  also  1  Cb.  iy.  (the  text  of  both  1  Ch.  iL  and  1  Ch.  It.  la  in  aereral  placet 
corrupt);  and  of.  eh,  xlvL  12,  No.  zztL  19—21,  1  Ch.  iL  3—5. 

Feref  (ct  Ro.  iv.  12)  was  regarded  as  having  been,  through  Qe^on,  the 
ancestor  of  three  important  families,  or  clans,  in  Judah.  Ram  (see  1  Ch.  le.) 
was  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  David :  many  names  were  con- 
nected with  Jerahmeel ;  and  the  Caleb-clan  waa  regarded  aa  the  founder  of 
Hebron,  and  other  places  in  Judah  (Ic.  w.  42 — 50^*).  1  8.  xxviL  10,  xxz.  14 
(cf.  xxT.  3,  zzz.  29),  however,  seem  to  shew  that  in  David's  time  these  two  clana 
were  distinct  from  Judah,  and  inhabited  the  Negeb  (see  on  ziL  9) :  afterwards, 
we  must  suppose,  they, — wholly,  or  in  part^ — ^migrated  northwsu^,  and  were 
nllimately  adopted  into  the  tribe,  and  then  the  genealogies  in  1  Ch.  ii  were 
oonatmcted  for  the  purpose  of  legitimizing  their  connexion  with  it 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  J" 
Judah  went  down  firom  his  brethren,  and  tamed  in  to  a  certain 
Adullamite,  whose  name  was  HiraL  2  And  Judah  saw  there  a 
daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite  whose  name  was  Shua ;  and  he 
took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her.  3  And  she  conceived,  and  bare 
a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name  Er.  4  And  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son ;  and  she  called  his  name  Onan*  5  And  she  yet 
again  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Shelah :  and  he  was  at 
Ghezib,  when  she  bare  him.    6  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er 


1 — 5.  The  birth  of  Jadah's  three  sons,  by  the 
daughter  of  Shna,  a  Canaanite  (called  in  1  Ch.  ii.  3  Bathrshua). 

1.  went  down.  From  the  high  central  eronnd  of  Guoaan  (Hebron  ? 
zxrviL  14)  to  'AduUam  (Jos.  xv.  35)  in  tne  Shepk^lah,  or  'lowland' 
(Jos.  zv.  33—44:  see  1>B.  m.  893  f.);  now  probably  *Aid  d-md, 
17  m.  SW.  of  Jerusalem  (EG.  229). 

5.  CMzib.  The  Achzib  of  Jos.  zv.  44,  also  in  the  '  lowland,'  Mio. 
i.  14.  On  the  'sons'  of  Shelah,  or  the  Shelanites,  see  Na.  zzvl  20; 
1  CL  iv.  21—23  and  iz.  5  (||  NeL  zi.  5)  [read  'Shelanite(8)'  for 
'Shilonite(8)']. , 

1  To  'Calab.'    Bead  then  (with  lxx,):  'The  Bons  of  Hor '  [see  v.  19],  &e. 
*  Verses  60^ — 55  appear  to  relate  to  theiKuf-exilio  period. 
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his  firstborn,  and  her  name  vas  Tamar.  7  And  Er,  Jndah's/ 
firstborn,  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lobd  ;  and  tiie  liOBD 
slew  him.  8  And  Judah  said  nnto  Onan,  Go  in  imto  thy 
bpther's  wife,  and  ^perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  broths 
unto  her,  and  raise  np  seed  to  thy  brother.  9  And  Onan  knew 
that  the  seed  should  not  be  his ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he 
went  in  unto  his  brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the  ground, 
lest  he  should  give  seed  to  his  brother.  10  And  the  thing  which 
he  did  was  eyil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lobd  :  and  he  slew  him  alsa 
11  Then  said  Judah  to  Tamar  his  daughter  in  law,  Remain  a 
widow  in  thy  &ther's  house^  till  Shelah  my  son  be  grown  np  : 
for  he  said,  Lest  he  also  die,  like  his  brethren.  And  Tamar  went 
and  dwelt  in  her  father's  house.    12  And  in  process  of  time 

^  See  Deat.  zxv.  5. 

6,  7.    Er  mames  a  wife,  Tamar,  but  dies  without  issna 

6.    took  &c.    According  to  the  ancient  custom:  c£  on  xxziy.  4^ 

7*.  Le.  he  died  early:  cf.  Prov.  x.  27:  Job  viii.  12  £ 
^  8 — 10.  ^  Onan  fjersistently  refuses  to  tulfil  the  duly  which  custom 
laid  upon  him,  of  raising  up  seed  to  his  deceased  brother  Er.  According 
to  a  custom  widely  diffused  (though  with  modifications  in  detail)  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  it  was,  and  in  many  parte  of  the  world 
still  is,  the  duty  of  a  surviving  brother  to  marry  his  deceas^  brother's 
wife  (or  wives),  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  provision  for  his 
children,  or,  if  he  should  have  died  childless,  to  perpetuate  his 
&mily  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  estate^  With  certain 
limitations  in  detail,  this  institution  of  the  '  Levirate-mairiage,'  as  it 
is  called,  was  introduced  afterwards  into  Heb.  law  (Bt  xxv.  2^—10) : 
and  Dt.  xxv.  9  shews  that  a  man  who  did  not  conform  to  it  was  regarded 
as  wanting  in  brotherly  feeling,  and  looked  upon  with  contempt.  Onan, 
while  accepting  outwardly  the  obligation  which  custom  thus  imposed 
upon  him.  Knew  however  that  the  issue  cff  the  marriage  would  not  count 
as  his:  so  hoping  perhaps  selfishly  to  secure  the  righte  of  primogeni- 
ture in  his  father  s  family  for  himself,  he  found  means  to  ev^e  giving 
effect  to  it. 

0.  when.  Whenever:  the  tenses  (which  are  exactly  like  those 
of  Nu.  xxi.  9,  Jud.  vi.  3)  being  freq^uentative  fG.-K.  ^  159*  112;"). 

11.  Judah,  afraid  lest  a  similar  fate  snould  overtake  his  third 
son,  refuses  to  give  him  to  Tamar;  he  however  conceals  his  real  purpose, 
by  pretending  that  Shelah  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  take  a  wile. 

in  t hi/ father's  house.  Whither  a  widow,  havmg  no  children,  retired 
(Lev.  xrii.  13). 

12 — 18.  Tamar's  device  to  make  Judah  himself  perform  the  duty 
of  husband^s  brother. 

^  Bee  farther  partioulars  in  the  writer's  Comm,  on  Deut.,  pp.  281  f.,  284  t 
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Shna's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Judah,  died;  and  Jndah  was  J* 
comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheepshearers  to  Tinuiah,  he 
and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite.  13  And  it  was  told 
Tamar,  saying.  Behold,  thy  fisdJier  in  law  goeth  up  to  Tunnah  to 
shear  his  sheep.  14  And  she  put  off  from  her  the  garments  of 
her  widowhood,  and  covered  herself  with  her  veil,  and  wrapped 
herself,  and  sat  in  the  gate  of  Enaim,  which  is  by  the  way  to 
Timnah ;  for  she  saw  i!hat  Shelah  was  grown  up,  and  she  was 
not  given  unto  him  to  wifa  16  When  Judah  saw  her,  he 
thought  her  to  be  an  harlot;  for  she  had  covered  her  face. 
Id  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way,  and  q^d,  6o  to,  I  pray 
thee^  let  me  come  in  unto  thee :  for  he  knew  not  that  she  was 
his  daughter  in  law.  And  she  said,  What  wilt  thou  give  me, 
that  thou  mayest  come  in  unto  me?  17  And  he  said,  I  will 
send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats  from  the  flock.  And  she  said,  Wilt 
thou  give  me  a  pledge^  till  thou  send  it  ?  18  And  he  said,  What 
pledge  shall  I  give  thee?  And  she  said.  Thy  signet  and  thy 
cord,  and  thy  staff  that  is  in  thine  hand  And  he  gave  them  to 
her,  and  came  in  unto  her,  and  she  conceived  by  him.  19  And 
she  arose,  and  went  away,  and  put  off  her  veil  from  her,  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  her  widowhood.  20  And  Judah  sent  the 
kid  of  the  goats  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  to 

12^  The  meaning  is, 'And  when  Jndah  was  comforted  (viz.  after 
the  usual  period  of  mourning  was  over),  he  went  up,'  &c. 

Timnah.  Either  the  modem  Tibneh,  4  m.  NK  of  'Aid  el-m4,  or 
the  Timnah  of  Jos.  xv.  57,  in  the  'hill-country'  of  Jndah  (ibid,  v.  48), — 
to  judge  from  the  cities  with  which  it  is  grouped  in  v.  55  (Maon, 
Garmel,  &c),  a  few  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  (Not  me  Timnah  of  Jud.  xiv.  1.) 

kis  sheepshearers.    Of.  on  xxzi.  19. 

14.  in  the  entrance  to  *Enaim.  Prob.  the  'En&m  of  Jos.  xv.  34, 
in  the  Shephelah. 

15.  covered  her  face.    So  that  he  did  not  recognize  her. 

18.  The  custom  of  suspending  a  signet-ring  round  the  neck  by  a 
cord  is  still  common  among  the  Arabs  (Kob.  L  36). 

thff  staff.  Which  must  be  thought  of  as  ornamented  and  valuable. 
The  ancient  Babylonians  cairied  a  signet-ring  and  a  stick,  the  latter 
having  its  top  carved  into  the  form  of  a  fruit,  flower,  bird,  &c.  (Hdt 
L  195).  ^  The  pledge  was  evident^  of  a  character  calculated  afterwards 
to  convict  Judah.  'Lange  considers  that  the  wickedness  of  Er  had 
caused  him,  equally  with  Onan,  to  neglect  Tamar,  and  that  conse* 
quently  there  was  no  real  incest'  (Payne  Smith). 

19 — ^26.    The  discovery  of  what  Tamar  had  done. 
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receive  the  pledge  from  the  woman's  hand :  but  he  fonnd  her/ 
not  21  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  her  place,  saymg.  Where  is 
the  ^harlot,  that  was  at  Enaun  by  the  way  side  ?  And  tiiey  said, 
There  hath  been  no  ^harlot  here.  22  And  he  returned  to  Jadah, 
and  said,  I  have  not  found  her ;  and  also  the  men  of  the  place 
said,  There  hath  been  no  ^harlot  here.  23  And  Judah  said.  Let 
her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we  be  put  to  shame :  behold,  I  sent  this 
kid,  and  thou  hast  not  found  her.  24  And  it  came  to  pass  about 
three  months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah,  saying,  Tsmar  thy 
daughter  in  law  hath  played  the  harlot ;  and  moreover,  behold, 
she  is  with  child  by  whoredom.  And  Judah  said.  Bring  h» 
forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt  25  When  she  was  brought  fbrA, 
she  sent  to  her  &ther  in  law,  saying,  By  the  man,  whose  these 
are,  i^  I  with  child :  and  she  said.  Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose 
are  these,  the  signet,  and  the  cordef,  and  the  staff     26  And 

^  Heb.  kedeshah,  that  it,  a  woman  dedicated  to  impaze  heathen  wonhip.    See 

Deat.  zziiL  17,  Hob.  W.  14. 

21.  harlot.  Votary  (lit.  one  sacred  or  dedicated^  viz.  to  'Ashtoreth 
or  some  other  deityl  Tamar  had  dressed  herself  in  the  garb,  not  of 
an  ordinary  harlot,  out  of  a  votary^  or  temple-prostitate — the  aUoaon 
being  to  the  singular  and  repulsive  custom,  common  in  heathen  Se- 
mitic antiquitv,  esp.  in  Ganaanitish  and  Phoenician  cults,  by  whicli 
persons  of  Doth  sexes  prostituted  themselves  in  the  service  of  a  deity. 
Cbmp.  the  law  forbidding  it  to  Israelites  in  Dt  zziii.  17  f. :  and  tiie 
allusions  in  Hos.  iv.  14,  1  E.  ziv.  24,  xv.  12,  Jer.  iii.  2  (where  note 
*by  the  ways'),  6, 8  f.,  13;  and  (in  Babylon)  Hammurabi's  Code  [above, 
p.  156  nX  §  181,  Hdt.  I.  199,  Ep.  of  Jeremy  43. 

23.  Let  her  take  it  to  her.  I.e.  let  her  keep  it,  lest,  if  we  search 
further,  we  become  a  contempt  (Heb.  as  Frov.  xii.  S\ 

24.  ht  her  be  burnt,  Judah  acts  with  the  autliority  of  head 
of  the  family:  cf.  Jacob's  words  in  zxxL  32.  Tamar  is  treated  as 
virtually  betrothed  to  Shelah  {v,  11),  and  consequently  (cf.  Bt.  xziL 
23  f.^  as  an  adulteress.  The  later  legal  punishment  for  adultery  was 
deatn  (Lev.  xz.  10;  Dt.  xxiL  22, — so  in  the  case  of  one  betrothed 
w.  23  f.),  by  stoning  (Ez.  xvL  38 — 40;  Jn.  viiL  5),  only  a  priest's 
daughter  who  prostituted  herself  being  liable  to  be  burnt  (Lev. 
xxL  10)*. 

26.  Judah  acknowledges  his  error.  The  custom  was  but  a  tem- 
porary one:  nevertheless,  living  in  the  age  in  which  she  did  live, 

^  Death  at  the  stake  is  the  panishment  prescribed  in  Hammurabi's  Ck>de, 
I  167,  for  both  parties,  in  the  ease  of  incest  with  a  mother:  it  was  also  an 
Egyptian  punishment  for  adolteresses  (Petrle,  Egyp,  ToZm,  i.  15;  Masp.  x.  837; 
cf.  Hdt.  zz.  111). 
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Judah  acknowledged  them,  and  said,  She  is  more  righteous  than  J 
I ;  forasmuch  as  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son.  And  he 
knew  her  again  no  mora  27  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of 
her  travail,  that^  behold,  twins  were  in  her  womh.  28  And  it 
came  to  x>as8^  when  she  travailed,  that  one  put  out  a  hand :  and 
the  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread, 
saying,  This  came  out  first  29  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew 
back  his  hand,  that>  behold,  his  brother  came  out :  and  she  said, 
^Wherefore  hast  thou  made  a  breach  for  thyself?  therefore  his 
name  was  called  'Perez.  30  And  afterward  came  out  his  brother, 
that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand :  and  his  name  was 
called  Zerak 

^  Or,  Hotv  haat  (Ami  noAt  a  hreaehl  a  breach  be  t^poii  theel  '  That  is,  A 

breach, 

Tamar  had  a  right  that  it  should  be  observed  towards  her;  and  Judah, 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  it^  had  done  her  a  wrong. 

is  more  righteous  thin  L  'Bighteous'  is  to  be  understood,  natur- 
ally, in  a  relative  sense:  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  51,  52;  Jer.  iii.  11. 

27—30.  The  birth  of  Perez  and  Zerah.  The  story  in  all  probability 
has  its  origin  in  a  popular  explanation  (of.  xix.  36 — 38)  of  the  name 
'Perez,'  sujzgested  by  rivalries  between  the  two  clans,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  rere^-clan,  although  the  younger,  became  in  time  more 
powerful  and  important  than  the  Zerah-clan  (c£  xxv.  25  f.).  In  1  Gh.  ii. 
the  descendants  of  Perez  are  certainly  far  more  numerous  and  widely- 
spread  than  those  of  Zerah  (comp.  the  Table,  p.  327). 

29.  Wher^ore  Ac.  l.e.  Why  hast  thou  flius  violently  forced  thy- 
self out?  So  Del,  Di.  &c.  RVm.  is  also  possible  (Ges.),  but  on  tJie 
whole  lessprobable. 

30.  Zerah,  The  emphasis  on  the  *  scarlet  thread'  suggests  that  it 
is  intended  as  an  explaniation  of  the  name :  and  in  Aram,  zehurithd 
means  'scarlet'  (Pesh.  here  and  v.  28):  so  perhaps  that  is  alluded  to 
1^  the  narrator  (for  the  metathesis  involved,  cl  1  Oh.  iv.  9  f.,  where 
Ya*b9z  is  explained  by^  ^oub).  As  a  Heb.  word,  Zerah  would  mean 
naturally  rising  or  shining  forth  (of  the  sun :  Is.  Iz.  3).  '  It  occurs  also 
as  the  name  of  an  Edomite  clan  in  cL  xxxsi,  13  (cf.  v.  33). 

The  narrative  is  one  of  those  (cf.  on  €tL  zxxiy.)  on  which  the  question  seeniB 
to  arise  whether  we  are  dealing  reaUy  with  indiridnals,  or  with  tribes,  and 
diTisions  of  tribes,  represented  as  individnala  The  strong  tribal  interest 
which  the  chapter  displays  lends  some  coontenance  to  the  second  altematiTei 
If  this  view  is  correct,  'Er  and  Onan  may  represent  Jndahite  dans  which  early 
disappeared;  while  Peref  and  Zerafji  may  represent  dans  which  rose  into  pro- 
sunenoe  aftenrards,  Zera^,  thongh  really  the  more  ancient  dan, — ^the  name, 
it  has  even  been  conjectured,  signifies  properly  atUochthanous  (cf.  *ezrdJ^, 
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'natifeOy  i^  points  to  the  fiict  that  the  dan  was  d  Oaoaanitiflh  c»%iii,— 
being  ontnombered  by  Peref,  on  aoooiint  of  the  dans  of  Caleb  and  Jera^meel 
bdng  reckoned,  after  their  incorporation  into  Jndah  (p.  327)»  as  belonering  to 
the  latter  (Stade,  Ge^eh.  L  158  £).  Ct  G.  A.  Smith,  HQ.  p.  289;  Modem 
OrUicUm  and  ths  Preaching  of  ihe  OT.  ^104;  DB.  u.  792^  (comp.  121  £, 
126  £>   ' 

Chapter  XXXEL 
Joneph  cast  into  prison. 

The  chapter  (with  the  exception  of  the  words  indicated  in  9191 1, 20)  beloQga  to 
J;  and  forms  the  sequel  to  J's  account  of  Joseph's  being  sold  to  the  Ishma^tea 
in  xzxvii  25^—27,  28  (middle  clause),  31—35.  It  forms,  morallj,  a  brigfat 
contrast  to  the  discreditable  story  told  in  ch.  xzxyiiL 

The  history  of  Joseph  must  have  been  told  at  length  in  J  and  B  alike,  in 
substantially  tlie  same  form  in  both,  but  with  occasional  Tariations  in  detaSs ; 
and  the  method  mostly  followed  by  the  compiler,  esp.  in  chs.  xxxiz. — ^zIt^  has 
been  to  excerpt  long  passages  from  J  and  B  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  incorporate  in  each  short  notices  embodying  traits  deriTod  from  the  other. 
The  grounds  npon  which  this  conclusion  rests  are  the  &cts — (a)  that  the  re- 
presentation in  different  parts  of  the  narrative  varies,  and  (&)  that  in  the  oonrae 
of  the  narrative  there  occur  short,  isolated  passages  not  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  context  in  which  they  are  embedded,  but  prentpponng  deferent  drcmm- 
ttancet,  which,  conversely,  appear  in  the  narrative  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  place  here  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  differences  between  the 
two  narratives  (iududing  those,  already  noticed,  in  ch.  xxxviL).  According  to 
J,  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  plot  to  kill  him,  is  rescued  by  Judah,  and  then 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  Ishmaelites,  who  in  their  turn  sell  him  to  an  ^jptian 
of  position,  whose  name  is  not  given  (see  on  xxxix.  1) ;  he  is  made  by  him  his 
head  servant  (xxxix.  4) ;  after  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  his  master's 
wife,  he  is  thrown  into  a  prison  bearing  the  peculiar  name  of  the  '  Bound  (?) 
House'  (xxxix.  20);  and  the  keeper  of  this  makes  him  ov^seer  of  the  other 
prisoners.  In  the  sequel,  the  brethren  tell  Joseph  about  their  younger  brother 
only  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (xliii.  7,  xliv.  19) ;  nothing  is  said  about  Simeon 
being  detained  as  a  hostage  in  Bgypt;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  and 
discover  the  money  in  them,  at  the  lodging-place  by  the  way ;  Jndah  offers  to 
be  surety  to  his  father  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  Ooshen  is  named  as  the 
district  allotted  to  Jacob  and  his  sonSb  According  to  B,  Joseph  is  rescued 
from  his  own  brethren  by  Reuben^  and  threwn  into  a  pit|  from  whidi  he  is 
drawn  up  by  Midianiiee  without  his  brothers'  knowledge :  he  is  sold  by  them 
to  PoHphar,  captain  of  the  guard,  who  appoints  him  (xL  4)  to  toait  an  the 
prisoners  confined  in  his  honse :  the  brethren,  when  taxed  with  being  sgiea, 
volunteer  the  information  about  their  younger  brother  (xliL  13,  32) ;  Simeon  is 
left  in  Bgypt  as  a  hostage ;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  home ;  Beidfen  offers  to  be  surety  for  Beigamin's  return ;  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  Ooshen^    Thus  while  both  versions  bring  Joseph  into  relation 

^  This  distinction  recurs  in  BxodoB,  where  similarly  it  ia  only  J  who  dmanbx 
the  Israeliteg  as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (viii.  22,  ix.  26). 
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wiih  a  prison,  he  is  a  priscmer  himself  only  in  J ;  in  E  he  is  merely  appointed 
to  toait  an  the  prisoners :  further,  while  in  J  the  keeper  of  the  '  Round  (?) 
House'  (who  is  distinct  from  Joseph's  master,  xxxiz.  20, 21)  commits  the  other 
prisoners  into  his  diai^ge,  in  E  his  own  master,  the  *  captain  of  the  guard' 
(xzxrii  36y  zL  8%  4t\  appoints  him  to  wait  up<»i  the  prisoners  committed  to  his 
charga  In  the  existing  (composite)  nanratiTe  the  two  versions  are  harmonised 
(though  imperfectly)  by  Potiphar  being  represented  as  both  Joseph's  master 
and  alio  'captain  of  ^e  guard.' 

This  and  the  foUowing  chapters  contain  many  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs 
and  institutions,  which  are  explained,  as  fully  as  space  permits,  in  the  notes. 
For  further  information,  and  fuller  references  to  authorities,  see  DB,  tl 
772—6. 


1  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt ;  and  J 
[Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  the  captam  of  the  guard,]  R 
an  Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hand  of  the  Ishmaelites,  which  J 
had  brought  him  down  thither.     2  And  the  Lobd  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the  house 
of  his  master  the  Egyptian.    8  And  his  master  saw  that  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to 
prosper  in  his  hand.    4  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sight, 
and  he  ministered  unto  him :  and  he  made  him  overseer  over 
his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his  hand.    6  And 
it  came  to  pass  from  the  time  that  he  made  him  oyerseer  in 
his  house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lord  blessed  the 


1 — 6.    How  Joseph  prospered  in  his  master's  house. 

1.  The  V.  forms  the  direct  sequel  to  xzxvii.  28^  (also  J). 
Poi^har^  an  officer  &c.    See  on  xzxvii.  86  \ 

2.  was  with  Joseph.    Oil.  w.  3^  21,  23;  and  see  on  xxi.  20. 

4^  ^  Finding  him  to  be  quick  and  trustworthy,  his  master  made  him 
first  his  personal  attendant  (' he  ministered  unto  him') ;  and  afterwards 
'appointed  him  ooer  his  house,'  Le.  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
establishment,  or  his  mc^jar  dome,  such  as  was  usual  in  large  IJgyptian 
households,  the  mer-per,  or  superintendent  of  the  house,  oeing  often 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (DB.  n.  772*). 

5  £    As  his  affairs  prospered  under  Joseph's  management^  his 

1  If  the  name  and  description  of  Joseph's  master  originally  stood  here,  the 
addition  '  an  Egyptian*  seems  saperflnons,  and  it  is  strange  also  that  the  name 
should  never  reonr  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  ohapter;  hence  it  is  generaUy 
supposed  by  critics  that  the  original  text  of  J  had  here  only  'and  an  Egyptian 
bought  him,'  &q.,  the  words  referred  to  B  being  a  harmonizing  insertion,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  (unnamed)  'Egyptian'  of  J  with  the  Potiphar  of 
xxxviL  86  (E).  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the  difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  a 
eunuch  being  married  (though,  it  is  true,  cases  are  known  to  occur,  and  the  word 
fnay  not  have  that  sense  here :  see  on  xxzvii.  38)  wiU  of  course  disappear. 
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Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and  the  blessuig  of  the  j 
Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had,  in  the  house  and  in  tiie  fidd 
6  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  ^he  knew 
not  aught  thcU  was  with  him^  save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat 
And  Joseph  was  comely,  and  well  &youred.  7  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes  upon 
Joseph ;,  and  she  said,  lie  with  ma  8  But  he  refused^  and  said 
unto  his  master's  wife.  Behold,  my  master  'knoweth  not  what  is 
with  me  in  the  house,  and  he  hath  put  all  that  he  hath  into 
my  hand;  9  'there  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I;  neither 
hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from  me  but  thee,  because  tiioa  art 
his  wife:  how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God?  10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  spake  to  Joaqih 
day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or  to 
be  with  her.  11  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time,  that  he 
went  into  the  house  to  do  his  work ;  and  there  was  none  of  the 
men  of  the  house  there  withia  12  And  she  caught  him  by  his 
garment,  saymg.  Lie  with  me:  and  he  left  his  garment  in  her 
hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out  13  And  it  came  to  pass,  wfa^i 
she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  was  fled 
forth,  14  that  she  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house,  and  spake 
imto  them,  saying,  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us 

^  Or,  with  him  h€  knew  not  *  Or,  hnoweth  not  with  me  what  it  <f  c.  '  Or, 

hti$not 

master  entrusted  to  him  more  and  more,  until  at  last  with  him  he 
knew  not  ati^A^,  sa/oe  the  bre<id  which  he  did  eat^  i.e.  havinf  him,  he 
troubled  himself  about  nothing,  except  his  food,  whidi,  probably  on 
account  of  religious  scruples  (cf.  zliii.  32),  he  could  not  entrust  to  the 
care  of  a  foreigner. 

6.    f€$U/ayaured,    See  on  xxix.  17. 

7 — 12.    His  master's  wife  makes  adyances  to  him,  which  he  repels. 

8.    Read  with  marg.,  knowHh  not  with  me  wheat  is  in  the  home. 

0.  RVm.  is  the  only  legitimate  rend,  of  the  Heb. :  he  has  given 
me  such  authority  that  he  has  no  greater  authority  himself.  The  rend 
of  the  text  implies  the  omission  of  two  letters  ({nc  for  ui^m).  Joseph 
casts  the  temptation  from  him,  declaring  finely  that  he  mil  neither 
(1)  betray  the  trast  which  his  master  reposes  in  him,  nor  (2)  sin 
against  Ood. 

13 — 20.  To  avenffe  herself  for  the  last  repulse,  she  brin^  a  Sedse 
charge  against  Joseph,  firstly  before  her  servants,  and  afterwards 
before  her  husband,  with  the  result  that  he  is  cast  into  prison. 
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to  mock  ns;  he  came  in  mito  me  to  lie  witii  me,  and  I  cried  with  J 
a  loud  voice:  15  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that 
I  lifted  np  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  by  me, 
and  fled,  and  got  him  out  16  And  she  laid  up  his  garment  by 
her,  until  his  master  came  home.  17  And  she  spake  unto  him 
according  to  these  words,  saying.  The  Hebrew  servant^  which 
thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me: 
18  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that 
he  left  his  garment  by  me,  and  fled  out  19  And  it  came  to 
pas8»  when  his  master  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 
spake  unto  him,  saying,  After  this  manner  did  thy  servant  to 
me ;  that  his  wrath  was  kindled.  20  And  Joseph's  master  took 
him,  and  put  him  into  the  prison[,  the  place  where  the  king's  R 
prisoners  were  bound] :  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison.  21  But  J 
the  LoBD  was  with  Joseph,  and  shewed  kindness  unto  him,  and 
gave  him  &vour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 
22  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  committed  to  Joseph's  hand  all 
the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison ;  and  whatsoever  they  did 
there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it  23  The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked 
not  to  any  thing  that  was  under  his  hand,  because  the  Lobd  was 
with  him ;  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lobb  made  it  to  prosper. 


14.  wi  H^ew,  A  man  of  the  unclean,  foreim  stock  (zliii.  32, 
zlvi.  34).  She  professes  to  be  altogether  dissatisned  with  Joseph's 
introduction  into  the  house. 

to  mock  itf.  Insinuating  falsely  that  the  other  women  in  the  house 
had  been  exposed  to  similar  insults. 

16.  laid  up.  I.e.  deparited.  We  should  now  say  rather  'laid 
dawn.'    Gf.  Ex.  xvi.  34 ;  Dt.  ziv.  28. 

20.  the  prison.  The  Round  House.  The  Heb.  expression  is 
peculiar,  and  is  found  onlv  here  (vv.  20 — 23),  and  xL  3^  5  .  Under- 
stood as  two  Hebrew  woros  it  mimt  signify  '  house  of  roundaess,'  Le. 
a  circular  tower,  such  as  might  oe  used  for  a  prison;  but  eohar  is 
perhaps  the  Hebraized  form  of  an  figypt.  word,  though  no  satisfactory 
original  for  it  has  hitherto  been  suggested.  Nor  is  it  known  what 
pb^  is  denoted  by  the  expression^  The  bracketed  words  are  not 
miprobably  an  editorial  preparation  for  ch.  xl. 

21 — 23.     Here  also,  as  before  (t?.  2),  Jehovah  is  'with  him';  and 

^  There  are  no  Baffloient  grounds  for  identifying  it  with  the  *  White  Castle '  at 
Memphis  (Hdt.  m.  13,  91;  Thuo.  1. 104) ;  and  the  tuhanvik  at  Thebes,  300  miles  op 
the  Nile, — a  polaoe  in  which  State  prisoners  were  honourably  confined  (Masp. 
n.  371  n.), — seems  too  remote  from  the  Delta  (in  which,  as  'Ghoshen '  shews  [see 
on  xIti.  28]  the  scene  of  the  following  norrattre  is  cYidently  laid),  besides  being 
not  ▼eiy  likely  in  itselt 
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he  wins  lihe  confidenee  and  esteem  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  so  that 
he  made  him  OYeiseer  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  entrusted  them  to 
his  care. 

To  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  master^s  wife,  narrated  in  this  ch&pt^  then 
Is  a  remarkable  parallel  (which  has  been  often  compared)  in  the  Elgyptiaa 
romance,  commonly  called  'The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,'  writteD  for 
Seti  IL,  of  the  19th  dynasty  {e.  B.a  1180,  Petrie),  and  preserred  in  the 
d'Orbiney  Papyros.  The  outline  of  this  story  is  as  follows :— Two  brothos, 
Anpu  and  Bata,  lived  together  in  one  house ;  the  elder,  Anpu,  one  daj  sent 
Bata  back  from  the  fields  into  the  house  to  fetch  some  seed;  Anpu^  wife  there 
made  adyances  to  him,  which  he  repelled ;  when  Anpu  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  his  wife  accused  Bata  to  him  fiilsely.  Anpu,  enraged,  at  first  aongfat 
to  slay  his  brother,  but  in  the  end  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  innocent  and 
had  been  accused  folsely,  and  he  thereupon  slew  his  unfidthful  wife^. 

Chapter  XL. 
Joseph  interprets  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh's  two  cffieers. 

The  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  diort  passages  referred  to  R,  In 
which  the  compiler  seems  to  have  introduced  traits  borrowed  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  J,  belongs  to  B ;  and  forms  the  sequel  to  E's  account  of  Joseph's 
being  taken  to  £!gypt  in  xxxviL  28*-<',  29—30,  36. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things^  that  tiiei? 
batler  of  the  king  of  ijgyptand  his  baker  offended  their  lord  the 
king  of  Egypt  2  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth  against  his  two 
officers,  against  the  chief  of  the  butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of 
the  bakera  3  And  he  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard  Q  into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  B 

XL.    1 — 4.    Pharaoh's  two  officers  thrown  into  prison. 

1.  butler.  The  word  in  Neh.  L 11  rendered  eu^p^-beareri  lit  drimt- 
giver.  There  is  a  representation  of  a  servant  offering  wine  to  a  guest 
m  a  goblet  in  Wilkinson-Birch^  Manners  and  Customs  qf  the  Andetut 
Egyptiam  (ecL  1878),  L  430. 

2.  officers.    Properly  eunwiks\  c£  on  xxxix.  L    So  «.  7. 
ehi/^nf  ths  bakers.    There  were  very  numerous  officials  at  the 

anci^t  I^yptian  court;  and  a  'superintendent  of  the  bak^y'  is 
mentioned  m  Ennan,  J^fe  in  Ancient  Egypt^  pp.  105,  187,  188. 
8^    ike  prison.    The  Round  House :  so  v.  5^    See  on  zzziz.  20*. 

^  The  Btory  is  translated  in  loll  in  Petrie,  Egypt,  Tales  (1896),  n.  86ff.: 
abridgments  may  be  leen  in  Exman,  Lifg  in  Ancient  MgypU  P*  B76 1,  and  Sajoe, 
MomunentM,  p.  209  fl. 

*  The  passagea  marked  in  w.  8^,  fP*  appear  to  be  inurtiona  identifying  the 
•%rard'  in  &e  honse  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  in  whioh,  aocording  to  E,  Pharaoh'i 
officers  were  confined,  with  the  *Boimd  House*  in  which,  aooorung  to  J  (xzxix. 
30— 28)i  Joseph  was  imprisoned.    Cf.  the  Introd.  to  oh.  — '~ 
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was  bonnd].  4  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  B  E 
with  them,  and  he  ministered  unto  them :  and  they  continued  a 
season  in  ward.  5  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of  them, 
each  man  his  dream,  in  one  nighty  each  man  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream[,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  R 
king  of  IJgypt^  which  were  bound  in  the  prison].  6  And  Joseph  B 
came  in  unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  saw  them,  and,  behold, 
they  were  sad  7  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers  that  were 
Willi  him  in  ward  in  his  master's  house,  saying,  Wherefore  look 
ye  so  sadly  to-day?  8  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  hare 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them,  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ? 
tell  it  me,  I  pray  you.  0  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to 
Joseph,  and  said  to  hhn.  In  my  dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before 
me ;  10  and  in  the  Tine  were  three  branches :  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded,  and  its  blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clusters 
thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes :  11  and  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in 
my  hand;  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand  12  And  Joseph 
said  unto  him.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it :  the  three  branches 
are  three  days ;  13  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up 
thine  head,  and  restore  thee  unto  thine  office :  and  thou  shalt 
give  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when 

4.  charged  &c.  Appointed  Joseph  (to  be)  with  them.  He  is  not 
appointed  over  them,  as  in  zzzix.  22;  out,  beii^  Potiphar's  slave 
(zzxvu.  36,  zli.  12),  he  is  appointed  (as  the  following  words  shew)  to 
be  their  attendant  (xxxix.  4;  2  S.  xiii.  17),  and  wait  upon  them. 

5 — 15.    Joseph  interprets  the  dream  of  the  chief  of  the  butlers. 

7.  in  ward  &c.  In  the  vi^urd  of  &c.  (so  strictly  also  in  v.  3). 
The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Josepn  was  '  in  ward'  likewise. 
For  'with  them/  c£  v.  4,  xh.  12. 

8.  ^  none  that  can  interpret  ^  it.  Dreams  were  regarded  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  indeed  by  most  ancient  nations,  as  significant;  and  great 
importance  was  attached  to  their  interpretation.  C£  Wiedemann,  Rel, 
qf  the  Ane.  Eg.  265—7. 

beJcng  to  God.    Gf.  xli.  16,  38,  39 ;  Dan.  ii.  19,  28. 

11.  pressed  &c.  In  a  text  found  at  Edfu,  it  is  said  that  grapes 
squeezed  into  water  formed  a  refreshing  beverage,  which  was  drunk 
by  the  king  (Ebers,  Dturch  Gosen  zum  Sinai  (1872),  p.  480;  cf.  Smith, 
I>JP.  17960. 

13.    lift  up  thine  head.    Cf.  (of  Jehoiachm)  2  E.  xzv.  27. 

D.  22 
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thou  wast  his  butler.  14  But  have  me  in  thy  Femembranoe  f 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee» 
unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me 
out  of  this  house :  15  for  indeed  I  was  stolai  away  out  of  the 
land  of  the  HebrewB[ :  and  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  thati 
they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon].  16  When  the  dbiefl 
baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  three  baskets  of  while 
bread  were  on  my  head :  17  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  iJiert 
was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharadi ;  and  the  bunds  did 
eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head.  18  And  Joeeph 
answered  and  said,  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof:  the  three 
baskets  are  three  days ;  19  within  yet  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ; 
and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  fledi  from  off  thea  20  And  it  came 
to  pass  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he 
made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  lifted  up  llie  head  of 

11  011^  qf  this  house.  La  out  of  the  oonditian  of  slayeiy,  in  which 
he  is  forced  by  his  master  (i;.  4)  to  act  as  gaoler. 

16.  ^  stolen  away^ — and  so  not  lawfdlly  in  slavery.  The  representa- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  E's  account  in  xxxvii.  28^  ^^ 

the  land  qfthe  Hebrews.   An  anachronism  for  'the  k&d  of  Oanaan.' 

16 — 19.    Joseph  inteiprets  the  dream  of  the  chief  of  the  bakers. 

16.  on  my  head.  According  to  Egyptian  custom :  see  the  iUustia- 
tion  of  a  tojbX  bakery  in  Wil£-B.  n.  34,  or  Erman,  p.  191;  the  man 
with  the  tray  of  rolls  upon  his  head,  also,  in  Maspero,  l  314. 

17.  bakemeats.  La  pastry:  an  archaism.  See  DB.  s.y.;  and  cf. 
the  note  on  i.  29  upon  'meat' 

19.  shaU  hang  thee  &c.  To  hang  the  dead  body  of  a  malefiictor, 
and  expose  it  so  to  public  view,  was  regarded  by  iJie  Hebrews  as  an 
aOT»vation  of  the  punishment  (Dt.  xxL  22  f.;  Jos.  x.  26;  2  S.  iv.  12); 
ana  in  Eg3^t  giving  it  to  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  would  be  a  special 
indigmty,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  ideas  entertained  by  the 
Egy]^tians  respecting  the  body;  its  preservation,  as  a  mummy,  being 
considered  the  condition  of  a  person's  immortality. 

20,  21.    Both  interpretations  come  true. 

20.  PharaoKs  birthday.  The  Canopus  and  Rosetta  decrees  (&a 
239  and  195)  are  evidence  that,  at  least  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the 
birthday  of  the  Pharaoh  was  celebrated  with  a  great  assembly  of  priests 
of  all  grades,  and  a  granting  of  amnesties  to  pnsoners. 

1  Yene  15^  appears  to  be  an  inaertion,  introdnoing  the  sitaation  of 
23  (J),  aoooxding  to  whiah  Jowph  is  himself  a  prisoner.    Cf .  p.  S88. 
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the  chief  butler  and  the  head  of  the  chief  baker  among  his  E 
servanta  21  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butler- 
ship  agam ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand :  22  but 
he  hanged  the  chief  baker :  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them. 
23  Tet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph^  but  forgat 
hiuL 

Chapter  XLL 

Jo9epKB  elevaium  in  Egyj^^  in  eomequenoe  qf  Ma  9U0ces^fid 

interpretation  of  PharaoKB  dfteams. 

How  Joseph,  after  two  years,  is  rescued  from  servitude  in  consequenoe  of 
his  interpretation  of  Pluunoh's  dreams,  and  inyested  with  anthority  oTer  the 
entire  land  of  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  making  proyision  against  the  coming 
years  of  famin&  The  chapter,  with  the  exception,  it  seems,  of  a  clause  in  9. 14, 
and  of  9. 46  (P),  belongs  to  E,  and  forms  the  immediate  sequel  to  chap.  3d. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  e 
that  Pharaoh  dreamed :  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  ^river. 

2  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine, 
well  &voured  and  jEeitfleshed;  and  they  fed  in  the  reed-grass. 

3  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
river,  ill  fiftvoured  and  leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine 
upon  the  brink  of  the  river.    4  And  the  iU  &voured  and  lean- 

1  Heb.  Teor,  that  is,  the  Nile. 

XLL    1 — 7.    The  Pharaoh's  two  dreams. 

tU  river.  The  Nile.  So  w.  2,  3,  17,  18.  The  Heb.  is  yifdr 
(I^rot.  'fofr,  contr.  'tVr,  waterconise,  stream),  the  standing  name  for 
the  iHile  throughout  the  QT.  (e.g.  Is.  zix.  6,  7,  8,  xadiL  3,  10),  as  also 
in  Assyrian. 

2.  out  qf  the  Nile.  Egypt  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  upon  the 
Nile,  and  in  particuW  upon  its  annual  overflow  (due  ultimately  to 
the  spring  rains  in  the  Aoyssinian  highlands,  and  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snow);  and  the  cow-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,  and  especially 
Isis,  seem  at  times  to  represent  the  land  which  the  river  fertilizes 
(Masp.  L  99, 132).  The  cow  bein^  sacred  to  both  these  goddesses, 
Idne  emerging  from  the  Nile  would  be  a  natural  emblem  of  froitfdl 
seasons,  and  mi£;ht  moreover  appear  naturally  in  a  dream  relating  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil 

the  reed-grass.  Heb.  'dhu,  l^gypt  cthu  (from  aha,  to  be  green), 
found  also  in  1;.  18  and  Job  viii.  11,  and  (in  the  form  a^ci)  in  the  LXZ. 
of  w.  2,  3,  18,  19,  Is.  xix.  7,  and  Eoclus.  xL  16. 

22—2 
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fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  sey^i  wdl  fevonred  and  faA  kme.  I 
So  Pharaoh  awoka  6  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  a  seoond 
time :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  com  came  ap  upon  one  atalk, 
^rank  and  good  6  And,  behold,  seven  ears^  thin  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them.  7  And  the  thin  ean 
swallowed  up  the  seven  ^rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh 
awoke^  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream.  8  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  morning  that  his  spirit  was  troubled;  and  he  sent  and 
called  for  all  the  'magicians  of  Egypt^  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream;  but  there  was  ncme 
that  could  intertiret  them  unto  Pharaoh.    9  Thesa  speSLe  the 

^  Heb./at  *  Or,  toerwi  fcriftet 

5.  fipan  one  stalk.  Le.  cIoBdy  following  one  anotlxer,  like  the 
yeaQ9  which  they  symbolized. 

6.  the  ecut  wind.  The  sirocco  (from  the  Arab,  sherhtifel^  '  easteni '), 
including  however  winds  from  the  S£.,  which  in  Palestme  and  nei^- 
bouring  countries  often  spring  up  suddenly,  with  ereat  violeuoe,  fi^m 
the  desert,  darkening  the  sky  with  clouds  of  sand,  'burning  like  the 
mouth  of  a  fdmace,'  and  so  parching  and  withering  vegetation  that  no 
animal  will  afterwards  touch  it  (cf.  Bob.  BR.  l  195,  207,  IL  123;  HG. 
GT^-S).  This  is  always  what  is  meant  by  the  'east  wind'  in  the  OT.: 
cf.  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Ez.  zvii.  10,  xiz.  12;  Job  xxvii.  21. 

8.  and  he  sent  &c.  The  Egypt,  hierarchy  was  highly  oi«Emiied; 
and  among  the  priestly  classes  were  two  called  the  'writers  at  saoed 
things'  (in  the  parallel  Greek  text  of  the  Ganopus  decree,  L  4\ 
irrcpo^pac, — depicted  on  the  monuments  with  a  feather  (quill)  on  their 
heads,  and  a  book  in  their  hand)*,  and  the  'knowers  of  things,'  or, 
as  we  might  say,  'wise  men'  (in  the  (jreek  text»  Upoypofifbarttc^  or 
'sacred  scribes'),  whom  the  £|g3iptian  king  would  consult  in  an  emer- 
gency*. Probably  the  ^fyxrtummim'  and  'wise  men,'  mentioned  h»«^ 
corresponded  to  these  two  classes. 

magicians.  RVm.  sacred  scribes.  Heb.  harttmmimy  a  word  of  un- 
certain derivation,  but  found  only  in  connexion  with  ^ypt  (9.  24»  Ex. 
vii.  11,  22,  viiL,  7, 18, 19,  ix.  11),  and  (borrowed  from  Gen.)  m  Dan.  L 
20,  iL  2,  10,  27,  iv.  7,  8,  v.  11.    Lxx.  (m  Gen.)  ^fi/ywra^  'interpreters.' 

9 — 16.  The  chief  butler  remembers  Joseph,  and  mentions  him  to 
the  Pharaoh,  who  thereupon  summons  him  before  him. 

9.  RVm.  is  correct. 

^  See  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemiee  (1895),  p.  229. 

*  Bee  Wilk.-B.  n.  824,  Nos.  8,  9. 

'  In  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothen  (p.  54,  Petrie),  a  lock  of  floented  hair,  whieh 
has  been  fonnd,  is  brought  to  the  Pharaoh,  who  anmrnons  *ihe  aoiibet  and  the 
knowera  of  things,*  to  tdl  him  who  the  owner  la.  On  the  learning  Doaaoaiwd  hj 
these  aaored  scribes  (which  included  a  knowledge  of  magic  and  onannB),  «e 
DmffMh'B  Aegyptologie  (1691),  pp.  77,  85,  149—159.    Of.  Olem.  AL  Strom,  yz.  8S. 
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chi^  butler  unto  Pharaoh,  sayings  I  ^do  remember  my  fiftnltB  E 
this  day :  10  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  BervantBy  and  put  me 
in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  me  and  the 
chief  baker :  11  and  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and 
he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream.  12  And  there  was  with  us  there  a  young  man,  an 
Hebrew,  serrant  to  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  we  told  him; 
and  he  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man  according  to 
his  dream  he  did  interpret  13  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was ;  'me  he  restored  unto  mine  office^ 
and  him  he  hanged  14  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph, 
[and  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon :]  and  he  shaved  B  E 
himself  and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh. 
15  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it:  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee^ 
that  when  thou  hearest  a  dream  thou  canst  interpret  it  16  And 
Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying.  It  is  not  in  me :  Ood  diall 
give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.  17  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  In  my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
river :  18  and,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven 
kine,  fotfleshed  and  well  fistvoured ;  and  they  fed  in  the  reed- 
grass  :  19  and,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them, 
poor  and  very  ill  fiAvoured  and  leanfleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw 
in  all  the  land  of  I!gypt  for  badness :  20  and  the  lean  and  ill 
jhvoured  kine  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  &t  kme :  21  and  when 
they  had  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  had 

^  Or,  Witt  note  mmtiion  of  *  Or,  J  wu  Te$tored,..and  he  wa$  hanged 

my  fauU$.  His  offences  (lit  rinsy  like  the  corresponding  verb  in 
zL  1)  against  the  Pharaoh  are  intended 

13.  RVm.  interprets  according  to  G.-K.  §  144*  •:  c£  adiii.  34. 

14.  shcnei  himse^.  The  E^gyptians  shayed  both  their  heads  and 
tlieir  tsices  (though  they  wore  on  important  occasions  artificial  hair 
and  beards) :  on  uie  monuments,  only  loreigners,  and  natives  of  inferior 
nmk,  are  represented  as  growing  beards.    Gf.  Ennan,  p.  225  \ 

16.  It  ts  not  in  me.  Not  at  all  (or  Not  I),  deprecating  (cf.  on 
ziv.  24).    As  in  zL  8,  Joseph  refers  his  skill  to  God. 

Goa  wHl  give  &c.  Joseph,  as  befitted  one  addressing  his  sovereign, 
assures  Pharaoh  that  the  dream  will  receive  a  favourable  interpretation 

17 — ^24.    The  Pharaoh  recounts  his  two  dreams  to  Joseph. 

^  The  leoond  olaaBe  in  this  Terae  is  referred  to  B  on  the  same  grounds  m  those 
stated  in  the  footnote  on  xl.  16^ 
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eaten  them;  bat  they  were  still  ill  fevoured,  as  at  the  b^gimmig.  E 
So  I  awoka    22  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  aeven 
ears  came. up  npon  one  stalk,  full  and  good:  23  and,  behold, 
seven  ears,  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east   wind, 
sprung  up  after  them :  24  and  the  thin  ears  swallowed  up  the 
seven  good  ears :  and  I  told  it  unto  the  magicians ;  but  ibe^e 
was  none  that  could  declare  it  to  ma    25  And  Joseph  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one :  what  Qod  is  about  to 
do  he  hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh.    26  Ibe  seven  good  kine 
are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years :  the 
dream  is  ona    27  And  the  seven  lean  and  ill  fietvoured  Idne  tiiat 
came  up  after  them  are  sev^a  years,  and  also  the  seven  empty 
ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind ;  they  shall  be  seven  years  of 
fieunina    28  That  is  the  thing  which  I  spake  unto  Pharaoh : 
what. God  is  about  to  do  he  hath  shewed  unto  Pfaaiaoh. 
29  Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt:  30  and  there  shall  arise  after  them  sev^i 
years  of  fiekmine ;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be  foigotten  in  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  fisuDQine  shall  consume  ihe  land ;  31  and 
the  pl^ity  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land  by  reason  of  tiiat 
jBunine  which  followeth ;  for  it  shall  be  very  grievous.    32  And 
for  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice,  it  is 
because  the  thing  is  established  by  Grod,  and  God  will  shortiy 
bring  it  to  pass.    33  Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man 
discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt    34  Let 
Pharaoh  do  thiSf  and  let  him  appoint  overseers  over  the  land, 

25 — 28.  Joseph's  interpretation  of  the  dreams :  they  are  a  ibie- 
hoding  of  what  is  about  to  happen  in  Beypi.  Several  mstances  are 
known  from  the  inscriptions  (c£  also  Hot.  il  141)  of  the  Pharadba 
enteriDg  upon  important  undertaking  in  consequence  of  intimations 
convey^  to  them  in  dreams.  A  vision  of  the  Rod  Ptah,  for  instance, 
appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged  Merenptah  (me  Pharaoh,  probably, 
of  the  Exodus)  to  attack  the  Libyans  by  whom  Egypt  had  been  invaded 
(c£  DB.  n.  772**). 

20 — 32.    The  meaning  of  the  dreams  explained  more  particularly. 

33 — 36.  Joseph  ends  by  suggesting  a  prsuctical  means  for  makmf 
provision  for  the  seven  vears  of  famine  by  storing  up  in  advance  afift£ 
of  the  produce  of  each  of  the  years  of  plenty,  and  by  appointing 
a  specie^  official,  with  local  assistants  under  him,  to  see  that  tins 
was  done. 
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And  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  E 
plenteous  years.  35  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  these 
good  years  that  ccmie,  and  lay  up  com  under  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh  for  food  in  ihQ  cities^  and  let  them  keep  it  36  And 
the  food  shall  be  for  a  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years 
of  &mine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  the  land 
perish  not  through  the  fiunina  37  And  the  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants.  38  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants.  Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this, 
a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?  39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  thi%  there  is 
none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou :  40  thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  ^be 
ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.    41  And 

^  Or,  crder  themtelvet    Or,  do  homage 

35.  under  tie  hand.  Le.  under  the  authority  and  control:  cL 
Is.  ill.  6. 

in  the  cities.  Where  the  granaries  were,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  sttirounding  districts  would  naturally  be  stored  (v.  48).  There 
were  granaries  in  aU  important  cities  of  Egypt,  partly  for  the  re- 
ception  of  the  corn-tax  (an  important  item  of  the  revenue),  partly 
to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and  other  public  officials:  the 
'superintendent  of  the  granaries'  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  state,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  jproperly  fiUed, 
and  to  report  to  the  king  annually  on  the  haryests;  if  he  reported 
£ftvourably,  the  Pharaoh  might  decorate  him  with  a  collar  of  gold,  v.  43 
(Erman,  p.  108,  cf.  pp.  81,  86,  89,  94,  95,  433,  434). 

37-~-45.  llie  rhaiaoh,  falling  in  at  once  with  the  suggestion, 
appoints  Joseph  himself  for  the  purpose,  and  decorates  him  wim  many 
honours. 

38.  Joseph's  explanation  commended  itself:  and  so,  the  Pharaoh 
feels,  he  must  be  a  man  specially  gifted  by  God  (c£  v.  39*,  zl.  8),  and 
consequently  specially  fitted  to  undertake  the  contemplated  work. 

lAtf  spirit  qf  Qed.  Regarded  as  the  source  of  all  extraordinary 
powers  or  capacities:  cf.  Ex.  xxxi.  3;  Dan.  v.  11,  14;  and  on  ch.  i.  2. 

40.  ewr  my  kauee.  Le.  over  my  palace^ — ^the  title,  in  later  times, 
of  an  influential  minister  in  the  courts  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  E.  iv.  6, 
xyL  9;  2  E.  X  5,  xv.  5,  xviii.  18;  Is.  xxiL  15,  a/.). 

be  rtded.  The  expression  is  difficult;  but  be  ruled  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  clause  would  most  naturally  be  rendered, 
'and  upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  Use'  (as  a  mark  of  homage, 
1  S.X.  1;  Ps.ii  12);  butakisson  the  mouth  from  the  entire  people  can 
not  be  regarded  as  probable.  On  the  whole,  order  themsehes,  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  preferable. 
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Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land! 
of  Egypt  42  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  signet  ring  from  hb 
hand,  and  pnt  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  ^fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck; 
43  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had; 
and  they  cried  before  him,  'Bow  the  knee :  and  he  set  him  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  44  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am 
Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  his 
foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  45  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's 
name  Zaphenath-paneah ;  and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the 

^  Or,  eotton  *  Abreeh^  probably  an  Egyptian  word,  similar  in  scMuid 

to  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneeL 

41.  The  terms  of  this  verse  suggest  the  important  office  of  T^€h4$f 
or  goyemor:  Ermon,  pp.  69,  87 — 89  ('the  second  after  the  king  in  the 
court  of  the  palace'),  473. 

42,  43.    The  insignia  of  office  conferred  upon  JosepL 

42.  kis  signet  ring.  In  many  ancient  countries  a  badge  of  autho- 
rity (Est  iii  10,  viiL  2;  Tob.  i.  22;  1  Mac.  yl  15);  but  noti^ly  so 
in  J^ypt^  where  the  '  keeper  of  the  seal'  was  the  king's  deputy  (Ebeis 
in  Smith,  DA"  1797). 

fine  linen.  Such  as  was  worn  in  Egypt  by  men  of  rank:  Erman, 
p.  448;  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  h  125.    On  RVm.  see  EncB.  LrsKS. 

a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  A  peculiarly  Egyptian  form  of  de- 
coration for  services  rendered  to  the  crown:  see  Eniwn,  pp.  118 — 120^ 
208  fwith  illustrations)  ;  and  cf.  Petrie,  Hist.  ofEgypt^  ii.  22. 

43.  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had.  Horses  and  chariots  aie 
first  represented  on  the  Egypt,  monuments  under  the  18th  dynasty,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  consequently  long  after  Joseph's 
time;  put  they  may  haye  been  introduced  during  the  Hyksoe  period 
(of  which  few  monuments  remain) :  Erman,  p.  490.  In  earlier  times, 
the  king  was  carried  by  soldiers  on  a  sedan-chair,  ib.  p.  65  Tan  illnstr.). 

Bow  the  knee.  Heb.  Abrekhy  which  resembles  closely  the  Heb.  (d. 
zziy.  11)  for  'make  to  kneel  down^  (habrekh):  but  the  word  is  prob. 
the  Hebraized  form  of  some  Elgypt.  expression :  Brugsch  and  Renouf 
suggest  dbu-rek  'thy  command  is  our  desire' « we  are  at  thy  service 
(see  other  views  in  DB.  and  EncB.). 

46.  The  monuments  supply  many  illustrations,  at  least  in  and 
after  the  18th  dynasty,^  of  foreigners  (including  slaves  firom  Syria) 
rising  to  positions  of  political  importance  in  Eigypt,  and  adopting  then 
a  change  of  name:  see  Ennan,  pp.  106,  517  f.,  518  n.;  DB.  H.  773\ 

Zdphenath-pa'niah.  I^yptologists  (Steindorff,  Ebers,  Brugsch, 
drum,  Qriffith,  Budge)  are  now  generally  agreed  that  this  name  means 
'  Ood  (or,  the  god)  spake,  and  he  (the  bearer  of  the  name)  came  into 
life.'  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  the  inscriptions  names  of  this 
type  (with  the  name  of  a  particular  deity  in  place  of  'God')  appear 
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daughter  of  Poti-phera  priest  of  On.    And  Joseph  went  ont  B 
over  the  land  of  Egypt  |  46  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  P 
^when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt    And  Joseph  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  |  47  And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years  the  earth  e 
brought  forth  by  handfuls.    48  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food 
of  the  seven  years  which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up 
the  food  in  the  cities :  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was  round 
about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same.    49  And  Joseph  laid 

first  at  the  end  of  the  2Qth  dynasty  (one  instance),  and  become  fre(;[aent 
only  in  the  22nd  (the  dynasty  of  Shishak),  and  subsequent  dynasties. 

Asifnath.  I.e.  'belonging  to  (the  goddess)  Neith,' — ^a  type  of  name 
similarljr  becoming^ frequent  only  in  and  after  the  2l8t  dynasty. 

Pait-phera\  The  fuller  form  of  *  Potiphar'  (xxxviL  36),  *  He  whom 
Ba  (the  sun-god)  ^ava'  There  is  one  example  known  of  names  of  this 
type  in  the  18th  ayn.^  but  otherwise  they  appear  first  in  the  22nd,  and 
are  common  only  in  Ihe  26th  dyn.  (b.c.  664 — 525\ 

This  combinatum  of  names,  otnerwise  all  eitner  rare  or  unlmown 
at  an  early  period,  is  remarkable;  and  the  Egyptologists  mentioned 
above  agree  tnat  they  cannot  be  genuinely  ancient  names,  and  did  not 
in  fact  originate  before  the  10th  or  9th  cent.  ao.  * 

On,  Mentioned  also  v.  50,  zlvi.  20,  Ez.  zzx.  17,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopolis,  7  miles  NE.  of  the  modem  Cairo.  In  ancient 
times  On  was  the  centre  of  Sun  worE^iip  in  E^ypt,  and  its  priests 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  learned  m  the  country  (Hdt.  n.  3). 
The  high  priest  of  the  great  temple  of  Ra  at  On,  who  was  also  an 
astrologer,  was  a  most  important  dignitary  nSrman,  76,  83,  290,  374). 
^Cleopatra's  Needle'  was  originally  one  of  the  numerous  obelisks 
erected  in  front  of  this  temple  by  Thothnfies  III.  (1503 — 1449  B.O., 
Petrie).    On  is  also  meant  by  '  Beth-shemesh '  in  Jer.  xliii.  13. 

46.  A  summary  statement  fix)m  P  (cf.  zix.  29)  of  Joseph's  eleva- 
tion to  office  in  Egypt. 

thirty  years  old.  According  to  P,  therefore  (see'xxxvii.  2),  Joseph 
was  in  servitude  12  or  13  years. 

vUod  h^ore  Pharaoh  ~  became  his  minister  (Dt.  L  38;  1 3*  xvL  21 ; 
1  K  xii.  6,  a/.). 

went  throughout  Jbc.    I.e.  made  a  progress  throujs^h  it. 

47—49.  The  seven  firuitful  years  come,  according  to  the  dreams; 
and  during  them  Joseph  amasses  com  in  the  granaries  of  every  city. 

^  See  further  on  these  names  J)B.  z.  665^,  n.  775*  (with  the  referencee),  zn.  622», 
819^,  IT.  28, 963;  Budge,  HUt.  of  Eg.  v.  126  f.,  137.  Of  the  ancients  Josephus  (Ant. 
XI.  6. 1)  explains  ^&phenath-pa*nSah  by  KpvwrQw  eOpeiiljt;  and  Onk.,  Pesh.  and  others 
by '  He  to  whom  hidden  things  are  revealed/  or '  the  reyealer  of  secrets,' — all  thinking 
of  the  Heb.  fopAan,  to  hide  vp,  Jerome  (Vnlg.;  and  Quaett.  in  Oen,:  see  Field, 
Hexapla,  ad  loo.) — ^perhaps  on  the  basis  of  the  form  in  the  lzx.,  "^wdo/A^oMJiK — 
ezplams  by  Salcator  mundi  [so  Ood.  76  of  ZiZX.,  atrHip  KSff/tovy.  cf.  Jn.  iv.  25,  29,  42. 
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op  corn  as  the  sand  of  &e  sea^  Tei^  much,  imtil  he  left  nnmbei^^ 
for  it  was  without  number.  60  And  unto  Joseph  were  bom  two 
sons  before  the  year  of  &mine  came^  which  Asenath  the  daogliter 
of  Poti-phera  priest  of  On  bare  unto  him.  51  And  Joseph  called 
the  name  of  the  firstborn  ^Manasseh :  For,  9aid  he,  God  hath 
made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  Mhar^s  houses  52  And 
the  name  of  the  second  called  he  ^Ephraim:  For  God  hath  made 
me  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  aflUction.  53  And  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  came  to  an  end. 
54  And  the  seven  years  of  &mine  began  to  come,  according  as 
Joseph  had  said :  and  there  was  famine  in  all  lands ;  but  m  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.  55  And  when  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  was  flemished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread : 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph;  what 
he  saith  to  you,  do.  56  And  the  £Bunine  was  over  all  the  &ce  of 
the  earth :  and  Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  onto 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  funine  was  sore  in  the  land  of  E^gypt 
57  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy 
com ;  because  the  &mine  was  sore  in  all  the  earth. 

*  That  !b,  Making  to  forget,       *  From  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  he  ftydtfitL 

60 — 52.  The  birth  of  Joseph's  two  sonsy  Manasseh  and  Ephnum. 
Whether  the  narrative  gives  the  actual  origin  of  the  two  names,  must, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  own  sons  (ladx.  81  ff.,  zzxv.  18),  be  left  &d 
open  question^    On  'Ephraim/  cf.  tne  play  in  zlix.  22. 

61.  /orgei,..aU  my  father^ s  house.  To  the  Hebrews,  a  mark  ctf 
happiness  in  a  new  estate :  cf.  Ps.  xlv.  10. 

53 — 57.    Beguming  of  the  seven  years  of  fiunine. 

64.  in  atf  kinds.  Similarly  w.  56%  57^  For  the  hyperhol^  cf. 
1  E.  X.  24,  zviii.  10. 

56.  aU  the  storehouses.  This  is  no  doubt  what  is  intended:  hat 
the  Heb.  is  cornipt,  and  cannot  be  so  rendered  (it  is  lit  'all  that  was 
in  them'). 

Famines  in  Eg^^i,  due  to  the  Kile  fiuling  to  oyerflow,  are  not  onfrequent ; 
and  they  have  even  been  known  to  laat  for  several  years ;  there  was  one,  for 
example,  ajk  1064 — ^1071.  Two  inscriptions  have  been  quoted  as  iUnstn^ing 
what  is  here  recorded  of  Joseph.  In  one  of  these,  the  sepulchral  inscriptioD  of 
Baba,  found  at  El-Kab  in  Upper  Egypt^  the  deceased,  in  an  enumeration  of 
his  good  deeds,  is  represented  as  saying,  'I  collected  com,  as  a  friend  of  the 
harvest  god,  and  was  watchful  at  the  time  of  sowing.    And  when  a  funine 

^  For  speoolatioDB  as  to  their  origin,  see  EncB,  8.w.  It  has  been  snpposed  that 
•Ephxaim'  referred  originally  to  the  Cartile  region  oooupied  by  the  tribe. 
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arose,  lasting  many  yean,  I  diBtribated  corn  to  the  dty  each  year  of 
famine.'  The  age  of  Baba  (end  of  the  17th  dynasty)  would  coincide  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  Joseph ;  and  it  has  eyen  been  supposed  that  the  famine 
refen^  to  may  have  been  the  same.  In  the  other  inscription,  Ameni, 
governor  of  the  'nome  of  the  Oazolle,'  under  Usertesen  II.,  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
states  how  he  made  provision  for  the  people :  'In  my  time  there  was  no  poor, 
and  none  were  hungry.  When  the  years  of  famine  came,  I  ploughed  aU  the 
fields  of  the  nome,  I  kept  the  inhabitants  aliye,  and  gave  them  food,  so  that 
not  one  was  hungry.'  The  extension  of  the  fiunine  to  Canaan  and  other 
countries  {w.  64,  57,  xlii.  1,  &c)  is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  simultaneous  failure  of  rain  both  in 
Canaan,  and  in  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (above  on  «.  2). 
Certainly  seven  years  of  ikmine  in  both  countries  do  not  seem  very  probable : 
but  the  narrative  does  not  require  more  than  two  years  in  Canaan  (xlv.  6 :  on 
zlvii  13—16,  see  p^  872):  and  even  if  it  did,  the  detail  is  of  a  kind  which  we 
ooold  never  be  sura  had  been  correctly  preaerved  by  tradition. 

With  the  daia  at  present  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
definitely  who  the  Pharaoh  was  under  whom  Joseph  thus  rose  to  dignity  in 
Egypt  As  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  personal  name  of  the  Pharaoh  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  the  general  fixity  of  Egyptian  institutions,  the 
allusions  to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
constitute  a  clue  even  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  Biblical  dates^  both 
of  the  Exodus  and  of  the  patriarchal  age  (which  is  dependent  upon  it»  Ex.  xiL  41^ 
are  too  uncertain  to  form  a  secure  basis  for  further  chronological  calculations 
(see  the  Introd.  §2).  There  are^  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
Ramses  IL,  of  the  19th  dynasty  (B.a  1348--1281,  Sayce),  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression ;  and  reckoning  back  from  this  datum,  it  is  probable  that 
Joseph's  elevation  in  E{gypt  is  to  be  placed  under  one  of  the  later  Hyksos 
kings.  The  Hyksos  (Le.  Hyk-ehasu,  *  prince  of  the  Bhasu,'  or  spoilers,  ie. 
desert-hordes)  were  a  race  of  Asiatic  invaders,  who,  according  to  Manetho 
(Jos.  c  Ap.  1. 14),  held  Vgypt  for  611  yean,  at  first  devastating  and  destroying^ 
but  afterwards  settling  down,  and  assimilating  much  of  the  culture  of  the 
conquered  I^jptians,  till  they  were  finally  expelled  c,  1600  bxl  (Sayce  and 
Fetrie;  «.  1760  &o.  Brugach  and  Badge).  The  capital  of  the  Hyksos,  as 
excavations  have  shewn,  was  ^o^  (Tanis),  in  the  NB.  of  the  Delta,  about 
36  miles  N.  of  Goshen;  and  it  is  true  tiiat  the  court  of  the  PhuiMA  is 
represented  in  Genesis  as  being  not  &r  firom  Goshen.  George  tiie  Syncellus 
(pii.  62, 69, 107,  ed.  Gear)  assigns  the  elevation  of  Joseph  to  the  17th  year  of 
Aph6i^  La  Apepa  (IL),  the  last  important  Hyksos  king  (Petrie,  HuL  of  Eg, 
1.242,0. 17  £);  but  BrmanS  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  by  Josephus 
and  Africanus,  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  this  date  does  not  rest 
upon  an  independent  tradition,  but  was  arrived  at  by  reckoning  back  the 
430  years  of  Ex.  xiL  41  firom  the  first  year  of  Amosis  (»Aahmes,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  and  founder  of  the  18th  dynasty),  under  whom  the 
Exodus  was  supposed  (incorrectly)  to  have  taken  pbuse  (Ens.  Praep.  Ev.  x.  10. 
11, 11.  10). 

^  Zeitichr.  flr  Aeg,  Spratihe,  1880,  pp.  125—7;  of.  ICaspero  iz.  71. 
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Chapter  XLIL 
The  first  visit  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt. 

Jacob  seodB  his  aons  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  Haying,  at  their  interne* 
with  their  brother,  volanteered  the  information  that  they  have  a  yonoiger 
brother  at  home,  Joseph,  in  order  to  test  their  trathfalness,  demands  to  see  him. 
Upon  their  departure  for  Canaan,  Simeon  is  left  bound  in  Egypt,  as  a  guarantee 
that,  when  they  come  again,  they  will  bring  Benjamin  with  them.  The  narratm 
is  still— with  exceptions  similar  to  those  in  chaps.  zL,  xli-^that  of  EL 

XLIZ.  1  Now  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in  E^ypt^  and  £ 
Jacob  said  unto  his  sons.  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another! 
2  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  com  in 
Egypt:  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us  fix>m  thence ;  that 
we  may  liye,  and  not  dia  3  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went 
down  to  buy  com  from  Egypt  4  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren ;  for  he  said.  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  be&ll  him.  6  And  the  sons  of  Israd 
came  to  buy  among  those  that  came :  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  6  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  oyer  the 
land ;  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land :  and 
Joseph's  brethren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  to  him 
with  their  fetces  to  the  earth.  7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren, 
and  he  knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and 
spake  roughly  with  them;  and  he  said  unto  them,  Wh^ice  come 
ye?  And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Oanaan  to  buy  food 
8  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him. 

XLTT.    1 — 4.    Journey  of  the  brethren  into  Egsrpt 

1.  look  one  upon  another.    In  perplexity  and  hdplessness. 

2.  get  you  down.    Gf.  on  xii.  10. 

4.  Benjamin,  as  the  youngest  and  only-snrviving  son  of  Bachd 
(xxix.  300)  ^^  V^  fether's  favourite. 

5 — 17.    T)mx  first  interyiew  with  Joseph. 

6.  howed  i(non  themselves.  Thereby  falfilling  unconsciously  the 
dreams  of  xxzviL  7 — 9. 

8.  knew  not  him.  Since  the^  saw  him  ]ast»— according  to  E  (xli. 
1,  48,  xlv.  6*)  more  than  something  between  nine  and  eleven  yean 
before\ — he  nas  grown  from  a  youth  into  a  man;  and  his  language 
(p.  23),  costume,  and  bearing  are  all  now  those  of  an  l^gyptian. 

^  If  aooonnt  be  taken  of  the  additional  dates  given  by  P  (zzxvii.  8,  zli.  46)  more 
than  90  years  before  (13+ the  7  or  more  of  zli.  48,  xlv.  6) ;  bat  it  ie  donbtfdl  if  tba 
ohronologiea  of  JS  and  P  ought  to  be  combined:  of.  pp.  xzz,  149, 1I6S,  <fto« 
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d   And  Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he  dreamed  of  ^ 

t^hem,  and  said  nnto  them,  Te  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness 

of  the  land  ye  are  come.    10  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my 

lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  coma    11  We  are  all  one 

man's  sons;  we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.    12  And 

lie  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye 

are  come.     13  And  they  said,  We  thy  servants  are  twelve 

brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and, 

behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  &ther,  and  one  is  not 

14  And  Joseph  said  nnto  them.  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you, 

saying,  Te  are  spies :  16  hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :  by  the  life 

of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest 

brother  come  hither.    16  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch 

your  brother,  and  ye  shall  be  bound,  that  your  words  may  be 

proved,  whether  there  be  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the  life  of 

Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies.    17  And  he  put  them  all  together 

into  ward  three  days.    18  And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third 

9.  Te  are  spies.  The  charge  was  a  natural  one;  on  its  R  side, 
%ypt  was  always  liable  to  invasion  by  Asiatics:  under  the  12^ 
dynasty  fortresses  had  been  erected  along  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
under  the  19th  dynasty  we  read  of  officers  being  stationed  there  to 
take  the  names  of  all  passing  in  either  direction  (Erman,  p.  538  f. ; 
Hogarth,  Autk  and  Arch,  pp.  57,  60  £). 

the  nakedness  of  the  lana.    Le.  its  ^q)08ed  and  defenceless  parts. 

11 — 13.  The  charge  of  being  spies  throws  them  off  their  guard; 
and  they  seek  to  disiurm  his  suspicions  by  yolunteering  information 
about  their  fiumly,  of  which  Joseph  at  once  takes  Mvantage  (w. 
14—16). 

14 — 16.  Like  a  high  official,  Joseph  insists  that  he  was  right; 
but  at  the  same  time  uses  the  opportunity  to  assure  himself  about 
Benjamin,  whom  he  suspects  they  may  haye  treated  as  badly  as  they 
had  treated  himself. 

15.  by  the  life  qf  Pharaoh  {oT^hetteTyAu  Pharaoh  Uveth),  A  form 
of  oath  known  from  Egjrptian  monuments:  in  an  account  of  criminal 
proceedings,  belonging  to  the  20th  dynasty,  a  thief  has  an  oath  ad- 
ministered to  him  bff  the  king^s  life,  to  prevent  him  speakinff  fidselv. 
The  popular  Heb.  forms  of  oath  were  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  As  tMf 
soul  liveth  (e.g.  1  S.  ziv.  39,  xvii.  55). 

17.  He  treats  them  arbitrarily,  as  an  Oriental  official  might  do^ 
at  the  same  time  (^Knob.) '  enabling  them  to  realize  how  a  prisoner  feels, 
who  (like  himself  in  zxxyiL  24)  hs^  the  worst  to  expect.' 

18 — 24.    Their  second  interview  with  JosepL 
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day.  Hue  do,  and  Iito  ;  for  I  fear  God :  19  if  ye  be  true  men,  l 
let  one  of  your  brethr^i  be  bound  in  your  prison  house ;  bat  go 
ye,  carry  com  for  the  fiunine  of  yonr  honses :  20  and  brii^ 
yoor  yonngest  brother  onto  me;  so  shaD  yonr  w<M:ds  be  Trifled, 
and  ye  shall  not  die  And  they  did  sa  21  And  they  said  one 
to  another.  We  are  verily  goilty  concerning  onr  broths,  in  that 
we  saw  the  distress  of  his  sool,  when  he  beson^t  ns,  and  we 
wonld   not  hear;   therefore  is  this  distress  come  vapofn    ii& 

22  And  Benben  answered  them,  saying,  Spake  I  not  nnto  yon, 
saying.  Do  not  sin  against  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not  hear! 
therefore  also,  behold,  his  blood  is  required.  23  And  they  knew 
not  that  Josqph  understood  them ;  for  there  was  an  interpreter 
between  them.  24  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  tbem, 
and  wept ;  and  he  returned  to  them,  and  spake  to  than,  and 
took  Simeon  frt>m  among  them,  and  bound  him  before  thdr 
eyes.  25  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  yessels  wilh 
corn,  and  to  restore  every  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to 
give  them  provision  for  the  way:  and  thus  was  it  done  unto 
them.  26  And  they  laded  their  asses  with  tiieir  com,  and 
departed  thence.  |  27  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  / 

18.  I  fear  Qod,  And  will  not,  therefore,  do  more  to  you,  oil 
a  bare  suspicion. 

19.  A  more  moderate  proposal  than  the  one  in  v.  16. 

21.  Their  conscience  smites  them:  and  they  recognize  in  their 
misfortunes  a  nemesis  for  their  treatment  of  Joseph. 

the  diHress  qf  kU  doul  Sec  When  they  cast  him  into  the  pit^  xxxvii 

23  f.  (also  E). 

22.  See  zxzvii.  22  (d  29  f.),  also  E. 

required,  G£  iz.  5  t  Reul)en  assumes  that  he  had  in  some  way 
lost  his  life. 

23.  for  the  interpreter  Tusaal  in  such  cases)  was  between  tkem. 

24.  and  wept, — touchea  by  Ihe  spectacle  of  their  sorrow  and 
penitence. 

Simeon,  Not  Reuben,  his  former  defender,  but  the  ne3d>  eldest  of 
his  brethren. 

25 — 38.  Joseph  gives  orders  for  each  man's  money  to  be  returned 
to  him  in  his  sack.  Their  alarm  at  the  discovery  of  it;  and  the 
distress  of  their  &ther  upon  learning  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  part 
with  Benjamin. 

27,  28.  An  insertion  from  J,  according  to  whom  (as  is  expressly 
said  in  xLiii.  21)  the  discovery  of  the  money  in  all  the  sacks  was  made 
at  the  lodging-place,  and  not^  as  in  E  (xlii.  35), — according  to  whom 
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give  his  ass  provender  in  the  lodging  place^  he  espied  his  J" 
money ;  and,  behold,  it  was  in  the  month  of  his  sack.  28  And 
lie  said  unto  his  brethren,  My  money  is  restored ;  and,  lo,  it  is 
even  in  my  sack :  and  their  heart  fiuled  them,  and  they  turned 
trembling  one  to  another,  saying,  What  is  this  that  God  hath 
done  unto  us?  |  20  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  £ftther  unto  JS 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him  aU  that  had  befallen  them ; 
saying,  80  The  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  spake  roughly  with  us, 
and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.  31  And  we  said  unto  him, 
We  are  true  men ;  we  are  no  spies :  32  we  be  twelve  brethren, 
sons  of  our  fiither ;  one  is  not,  and  the  youngest  is  this  day  with 
our  fiftther  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  83  And  the  man,  the  lord 
of  the  land,  said  unto  us,  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true 
men ;  leave  one  of  your  brethren  with  me,  and  take  earn  for 
the  fiamine  of  your  houses,  and  go  your  way :  34  and  bring  your 
youngest  brother  unto  me :  then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no 
spies^  but  that  ye  are  true  men :  so  will  I  deliver  you  your 
brother,  and  ye  shall  traflSck  in  the  land.  35  And  it  came  to 
pass  as  they  emptied  their  sacks,  that^  behold,  every  man's 
bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack :  and  when  they  and  their 
&ther  saw  their  bundles  of  money,  they  were  afraid.  86  And 
Jacob  their  jGetther  said  unto  them,  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  no^  and  ye  will  take 

provision  for  the  way  was  given  separately  (v.  25),— at  the  end  of  their 
joumey^ 

28.  Wiaf  is  this  &c.  They  wonder  what  such  a  surprising  oc- 
currence may  portend;  and  feel  again  the  retributive  hand  of  God. 

29— di.    Their  report  to  their  fiftther  of  what  bad  befieJlen  them  in 

SO.    foot  fis  for.    The  Heb.  is  peculiar,  and  probably  a  word 

0V*<^3)  recognized  in  lxx.  (iv  <f>vXaxff)  has  dropped  out :  render  then, 
'  and  put  us  In  ward  as  men  spying  the  country.' 

85.  The  discovery  of  the  money  in  their  sacks,  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  according  to  E. 

36.  all  these  things  &c.  Upon  me  have  all  these  things  come. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  'me':  it  is  I,  the  father,  who  suffer,  not  you. 

^  The  eonolnsion  that  w,  27,  28  are  from  J,  is  confirmed  by  two  independent 
indioationa:  (I)  *0De  of  them'  ie  lit.  *the  one*  (implying  others  to  follow:  J's  fall 
aoconnt  of  wnat  happened  at  the  lodging-place  is  evidently  not  given);  (2)  'sack' 
in  w.  27  end,  28,  is  a  peonliar  word,  'amid^atA,  reonrring  IS  times  in  tne  sequel  of 
J*B  narrative  here  (zliu.  12. 18,  21  (twice),  22, 28,  iliv.  1  (twice),  2, 8, 11  (twice),  12), 
but  foond  nowhere  else  in  the  OT. 
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Beiuamin  away:  all  these  tliiiigs  are  ^against  me.  37  Audi 
Benben  spake  unto  his  fother,  saying,  Slay  my  two  sonai,  if  I 
bring  him  not  to  thee:  deUver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I  win 
bring  him  to  thee  again.  |  38  And  he  said,  My  son  shall  not  go  J 
down  with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  only  is  left :  if 
nuschief  befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye 
bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  'the  grava 

^  Or,  ^tpon  *  Heb.  SheoL    Bee  eh.  xxxvii.  8S. 

87.  Reuben  at  once  steps  forward,  and  offers  his  two  sons  as  surety 
for  Benjamin's  safe  return  m>m  £!gypt. 

88.  At  this  point  there  bc^^s  a  long  extract  from  J,  which, 
broken  only  by  one  or  two  insertions  from  J^  extends  to  the  end  of 
ch.  xliv.^ 

Chaptbb  XLIIL 
The  aeoand  visU  of  Joseph* s  brethren  to  EgypL 

The  brethren  retnm  to  Ilgypt,  brin^^Dg  Benjamin  with  them.    He  b 


reoognixed  by  Joseph ;  and  the  whole  party  are  entertained  by  their  brother 
at  a  banqaet^  at  which  Bei^jamin  is  specially  honoured.  The  nanmliTa  (except 
•0. 14,  23^}  is  that  of  J. 

XIiIII.    1  And  Ihe  fiunine  was  sore  m  the  land.    2  And  it  / 
came  to  pass,  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  com  which  they  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  dieir  frtther  said  unto  them,  Qo  again,  buy 
us  a  little  food.    3  And  Judah  spake  unto  him,  saying.  The  man 
did  solenmly  protest  unto  us,  sayings  Ye  shall  not  see  my  fiaoe, 

XIiTIT.  1 — 14.  By  their  fisbther's  direction,  the  brethren  again  go 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  Judah  prevails  upon  Jacob  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  accompany  them. 

8  ff.  Observe  that  here  it  is  Jndah  who  takes  the  lead  ([contrast 
xlii.  87  in  E),  as  before  in  J  (xxxvii.  26  f.);  cf.  xliv.  14  ff.,  xlvL  28. 

8,  5.  Ye  $haU  not  &c.  This  must  represent  J's  version  of  their 
first  interview  with  Joseph,  according  to^  which  (cf.  xliv.  21,  23,  26) 
Joseph's  desire  is  simply  to  see  Benjamm:  in  E  (xlii.  20,  34)  Benjamin 
is  to  be  brought  as  proof  that  they  are  not  spies,  and  to  effect  Simeon  s 
release. 

see  my  face.  I.e.  be  admitted  to  my  presence.  See  the  passages 
quoted  on  xcdiL  10. 

^  For  the  grounds  upon  whioh  this  Terse  is  referred  to  J,  see  the  footnote  on 
zliiL  14,  and  cf.  xliv.  81^  (also  J).  In  its  original  oontext,  the  vene  is  sapposed  to 
have  bMn  the  reply  simply  to  the  annonnoement  that  the  brethren  would  not  be 
able  to  see  Joseph  again  without  Benjamin. 
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except  your  brother  be  with  you.  4  If  thou  wilt  aead  our  J* 
brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food :  5  but  if 
thou  wilt  not  send  hiniy  we  will  not  go  down :  for  the  man  said 
unto  us,  Ye  shall  not  see  my  fiaoe,  except  your  brother  be  with 
you«  6  And  Israel  said,  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as 
to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother?  7  And  they 
said,  The  man  asked  straitly  concerning  ourselves,  and  con- 
cerning our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your  fietther  yet  alive?  have  ye 
another  brother?  and  we  told  him  according  to  the  tenor  of 
these  words :  could  we  in  any  wise  know  that  he  would  say. 
Bring  your  brother  down?  8  And  Judah  said  unto  Israel  his 
fether.  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and  go ;  that  we 
may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we,  and  thou,  and  also  our  little  ones. 
9  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him : 
if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee,  then  ^let 
me  bear  the  blame  for  ever :  10  for  except  we  had  lingered, 
surely  we  had  now  returned  a  second  time.  11  And  their  fieither 
Israel  said  unto  them,  If  it  be  so  now,  do  this;  take  of  the  choice 
fruits  of  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present^  a  little  ^heln^  and  a  little  honey,  spicery  and  myrrh, 

1  Heb.  I  thaU  havB  tinned  agaitut  thee  for  ever.  '  See  oh.  xzxvii.  25. 

6.  Israd.  The  predominant  (though  not  exclusive)  name  of  the 
patriarch  in  J  after  xxxv.  21.    Gf.  v.  8. 

7.  Another  indication  (cf.  xliv.  19)  that  J's  version  of  their  first 
interview  with  Joseph  must  have  differed  from  that  of  E :  in  E  (xliL 
13,  cf.  32)  the  information  that  they  had  a  fiither  and  brother  living 
was  not  given  in  reply  to  any  question  on  Joseph's  part,  but  t)oluntearM 
by  them  to  meet  the  charge  of  being  spies.  ^ 

8—10.  Judah  now  makes  an  offer  similar  to  the  one  made  by 
Benben  in  xliL  37  (E). 

0.  For  the  marg.,  c£  1  K  i  21  (RVm.),  Is.  xxix.  21  (Heb.).  So 
xliv.  82. 

11.  The  father  yields  to  the  inevitable;  bat  bids  them,  in  true 
Eastern  &shion,  take  a  present  to  win,  if  possible,  the  &vour  of  the 
great  man  of  the  land. 

choice  fruits.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here,  and  its  meaning  is 
uncertain.  The  correspondinff  root  in  Aram,  signifies  to  wonder;  so 
perhaps  it  may  mean  admirwle  or  estimable  things^  of  which  '  choice 
nruits  is  a  &ir  paraphrase. 

konejf.  Heb.  d^oash, — here,  probably,  as  also  Ez.  xxvii.  17,  grape 
juice,  boiled  down  to  a  dark  golden-brown  syrup,  intensely  sweei^  which 

n.  23 
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%QtSy  and  almoiids:  12  and  take  double  money  in  your  hand;; 
and  the  money  that  was  returned  in  the  month  of  yonr  sacb 
carry  again  in  yonr  hand ;  peradyentore  it  was  an  oTexm^: 

13  teke  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the  man :  | 

14  and  'God  Afanighty  give  yon  mercy  before  the  man,  tiiat  hel 
may  rdease  unto  yon  your  other  brother  and  Beiyamin.    And  if 
I  be  bereayed  of  my  children,  I  am  bereayed. 

16  And  the  men  took  that  present^  and  they  took  donUeJ 
money  in  their  hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  rose  np,  and  wesd 
down  to  Egypt^  and  stood  before  Joseph.    16  And  when  Joseph 
saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he  said  to  the  steward  of  his  house^ 

^  ThBt  iM,  pUtaehio  nuti,  ^  VUb,  JSl  ShaddaL 

under  the  name  of  diba  is  much  used  in  Palestine  by  all  dasses 
whereyer  yineyards  are  found,  as  a  oondunent  to  tiieir  food  (Roh.  il  81, 
cf.  m.  381;  L  and  B.  I.  279;  DB.  n.  32^  EncB.  n.  2015). 

spicery  and  myrrh.  Onm  tragacanth  and  ladanmn.  See  on 
zzxvii.  25. 

pistachio  nnto.    Still  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  the  East 

14.  From  £'.  On  God  Almighty  (Heb.  El  Shaddai),  see  on 
zviL  1,  and  p.  404  ff. 

And  if  ac.  Le.  If  I  must  lose  my  children,  let  it  be  so:  an  ex- 
pression of  resignation.    Gf.  Esth.  iy.  16;  2  E.  yL  4  end. 

IS—I?.  Tne  brethren  appear  before  Joseph,  who,  when  he  sees 
Benjamin  among  them,  and  learns  thus  that  th^  haye  spoken  the 
truth,  is  ready  to  shew  them  friendliness,  and  inyites  them  to  a  meal 
in  his  house. 

15.  stood  brfbre  Josejoh  Viz.  in  his  place  of  business,  or,  as  we 
mi^ht  say,  his  '  office/  The  'house'  spoken  of  afterwards  is  his  piiyate 
residence. 

16.  the  steward  qf  his  houM,  lAi.  him  that  was  wer  his  house,  80 
V.  19,  xliy.  1,  4 :  cf.  on  zxzix.  4  and  zli.  40*. 

^  In  zlii.  IS — 24,  SB — 87  the  detention  of  Simeon  is  an  essential  featove  in  the 
narrfttiTe;  bat  is  xUi.  88— zUii.  10,  and  again  in  zIit.  18---84,  there  is  entixe 
silenoe  respecting  him;  his  release  is  not  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  brethroi 
return  to  EgTpt.  Had  the  whole  narrative  been  by  one  hand,  the  non-mentioii  of 
Simeon  in  the  parts  of  ohs.  xlii — ^zUt.  just  tefemd  to,  would  have  been  hardlj 
possible.  It  is  inferred  that  the  writer  of  zlii  88— zUii.  10,  and  of  zliv.  ia-.34 
(Le.  J),  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  first  visit  of  the  brethren  to  Ec^pt,  made  no  M^ntton 
of  the  deUntion  of  Simeon ;  and  that  the  notices  of  Simeon  in  zliii.  14»  88\  are 
hannonizing  passages,  introdaced  into  it  from  the  paraUel  narrative  of  B. 

*  The  town  house  of  a  wealthy  Egyptian  was  commonly  on  a  large  scale :  it  had 
(at  least  in  the  18th  dyn.)  a  great  vestibule  with  an  ante-room  for  the  porter;  ihen 
came  the  laige  dining-haU,  the  principal  room  in  the  whole  house;  beyond  this  was 
a  small  court,  with  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  master  on  one  side^  and  the 
kitchen  and  store-room  on  the  otitier ;  and  still  further  beyond  oame  the  honae  for 
the  women  and  \!h^  garden.    The  rooms  were  well  furnished  with  artistically  mads 
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Bring  the  men  into  the  house,  and  slay,  and  make  ready ;  for  J 
the  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  nooa  17  And  the  man  did  as 
Joseph  bade;  and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house.  18  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought 
into  Joseph's  house ;  and  they  said,  Because  of  the  money  that 
was  returned  in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in ; 
that  he  may  ^seek  occasion  against  us,  and  fall  upon  us,  and 
take  us  for  bondmen,  and  our  asses.  19  And  they  came  near  to 
the  steward  of  Joseph's  honse^  and  they  spake  unto  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  20  and  said.  Oh  my  lord,  we  came  indeed 
down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food :  21  and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  we  came  to  the  lodging  place,  that  we  opened  our  sacks, 
and,  behold,  eyery  man's  money  was  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack, 
our  money  in  full  weight :  and  we  have  brought  it  again  in  our 
hand.  22  And  other  money  have  we  brought  down  in  our  hand 
to  buy  food :  we  know  not  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks. 

23  And  he  said,  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  Qod,  and  the 
Ood  of  your  &ther,  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  I 
had  your  money.    [And  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  theuLJiS 

24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  gave  j 

1  Hab.  foU  himie\f  upon  tit. 

18—28.  Alarmed  at  thiB  unexpected  honour,  they  describe  to 
Joseph's  steward,  before  entering  the  house,  their  discovery  of  the 
money  in  their  sacks,  and  explain  that  it  was  returned  to  them  entirely 
without  their  knowledge. 

18.  wtu  returned.  More  exactly,  came  back, — ^as  though  some 
chance  agency  had  operated  against  them'  (En.). 

tofa  ue/ar  bondmen.    like  detected  thieves  TEx.  xxii.  3). 

21.    to  the  lodging  place.    In  accordance  witn  xlii.  27  f. 

in  /ull  weight  (Ut  in  ite  weight),  Egyvtiaji  money  consisted  of 
rinf{8  of  gold,  which  were  weighed  by  sonoes  who  made  this  their 
busmess  mrman,  464).  However,  the  practice  of  'weighing'  money 
was  usual  also  among  the  Hebrews,  even  to  quite  a  mte  date  (see 
on  xxiii.  16). 

28.  The  steward  reassures  them.  Their  monqr,  he  says,  eame 
to  me:  what  they  had  found  must  consequentlv  have  been  other 
money  oestowed  upon  them  by  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  fitmily. 

And  he  brought  ftc.    See  the  footnote,  p.  854. 

24  £    Their  preparations  for  meeting  Joseph. 

ohairi,  lofoi,  mgi  Ao.,  and  bangingi  for  the  walls;  and  there  were  nnmerone 
dependents,  superintending  the  different  departments  of  the  establishment,  bakery, 
kitchen,  tiaeboard  (we  ihoold  saj,  oellar),  Ao.  (£rman,  1S8, 177— ISS). 

23—3 
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ihem  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet;  and  he  gave  their  bbbbaJ 
provender.  25  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph 
came  at  noon :  for  they  heard  that  they  diould  eat  bread  them 
26  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present 
which  was  in  their  hand  into  the  house^  and  bowed  down  thon- 
selves  to  him  to  the  earth.  27  And  he  asked  them  of  their 
wel&re,  and  said.  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye 
spake?  Is  he  yet  aliye?  28  And  they  said,  Thy  servant  our 
father  is  well,  he  is  yet  alive^  And  they  bowed  the  head,  and 
made  obeisance.  29  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  BoEuamin 
his  brother,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your  youngest 
brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me?  And  he  said,  Gk>d  be 
gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  30  And  Joseph  made  haste ;  for 
his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother :  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber^  and  wept  th^e. 
31  And  he  washed  his  foce,  and  came  out;  and  he  refrained 
himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread.  32  And  they  set  on  for  him  by 
himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  £Jgyptian% 
which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Egyptians.    33  And  they  sat  before  him,  the 

^  26 — 80.  The  meeting  with  Joseph.  Joseph's  emotion  at  seeang  and 
being  again  able  to  converse  with  Benjamin. 

26.  bowed  dawn  thmuebm.  A  second  time  (c£  zlii.  6)  falfilling 
the  omen  of  the  dreams  (xxxvii.  7 — 9). 

30.    made  hosts.    Viz.  to  close  the  conversation  and  retire. 

did  yearn.    Gf.  1  E.  iii.  26;  Hos.  xi.  8  (Heb.). 

31 — 3i.  The  meal  with  Joseph.  The  brethren's  surprise  to  find 
themselves  seated  according  to  their  ages;  and  the  hononr  shewn  to 
Benjamin.  At  Egyptian  feasts  the  gaests  did  not  sit  round  a  table, 
as  with  us :  they  were  anointed  and  wreathed  with  flowers  by  attendants, 
and  sat  on  rows  of  chairs  fiicing  a  sideboard;  the  viands,  interspersed 
with  rich  floral  decorations,  were  arruiged  on  this,  and  carried  round 
to  them  bv  servants:  musicians,  with  harps,  lutes,  or  flutes,  and 
dancing  girls,  were  also  r^ularly  in  attendance  (Erman,  pp.  193,  250 — 
255 ;  W.-B.  L  425  E). 

because  &c.  On  account  of  the  exclusiveness  with  which  the 
ErFptians  viewed  foreigners,  especially  such  as  had  no  regard  for  their 
religious  scruples :  thus,  as  Hat.  (n.  41^)  tells  us,  tiiey  would  not  use 
the  knife  or  cooking  utensil  of  a  Greet,  because  it  might  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  food  from  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  which  was  sacred 
to  Xsis. 
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firstborn  according  to  his  Inrthright^  and  the  youngest  according  J 
to  his  youth :  and  the  men  marvelled  one  with  another.    34  And 
^he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him :  but 
Bei\jamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.    And 
they  drank,  and  'were  merry  with  him. 

*  Or,  meuet  were  taken  *  Heb.  drank  largely, 

84.    And  nmaea  were  taken :  constr.  as  xlyiii.  2  (G.-K  §  144^. 

messes.  I.e.  honorary  portions  (properly,  something  tcJken  from  the 
table),  sent,  as  a  mark  of  attention,  to  gnests  whom  it  was  desired  to 
honour,     df.  2  S.  xi.  8 :  also  //.  vn.  321 ;  Od.  iv.  85  f.,  xiv.  437. 

were  merry.  The  Heb.  word  is  the  one  which  is  regularly  rendered 
to  be  drunken^  and  generalljr  (e.g.  cL  ix  21)  is  so  used  as  certainly 
to  imply  that  meaning.  In  itself,  however,  it  may  not  haye  denoted 
more  than  drink  largidy  (RVm.):  of.  the  other  two  passages  in  which 
EW.  render  similarly.  Cant  y.  1  T*  Drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly')^ 
Hae.  i.  6  ('  Ye  drink^  but  ye  are  not  plied  with  drink')\  also  luOwrOtoaw 
in  John  ii.  10. 

Ohapter  XLIV. 

Joseph,  bp  arranging  for  Be^famm  to  be  suspected  w^usiflg 
qf  tfuffij  tests  stUl  Jwrlher  the  sineerity  and  disinterested- 
ness qf  his  brethren. 

The  brethren,  upon  leaying  Sgypti  haye  their  money  again  retained  to 
them,  Joseph's  cap  befog  at  the  same  time  plaoed  in  Beigamin's  sack.  They 
are  recalled,  and  brought  before  Joseph.  Judah,  speaking  first  in  the  name 
of  the  brethren  generally,  admits  that  it  is  a  jast  retribution  which  has  be- 
fallen them  (9. 16) ;  and  afterwards  (o.  IS  ff.)»  speaking  in  his  own  name,  makes 
an  eloquent  intercession  on  Bei\Janiin's  behalf  offering  to  remain  himself  in 
serritode  in  Ids  stead.    The  narrative  is  throoghout  that  of  J. 


1  And  he  conunanded  the  steward  of  his  house,  J 
saying,  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  and  put  every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth.  2  And 
put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest^ 
and  his  com  money.  And  he  did  according  to  the  word  that 
Joseph  had  spoken.    3  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  lights  the 

XLIV.    1,  2.    Josenh's  deyice  for  still  further  testing  (see  zUi. 

15  f.,  20)  the  sincerity  ot  his  brethren. 

2.    cup.    Better,  goblet:  in  Jer.  xxzv.  5  rendered  bawl 

8 — 10.    Joseph's  steward  overtakes  them,  and  taxes  them  with  the 

theft  of  the  cup.    Their  consciences  being  clear,  they  voluntarily  ofifer 

the  offender  to  justice. 
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men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their  asses.  4  And  wlien  they  J 
were  gone  out  of  the  cityi  and  were  not  yet  far  off,  JosejA  said 
unto  his  steward^  Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and  when  thou  dost 
overtake  them,  say  unto  them.  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  ctiI 
for  good?  5  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketfa,  and 
whereby  he  indeed  divineth?  ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing. 

6  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them  these  worda 

7  And  they  said  unto  him,  Wherefore  speaketh  my  lord  sach 
words  as  these  ?  God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  such  a 
thing.  8  Behold,  the  money,  which  we  found  in  our  sacks' 
mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan : 
how  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or  gold  f 
9  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  let  him  die,  and 
we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.  10  And  he  said.  Now  also 
let  it  be  according  unto  your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found 
shall  be  my  bondman ;  and  ye  shall  be  blameless.  11  Then 
they  hasted,  and  took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground, 
and  opened  every  man  his  sack.  12  And  he  searched,  and 
began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest  t  and  the  cup  was 
found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  13  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and 
laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the  city.    14  And 

5.  whereby  ks  indeed  dwinelk.  He  allasion  is  to  the  method  of 
divination  called  hydromamoyx  water  was  poured  into  a  glass  or  other 
vessel,  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  were  then  thrown  in: 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  water,  or  the  fifpires  which  appeared 
in  it  afterwards,  the  unknown  was  divined.  There  were  also^  other 
methods.  See  lamblichus,  de  Myst.  m.  14;  StraK-zvi.  39  (practised  in 
Persia);  Aug.  Civ.  Dei  vn.  35.  Travellers  in  modem  times  have  de- 
scribed similar  means  of  divination  as  beinff  still  resorted  to  in  Egypt*. 

10.  The  steward  accepts  less  than  they  offer:  he  asios  only  for 
the  guilty  one  to  be  given  up,  and  that  not  for  death,  but  only  for 
servitude. 

11 — 13.  Their  dismay  and  decfpair,  when  the  cup  is  found  in 
Benjamin's  sack. 

1  Norden  (qnoted  bj  En.),  whose  Travels  were  pablished  in  175S — 6,  relaies  that 
wben  he  and  rdi  par^  sent  their  finnan  to  a  local  dignitary  in  Egypt,  th^  w«ra 
met  with  the  reply,  'The  finnan  of  the  Porte  ii  nothing  to  me.  I  have  eomnUUd  mv 
cup,  and  I  find  yon  are  Franks  in  disgoiaeb  who  have  oome  to  spy  out  the  land.'  And 
Lane  {Mod,  Eg.  z.  837  if.)  mentions  a  *  magio  mirror '  of  ink  s  in  oxder  to  discoTer 
the  anthor  of  a  theft,  ink  was  ponred  by  a  magician  into  a  boy's  palm ;  he  was 
direeted  to  look  into  it  stedfastly,  and  at  last  declared  that  he  saw  in  it  tha  image 
of  a  person,  who  proTed  to  be  the  thief.    See  also  Wada,  OX.  HiiU  p.  Bh 
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Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house ;  and  he  was  J 
yet  there :  and  they  fell  before  him  on  the  gronnd.  16  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them.  What  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done? 
know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  indeed  divine?  16  And 
Jndah  said,  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord?  what  shall  we 
Bpeak?  or  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  Qod  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants :  behold,  we  are  my  lord's  bondmen, 
both  we,  and  he  also  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is  found  17  And 
he  said,  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  do  so :  the  man  in  whose  hand 
the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  bondman ;  but  as  for  you,  get 
you  up  in  peace  unto  your  &ther. 

18  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  Oh  my  lord, 
let  thy  servant^  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and 
let  not  thine  anger  bum  against  thy  servant :  for  thou  art  even 
as  Pharaoh.  19  My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying,  Have  ye  a 
fetther,  or  a  brother?  20  And  we  said  unto  my  lord.  We  have  a 
fother,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age^  a  little  one ;  and 


14^  15.  Joseph,  with  affected  indignation,  reproaches  them  for 
wliat  they  have  done. 

15.  such  a  mom  cu  I  &c.  ^  Oumot  a  man  such  as  I  am,  initiated 
into  the  wisdom  of  Egypt»  divine,  and  so  discover  the  thief? 

16, 17.  Judah,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  brethren^  generally, 
attempts  no  excuse,  for  the  &ci»  seem  to  allow  of  none :  it  is  a  just 
retribution  which  has  befallen  them  (cf.  zlii  21  in  E) ;  they  will  all 
remain  bondmen  in  £|gypt.  But  Joseph  presses  his  advantage  home; 
and  in  order  to  make  them  feel  their  position  the  more  keenly,  declares 
that  he  will  retain  Beniamin  alone. 

17.  gei  ycu  up.    Viz.  into  Canaan :  cf.  vo.  24, 33, 34,  and  on  xiL  10. 
18 — 34.    Judah  now  steps  forward,  and  in  a  speech  of  singular 

pathos  and  beauty,  remarluible  not  less  for  grace  and  persuasive 
elo^ence  than  for  frankness  and  generosilr^,  makes  a  personal  appeal 
on  Benjamin's  behalf :  explaining  how  all  had  happened  from  the 
beginning,  he  entreats  Joseph  to  have  compassion  on  the  feelings  of 
an  a«^ed  mther,  and  to  allow  him  to  remain  as  bondman  himself  in  his 
brother's  stead.  Judah's  representation  of  what  had  occurred  differs 
in  some  details  from  that  given  by  E  in  xlii.  1—37,  and  enables  us  to 
reconstruct  what  must  have  been  J's  version  of  it 

18.  far  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh,  Justifying  the  deferential  tone 
of  the  preceding  words :  he  is  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  request, 
for  Joseph  is  like  the  king  in  authority  and  dignity. 

19  f.  ify  lord  asked  See.  In  agreement  with  J's  representation  in 
xliii.  7  (irhste  see  the  note). 
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hiB  brodier  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his/ 
&ther  loYoth  him.    21  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  seryanta,  Brii% 
him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.    23  And 
we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  Mher :  for  if  he 
should  leave  his  fiettlier,  his  &ther  would  die.    23  And  thou 
saidst  unto  thy  servants,  Except  your  youngest  brother  oome 
down  with  you,  ye  shall  see  my  fietce  no  mora    24  And  it  casoe 
to  pass  when  we  came  up  unto  thy  servant  my  fether,  we  told 
him  the  words  of  my  lord.    25  And  our  fitther  said,  Gro  again, 
buy  us  a  little  food.    26  And  we  said,  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest  brother  be  with  us^  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we 
may  not  see  the  man's  bee,  except  our  youngest  brother  be 
with  us.    27  And  thy  servant  my  fieither  said  unto  us,  Ye  know 
that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons :  28  and  the  one  went  out  trom 
me,  and  I  said.  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since:  29  and  if  ye  take  this  one  also  from  me,  and  misdhief 
befall  him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  ^sorrow  to 
^the  grave.    30  Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my 
£Btther,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us;  seeing  that  'his  life  is  bound 
up  in  the  lad's  life;  31  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that 
the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die :  and  thy  servants  shall 
bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant  our  fistth^  with  sorrow 
to  'the  grava    32  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 

1  Heb.  eoil  *  Heb.  SheoL    See  oh.  zzxvii.  85.  •  Or,  kU  $oul  U  knU 

with  the  lad^s  mnd    See  1  Sam.  zriii.  1. 

20.  his  broth&r  is  dead  &c.    Gf.  zliL  38  (J). 

21.  thcti  I  map  sei  mine  eyes  upon  him.  The  expression  suggests 
the  idea  of  noticing  fisivourably,  takmg  under  one's  protection:  of  Jen 
xzziz.  12,  xl.  4  Heb.  (EVV.  *  look  well  to').  Jadah  vay  cleverly 
interprets  Joseph's  desire  to  see  Benjamin  as  indicating  a  fiskvourable 
disposition  towards  him. 

22.  Not  so  stated  in  ch.  zlii.  (E). 

23 — ^26.    In  agreement  with  zliii.  3 — 5  (J).    See  on  xiiiL  3. 
27—20.    See  zxzvii.  33  and  xlii.  38  (both  J\ 

29.  sorrow,   Heb.  evil,  Le.  mi^ortune,  isrovhle.   Not  as  in  xliL  38. 

30.  seeing  &c.  The  Heb.  nephesh  (^sonl')  may  denote  either  (on 
i.  20,  ix.  4)  the  principle  of  life  (RV.),  or  (on  xii.  14 :  c£  ParaUel 
PsaUsr,  p.  459  f.)  the  seat  of  feeling  and  affection  (EVm.):  the  latter 
sense  is  the  more  probable  here. 

81.  with  sorrow.    The  same  word  as  in  zlii.  38. 

82.  became  surety  &c.    See  zliii.  9.    The  words  give  here  the 
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xmto  my  father.  Baying,  If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  shall  j 
I  bear  the  blame  to  my  fether  for  ever.  33  Now  therefore,  let 
thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to 
my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  34  For  how 
shall  I  go  up  to  my  fietther,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me?  lest  I 
see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  &ther. 

reason  why  Jacob  relies  upon  Benjamin's  safe  retain,  and  why  also 
Judah  makes  this  appeal  on  his  behal£ 

hea/r  the  blame.    See  on  zliii,  9. 

33  £  Jndah's  final  appeal,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  slave  in 
Beigamin's  place. 


Chapter  XLV. 
Jo9efph  makes  himsdf  hnawn  to  kia  breAretL 

Oreroome  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  Jadah^  words,  and  oonTinced  at  last 
of  his  brethren's  altered  mind,  Joseph  discloses  himself  to  them.  For  a  while^ 
they  cannot  answer  him :  but  he  encourages  them,  and  allays  their  fears :  in 
what  they  have  done,  they  have  been,  after  all,  the  nnoonscioos  iustroments  of 
Proyidenoe ;  he  has  been  sent  before  them  of  God  to  'presenre  Ufa'  And  he 
sends  an  affectionate  message  to  his  father,  to  come  and  settle  in  Bgypt,  and 
be  supported  by  him  there.  The  Pharaoh,  also,  hearing  that  Joseph's  brethren 
were  with  him,  sends  an  inyitation  to  the  same  effect  (w.  17 — 20),  The  narra- 
tive^ except  in  a  few  isolated  clauses,  returns  now  to  B. 

XIaV.  1  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  B 
them  that  stood  by  him ;  and  he  cried,  Cause  eyery  man  to  go 
out  fit>m  me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while  Joseph 
made  himself  known  unto  his  brethrea  2  And  he  ^  wept  aloud : 
and  the  ligyptians  heard,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard. 
3  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph ;  doth  my 
father  yet  live  ?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for 
they  were  troubled  at  his  presenca    4  And  Joseph  said  unto 

1  Heb.  gave  forth  hi»  voice  in  weeping. 

XLY .    1 — 8.    Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 

1.    could  not  rrfrain  kinueff.    Contrast  zliii.  31. 

3.  doth  my  father  yet  livet  The  question  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
one  in  the  contezt  of  E :  according  to  J  (zliii.  26  £,  zliv.  24 — 34) 
Joseph  had  just  been  told  that  his  father  was  liying. 

trotibled.  Dismayed :  Is.  zzi.  3 ;  Jer.  IL  32  (EW. ' are  afl&ighted'). 
Joseph  reassures  them. 
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hiB  bredireii,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  yoo.    And  tliey  camel 
near.    And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  [whom,  ye  aold^ 
into  lEgypt]    5  And  now  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yoor-i 
Belye^  [that  ye  sold  me  hither :]  for  Qod  did  send  me  before  A 
yon  to  preeenre  life.    6  For  these  two  years  hath  the  fiunine 
been  in  the  land :  and  there  are  yet  fire  years,  in  the  wliicli 
there  shall  be  neither  plowing  nor  harvest    7  And  God  8«it  me 
before  yon  to  preserve  yon  a  remnant  in  the  earth,  and  to  save 
yon  alive  ^by  a  great  deliverancei    8  So  now  it  was  not  yon 
that  sent  me  hither,  bnt  Qod :  and  he  hath  made  me  a  fiekther  to 
Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  mler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt    9  Haste  ye,  and  go  np  to  my  &ther,  and  say  nnto  him, 
Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hatii  made  me  lord  of  all  I^gypt: 
come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not :   10.[and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  tiie/ 
land  of  Goshen,]  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  X 
childr^  and  thy  diildren's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy 
herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast:   11  and  there  wfll  I  nourish  thee; 
for  there  are  yet  five  years  of  fiunine ;  lest  thou  come  to  poverty, 
thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast    12  And,  behold, 
your  eyes  see^  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  H  is  my 

^  Or,  to  he  a  great  eon^any  thai  escape 

4^  5^  Two  insertions  bom  the  nairative  of  J,  which  alone  has 
described  the  brethren  as  setting  Joseph  (zzxvii.  27,  28^). 

5.  for  Qod  &c<  They  are  to  recognize  a  providenlSal  purpose  in 
what  had  been  done.    Of.  tw.  7,  8,  L  20 :  also  rs.  cv.  17. 

7.  to  give  you  a  remnant.  La  to  leave  you  descendants:  c£  S  S. 
ziv.  7  ('  so  as  not  to  give  my  husband  name  or  remnant*)  \  Jer.  xliv.  7 
('to  leave  you  no  remnant*),  llie  folL  claose  is  difficult;  bat  probably 
the  best  rend,  is,  to  eane  you  aliw  for  a  greai  680{4>lng:  cL  xzziL  8 
(where  *  shall  escape'  is  lit.  '  shall  he /or  an  escaping*). 

8.  a  father.  Fig.  for  beneficent  adviser  and  administrator:  see 
Is.  xxii.  21;  and  cf.  Kest  of  Esther  xiii.  6  F'^tbe  second  place  in  tiie 
kin^om,  v.  8],  zvi.  11;  1  Mace.  zi.  82.  Ges.  compares  also  Atdbek^ 
*  chief  fiftther/  a  Turkish  title  for  principal  minist^  or  vizier^ 

lord  qfaU  his  house.    Cf.  xli.  40. 

9 — 13.    Joseph's  invitation  to  his  £ftther. 

10.    the  landqf  Goshen.    See  on  xlvi.  28*. 

^  On  Bnig8oh*B  sappoBitioQ  that  'father'  and  'lord'  (v.  9)  an  Bgyptiaa  titlei, 
see  DB.  n.  774. 

'  The  clause  ie  referred  to  J,  beoaase  it  is  preeupposed  in  xItL  38^  (also  J),  and 
heeanae  it  is  only  J  ^ho  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  Israelites  as  dwelling  apwt  in 
Goshen,  xlii  28^  39,  84,  xlvii.  1,  4,  6,  27, 1.  8;  Ex.  Till.  22,  ii.  26  (of.  p.  832). 
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mouth  that  q;>eaketh  onto  jou.  13  And  ye  shall  tell  my  &ther  B 
of  all  my  glory  in  E!gypt^  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen;  and  ye 
sliall  haste  and  bring  down  my  fietther  hitiier.  14  And  he  fell 
upon  hig  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin 
i^ept  upon  his  neck.  15  And  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and 
wept  upon  them:  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him. 

16  And  the  fieune  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house, 
sayings  Joseph's  brethren  are  come:  and  it  pleased  Pharaoh 
well,  and  his  serFanta  17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say 
unto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get  you 
unto  the  land  of  Canaan ;  18  and  take  your  fietther  and  your 
households,  and  come  unto  me :  and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  feA  of  the  land.  19  Now 
thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagcms  out  of  the 
land  of  ijgypt  for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring 
your  &ther,  and  come.  20  Also  regard  not  your  stuff ;  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours.  21  And  the  sons  of 
Israel  did  so :  and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons^  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave  them  proyision  for  the 
way.  22  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment ; 
but  to  Beiyamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  sUver,  and  five 
changes  of  raiment;  •  23  And  to  his  fetthei^  he  sent  after  this 
manner ;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Bgypt,  and 

14  £  Now  that  Joseph  has  made  his  brethren  comj^rehend  the 
situation,  the  actual  greeting  takes  place,  Benjamin  receivmg  the  first 
and  warmest  welcome. 

16—20.  The  Pharaoh  sends  Jacob  a  similar  invitation,  and  autho- 
rizes Joseph  to  send  wagons  from  ^gypt  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
father  ana  his  family. 

18.  tke  good.  Le.  the  good  tking$,  as  «.  23;  Dt  vL  11;  2  E. 
nu,  9. 

20.  regard  not.  Lit  lei  not  your  eve  pity  (Dt  viL  16,  ziii.  8,  a/.): 
Le.  do  not  trouble  about  your  househola  fanuture;  do  not  have  regrets 
at  leaving  it  behind. 

21 — Si,  Joseph  dismisses  his  brethren,  with  presents  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  father. 

22.  chanqee  qf  raiment  Le.  superior  apparel,  to  be  ewchanged  for 
the  ordinaiy  dress  on  festal  occasions, — still  a  common  form  of  present 
in  the  East    So  Jud.  xiv.  12  f.,  19;  2  E.  v.  5,  22  f. 

pieoee.    Shekels :  cf.  on  xziii.  15.    About  £42. 

28.    €^fi0r  iki$  manner.    In  Uke  manner;  Le.  also  as  presents. 
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ten  she-aases  laden  with  com  and  bread  and  vKtnal  for  bl 
&ther  by  the  way.  24  So  he  sent  his  brethren  away,  and  tii^ 
departed :  and  he  said  unto  them.  See  that  ye  fall  not  oot  \? 
the  way.  36  And  they  went  np  oat  of  Egypt^  and  caxae  itfs 
the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their  &ther.  26  And  they  toM 
hiniy  saying,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  ruler  over  all  the  lad 
of  Egypt    And  his  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  than  noi 

27  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  whi<^  he  had 
said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph 
had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  firther 

28  and  Israel  said.  It  is  enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die. 

24.  See  thai  ye  faJl  not  out.  More  exactly,  Be  not  dlstorbed 
or  angry  TPs.  iv.  4  RVm. :  lxx.  in  both  ^pyt^co-^c);  i.e.  do  not  quaird 
or  reproacn  one  another,  on  aooount  of  your  past  treatment  of  me 
(cf.  «.  5). 

25 — 28.  They  return  home  and  tell  their  £Eiiher.  His  dehght, 
when  he  is  satisned  that  the  news  they  bring  him  is  trua 

26.  fainted.  Lit.  became  numb,  was  (fig.)  xmable  to  more  is 
astonishment. 


Chapter  XLVL  1—27. 

The  ndgrtOion  of  Jacob  into  Egypt    List  of  Ms  deaemukmU 

who  Oiceompamed  Mm. 

XIiVI.  1  And  Israel  took  lus  journey  with  all  that  he  lui4i 
and  came  to  Beer-sheba,  and  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  €h>d  of 
his  fiather  Isaac.  2  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  Tiaioie 
of  the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Here  am  L 
3  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  naticm : 

XIjVI.  1 — 4  (E).  Jacob  sets  out,— presumably  firom  Hebros 
(xxxvii.  14), — and  loumeys  as  far  as  Beer-sheba,  where,  previously  to 
leaving  the  land  of  promise  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  he  receives  encouragement  and  assurances  suitable  to  the 
occasion  (cf.  before,  at  Bethel,  xzviii.  13 — 15). 

1.  the  Ood  qf  his  father  Isaac,  Beer-sheba  was  especiaUy  the  home 
of  Isaac,  and  he  had  built  an  altar  there  (cf.  zzvi.  25,  zxviii  10). 

3.  a  great  nation,  ^  G£,  of  Abraham,  ziL  2,  xviiL  18.  Here  it  is 
added  that  the  increase  is  to  take  place  there^  in  EJgypt:  ef.  Ex.  L  7 
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4-  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into.  'Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  sorely  B 
bring  thee  up  again :  and  JoBe^  Bhall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eyes.  5  And  Jacob  rose  np  from  Beer-sheba :  and  the  sons  of 
Israel  carried  Jacob  their  &ther|  and  their  little  ones»  and  their 
iTviyes,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  him.  | 
8  And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had  P 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into  £igypt^  Jacob,  and 
aJl  his  seed  with  him :  7  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons  with  him, 
Ids  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed  brought 
he  with  him  into  Egypt 

8  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
came  into  EgyptQ  Jacob  and  his  sons] :  Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn. 

4.  bring  tkss  up  again.  Viz.  in  the  persons  of  thy  descendants. 
'  Bring  up/  as  Ex.  uL  8,  Jud.  ii.  1,  and  frequently. 

put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.  Le.  penonn  the  last  offices  to  the 
deceased.  C£  iZ.  ZL  453;  Od.  XL  426,  zxrr.  296j  Ear.  Hee.  430; 
Aen.  CL  487. 

5.  Jacob  sets  out  from  Beer-sheba. 

6.  7.  A  summary  account^  from  P,  of  the  nugration  of  Jacob  and 
his  £unily  into  Eigypt  For  the  expressions,  cf.  xii  5,  xxxL  18,  xxxyL  6; 
xvii.  7,  9, 10,  xxxy.  13  ('his  seed  with  him*). 

8 — ^27.  The  list,  fiom  P,  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  who  came 
with  him  into  Ejgypt  So  £»  as  the  names  of  Jacob's  gnmdchildren 
are  concerned,  nearly  all  recur,  with  slight  textual  yariations  (see 
RVmA  in  Nu.  xxvi.  (P),  and  some  also  in  diflferent  parts  of  1  Oh.  ii. — 
viii.  The  number  70  («.  27)  was  traditional  (Dt  x.  22);  and  the 
present  list,  it  seems,  represents  an  attempt,  or  combination  of  attempts, 
— ^for  it  contains  incUcations  of  two  computations,  one  (vo.  26%  27  eni)^ 
Hke  Ex.  i.  5  (P),  tfteoluding  Jacob  from  the  70,  and  tne  other  (w.  8, 
26  endf  27^)  tfiduding  him, — to  fill  it  out  witii  names;  the  names,  as 
Nu.  xxvL  shews,  being  those  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  the  leading 
families,  or  clans,  of  the  several  tribes.  Perhaps  the  list  was  originally 
one  of  Jacob's  descendants^  as  such,  drawn  up  {w.  12,  20)  without 
reference  to  the  migration  into  Egy^i,  and  afterwards  not  quite  con- 
sistently a4justed  to  its  present  place'.  On  the  bracketed  clauses,  see 
on  V.  26  f. 

^  Then  is  here  %  gniTe  ehronological  diacrepanoj  hetween  P  and  JB.  Aooozding 
to  P,  Joseph  %\  hie  deration  had  been  18  yean  in  Egypt  (xxzvii.  2,  zli.  46) ;  and 
according  to  JB,  9  yean  further  had  elapeed,  when  he  lends  for  Jaoob  and  his 
fiaauly  (zlL  47,  xlv.  6).  Bot  the  position  of  eh.  xxxviii.  plaeee  the  events  reoorded 
in  it  after  Joseph  liad  been  sold  into  Egypt.  Now  in  that  chapter,  Jndah  nuucries 
Shna*.  and  has  three  children;  two  grow  np^  and  in  saooession  marry  Tamar; 
then  Tamar,  after  waiting  some  time  {w.  11,  13,  14),  has  twin  sons,  Perei  and 
Zerah,  by  her  fsther-in-law;  and  hen  the  two  sons  of  Peni,  Q^iron  and  HamoL 
come  down  with  Jaoob  into  Egypt.  Thus  Jndah  marries,  ^  tliree  children,  and 
e^UT  the  third  has  grown  np,  becomes  a  father  again,  and  through  the  child  thoa 
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9  And  the  sods  of  Beaben ;  Hanoch,  and  Pdlu,  and  Hezroi^ 
and  CannL  10  And  the  sons  of  Simeon ;  ^  Jemuel,  and  JamiHi 
and  Ohad,  and  'Jachin,  and  'Zohar,  and  Shanl  the  son  oft 
Canaaniti»h  woman.  11  And  the  sons  of  Leyi;  ^G«raho% 
Kohath,  and  MerarL  12  And  the  sons  of  Judah;  'Er,  anl 
Onan,  and  Shelah,  and  Perez^  and  Zerah:  bat  Er  and  Qnai 
died  m  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  sons  of  Peres  wot 
Hezron  and  HamoL  13  And  the  sons  of  TRWichar ;  TcHb^  and 
'Pnyahy  and  lob,  and  Shimron.  14  And  the  sons  at  Zebulnn; 
Sered,  and  Elon,  and  JahleeL  15  These  are  the  sons  of  Leah 
which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram  [,  with  his  daughter 
Dinah]:  all  the  souls  of  his  sons  and  his  danghters  were  thirty 
and  three.  16  And  the  sons  of  Gad;  ^Ziphion,  and  Haggi, 
Shuni,  and  ^Ezbon,  Eri,  and  ^Arodi,  and  ArelL  17  And  the 
sons  of  Asher ;  Imnab,  and  Ishyah,  and  Xahviy  and  Beriah,  and 
Serah  their  sister:  and  the  sons  of  Beriah;  Heber,  and  MaldueL 

^  In  Nnm.  xxvi  12, 1  Chr.  W.  94,  HemueU       *  In  1  Ghr.  ir.  84,  Jarib,         <  Is 
Kmn.  XKvL  18,  1  Chr.  iv.  24,  Zerah.  «  In  1  Ghr.  iL  16,  Gerskmu  *  Jn. 

1  Ghr.  TU.  1,  Puah,  Ja$Jmb.    See  Ntun.  zxvL  88,  24.  •In  Num.  zxvL  18, 

Zephon,  '  In  Num.  zxtL  16,  OMnL  *  In  Nmn.  ixfi  17i  Anad. 

8—15.    The  Bons  of  Leak 

0.    Beubm.    Gf.  Ex.  vi.  14;  No.  zztl  5  £;  1  Ql  t.  8. 

10.  Simeon.  G£  Ex.  vi  15:  Nu.  zzvi.  12  f.;  1  C!L  ir.  94^  The 
families  of  Shaul  must  haye  haa  an  admixture  of  Canaanite  blood: 
c£  on  cL  xxxviiL  (p.  326).  Ohad  is  not  mentioned  in  Nu.,  CL 

11.  Levi.  Gf.  Ex.  yL  16;  Nu.  xxvL  57.  The  Geishonites, 
Eohathites,  and  Merarites  are  also  often  mentioned  besidefly  on  account 
of  their  duties  in  connexion  with  the  sanctuaiy,  e.g.  Nu.  iiL  17  ff. 

12.  Judah.  Gf.  Nu.  xxvL  19 — 21;  1  Gh.  ii.  and  iv.;^  and  on  ch. 
xxxviii.    Achan  was  of  the  &mily  of  the  Zerahites  (Jos.  til  i)j. 

13.  Isseu^har.  Nu.  xxvL  23  £;  1  Gh.  yil  1.  Jaskub,  in  these 
passages,  for  lob^  is  certainly  the  correct  fonn  (so  Lxz.  here). 

11    Zebulun.    Nu.  xxyL  26. 

15.  PcuUanroram.    See  on  xzy.  20. 

thirty  and  three.  The  number  must  tnclude  Er  and  Onaa,  Imt 
€Krclude  i)inah,  whose  name,  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  Heh.  (...  nid), 
it  is  independently  probable,  is  a  later  insertion  in  the  list 

16 — 18.    The  sons  of  Leah's  handmaid,  Zilpah. 

16.  Gad.    Nu.  xxvi.  15—17. 

17.  Asher.    Nu.  xxvi.  44—46  (without  Ishvah);  1  Gh.  viL  80  £ 

bom  beeomes  a  grandfather,  all  within  the  Bpaoe  of  32  yeanl  Evan  though  th« 
Tagneness  of  'at  that  time'  in  zxxviii.  1  might  allow  this  period  to  be  extendad  bj 
(•ay)  10  years,  the  diffloaltj  would  not  be  appreoiahly  diminifthfld. 
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18  These  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  which  Laban  gave  to  Leah  his  P 
daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls. 

1 9  The  sons  of  Rachel  Jacob's  wife ;  Joseph  and  Beiqamin. 

20  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  bom  Manasseh 
ajid  Ephraim,  which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-phera  priest 
of  On  bare  unto  hioL  21  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin ;  Bela, 
and  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  Qera»  and  Naaman,  ^Ehi,  and  Bosh, 
^Muppim,  and  ^Huppim,  and  Ard.  22  These  are  the  sons  of 
Itachel,  which  were  bom  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  fourteen. 
23  And  the  sons  of  Dan;  ^Hushim.  24  And  the  sons  of 
l^aphtali ;  '^  Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  ^Shillem. 
25  These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  which  Laban  gave  unto 
Bachel  his  daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob :  all  the 
souls  were  seven.  26  All  the  ^souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt^  which  came  out  of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons' 

1  In  Num.  zxri  88,  AMram.  *  In  Num.  zzvi.  89,  Shephtupham  in  1  Ohr. 

Tii.  12,  Shuppim,       *  In  Nam.  xxvi.  89,  Hupham.       ^  In  Num.  xxtL  43,  Slmkam^ 
»  In  1  Chr.  Yii  13,  JahMitL  •  In  1  Chr.  vii.  18,  ^haUim,  '  Or,  fotOf 

heUmging  to  Jacob  thai  eame 

10—22.    The  sons  of  RaoheL 

20.  Joseph.  See  xli.  50.  On  the  sons,  or  elaiiB,  of  ManaBseh 
and  Ephraim,  see  Nu.  xxvi.  28 — Zl;  1  CL  v.  24,  yiL  14 — 27 :  cf.  L  23. 

21.  Bef^'amin,  Ct  Nu.  xxvi  38—40,  where,  however,  Benjamin 
has  only  fiye  sons,  Bela',  Ashbel,  Ahiiam,  ShephuphamS  and  Hupham, 
Na'aman  and  Aid  being  sons  of  Bela*.  In  Lxx.  or  this  verse,  Benjamin 
has  only  three  sons,  Bela',  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  the  rest  b^nff  grand- 
sons. In  1  GL  viL  6,  also,  he  has  only  three  sons,  Bela',  Bedier,  and 
Jediael  (==  Ashbel);  and  Shuppim  and  IJuppim  (=Shephapham  and 
Qupham  in  Nu.  zzvi.)  appear  (v.  12)  as  gro/ndsons  of  ^ela'.  There 
are  further  differences  in  1  CL  viii.  1 — 5, — partly,  at  any  rate,  due 
clearly  to  a  corrupt  tezt  See  further  Benjamin  m  EncB, ;  and  esp. 
Marquart  in  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.  1902,  p.  343  ff.  (where  the  genealogies 
are  restored  conjecturally  in  tabular  form).  Ehud  (Jud.  iii.  15),  and 
Shimei  (2  S.  zvi.  5)  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Oera,  and  Sheba  (2  S.  zz.  1) 
to  that  of  Becher. 

23 — 25.    The  sons  of  Bachel's  handmaid,  Bilhah. 

23.  Dan.    Nu.  zzvL  42. 

24.  NaphtaU.    Nu.  zzvi.  48  f. ;  1  CL  vii.  13. 

26,  27.    jlie  number  of  those  who  thus  migrated  into  Egyjit, 
26.    RVm.  is  correct.    The  rend,  'with'  is  impossible. 

1  From  these  two  names  (DBIDS^  DTRM)*  *Shi,  and  Bosh,  Mappim*  (K^ttll  ^DK 
Q^Btd)  oc^  differ  only  by  way  of  textual  corraptidn  (cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Pr.  N^mei,  35). 
The  names  mnst  have  oeen  taken  here  from  an  already  oorrapt  tezt. 
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wives,  all  the  Bonk  were  [threeBcore  and  six;  27  and  the  Sam  of-^ 
JoBeph,  which  were  bom  to  him  in  i^gypt^  were  two  souls :  aS 
the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacobs  which  came  into  ISgypt,  were] 
threescore  and  ten. 


26  f.  The  bracketed  words  seem  to  be  an  addition  to  tiie 
text  Ex.  L  5  shews  that  F  reckoned  70  souls  witkoiU  Jacob  as  haTii^ 
come  down  into  Efinrpt:  and  with  this  computation  v.  26*  ('came  on: 
o{  his  loins '),  and  the  figures  in  tw.  15, 18,  22,  25  (33  +  16  + 14  -i-  7  =^  70^ 
agree,  Er  and  Onan  (t;.  12)  being  inconsisteDtlv  included.  '  66'  here 
seems  to  be  a  correction  made  by  one  who  considered  that  Er  and  Onas 
^who  died  in  Canaan)  and  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (who  were  alread? 
in  Eisypt)  should  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  those  who  came  with 
Jacob  mto  Egypt^  and  Dinah  (9.  15)  added;  and  who  then  adjusted 
this  figure  to  Irs  70,  by  adding  to  it  not  only  Joseph  and  his  two  sons 
(v.  27),  but  also  (though  against  v.  26*  and  Ex.  L  5)  Jacob  («.  8). 

_  An  interesting  pictorial  ulustration  of  a  party  of  thirty-seTen  Adatics 
Qtlmtt)  coming  into  EJgynt  with  presents  for  l/sertesen  II.,  of  the  12^ 
aynasty  (c.  2600  B.O.,  retiie),  may  be  seen  in  Wilk.-Birch»  i.  480 
(coloured^  Masp.  l  468 — 70^  or  (with  four  figures  omitted)  Ball,  lAgk 
from  the  JEcut^  p.  74. 

In«.  27  Lzz.  have  *75'  (so  ActsviL  14)for  '70,'  adding  in  «l  20  the 
names  of  three  grandsons  ot  Joseph,  and  two  great-grandsons  fch.  L  23; 
Nu.  zxvi.  29,  35  f.\  obviously  with  the  intention  of  incluoing  here 
the  ancestors  of  all  the  &milie8  mentioned  in  Nu.  zxvL,  whereas  P 
includes  those  onlj  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  bom  at  the  time 
of  the  migration  mto  Egypt 

The  chronology  of  P,  which  is  here  presupposed,  is  irreconcilable 
with  that  of  JR  Benjaoiin,  who  has  been  described  just  before  as 
a  'htUe  kd'  (zliv.  20),  could  not  have  been  the  fiither  of  ten  sons,— 
still  less  (lzx.)  a  gmfkfftxthar.  The  supposition  that  some  of  Ben- 
jamin's sons  were  bom  afterwards  in  Efffpt  is  contrary  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  chapter  (vv.  8,  26);  while  me  supposition  that  those  not 
yet  bom  were  regarded  as  naving  come  down  mi  lumbi»  jHsUnm 
exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility. 


XLVL  28— XLVIL  19. 

The  arrival  qf  Jacob  and  his  sans  in  Egypt    Pharaoh  tMBrigns 
them  the  land  of  Ooshen  m  a  residence. 

28  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  shew  the/ 
way  before  him  unto  Ooshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of 

28—80.  Jacob  and  his  sons  arrive  in  Ooshen,  where  they  are  met 
by  Joseph.  The  narrative  (J)  connects  with  xlvi.  1—5,  and  forms  its 
sequel    P  has  already  narrated  Jacob's  arrival  in  £|gypt  (o.  6  f.). 
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Qoshen.    29  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot^  and  went  up  J 

to  meet  Israel  his  &ther,  to  Goshen ;  and  he  presented  himself 

unto  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 

i^hile.    30  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I 

liave  seen  thy  foce,  that  thou  art  yet  alive.    31  And  Joseph  said 

unto  his  brethren,  and  unto  his  other's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and 

tell  Pharaoh,  and  will  say  unto  him.  My  brethren,  and  my  father's 

house,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me ; 

32  and  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  they  have  been  keepers  of 

cattle ;  and  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and 

all  that  they  hava    33  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 

shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is  your  occupation  ?   34  that 

ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants  have  been  keepers  of  cattle  from  our 

youth  even  imtil  now,  both  we,  and  our  fieithers :  that  ye  may 

28.  Goshen,  Ancient  hieroglyphic  lists  of  the  'nomes/  or  ad- 
ministratiye  districts,  of  &ypt  mention  Kesem  2A  the  20th  nome  of 
Lower  £|gypt^  and  state  tnat  its  religious  capital  was  Pa^t^  the 
modem  aaft  el-ffenna,  a  village  about  40  miles  NR  of  Cairo,  the 
ancient  name  of  which,  from  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  M.  Naville 
in  1885  ascertained  to  be  Kes.  ^  These  facts  fix  the  situation  of  '  Oo- 
shen' :  it  must  have  been  the  district  around  Saft,  '  within  the  triangle 
lying  between  the  villages  of  Saft,  Belbeis,  and  Tel  el-Eebir,'  in  a  part 
of  the  Delta  which  is  still  considered  to  have  the  best  pastuie-iand 
in  iferpt  (Bob.  BB.  l  54  f.)*. 

29.  Mb  chariot.    Cf.  zli.  43. 

weni  up.  From  the  Nile-land  to  the  somewhat  more  elevated 
Goshen,  lzx.,  for  to  Goshen,  here  and  v.  28\  have  'to  Heroopolis' 
Uaff  'Upwav  iroXo'),  now  known  to  have  been  the  Greek  name  of  Pithom 
^ix.  L  11),  situated  at  the  modem  TeU  el-Mashkuta  (see  DB.  8.V. 
PrrHOM),  a  little  K  of  Goshen. 

80.  Now.  I.e.  now  at  last(u.  231  Jacob  will  die  willingly,  now 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  is  fulfilled 

31 — 34.  Joseph  will  go  and  inform  Pharaoh;  and  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  his  father  and  brethren  are  shepherds,  secure  permission 
for  them  to  remain  in  Goshen,  apart  firom  the  EJgyptians  generally  (jaL 
p.  332  ».). 

31.  go  up.  The  writer  probably  pictured  the  royal  palace  as  situated 
on  what  we  should  now  call  an  acropolis,  like  the  palaces  in  Jerusalem 
or  Samaria.  But  the  Book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  hint  as  to  what  the 
city  was  in  which  the  *  Pharaoh'  of  Joseph  was  supposed  to  have  dwelt. 

^  The  same  locality  is  indicated  by  the  rend,  of  lxx.  in  xIt.  10,  zlTi.  84  VwtpL 
'ApapUu;  for  'Arabia'  was  in  Gxaeoo-Boman  time«  (see  Ptol.  rr.  5.  53)  the  name  ot 
one  of  tiie  nomes  in  the  Delta,  with  a  capital  PhakouaOf  which  is  ]ast  Ke$  with  the 
Egypt,  art.  Pa.    See  farther  Qoshsn  in  DB. 

D.  2i 
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dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abamimh.- 
tioii  onto  the  Elgyptians. 

XIaVII.  1  Then  Joseph  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh,  and 
said,  My  fisither  and  my  brethren,  and  theur  flocks,  and  their 
herds,  and  all  that  they  have^  are  come  ont  of  the  land  d 
Gaoaan ;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  2  And 
from  among  his  brethren  he  took  five  men,  and  presented  tiien 
nnto  Pharaoh.  3  And  Pharaoh  said  nnto  his  brethren.  What  k 
yonr  occupation?  And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh,  13iy  servautB 
are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  our  MhenL  4  And  they  said  imto 
Pharaoh,  To  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  there  ia  no 
pasture  for  thy  servants'  flocks ;  for  the  fiunine  is  sore  in  the 
land  of  Canaan :  now  therefore^  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  |  6  And  Pharaoh  spake  nntoP 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  nnto 
thee :  6  the  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of  the 
land  make  thy  fiEither  and  thy  brethren  to  dwell;  |  in  the  land  of/ 
Goshen  let  them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  ^aUe  men 

^  Or,  men  of  activity 

34.  far  every  shepherd  &c.  There  is  independent  evidence  tiiat 
swine-herds  (Hdt.  n.  47)  and  cow-herds  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  not  that  shepherds  were :  the  cow-herds,  in  particular, 
from  living  with  their  herds  in  reed  cottages  on  tiie  marshes,  were 
called  'marshmen';  they  are  represented  on  the  monuments  as  dirty, 
unshaven,  and  poorly-clad,  and  were  regarded  as  pariahs  (&man, 
p.  439  f. ;  cf.  Ebers  in  Smith,  DB.^  n.  1802*'— 1803»). 

XLVII.  1—4,  6^  Joseph  presents  five  of  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh, 
who,  upon  learning  that  Jacob  and  his  sons  are  all  shepherds,  granta 
them  permission  to  settle  in  Goshen. 

8,  4.    They  re^ly  as  directed  in  xlvi.  34. 

5,  6.  Verse  5  is  not  at  all  a  natural  reply  to  the  reauest  in  v.  4^; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  arrangement  of  tnese  verses  in 
the  LXX.  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  present  Ueb.  text.  After  «.  4  the 
Lxx.  continues :  '  5^  (J)  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Let  them  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen:  and  if  thou  knowest  any  able  men  among  them, 
then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  5^  (P)  And  Jacob  and  his  sons 
came  into  Ecypt  unto  Joseph.  And  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  heard  of  it 
And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying,  Tlnr  father  and  thy  brethren 
are  come  unto  thee:  6  Behold,  the  land  ot  Egypt  is  before  thee:  in 
the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  tl^  brethren  to  dwell.  7  And 
Joseph  brought  in'  &c.  Tas  in  the  Heb.).  Here  the  words  forming  v.  5* 
in  the  lxx.  are  a  natural  and  suitable  answer  to  v,  4. 

6.  able  men.  The  same  expression,  impl^-ing  both  moral  worth  and 
physical  efficiency,  as  Ex.  xviii.  21,  25;  1  ST.  l  42,  52  ('  a  worthy  man'). 
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among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  oyer  my  cattle.  |  7  AndJP 
Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh : 
and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  8  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob, 
How  many  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life?  9  And  Jacob 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  ^pilgrimage  are 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  haye  been  the  days 
of  the  years  of  my  life,  and  they  have  not  attained  unto  the 
days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
^pQgrimaga  10  And  Jacob,  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out 
from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  11  And  Joseph  placed  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt^  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Barneses,  as 
Pharaoh  had  commanded.  |  12  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  j 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  bread, 
^according  to  their  fiBonilies. 

^  Or,  iqjoumifigs  '  Or,  according  to  the  namber  of  their  littU  cnet 

rulers  wer  mv  cattle.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle-breeding 
in  Egypt;  and  taere  were  many  fine  breeds,  esp.  of  oxen  (Ennan,  pp. 
435 — 444).  The  Pharaoh  possessed  large  herds ;  and  the  mer,  or  super- 
intendent, of  the  royal  cattle,  is  frequency  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
(Ennan,  pp.  94,  95,  108,  143,  475). 

7 — 11  (Lxx.  5^ — 11\  Joseph  presents  his  father  to  Pharaoh;  and 
afterwards,  at  Pharaoh  s  command,  assigns  him  an  abode  in  the  *  land 
of  Barneses.'  That  Jacob  is  presented  ^fter  his  sons  is  due  to  tiie 
manner  in  which  the  two  narratives  have  been  combined.  The  first 
words  of  V,  5^  (lxx.)  may  seem  tautologous  after  xlvi.  6  f. ;  but  the 
repetition  is  in  F's  manner:  cf.  v.  1  f.;  and  on  vi.  10. 

7.    blessed,    Le.  saluted  with  wishes  for  his  welfare:  cf.  1  8.  xiii. 

10;  2K.  iv.  29  0saluteO. 

9.  Bojonmings.  Of  Jacob's  wandering  life  (the  same  word  as  in 
xvii.  8,  xxviii.  4,  xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  1) :  not  to  be  understood  in  the  fig. 
sense  of  a  'pilgrimage'  through  life. 

ha/ve  not  attained  &c.  According  to  P,  Abraham  Uved  175  years, 
and  Isaac  180  years. 

10.  blessea.  I.e.  saluted  again  at  leaving,  as  2  S.  xix.  39,  cf.  xiii.  25. 

11.  the  land  qf  Barneses.  So  lxx.  in  xlvi.  28  (seemingly  for  *  the 
land  of  Goshen').  Probably  a  name  for  the  E.  pc^  of  the  Delta,  in 
which  Ramses  II.,  of  the  19th  dyn.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression, 
built  many  new  cities  (cf.  Hasp.  n.  423  f ;  Ex.  i.  11),  and  which  he 
frequently  made  his  residence.  Ramses  II.,  however,  lived  long  after 
the  time  of  Joseph,  so  that  the  expression  must  be  used  proleptically. 

12.  G£  xlv.  11. — RVm.  is  correct.  The  expression  (meaning 
properly  those  who  take  quick^  tripping  steos)  sometimes,  however,  in- 
cludes women  (see  L  21;  Ex.  xii.  37^  ['children'];  Nu.  xxxii.  16, 17). 

24—2 
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The  inacriptioiiA  supply  panlleb  for  partieB  of  foreignera  reoexwiag  per- 
minioii  to  settle  in  Bgypt.  Under  9or-em-^b  (ISth  dyn.)  some  MenHu^  or 
nomads,  expelled  from  their  homes,  receive  permission  to  setUe  in  a  pre- 
scribed locality  {DB.  u.  774^) ;  and  under  Merenptah  (19th  dyn.X— probafalj  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Bxodns,— a  body  of  Bhasu  (or  Bedawin)  are  allowed  to  pm 
the  border  fortress  of  Theku  (pierhaps  the  Suoooth  of  Bx.  zii  37),  'in  order 
to  obtain  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  catUe  in  the  great  estate  of 
Pharaoh'  (Hogarth|  AtUharity  and  Archasclogy^  p.  69X 


XLVIL  13—27. 

Progress  of  the  years  0/  famine.     How  the  independent 
Umd-owners  of  Egypt  became  tenants  of  the  crown. 

The  Egyptians  first  spend  aU  their  money  for  com,  e.  14,  then  thej  pari 
with  thmr  cattle,  w.  16—17,  finally,  they  o£fer  Pharaoh  their  lands  and  them- 
selves, V9.  18 — 22:  the  result  was  a  permanent  change  in  the  Egyptiaa  sys- 
tem of  land-tenure,  the  previously  independent  land-owners  beoomii^  now 
tenants  of  the  king,  and  paying  him,  as  it  were,  an  annual  rent  of  one-fifth 
of  the  produce,  w,  23—26.  The  section  is  remarkable^  as  dealing  entirely, 
except  in  e.  27,  with  a  change  in  the  economical  constitution  of  Bgypk  The 
clauses  respecting  the  '  land  of  Canaan'  in  nv.  13 — 16  seem  in  such  a  narrative 
to  be  out  of  place^  and  are  not  improbably  later  additions. 

13  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the  land ;  for  the  fiunine/ 
was  very  sore^  so  that  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
fisdnted  by  reason  of  the  fiamine.  14  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  I^ypt^  and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they  bought :  and  Joseph 
brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house.  15  And  when  ^e 
money  was  all  spent  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  aU  the  Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  Qiye  us 
bread :  for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  our  money 
feiletL    16  And  Joseph  said,  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give 

13.  Cf.  xlL  55—57,  xlii.  5,  xliii.  1. 

14.  into  PharaoKs  house.  According  to  Ebers  (Smith,  DB.^  n. 
1803*),  the  treasury,  called  in  the  inscriptioiiB  the  'noose  of  silver.' 
The  head  treasurer  was  an  important  officer  of  state.  There  are  many 
representations  of  treasuries  on  the  monuments,  with  clerks  weighing 
the  rings,  or  ingots,  of  money  (xliii.  21)  in  scales.  Gf  Erman,  pp.  85  f., 
89,  108—113* 

15 — 17.    The  Egyptianspart  with  their  cattla 

15.  in  thy  presence.  Wnilst  thou  lookest  on,  and  dost  nothing  to 
prevent  it    Gf.  v.  19. 
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you  for  your  cattle,  if  money  ML  17  And  they  brought  their  J 
cattle  unto  Joseph :  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange 
for  the  horsesy  and  for  the  ^flockBy  and  for  the  herds,  and  for  the 
asses :  and  he  'fed  them  with  bread  in  exchange  for  all  their 
cattle  for  that  year.  18  And  when  that  year  was  ended,  they 
came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him,  We  will  not 
hide  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is  all  spent ;  and  the 
herds  of  cattle  are  my  lord's ;  there  is  nought  left  in  the  sight 
of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands :  19  wherefore  should 
we  dto  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and  our  landf  buy  us  and  our 
land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh :  and  give  us  seed,  that  we  may  liye,  and  not  die,  and 
that  the  land  be  not  desolata  20  So  Joseph  bought  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Ilgyptians  sold  every  man 
his  field,  because  the  funine  was  sore  upon  them :  and  the  land 
became  Pharaoh'&  21  And  as  for  the  people,  'he  removed  them 
^to  the  cities  from  one  end  of  the  border  of  ijgypt  even  to  the 
other  end  thereof  22  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he 
not :  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them ;  wherefore  they  sold 
not  their  land.    23  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people.  Behold,  I 

1  Heb.  eatUe  of  thefloeki,  and  for  the  etUiU  of  the  herde.  *  Heb.  led  them  at 
a  shepherd.  *  Aooording  to  Samar.,  S^.  and  Ynlg.,  he  made  bondmen  of  thea^, 
from  dte,  *  Or,  aeeording  to  their  eitiee 

17.  fed.  The  verb,  to  jndge  from  Arab.,  means  properly  to  lead 
to  a  watering-place  (c£  Fs.  zxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix.  10),  then,  more  gener^y, 
to  leadaenthu  Is.  xl.  11,  Ex.  xv.  13;  here,  fig.,  to  rrfreah^  support, 

18, 19.    They  offer  the  Pharaoh  their  lands  and  persons. 

19.  seryants.  Or,  bondmen  (t^.  21  ntarg.):  they  are  ready  to 
forgo  their  independence,  if  onlv  they  can  obtain  corn  to  live  on. 

20 — 22.  The  result  was  that  all  the  landed  property  in  £!gypt^ 
except  that  of  the  priests,  passed  into  the  hands  of  &e  King. 

21.  The  text  must  mean,  to  the  cities  where  the  granaries  were 
(xlL  35, 48),  to  be  supported  there.  But  it  is  decidedly  tetter  to  follow 
the  first  margin,  in  which  case,  while  v.  20  describes  how  the  lattd 
became  Pharaoh's,  v.  21  will  describe  bow  the  land-oumers  became  biB 
'bondmen,'  or  tenants,  in  exact  accordance  with  v.  19. 

22.  The  priests  had  a  fixed  income  in  kind  from  the  Pharaoh ; 
so  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  sell  their  lands.  For  'portion' 
in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  see  Prov.  xxx.  8,  xxxi.  15; 
Et  xvi.  27  (RVm.);  also  Nu.  xviii  8,  11, 19  Cdiie'). 

23 — 26.    The  people  become  permanently  Pharaoh's  tenants,  paying 
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have  bonght  yon  this  day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  »/ 
seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land  24  And  it  shall  oome 
to  pass  at  the  ingatherings,  that  ye  shall  give  a  fiftli  onto 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  yonr  own,  for  seed  of  the  fidd, 
and  for  yonr  food,  and  for  them  of  yonr  households,  and  for  food 
for  your  little  ones.  25  And  they  said.  Thou  hast  sayed  our 
lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants.  26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  statote  con- 
cerning the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  fifth ;  only  the  land  of  the  priests  alone  became  not 
Pharaoh's.  27  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  m  the 
land  of  Goshen ;  |  and  they  gat  them  possessions  theran,  andP 
were  fruitful,  and  multiplied  exi 


him  annually  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  'In  view  of  the  fertility  of 
]^pt/  savs  Knobel,  *  the  proportion  does  not  seem  excessive.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jews,  until  Demetrius  freed  them,  paid 
the  S3nrian  government  one-third  of  the  seed,  and  one-half  of  the  mut 
(l  Mace.  z.  30).  Under  Turkish  rule  the  proportion  is  sometimes  one- 
half  of  the  produce,  and  Arab  exactions  from  the  /ellafdn  are  similar. 
In  S3rria  cases  occur  where  it  is  two-thirds;  and  about  Ispahan,  in 
Persia,  the  peasants,  who  receive  land  and  seed  from  the  government^ 
pay  even  three-fourths  of  their  harvest' 

26.  They  are  content  with  the  arrangement:  and  hope  only  to 
find  in  Joseph  a  mild  master. 

27.  The  narrative  here  returns  to  Israel,  v.  27^  giving  the  aequd 
to  tw.  4,  6^  12,  and  v.  27^  (P:  cf.  p.  viii,  No.  5,  p.  x,  m.  23)  to  v.  11, 

The  system  of  land-tenure,  here  deseribed,  must  have  preyailed  In  Elgypt 
in  the  writer's  time,  and  have  been  popularly  attribated  to  Josei^  The 
inscriptions  at  present  known  make  no  mention  of  it  It  is,  howerer,  so  fiir 
in  accordance  with  the  eTidence  of  the  monuments,  that,  whereia  in  the 
'  Old  Empire'  (Itt — 12th  dynasties),  as  is  related  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptlonB 
of  that  period,  the  nobility  and  governors  of  the  nomes  possessed  large  landed 
estates,  in  the  'New  Empire'  (the  18th  and  following  dynasties)  a  change  is 
found  to  hare  taken  place :  '  the  old  aristocracy  has  niade  place  for  oouxt- 
officials,  and  the  landed  property  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
fiimilies  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  temples'  (Bnnaa, 
p.  102 ;  cf.  Ebers,  in  Smith,  DB.*  il  1803  f.).  Brman  thinks  that  this  change  was 
brought  about  by  Aahmes  (who  freed  Egypt  from  the  Hyksos,  and  founded 
the  18th  dynasty)  confiscating  the  property  of  the  old  nobility.  In  a  later 
age,  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the  land  in  Egypt  belonged  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  military  caste  (l  73  f. ;  cf.  Hdt  il  168,  where  it  is  stated  that 
every  priest  and  warrior  in  Egypt  possessed  twelve  Hpfwpai — about  nine  acres 
.•of  land  tax-free).    Whether  in  Joseph's  time  (the  Hyksos  period :  p.  347) 
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the  prieits  really  reoeired  fixed  reyeDoee  from  the  FhanohB  (xhiL  88}  Is 
perhaps  doubtfiil:  the  priests  seem  at  all  times  to  have  adminiBteredy  and 
liTed  upon,  the  property  of  the  temples,  though  the  temples  often  reoeifed 
sifts  from  the  king,  especiaUy  in  the  *  New  Empire,'  when  the  priests  became 
in  consequence  immensely  wealthy  (&man,  104 1, 292  £,  298—804  [enormoiis 
gifts  made  by  Ramses  III.  to  yarious  temples] ;  eL  Ebers,  ix,). 

XLVIL  28-XLVIIL 

Ja4xb'8  last  instrtustions  with  regard  to  his  burial    His 
culoptian^  and  blessing,  qf  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

28  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seyenteen  yeare :  P 
so  the  days  of  Jacob,  the  years  of  his  life,  were  an  hundred  fortf 
and  seven  years.  |  29  And  the  time  drew  near  that  Israel  must  J 
die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him.  If  now  I 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sights  put^  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me ;  bury  me  not^ 
I  pray  thee,  in  ijgypt :  30  but  when  I  sleep  with  my  fathers, 
thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burymg- 
place.  And  he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  31  And  he 
said.  Swear  unto  me:  and  he  sware  unto  him.  And  Israel 
bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head. 

XliVm.    I  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  one  E 

28  (P^.    Jacob's  a^e  at  the  time  of  his  deatL 
29 — 31  (Jl    JacoD  exacts  a  solemn  promise  from  Joseph  that  he 
will  not  bury  nim  in  ^sypt.     Gf.  P's  parallel,  zlix.  29 — 32. 

29.  the  time  (lit  tM  days)  drew  near  &c.  Exactly  as  Dt  xxxL  14; 
1  K.  iL  1. 

put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh    See  on  zxiv.  2. 

30.  in  their  buryingplace.  Viz.  in  MachpelaL  Gf.  (in  F)  xlix. 
29,  L  12  f. 

31.  Swear  unto  me.    Gf.  xzv.  33. 

bowed  himseff  &c.  Le.,  apparently,  tamed  himself  oyer  on  his 
bed,  and  bent  Ins  head  down  towards  its  head,^in  imitatioD,  as  fieur 
as  possible,  of  actual  prostration.  Gf.,  of  David,  1  E.  i.  47.  Lxx., 
followed  in  Heb.  xL  21,  have,  'bowed  himself  (=  worshipped)  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff*  (yocalizing  ^Ipn  for  nt^zpn ;  go  also  PesL),  as  though 
he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself  up  in  the  bed.  However, 
tiiis  reading  has  no  advantage  over  that  of  the  Mass.  text:  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  '  staff'  should  be  specially  mentioned;  and 
we  snould  really  in  this  case  retjuire  ^^W  (with  the  pron.),  not  ni^pri, 

ZLViJJL.  Jacob's  adoption  (P),  and  blessinff  (E),  of  Joseph's  two 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Manassen.  The  chapter  has  a  nistorical  sij^nificanoe : 
it  accounts  vis.  for  the  two  facts :  (1)  that  the  two  halves  into  which 
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said  to  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  fiftther  is  sick :  and  he  took  with  Iml 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  2  And  one  told  Jacoix 
and  said.  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee :  and  larael 
strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed  |  3  And  Jacob  said? 
unto  Joseph,  ^God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  Imm  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  4  and  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  will 
make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  tJiee  a 
company  of  peoples ;  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  for  an  everlastrng  possession.  5  And  now  thy  two  sons^ 
which  were  bom  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  I^gypt  before  I  came 
unto  thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine ;  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh,  even 
as  Beuben  and  Simeon,  shall  be  mine.  6  And  thy  iasue^  whidi 
thou  ^begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine ;  they  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance.  7  And  as 
for  me,  when  I  came  from  Paddan,  Bachel  died  'by  me  in  the 

^  Heb.  El  Shaddai,  *  Or,  hagt  begotten  *  Or,  to  My  eomm 

the  'hoase  of  Joseph'  (Jos.  zviL  14,  zviiL  5,  Jad.  i.  22  f.,  oL)  broke 
up,  took  each  the  same  rank  in  Israel  as  the  other  tribes;  and  (2)  that 
Manasseh,  though  in  some  sense  the  older,  and  onoe  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  two  tribes,  was  in  process  of  time  overshadowed  hj 
the  more  powerful  and  brilliant  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

1,  2  (£).    Introduction  to  i?.  8  ff. 
^  8—7  (r).    The  adoption  by  Jacob  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    Bj 
this  act  Jacob  raises  them  to  the  same  level  as  his  own  sons;  and 
the  position  taken  afterwards  by  the  two  corresponding  tribes  is  thus 
explained. 

3,  4.  The  references  are  throughout  to  zzzv.  11,  12  (nlao  P),  not 
to  xzviii.  13 — 15  (JE).  Observe  P's  phraseology :  M  Shaadai,  as  xviL 
1  &o. ;  make  fruitful  and  multiply^  as  zxviii.  3;  company  qfpeoplm, 
as  xxviii.  3  (d.  zxxv.  11);  cuid  unU  ^ve  &a,  as  zviL  8. 

6.    And  now.    I.e.  in  view  of  tms  future  possession  of  Ganaan. 

Meuben  &c.    He  takes  as  examples  the  two  eldest  of  his  sons. 

6.  then/  shall  be  called  &c.  I.e.  they  will  be  reckoned  as  belonmig 
to  either  Ephraim  or  Manasseh:  they  will  not  take  an  independent 
position. 

7.  The  verse  is  based  upon  parts  of  xxxv.  9, 16,  19.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  w>,  3 — 6:  in  its  original  context  in  P  it  must  have 
been  followed  bv  something  to  which  the  mention  of  Bachers  deadi 
and  burial  would  naturally  lead  up, — ^perhaps  (Del.,  DL)  xlix.  29  ('  But 
I  am  to  be  gathered'  &c.). 

Faddan.    Only  here  for  Paddan-aram:  see  on  xxv.  20. 
by  me.    To  my  sorrow  (RVm.);  Ut.  upon  me,  i.e.  as  a  trouble 
to  me.  G£  on  xxxiii  13 ;  and '  to  weep  tipon '  (vexing),  Jnd.  xiv.  16, 17. 
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land  of  Oanaan  in  the  way,  when  there  was  still  some  way  to  p 

come  nnto  Ephrath:  and  I  bnried  her  there  in  the  way  to 

Ephrath  (the  same  is  Beth-lehemX  |  8  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  E 

BOUB,  and  said,  Who  are  these?    9  And  Joseph  said  nnto  his 

father.  They  are  my  sons,  whom  Qod  hath  given  me  hera    And 

he  said,  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  nnto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 

10  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  tor  age,  so  that  he  could 

not  see.    And  he  brought  them  near  unto  Mm ;  and  he  kissed 

them,  and  embraced  them.    11  And  Israel  said  unto  Josej^ 

I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  fiBtce :  and,  lo,  Qod  hath  let  me  see 

thy  seed  abo.    12  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between 

his  knees ;  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth 

13  And  Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand 

toward  Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward 

Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him.    14  And 

Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's 

head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh's 

head,  ^guiding  his  hands  wittingly;   for  Manasseh  was   the 

firstborn.    15  And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  The  God  before 

whom  my  fieithers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which 

^  Or,  erouing  hi$  hand$ 

$ome  vfmto  come  unto  Ephrath,    See  on  zxzr.  16,  19. 

8 — 22  (E).  The  blessiDg  of  Ephiaim  and  ManasaeL  Epbraiin  and 
Manasseh,  particularly  Ephndm,  were  the  most  powerfdl  and  influential 
of  the  tribes,  and  possessed  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of  countiy  (of 
irliT  22 — 26 ;  Dt  zxziii  13 — 17) ;  and  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  ^e  earlier  period  of  the  divided  monarcny,  Ephraim  was  the  real 
centre  of  Israel  The  commanding  position  of  these  two  tribes,^  and 
the  pie-eminence  of  the  younger,  Ephraim,  are  here  both  ezplamed, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  belief  (c£  on  ix  25;  and  cL  xzvii  p.  255), 
as  due  to  the  efficacy  of  their  ancestor's  blessing. 

8 — 12.    Joseph  mtroduces  his  two  sons  to  Jacob. 

12.   from  between  his  knees.    Le.  Jacob's  (see  9.  10^). 

18, 14.  Jacob,  against  Joseph's  intention,  places  the  younger  above 
the  elder. 

14.  The  rend,  of  the  text  (lit.  prudentes  fecit  manus  sueu :  so  (Jes.) 
is  best^  that  of  the  marg.  is  adopted  b^  most  modems,  but  the 
philoL  justification  firom  the  Arabic  is  questionable,  lxx.,  Vulg.,  Pesh., 
<changmff,'  may  be  merely  a  paraphrase. 

15, 16.  Observe  the  threefold  title:  (1)  the  God  'before  whom' 
his  ancestors  had  'walked'  (see  on  xvii.  1;  and  cf.  zxiv.  40);  (2)  the 
God  who  had  ihepherded  him  (Ps.  zxiii.  1),— in  '  fed'  the  figure  is 
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hath  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  16  the  angel  wfaidil 
hath  redeemed  me  finom  ail  evil,  bless  the  lads;  and  let  my 
name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  d 
the  eartL  17  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  &ther  kdd  hk 
right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him :  and  he 
held  up  his  Other's  hand,  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim'a  head 
unto  Mauasseh's  head.  18  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  fiUh^, 
Not  so,  my  £Ekther :  for  this  ia  the  firstborn ;  put  thy  right  haud 
upon  his  head  19  And  his  &ther  refused,  and  said,  I  know  U, 
my  son,  I  know  it :  he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also 
slmll  be  great :  howbeit  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater 
than  he,  and  his  seed  shall  become  ^a  multitude  of  nations. 
20  And  he  blessed  them  that  day,  saying,  'In  thee  shall  Lsrad 
bless,  saying;  God  make  thee  as  E^hraun  and  as  Manasseh :  and 
he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  21  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die :  but  Qod  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  yoo 
again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers.  22  Moreover  I  ha^e  giv^ 
to  thee  one  'portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow. 

^  Heb.  fidneu.        *  Or,  By        *  Or,  mountain  tlcpt   Heb.  iheehetn,  Bhoolder. 

entirely  lost, — all  his  life  long;  (3)  the  'angel/ — ^interchanging  with 
'  God,'  as  Ex.  iiL  2,  4,  al.  (see  p.  184), — who  had  delivered  him  m>m  all 
evil  (cf.  xzviii.  20,  zzxi.  4,  7,  11,  24,  42,  zxxv.  3). 

16.    be  named  in  tkem.    Let  them  perpetuate  it  (<£  zzL  12). 

17 — 19.  Jacob  refuses  to  alter  what  he  has  done;  and  declares 
now  explicitly  that  though  Manasseh  will  be  greats  Ephraim  will  be 
greater. 

19.  skUl  becams  the  fdlness  of  the  ncKfonc  Le.  will  become 
populousness  itself :  a  h]r^rbolical  expression.    Comp.  Dt  xzziiL  17^. 

20.  By  thee.  Le.  using  thy  name  as  a  tvpe  of  happinesa.  Thfi 
custom  may  be  illustrated  from  Ru.  iv.  11, 12  (c£  on  xxh.  18,  zxvL  4), 
as  also  from  the  curse  of  Jer.  xxix.  22. 

21.  22.  In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  his  descendants  would 
return  to  the  land  ^  their  fathers  (xxxi.  3;  c£  xlvL  4^  Jacob  addi 
a  further  blessing,  addressed  to  Joseph  personally. 

21.  again.    Back.    Gf.  on  xxiv.  5. 

22.  And  I  give  thee  one  shoulder  (or,  perhaps,  mountain- 
slope  ^:  Heb.  ehed^em)  above  thy  brethren  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
^ace  Shechem^  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Gerizim,  between  this  mountam 

I  The  qrn.  (|0?  *  shoulder*  certainly  has  this  deiived  sense  (Joa.  zr.  8»  10, 
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nd  Ebaly  afterwards  an  important  and  central  place  in  tbe  territory 
f  Ephraim  ((£  on  lii.  6).  Jacob  ^ves  Shechem  to  Joseph,  so  that  be 
3,  as  it  were,  a  |  shoulder'  above  his  brethren,  the  other  tribes.  And 
le  gives  it  to  him,  because  he  had  himself  won  it>  by  his  sword  and 
OS  DOW,  firom  the  Amorite  (E's  term  for  the  pre-Isr.  inhabitants  of 
he  country:  see  on  x.  16).  This  conquest  of  Shechem  by  Jacob 
>ersonally  miplies  a  version  of  Jacob's  dealing  at  Shechem  different 
rom  any  which  we  find  elsewhere  fcf.  p.  307) :  m  the  parts  of  cL  zxxiv. 
vhich  belong  to  P, — or  originally  perhaps  to  E  (cf.  zxzv.  5  E\ — 
facob's  sons  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  but  it  is  not  sai^  or 
sven  implied,  that  they  retained  the  city  in  their  own  possession'. 


Chapter  XLIX. 
Jotcdb^s  Blessing;  and  fined  instmctums  respecting  his  burial. 

The  Bleiting  of  Jacob  (nv,  1 — 29).  The  tHIo  most  be  underrtood  a  poHori: 

for  in  the  case  of  several  of  Jacob's  sons,  the  patriarch  utters  not  a  blessing, 

but  a  oeoanre  {w.  4,  14  f.X  snd  in  the  case  of  two,  even  (o.  7)  a  cursa    The 

Blessing  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem.    Except  in  so  fiur  as  the  terms  of  tw.  3  f., 

5 — 7,  are  suggested  by  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Reuben,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi, 

what  the  author  has  throughout  in  view  is  not  Jacob's  sons,  as  sudi,  but  the 

tribes  represented  by  them:  as  often  elsewhere  in  Genesis  (e.g.  zvi   18; 

xxT.  23,  zxriL  28  f.)  the  tribe  is  concetved  as  impersonated  in  its  ancestor, 

and  the  ancestor  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  tribe.    The  poet  passes 

the  tribes  in  review;   and  singles  out  in   each  some  striking  feature  of 

moral  character,  poHtical  state,  or  geographical  position,  for  poetical  amplifica- 

tioo.    The  moral  faistability  of  Reuben,  the  disorganised  social  condition  of 

Simeon  and  Levi,  the  ideal  sovereignty  and  vine-clad  territory  of  Judah,  the 

maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by  Zebulun,  the  ignoble  indifference  which  led 

Issachar  to  prefer  ease  to  independence,  the  quick  and  effective  attack  of 

Dan,  the  warlike  bearing  of  Gad,  the  richness  of  Asher's  soil,  the  actirity  (f) 

and  eloquence  (?)  of  Naphtali,  the  blessings  of  populousness,  military  eflSci- 

ency,  cUmate,  and  fertility,  which,  in  spite  of  envious  assailants,  are  secured 

to  Joseph,  the  martial  skill  and  success  of  Benjamin— these,  briefly,  are  the 

features  which  the  poet  selects,  and  develops  one  after  another,  in  varied 

and  effective  imagery.    The  Blessing  should  be  compared  with  the  Song  of 

Deborah  (Jud.  v.),  in  which,  similarly,  judgements  are  passed  upon  several  of 

the  tribes,  and  with  the  *  Blessing  of  Moses'  in  Dt  zzxiii.,  in  which  the  tribes 

generally  are  passed  under  review :  with  each  of  these  it  exhibits  sometimes 

verbal  parallels,  shewing  that  one  must  contain  reminiscences  of  the  other. 

As  compared  with  Bt  xzxiii.,  it  may  be  said  to  be  pitched  in  a  lower  key : 

xviii.  12, 18,  16, 18) ;  and  the  same  may  have  been  the  oaee  with  iheehem  as  weU, 
tboogh  it  does  not  occur  with  this  meaning  elsewhere. 

'  The  later  Jews  had  a  legend  of  an  attack  of  seven  Amorite  kings  npon  Jaoob 
at  Sheohem,  and  of  his  conquest  of  them  (Jubilees  xxxiv.  1—9,  with  Charles' 
notes). 
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tbere  is  less  buoyancy,  lew  enthnsiasiiiy  the  oatlook  is  le«  briiglitk  Ibe 
ts  ft  whole  (except  indeed  Jadah,  Dt  zzziiL  7)  seems  less  prosperows';  a 
pertienlar,  the  thsoeroHe  position  or  priTileges,  whether  of  Israal  at  1k^ 
or  of  indiyidual  tribes,  which  are  celebrated  with  sach  warmth  of  feeBi^ 
in  I>izxuii.(09.2— 5,  &~10, 12»  19^\  21^*,26— 7,S9),aroin  OeiLzlix.  hii^ 
noticed  at  all :  it  is  the  ieeular  relations  of  the  tribes  in  iHueh,  all  but  ei- 
dnsiyely,  the  poet  is  interested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Blessing  was  actoally  pronoiinoed  Ir 
Jacob.  Not  only  in  «.  7  are  the  names  'Jacob'  and  'Israel*  used  in  tht 
national  sense,  which  obrioosly  they  cannot  haTo  aasomed  till  loo^  after  tb 
death  of  the  patriarch ;  bat  the  historical  and  geographical  conditions  n- 
fleeted  in  the  poem  are  thronghout  those  of  the  period  of  the  Judges^  Samod. 
and  Darid:  there  are  no  allasions  to  the  period  between  Jacob  and  the 
Judges,  or— except  doabtfhlly  (see  on  v.  23}— to  the  period  after  David.  Thii 
Hmiiaiicn  of  the  allasions  in  the  Blessing  to  the  drcamstances  of  a  particolir 
period,  form  a  cogent  ground  for  the  conclnsion  that  it  originated  in  thst 
period.  The  prophets,  as  the  stndy  of  then:  writings  saffidently  shefWB'y  stut 
in  their  predictions  from  the  dicumstances  of  their  own  time ;  tliqr  lookost 
into  the  future  from  the  standpdnt  of  their  own  present ;  even  their  man 
ideal  risions  of  the  future  are  largely  conditioned  by  the  relatioiis  of  their 
own  age;  in  their  temporal  predictions  it  is  events  of  the  immediate  or 
proximate  future  which  they  foretell :  to  determine  beforehand  minate  detafl^ 
geographical  or  political,  about  a  distant  future  does  not  fall  within  the  ofBee 
of  prophecy.  The  present  with  which  the  Blessings  contained  in  Qen.  xlix. 
are  connected  is  not  the  age  of  Jacobs  but  the  age  of  the  Judges^  or  a  litde 
later ;  and  this  accordingly  is  the  period  in  which  they  must  be  snppooed  to 
have  originated.  It  was  in  accordance  with  aadmt  belief  (d  on  iz.  85)  that 
a  father's  curse  or  blessing  should  have  a  power  in  determining  the  dertiaiei 
of  his  children :  no  doubt  there  was  besides  sa  ancient  tradition  that  Jacob 
had  actually  bleised  his  twelve  sons :  and  a  poet»  living  in  the  age  referred  to, 
oast  this  tradition  into  a  poetical  form,  utilising;  it  may  be^  in  some  cases 
old  sayings  current  about  the  tribes.  There  being  twelve  aaceaton  to  be 
included,  and  the  occasion  being  one  of  great  national  significance,  opportonit| 
was  naturally  taken  to  present  the  blessings  with  some  varied  of  literuy 
form  (contrast  the  diorter  blesdngs,  for  instance,  in  zxviL  SS7 — ^29, 39  f.)-  u 
the  prerious  blesdngs  in  Genesis,  and  many  passages  in  the  prophets  (eg.  Is 
xiii. — xxnl\  shew,  the  Hebrews  had  a  keen  eye  for  diflferanoes  of  tribal  or 
nationd  character;  and  so  here  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  aefveni 
tribes  are  poetically  delineated.  Some  had  prospered,  others  had  had  reveansei ; 
some  bad  done  chivalrously,  others  had  shewn  slackness ;  some  had  rieen  to 
great  power  and  eminence,  others  had  barely  maintained  their  independence: 
upon  each  the  word  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  its  merits,  is  pronounced 
by  the  poet,  in  the  name  of  their  common  ancestor,  Jscobi 

1  Only  Jadah  and  Joseph  can  be  said  to  be  warmly  eulogized  in  Qen.  xliz«;  and 
Joseph,  though  powerfnl  and  prosperous,  has  been  sorely  beset  by  foea  (v.  S3). 
Gontrast  also  the  blessings  of  Levi,  Issaohar,  and  Benjamin  in  Dt  zzxiiL 

*  Gf.  Kirkpatriok,  Doetrine  of  the  Propheu^  p.  866;  or  the  prsaent  writer'i 
Uaiah,  hi$  Life  and  Time$,  pp.  86, 196,  186. 
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Th«  BleadDg  seems  to  hare  formed  part  of  the  narrative  of  J.  Not,  of 
oourse^  that  J  was  the  author  of  it,  for  it  dates  from  a  time  considerably 
ea^rlier  than  that  at  which  J  probably  wrote :  bat  he  incorporated  it  in  his 
narratiye  from  some  earlier  source  (cf.  the  poems  in  Ejl  zt^  No.  xzi.,  J  ad.  v., 
&0.).  From  the  terms  in  which  Judah  is  enlogixed,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  author  was  a  poet  belonghig  to  that  tribe^ 


1  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  |  and  said :  p  j 
Ckither  yonrsdyes  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall 
l>ef all  you  in  the  latter  days. 

2  Assemble  yourselves,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ; 
And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  &ther. 

3  Beuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my  mighty  and  the  ^b^in- 

ning  of  my  strength ; 

^  Or,  fintfnOU 

ZlilX.  1.  Jacob  summons  to  him  his  sons  that  he  may  declare 
to  them  their  fdtnie. 

which  shaU  brfall  you.    Viz.  in  the  persons  of  ^onr  descendants. 

in  ^Atf  end  of  the  days.  The  expression  is  one  which  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  OT. ;  and  it  always  denotes  the  closing  period 
of  the  future,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  range  of  view  of  the  writer 
usin^  it.  The  sense  expressed  by  it  is  thus  relative,  not  absolute, 
varymg  with  the  context.  Thus  in  Nu.  xxiv.  14  it  is  used  of  the  period 
of  Israers  future  conquest  of  Moab  and  Edom  (see  w.  17,  18^;  in 
Dt.  xxxi.  29  and  iv.  30,  of  the  periods,  respectively,  of  Israel's  future 
apostasy  and  return  to  God;  in  Dan.  x.  14  of  the  age  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Elsewhere  it  denotes  the  ideal,  or  Messiamc  age,  conceived 
as  following  at  the  close  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  Hos.  iii.  5 ; 
Is.  ii.  2  (=Mic.  iv.  1);  Jer.  xlviii  47.  Here  it  is  evidently  used  of 
the  period  of  Israel's  occupation  of  Canaan, — in  particular  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  and  early  years  of  the  monarchy. 

2.  Introduction,  inviting  attention  (cf.  iv.  23). 

3,  4.  Reuben.  Reuben  first  (y,  3)  receives  tne  tribute  due  to  his 
position,  and  then  (y.  4)  he  is  degradea  bom  it 

Reuben,  it  seems,  must  once  have  been  an  important  tribe;  but  early 
lost  its  pre-eminenc&  Its  home  was  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  N.  of  the 
Amon  (Jos.  xiii  13-- 23);  but  it  maintained  its  place  with  difficulty; 
in  Deborah's  song  (Jud.  v.  15  f )  it  is  reproached  for  its  indifierence  in 
a  great  national  crisis;  the  Moabites  also  (firom  the  S.  of  the  Amon) 
encroached  largely  upon  its  territory,  and  many  of  the  cities  properly 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  afterwards,  both  on  the  Moabito  otone 
(c.  850  B.O.),  and  in  I&  xv.,  xvi.,  as  being  in  their  possession.  The 
national  insignificance  of  Reuben,  and  its  (probably)  dwindling  numbers, 

^  The  author  of  the  Bleseing  in  Di.  xzziii.  appears,  on  the  oontraiy,  to  have 
been  a  poet  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
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The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power. 
4  ^Unstable  as  water,  'thou  shalt  not  have  the  excellency: 
Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father^s  bed: 
Then  defiledst  thou  it :  he  went  up  to  my  couch. 

^  Or,  Bubbling  over  *  Or,  have  not  ikou 

at  the  tune  when  the  Blessing  of  Moses  was  composed  (after  the  diTiace 
of  the  kingdom),  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  terms  of  Dt.  xxxiii  $ 
(BV.).  It  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  history;  and  became  politicaDj 
a  nonentity.  This  early^  decadence  of  the  tribe  is  attribute  here  ti 
its  father's  curse,  which  in  its  turn  is  said  to  have  been  jiroToked  br 
the  act  of  immorality  of  which  its  ancestor  had  been  guilty  (xzxr.  33; 
cf.  1  Oh.  V.  1)\ 

3.  my  might.    I.e.  the  product  of  my  stren^h  (cf.  iv.  12). 

the  firstflruits  of  my  strength.  I.e.  of  my  virile  powers;  the  first- 
born being  regarded  as  the  fullest  representative  of  the  Seither's  physi^ 
nature.  See  me  same  expression  in  I)t.  xxi.  17  ('  for  he  is  the  firstxruits 
of  his  strength'),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  36. 

The  pre-eminence  qf  dignity  and  the  pre-eminence  of  power. 
Pre-eminent  in  rank  (lit.  lifting  uj> :  Ps.  bdi.  4)  and  power  alike. 

'Excellency'  and  'excellent,'  in  Old  Enghsh  (from  exceUa^  to  ritf 
up  out  qfy  to  surpass)^  had  the  distinctive  meaning,  which  they  have 
now  lost,  oi pre-eminence,  pre-eminent,  surpassing :  and  they  are  alv&p 
to  be  so  understood,  wherever  the^r  occur  in  PBV.  of  the  Psalms,  in 
AV.,  and  even  (except  1  P.  ii.  9)  in  RV.'  Their  retention  in  R\% 
where  to  the  great  majority  of  readers  they  must  inevitably  suggest 
a  weak  and  unsuitable  sense,  is  to  be  much  regretted. 

4.  Unstable  as  water,  have  not  thou  the  pre-eminence  I  Reu- 
ben, yielding  weakly  and  recklessly  to  passion,  is  compared  to  w&ter 
whicn,  when  its  coimning  dam  is  removed,  dashes  impetuously  awaj'. 
The  moral  weakness, — if  not  indeed,  the  moral  laxity, — of  tiie  taribe 
is  assigned  here  as  the  cause  of  its  losing  its  pre-eminence^ 

he  went  up  &c.  The  change  to  the  3rd  person  is  expressive  d 
aversion  and  disgust. 

^  Gomp.  the  rather  onrions  parallel  quoted  by  Knob,  from  IL  zz.  447-^157. 

*  See  the  BjnopsiB  of  passages  in  the  writer's  Daniel  (in  the  CoMb,  Bi^), 
p.  S3  f. ;  and  of.  his  Parallel  Ptalter,  p.  470  f.  As  examples  may  be  quoted  Dul 
ii.  81,  iy.  36,  v.  12  (read  in  all  'sorpassing') ;  1  Cor.  ii.  1  (for  ^epoxt) ;  PhiL  iii  8 
(for  t6  Wtptxw);  Ps.  Tiii.  1,  9  (read  *glorioas');  xlvii.  4  ('glory*);  Ex.  zr.  7. 
Dt.  xxxiu.  26,  29,  Ps.  Ixviii.  84  ('majesty');  Job  xiu.  11,  xxxi.  28  (•loftiQees'). 

'  BVm.  on  unetahUt  *0r,  Bubbling  over,*  has  no  philological  jastifieation«  The 
root  means  in  Arab,  to  be  boastful,  and  in  Aram,  to  be  laeciviout:  the  fondamental 
idea  of  the  word  is  therefore  probably  to  be  uncontained.  In  the  OT.,  exoept  hen, 
the  root  ooonrs  only  thrice,  in  a  moral  sense,  reeldese,  Jud.  ix.  4,  Zeph.  iii.  4, 
rechlees  boasting,  Jer.  xxiii.  32. 

^  It  IB  possible  (Stade,  O.  x.  161 ;  Dillm.)  that  the  old  nomadic  custom,  aocordxDs 
to  which  a  man's  concnbines  passed  at  his  death,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  to 
his  heir,  which  was  usnal  among  the  Arabs  (Strab.  xn.  4.  25;  ]^or.  iT.  96)i 
continued  to  prerail  in  Beuben,  after  it  had  been  proscribed  in  Israel  generaBj. 
and  that  this  custom  is  alluded  to  both  in  zxxv.  22,  and  in  the  present  YstM. 
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6       Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren;  , 

Weapons  of  violence  are  their  ^swords. 

6  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  ^conndl; 
Unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  be  not  thou  united ; 
For  in  their  anger  they  slew  'a  man, 

And  in  their  selfvnll  they  houghed  ^an  ox. 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ; 

^  Or,  eofnpacU  *  Or,  secret  *  Or,  men  *  Or,  oiren 

5 — 7.  Simeon  and  Levi,  Jacob's  second  and  third  sons  by  Leah. 
They  took  part  in  a  common  deed;  they  shared  a  conmion  £Bite:  and 
so  the  poet  groups  them  together  in  his  verse. 

5.  are  brethren.  Viz.  not  only  by  physical  descent^  but,  as  the 
sequel  declares,  in  character  and  disposition  as  welL 

Weapons  qf  violence  &c.  Alladmg  to  their  deed  of  treachery  and 
violence  against  ^amor  and  Shechem  in  xxziv.  26  (J)  :^  there  (v.  30  J) 
they  received  their  father's  censure,  here  thev  receive  his  curse. 

their  daggers  (?).  The  word  occurs  only  here ;  and  its  real  meaning 
Teven  if  it  be  correctly  read)  is  very  uncertain.  The  rend,  sword 
(Bashi,  ol.)  rests  ultimately  upon  the  resemblance  to  fJuLxaipa  (according 
to  an  old, — and  of  course  fanciful, — ^Jewish  saying  that  Jacob  '  cursed 
his  sons'  sword  in  Greek');  but  that  a  Greek  word  should  have  found 
its  way  into  Heb.  in  the  11th  cent.  b.o.  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable, 
though,  as  this  rend,  suits  the  context,  some  modems  have  sought 
to  place  it  upon  a  defensible  basis  by  deriving  m*kherdh  from  kur^  to 
dig  (as  though  properly  a  digging  or  piercing  instrument^.  Other 
explanations  are  (with  different  vowel-points),  machincUtonSt  plots 
(from  the  Arab,  and  Eth.  makara);  and  marriaae'Compacts  (with 
allusion  to  xzziv.  15  £),  from  the  Syr.  fn'kar^  'desponsavit';  but 
neither  of  these  meanings  seems  to  suit  the  predicate  'weapons.'  The 
versions  render  no  help  on  the  passage. 

6.  He  disowns  all  partnership  or  complicity  with  them:  their 
council,  in  which  treachery  and  violence  are  planned,  he  will  not  enter. 

council.  The  word  (sdd)  means  in  particular  a  council  of  intimate 
and  confidential  friends:  cf.  Job  xix  19  fEVm.^;  Jer.  xziii.  18,  22; 
and  the  writer's  note  on  Am.  iiL  7  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible). 

fny  glory.  A  poet  expression  for  the  spirit  (as  the  'gloiy,'  or 
noblest  part  of  man):  so  Ps.  xvi.  9  (||  heart)^  xxx.  12,  Ivii.  8  (=cviii.  1), 
and  probably  viL  5. 

in  their  (Mger  they  slew  a  man.    See  xxxiv.  26.  ^ 

toughed  an  ox.  Apparently  a  figurative  description  of  the  same 
act.  To  *hough'  is  to  cut  the  hamstnngs  or  back  sinews  (AS.  ApA,  the 
heel)  in  the  hind-leg  of  an  animal,  so  as  to  disable  it  (c£  Jos.  xL  6,  9; 
2S.viii.4). 

7.  The  curse.  They  (i.e.  their  descendants)  are  to  have  no 
permanent  territorial  possession  in  Israel,  but  to  be  dispersed  among 
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And  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cmel : 
I  will  diyide  them  in  Jacobs 
And  scatter  them  in  IsraeL 
8     Jndah,  thee  shall  thy  brethm  praise: 

the  other  tribes.  Bimstm  was  Tirtuallj  abeoibed  in  Jadahr  in  Jnd. 
i.  8,  17  it  is  mentioned  side  bj  side  with  Jadah;  tine  diieB  in  the 
N^geb  and  the  'Sheph^lah'  (on  zzzviiL  1)  assigned  to  it  in  J<& 
six.  1 — 9  (e£  1  GL  iy.  28 — 33)  are  reckoned  as  belcmgng  to  Jndsh  in 
Jos.  XT.  26 — 32,  42;  and  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses  {jH.  xzziiL)  it  m 
omitted  alto^her.  Lmd  had  no  tribd  territory:  the  prrnkm 
connected  with  the  custody  of  the  ark  were  limited  to  psuiiciuar 
fiunilies;  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  daring  the  eariier  period  of  the 
history,  supported  themselves  at  the  different  sanctoanes  or  'hi^ 

J  laces'  throughout  the  land;  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  many— -far 
ud.  xriL — ^zriii  is  no  doubt  typical — ^travelled  about  the  countiy 
finding  employment  and  support  where  they  could;  and  even  in  Dt 
tikd  membors  of  the  tribe  ^except  those  engaged  at  the  principil 
sanctaary,  Dt.  xriiL  1 — 8)  are  represented  as  in  poor  circomstanceB^ 
and  are  earnestly  commended  to  the  Israelite's  benevolence  (jdL  1%  18, 
19,  ziv.  27,  29,  xvi.  11,  14,  zxvi.  11, 12, 13).  The  blessing  reffects  the 
condition  of  the  tribe  before  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  when 
wonhip  was  little  centralized,  and  much  disorganijsation  and  socisl 
disorder  prevailed. 

It  must  be  evident  that  we  cannot  have  here  more  than  either  s 
representation  due  to  the  poet's  own  imagination,  or  the  poeticsl 
expression  of  a  popular  belief.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ^dldres 
often  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  their  parents'  actions :  but  to 
suppose  that  the  entire  history  of  two  tribes  was  determined  in  reality 
by  an  act  of  their  ancestors,  which,  though  of  course  not  defensible 
upon  a  Christian  standard,  was  nevertheless  intended  as  a  defence  d 
their  sister's  honour,  and  was  of  a  kind  sanctioned  by  the  manners  of 
the  age  (c£  p.  307),  would  be  to  extend  this  principle  be]rond  all 
reasonable  Ihnits^ 

8—12.  Judah,  Jacob's  fourth  son  by  Leah,  and  the  first  whom  his 
father  can  unreservedly  praise.  Though  Judah  seems  to  have  early 
flained  a  footing  in  Canaan,  Jud.  i.  1^ — 7,  9, 17;  19  (see  esp.  on  this  ch. 
Q.  F.  Moore's  Uomm.),  for  some  time  afteiwards  little  is  heard  of  it; 
and  it  owed  the  great  historical  importance  which  it  acquired  in  later 
times  entirelv  to  David.  ^  The  present  Blessing  seems  to  reflect  the  en- 
thusiasm ana  glow  of  pride  kindled  in  the  tribe  by  the  achievements  of 
David.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  J  its  ancestor  takes  the  lead  even  in 
the  patriarchal  period  (zxzvii.  26  f.,  xliiL  3  ff.,  zliv.  14  ff.,  xlvi.  28). 

^  No  donbt  there  are  insUnceB,  as  the  Greeks  also,  for  examplei  strong^  held 
(Haigh,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks,  pp.  91—94,  171 1),  of  the  goilt  of  an 
anoestor  mysteriously  blighting,  generation  after  generation,  the  happiness  of  a 
famUj:  but  this  is  something  oonsiderably  different  from  what  would  be  «*T^p1iftd  is 
the  present  yerse,  if  understood  in  the  sense  referred  to  aboTe. 
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Thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thme  enemies ; 
Thy  fiftther's  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 
9  Judah  18  a  lion's  whelp ; 

From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up : 
He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion. 
And  as  a  lioness ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
10  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  ^the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet> 
'Until  Shiloh  come; 

^  Or,  a  lawgiver  *  Or,  TUl  he  come  to  Skiloht  hamng  the  ohedUnee  of  the 

peoples    Or,  as  read  by  the  Sept,  Until  that  which  i$  hie  ehall  come  <^c.    Another 
ancient  rendering  is,  Till  he  come  whote  it  ie  dtc. 

8.  The  blessing  starts  from  the  name  ('praise,'  xzix.  35):  the 
omen  of  its  name  is  to  be  fulfilled.  As  its  foes  (PhiUstmes,  Edomitesi 
Ammonites,  &c.)  flee  before  it,  its  brethren, — i.e.  the  other  tribes, — 
bow  down  to  it  in  homage,  acknowledging  its  primacy.  The  reference 
can  only  be  to  the  position  given  to  it  by  David  (of.  2  S.  yiii). 

an  the  neck.    Presung  upon  them  in  flight;  of.  Ps.  xviiL  40  (Heb.). 

9.  Its  success  in  war.  Judah  is  pictured  as  a  lion,  which  coming 
down  from  its  lair  in  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8),  seizes  and  consumes 
its  prey,  and  then  goes  «^  to  its  mountain-home  again,  where  it  reposes 
in  mumphant  security,  and  none  dare  assail  it. 

a  lion's  tohelp.    Young  and  vigorous.  ^  Cf.  Dt  zxziiL  22  (of  Dan). 

thou  art  gone  up.  Viz.  to  its  mountain  territory,  after  its  conflicts 
in  the  plains  are  over,  like  a  lion  to  its  mountain-lair. 

He  Btoopeth,  he  coucheth  cts  a  lion  &c.  Viz.  on  his  mountains. 
This  and  the  next  line  agree  almost  verbatim  with  Nu.  xxiv.  9**^  in  one 
of  Balaam's  prophecies  r  He  stoopeth,  he  Ueth  down,  as  a  lion'  &c.); 
cf.  also  xziii.  24  (both  01  Israel  as  a  whole). 

10^  ^  Judah  pictured  either  as  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  military  com- 
mander, holding  his  wand  of  office,  like  a  standard,  between  his  feet. 
The  word  rendered  sceptre  (Ut.  rod)  usually  denotes  the  sceptre  of  a 
king;  but  it  might  also  be  used  of  the  staff  or  wand  of  a  military 
leader  (so  Jud.  v.  14  *the  muster-master's  Qit.  the  writer's!  staff'). 
The  coxnmander's  staff,  as  Nu.  zxi.  18  [KV.  sceptre],  rs.  l£  7 
(*  Judah  is  my  commander's  staff,'  fiff.  for,  my  leader  in  war).  The  rend. 
a  statut&-maker  (cf.  RVm.)  is  possible,  but  not  here  probable. 

10*.  A  very  difiicult  and  uncertain  clause.  If  'Shiloh'  be  a 
personal  name  (AV.,  RV.),  it  must  be  significant;  but  it  cannot 
mean  peac^ul  or  peace-bringer  (which  have  been  sometimes  suggested) ; 
nor  is  there  anv  allusion  to  '  Sniloh'  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  any 
otheo:  part  of  the  Bible,  nor  is  the  word  so  taken  here  in  any  ancient 
version.  The  name  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  is  first  found  in  a  fanciful 
passa^^e  of  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98^)  where  the  pupils  of  different  Babbis 
each  compliment  their  master  by  connecting  his  name  with  a  (supposed) 

n.  25 
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And  unto  him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  peoples  beu 
11  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  yine^ 

And  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine; 
He  hath  washed  his  garments  in  wine^ 
And  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 

title  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  pupils  of  a  R.  Shdlah  say  that  his  name  is 
'  Shiloh,'  quoting  the  present  passage  (see  p.  413).  The  rencL  Until 
Shiloh  come  is  found  in  no  version  earlier  than  those  of  the  16th  coil 
(Seb.  Miinster,  1534,  and,  following  him,  tiie  'Ghreat  Bible,'  1539— 4t 
and  other  EngL  versions).  Nevertheless,  the  clause^  viewed  in  relatios 
to  its  context)  does  seem  to  contain  a  Messianic  thought:  so  probablj, 
on  Ihe  whole,  it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  reading  r6^  for  rb^  (L&  ib 

the  older  orthography  r6^),  which  is  that  of  the  principal  ancient 

versions  (lxx.,  Fesh.,  Targg.,  and  also  Saad.  [10  cent  A.D.J),  and  to 
render  either  UntU  he  that  is  hie  shall  come^  or  (though  this  rend,  ii 
not  free  from  gramm.  objection)  Until  he  come  whose  (it  is).    The  Terse, 
in  either  case,  will  then  promise  that  the  sovereignty  will  not  depart 
from  Judah,  till  it  is  merged  in  the  higher,  more  perfect  sovereignfj  to 
be  exercised  by  its  ideal  ruler,  the  Messiah.    Such  a  reference  to  the 
Messiidi  seems  however  to  presuppiose  the  teaching  of  Isaiah,  and  otiier 
prophets ;  and  as  it  has  been  noticed  also  that  v,  11  f  connect  betta 
with  V,  9  than  with  v.  10,  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whetiber 
«.  10  is  not  a  comparatively  late  addition  to  the  original  blessing, 
added  for  the  purpose  of  introducinginto  it  the  prophetic  thonght  d 
the  friture  rule  of  the  ideal  king  (so  Wellh.,  DiUm.).    See  further  tiie 
Excursus,  p.  410  ff. 

And  unto  him  &c.  Of.  xxii.  17  end,  xxvii.  29**'*;  Ps.  xviii.  43***',  44; 
Am.  ix.  11  f. ;  Mic.  iv.  13,  v.  5,  6.  The  subjugation,  or  domination,  of 
foreign  nations,  whether  by  Israel  or  by  its  ideal  king,  is  a  not 
unfrequent  trait  in  prophetic  pictures  of  the  future.  Cf.  f\  H.  Woods, 
The  Hope  of  Israel,  p.  96  ff. 

obedience.    In  the  Heb.  a  rare  word,  found  besides  only  Pr.  xzz.  17. 

11,  12.  Judah's  rich  vine-land.  The  poet  draws  an  idyllic  picture. 
Judah,  the  warrior  and  conqueror  (yv.  8,  9),  is  now  seen  nding  on  his 
ass, — ^in  pre-Davidic  times,  the  usual  animal  for  riding,  even  for 
persons  of  rank  (Jud.  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14 ;  cf  2  B.  xvii.  23),  and  also 
(Zech.  ix.  9)  the  beast  of  peace :  so  abundant  are  the  vines  that,  when 
he  dismounts,  he  fastens  his  animal  to  one  of  them;  so  productive  are 
they  of  wine  that  he  can  use  it  even  for  washing  his  garments  (for  the 
hyperbole,  cf  Job  xxix.  6;  also  Am.  ix.  13^,  Joel  iiL  18).  Judah  was 
a  great  vine-growing  district;  and  the  hiUs  were  formerly  terraced  with 
vineyards. 

the  choice  vine.  Properly,  it  seems,  the  red  mne,  so  called  (pre- 
sumably) frt)m  the  colour  of  the  grapes.     So  Is.  v.  2;  Jer.  iL  21. 

the  blood  qf  grapes.  So  Dt.  xxxii.  14;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  26,  L  15^ 
1  Mace,  vi  34;  c£  Is.  IxiiL  2. 
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L2  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  , 

And  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  Zebulon  shall  dwell  at  the  ^haven  of  the  sea : 
And  he  shall  be  for  an  ^haven  of  ships ; 

And  his  border  shall  be  ^npon  2Sdon. 

14  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 

>  Heb.  beacK  >  Or,  (y 

12.  Two  other  traits,  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  territory. 
Jadah's  eyes  are  red  (dark-red,  dull), — ^in  Prov.  xxiii.  29  a  mark  of 
excess,  but  not  intended  here  as  a  reproach, — through  the  abundance 
of  wine;  his  teeth  are  white,  dripping  from  the  abundance  of  nulk 
produced  upon  its  nasture-lands  (ct  IS.  xxy,  2;  2  Gh.  xzvi.  10). 

13.  Zebulun,  Jacob's  sixth  son  by  LeaL  Zebulun  plays  no  pro- 
minent part  in  tixe  history;  though  in  Jud.  v.  18  (cf.  14)  it  is  warmly 
commended  for  its  valour  in  the  great  struggle  fl^gainst  Sisera.  The 
theme  of  the  blessing  here  is  the  favourable  situation  of  its  territory. 

Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  shore  of  the  sea:  And  he  (shall  b^  for 
a  shore  qf  ships  (a  shore  to  which  ships  may  come);  And  his  nazik 
Qshall  bej)  upon  (or  unto,  or  hy)!^id(m.  ^  The^  territory  of  Zebulun,  as 
aescribea  in  Jos.  six.  10 — 16  (P),  is  entirely  inland,  l)eing  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Issachar,  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  NaphtaH,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Asher.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  borders  of  the  hibes  in  many  cases 
fluctuated;  and  that  when  the  present  Blessing  was  written  2!ebulun 
had  an  approach  to  the  sea  (i)erhapB  at  or  near  CSarmel)\  and  also 
extended  N. -wards  to  Phoenician  territory  (which  may  be  what  is 
meant  by  'Zidon'^.  ^  The  same  fact  seems  to  follow  also  from  Dt. 
zxxiii.  19,  where  it  is  said  of  Zebulun  (and  Issachar),  'They  shall 
suck  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand/ 
with  allusion  to  the  gains  made  by  them  from  their  maritime  com- 
merce, and  bom  the  glass  manufactured  from  the  sand  at  or  near 
Accho. 

shall  dwell.  Though  the  Heb.  word  is  different  (shaken,  not  zdbal)^ 
the  signification  of  'Zebulun'  (xxx.  20)  is  perhaps  hinted  at 

shore.  As  Dt.  i.  7 ;  Jos.  ix.  1 ;  and  esp.  (almost  the  same  phrase 
as  here,  applied  to  Asher)  Jud.  v.  17. 

14, 15.  Issachar,  Jacob's  fifth  son  by  Leah.  Issachar  was  an  inland 
tribe,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  Manasseh,  and  on  the  £.  by  Jordan.  It  included  Gilboa, 
and  the  miitful  plain  of  Esdiaelon  (Jos.  xix.  17 — 23).  Though  Issachar 
took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence  under  Deborah  (Jud.  v.  15), 
it  is  taunted  here  for  the  ignome  way  in  which  it  preferred  ease  to 
frmlom. 

14.  Issachar  is  a  bony,  stronff-built,  ass,  which,  nevertheless, 
instead  of  working,  lay  down,  Coucning  between  the  sheepfolds  (Jud 
▼.  16t ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13  [14]t),  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort 

^  Where  JoBi  (Anl,  ▼.  1.  22)  aays  that  the  territoiy  of  Zebulon  touohed  the  sea. 

25—2 
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Couching  down  between  the  aheepfolda: 
16  And  he  saw  ^a  resting  place  that  it  was  good, 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
And  became  a  servant  under  taskwork. 

16  Dan  diall  judge  his  people, 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 

17  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 

*  Or,  rest 

16.  The  excellencnr  of  its  land  beguiled  it;  and  it  took  rxpon  itself 
too  readily  the  yoke  ot  the  foreigner. 

io  bear.  The  word  used  suggests  a  heavy,  or  obligatory,  burden: 
cf.  the  cognaJte  substs.  in  Ex.  i  11;  1  EL  zL  28;  Ps.  Ixxn.  6;  I&  x.  27. 

And  became  a  eervani  under  taskwork.  Or,  more  exactly,  way  for 
the  forced  service  qf  a  labourer.  The  word  (mas)  is  used  specificaUj 
of  tixe/oreed  labour  to  which  Eastern  ralers  are  in  the  habit  of  puttasg 
their  subjects,  and  also  denotes  the  body  of  men  doin^  forced  taboor: 
it  is  rendered  levu  in  1  E.  y.  13  [27],  iz.  15,  21  (where  it  is  used  of  the 
body  of  men  wdo  did  forced  Ukbour  for  Solomon  upon  his  puUk 
buildings:  their  overseer  Adoniram,  vr.  6,  ▼.  14,  was  so  unpopular 
that  he  was  stoned,  zii.  18).  In  Jos.  xvi.  10  (where  the  phrase  is 
exactly  the  same  as  here),  xrii.  13  (=  Jud.  i.  28),  Jud.  L  30,  dd»  35\  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  state  to  which  certain  Ganaanites  were  reduced 
by  their  Isr.  conquerors;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  reyeised, 
and  it  denotes  the  state  to  which  Issachar  was  reduced  by  the  Gana- 
anites. ^  Jud.  L  27 — 33  shews  in  how  many  parts  of  N.  Isimel  the 
Ganaanites  maintained  a  footing  (ct  Ewald,  Jaist.  n.  331);  and  tUs 
yerse  is  evidence  that  in  Issachar  tney  even  retained  the  supremacy. 

16, 17.  Dan,  the  first  son  of  BacheFs  handmaid,  BilhaL  A  onall 
tribe,  whose  territory  was  NW.  of  Jerusalem,  with  Joppa  as  a  sea-port 
[Joe.  xix.  40 — 48 ;  Jud.  v.  17) :  it  was  much  pressed  on  by  the  AmoriteB 
Jud.  L  34),  so  a  part  minted  N.-wards,  and  founded  a  colony  at 
Leshem  or  Laish(Jud.  xviii.  7, 27  ff. ;  Jos.  xix.  47, — the  Northern  Dan, 
Gen.  xiv.  14).  Tne  terms  of  the  blessing  are  suggested  by  its  name 
(cf.  XXX.  6).  Though  small,  and  perhaps,  when  mb  poet  wrote,  harl 
pressed  by  foes,  Dan  will  judge  hts  people,  i.e.  defena  the  members  d 
its  own  mbe,  maintain  its  indepenaence,  as  successfully  as  any  on$ 
qf  the  other  tribes  qf  Israel  (Wellh.,  Stade,  Gunk.,  Hok.).  Others 
(Ew.,  Del.,  Di.)  think  his  people  to  be  Israel,  in  which  case  the  meaning 
will  be,  Dan  will  defend  successfully  the  national  cause:  but  a  reference 
to  the  tribe  itself  seems  moreprobable. 

17.  May  Dan  be  &c.  Tne  poet  wishes  Dan  success  in  this  con- 
test. 'What  he  pourtrays  is  not,  as  in  the  caae  of  Judah,  an  open 
contest,  decided  by  superior  strength,  but  the  insidious  efforts  of  the 

^  The  rend,  tributafy  depends  opon  a  Calse  etymology;  and  is  ineoirect. 
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An  ^adder  in  the  path,  , 

That  biteth  the  horse's  heels, 

So  that  his  rider  falleth  backward. 

18  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation^  O  Lord. 

19  Qad,  *a  troop  'shc^  press  npon  him : 
But  he  shall  press  upon  their  heeL 

20  *Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  ieA, 

^  Or,  homed  fnake        *  Heb.  geditdt  a  marauding  band.        *  Heb.  gad,  to 
press.  ^  Aooording  to  some  aneient  Torsions,  Ather,  hii  tread  dc, 

^weaker  against  the  stronger,  which  have,  howevery  their  results  also. 
Such  were  the  surprise  of  Laish  by  the  600  Danites  (Jud  xviii.  27\ 
and  the  stratagems  by  which  Samson  overcame  the  Philistines'  (DL). 
Cf.  Dt  roiii.  22. 

A  homed  snake  in  the  path.  A  small,  but  very  venomous  serpent, 
called  the  Ktpaanf^^  or  'homed  snake,'  on  account  of  its  having  two 
peculiar  horn-like  appendages  above  the  eyes:  it  is  of  a  sandy  colour; 
and  its  habit  is  to  he  concealed  in  some  small  depression  on  the  road- 
side, whence  it  darts  out  upon  any  passing  animeu.  Tristram  {NHB. 
274)  states  that  once  whilst  he  was  riding  in  the  Sahara  his  horse 
suddenly  started  and  reared,  in  the  utmost  terror:  he  could  not 
discover  the  cause,  nntil  he  noticed  a  Cerastes  coiled  up  two  or  three 
paces  in  front,  with  its  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  horse,  and  ready 
to  spring  as  the  animal  passed  bv.^ 

18.  An  ejaculation,  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  tribes,  and  de- 
claring how  in  their  struggles  with  their  foes  they  were  conscious  of 
their  dependence  upon  Jehovah's  aid.  Salvation  naturally  has  here 
its  primary  and  material  sense  of  deliverance,  as  in  Ex.  xiv.  13 ;  Jud.  xv. 
18  (Heb.);  1  S.  xiv.  45,  xix.  5 ;  2  S.  xxiii.  10 ;  Ps.  iii.  2, 8,  a/. :  see  the 
writer's  Parallel  Psalter,  Glossarv  i,  8,v, 

19.  Gad,  the  first  son  of  lieaii's  handmaid,  Zilpah.  Gad  was 
a  brave  and  warlike  tribe.  In  its  home  K  of  Jordan  (N.  of  Reuben), 
it  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  desert-tribes  and  of  the  Ammonites 
(Jud.  xi.),  but  it  always  maintained  its  character  for  bravery  fcf.  1  Ch. 
xiL  8 — 15).    lie  blessing,  like  that  of  Dan,  is  suggested  by  tne  name. 

Oad,  a  troop  shall  troop  upm  him:  But  he  shcul  troop  uvon  their 
heel.  Marauding  bands  (see  2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23)  will  press  upon  nim;  but 
he  will  disperse  them,  and  pursue  closely  at  their  heels  as  they  retreat. 

20.  A^her,  Zilpah's  second  son.  Ajsher  (Jos.  xix.  24—31 ;  cf.  Jud. 
i.  31  f.)  inhabited  the  strip^  of  land  aloiig  the  sea  (cf.  Jud.  y.  17)  firom 
Garmel  to  Phoenicia,  a  fertile  district,  rich  in  wheat  and  wine  and  oil 
(Dt  xxxiii.  24 :  see  also  DB.  s.v.).  '  Asher'  is  interpreted  in  xxx.  13 
as  -fortunate;  and  this  meaning  seems  to  be  present  to  the  poet  in 
what  he  says. 

As  for^  Asher,  his  bread  (shall  be)  fat,  And  he  shall  yield  royal 

^  The  D  (rendered  Out  of)  belongs,  theze  is  no  reaaonable  donbt,  to  the  end  of 
the  preyioQS  vene  (read  0^f>Si,  Le.  *  their  heel'):  it  is  at  onoe  saperflooas  here,  and 

desiderated  there  (BY.  'their'  is  not  in  the  Heb.,  m  it  atendii). 
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And  he  shall  yield  royal  daintier 
21      Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose : 
He  giveth  goodly  words. 

dainties.  ^  His  soil  will  produce  delicacies,  which  will  even  find  Ihc 
way  to  kings'  tables.  The  allusion  is  no  doubt  to  articles  of  feod. 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  Phoenicians  (cf. — as  illustratiii^,  at  los 
generally,  the  dependence  of  Phoenicia  upon  Israel  for  its  supplies- 
1  E.  T.  9  end,  11;  Ez.  zzviL  17;  Acts  xii.  20;  Jos.  An$.  xiw.  10.  6) 
Oil  is  still  exported  largely  from  this  region  {DB,  s.y.). 

21.  Naphtali,  Bilhah's  second  son.  The  territory  of  Naphtali  con- 
sisted of  a  long  tract  of  country,  stretching  along  the  I^ke  of  Qennesaretl: 
as  £&r  as  Lebanon;  it  was  fertile  and  well-watered;  the  Plain  of  G^ine- 
sareth,  in  particular,  is  described  by  Josephus  {BJ,  m.  10. 8)  almost  ai 
if  it  were  a  territorisJ  paradise  (cf.  HO.  446 ;  DjB.  il  149 ;  and  the  tenos 
of  Dt.  xxxiii.  23  '  0  IV  aphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  tiie 
blessing  of  Jehovah,  possess  thou  the  lake  and  the  south^-  In  Jad.  v.  1^ 
Naphtali  is  praised  ror  its  heroism  and  self-devotion.  Tne  bleesing  hen 
is  however  obscure  in  its  terms,  and  its  meaning  is  not  certain. 

Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  hose,  He  who  giveth  goodly  wortb,  'Re 
hind  is  a  figure  of  agility,  nimbleness,  and  freedom  fPs.  xviiL  33;  Hah 
iii.  19;  Is.  xxxv.  6);  and  the  comparison  'beautiniUy  expresses  the 
feelings  of  exhilaration  and  Ufe,  which  are  bred  by  the  health,  the 
spaciousness,  the  high  freedom  and  glorious  outlook  of  upper  Galilee' 
(substantiallv  as  HG.  420:  so  Del).  The  second  clause  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  eloquence,  the  poetical  or  oratorical  gifts  of  the  tribe, 
though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  these  beyond  the  share  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  which  Jud.  v.  1  ascribes  to  BaraJ^  But  as  thus  ezplaim^ 
the  two  clauses  do  not  connect  well  together :  and  the  interpretation 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  Many  modems  (Bochart^  Lowth, 
Herder,  £w.  JStiet.  n.  291,  Dillm.,  aL\  vocalizing  two  words  differentlyS 
render,  Naphtali  is  a  slender  (lit.  stretched  out^  terebinth,  he  who 
putteth  forth  goodly  tops*;  the  allusion  then  being  supposed  to  be 
to  the  long,  extended  territory  of  Naphtali,  and  to  the  leaders  or 
national  heroes  sprung  from  the  tribe  (cf.  Jud.  iv.  6,  v.  18,  viL  23). 

22 — 26.  Joseph,  Kachel's  firstborn,  Jacob's  feivourite  son,  ^ 
most  populous  and  powerful  of  the  tribes,  over  whom  the  poet  waies 
warmer  and  more  eloquent  than  even  over  Judah.  The  term  *  JosqJi,' 
— as  in  the  expressions,  'House  of  Joseph'  (Jos.  xvii.  17,  xviii  5;  Jad. 
i.  22,  23,  35;  2  S.  xix.  20;  1  K  xi.  28),  and  'Children  of  Joseph' 
(Jos.  xvi  1,  4,  xvii.  14,  16,  a£), — ^natuially  includes  the  two  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  though  Ephraim,  as  the  more  important  and 
indBuential  (see  on  xlviii.  8 — 22^,  is  probably  the  one  whidi  the  poet 
has  chiefly  in  mind.  Dt.  xxxiii.  13 — 17,  which  is  in  parts  evident); 
modelled  upon  the  present  blessing,  should  be  specially  compared. 

1  n^^»  for  rh%  and  *3W  for  nipfcj. 

*  Cf.  the  cognate  verb  in  Es.  xvii.  6,  7  ('ehot  torHbi'),  Ps.  Ixxx.  11  ('aent  oni'). 
s  II.  xvii.  6  (*appQrmo8t  bough'). 
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22  Joseph  is  ^a  fruitful  bough, 
A  fruitful  bough  by  a  fountain ; 
His  'branches  run  over  the  walL 

23  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
And  shot  at  him,  and  persecuted  him : 

24  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 

And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  'strong, 

^  Heb.  the  ton  of  a  fruitful  tree.  '  Heb.  daughUn,  *  Or,  aeUvo 

The  poet  starts  with  the  thought  of  the  numbers  and  prosperity  of  the 
tribe  (the  'ten  thousands  of  Ephraim/  and  the  'thousands  of  Manasseh,' 
Pt.  xxxiii.  17),  comparing  it  to  a  fruitful,  spreading  vine,  planted  in  a 
well-watered  spot^  and  extending  its  tenorils  luxuriantly  over  the 
confining  walla  of  the  yineyard. 

22.  Joseph  is  a  young  firuit  tree  (twice).  Heb.  son  qf  a  fruitful 
(tree),  i.e.  a  young  and  vigorously  growing  tree,  which  the  sequel  shews 
must  be  a  vine.  There  is  a  play  on  the  name  of  Ephraim  (xlL  52; 
cf.  Hob.  xiii.  15),  the  principal  branch  of  the  tribe, 

by  a  /auntaifk  Ajud  consequently  well  supplied  with  moisture  for 
its  growtL  In  a  country  like  Palestine  the  proximity  of  water  was  an 
important  condition,  if  a  tree  was  to  flourish,  and  is  often  emphasized: 
Ps.  i.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  5,  8. 

Its  branches.    Heb.  The  daughters^  fig.  for  shoots^  tendrils. 

23.  But  Joseph's  prosperity  provoked  foes,  envious  rivals,  who 
bitterly  assailed  him.  For  the  abrupt  dropping  of  the  figure,  cf. 
Is.  xviiL  6  (after  5).  The  reference  may  be  to  attacks  made  upon 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan)  by  nomad  tribes, 
like  the  Midianites,  and  'children  of  the  East'  (Jud.  vi.  3  fi*.),  or  even 
by  Canaanites  (Jos.  xvii.  16) :  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix  the  allusion  more  definitely.  Wellh.  {Compos,  des  Hex.  1889) 
p.  320  f.),  and  Stade  (Gesch.  l  165),  dating  the  Blessing  (or  at  least 
this  part  of  it)  later,  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  me  prolonged 
attacks  of  the  Syrians  under  Ahab  and  his  successors.  An  allusion  to 
oh.  xxxvii.  24,  28,  xxxix.  20  (cited  in  reference  Bibles)  is  not  probable; 
the  reference  is  manifestly  to  the  tribe. 

have  sorely  grieved  him.  Rather,  either  embittered  (i.e.  provoked) 
Mm,  or  dealt  bitterly  with  (O.-K  §  117')  him  (i.e.  shewed  bitter  enmity 
against  him). 

persecuted  him.  Or,  hated  him  (not  the  usual  word),  as  the  same 
Heb.  is  rendered  in  xxvii.  41,  L  15 :  see  also  Job  xvi.  9,  xxx.  21. 

24.  But  through  the  strength  of  his  Qod,  he  repelled  and  over- 
came them. 

But  his  bow  abode  firm,  And  the  arms  qfhis  hands  (the  arms  which 
Template  and  control  the  movements  of  the  hands)  were  agile,  From 
(of  the  source,  =  By)  the  ha/nds  cf  the  Mighty  One  of  Jaecb.  The  rend. 
agHe  (cf.  RVm.)  is  supported  by  Arab,  and  Syr. :  cf.  2  S.  vL  16  ('leapmg'). 
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By  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jaoob^ 
(^From  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Isra^) 
25  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  &ther,  who  shall  help  tliee^ 
And  by  the  Ahnigfaty,  who  shall  bless  thee^ 
With  blessings  of  heaven  above, 
Blessings  of  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath, 

^  Or,  From  thmeet  from  the  $hepherd    Or,  as  otherwiae  read.  By  tie  iigaig  qf  t&< 

sheplierd 

firm.  Properly  ever-flounng,  of  a  stream  (Am.  v.  24);  ilien  fi^.  d 
what  is  imperishable^  enduring,  unmoved,  as  Jer.  y.  15  (of  a  nalaon), 
Nu.  xxiv.  21  and  Jer.  xlix.  19  (of  a  dwelling-place). 

the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.  A  poetical  title  of  God,  recurring  Is-  L  24 
{*  of  IsraeV),  xlix.  26,  Ix.  16;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5.     See  further  p.  409. 

(^From  thence  &c.)    ITbis  clause,  however  construed,  yields  such  a 
strained  and  halting  sense,  that  it  is  clear  there  is  some  corraption  in 
it.    RV.  (=  AV.)  is  understood  to  mean,  Prom  thence  (i.e.  from  God) 
comes  Joseph,  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  shepherd  ^id  support 
(stone  =  rocK)  of  his  family.    But  the  parenthesis,  and  the  sense  thus 
obtained,  are  both  extremely  improbable.    RVm.  (so  DeL^  makes  the 
line  parallel  to  clauses:   'From  the  hands  of  the  Mignty  One  of 
Jacob,  From  thence  [i.e.  from  heaven],  (from)  the  shepherd  (i.e.  God, 
xlviii.  15),  the  Stone  of  Israel*  (also  treated  as  a  title  of  God,  like  Hys 
•Rock  of  Israel,'  Is.  xxx.  29).    But  *fix)m  thence'  is  very  intrusive  and 
superfluous;  and  although  a  'rock'  is  a  natural  figure  for  strength  or 
defence,  it  is  doubtful  \mether  a  'stone'  would  he;  and  certaimy  die 
term  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  God'.    The  2nd  marg.  (with  D^  for 

Dfi^Qy  as  Pesh.)  yields  substantially  the  same  sense:  for  the  use  of 
name,  c£  Ps.  xx.  1.  The  line  undoubtedly  expressed  some  thought 
parallel  to  that  of  clause  c;  but  what  exactly  the  thought  was,  it  aeems 
impossible  now  to  discover  (see  further  the  Add^da). 

25.  This  verse  carries  on  the  description  of  the  source  of  Joseph's 
strength,  in  order  (clauses  b — e)  to  attach  to  it  the  blessing:  (Even) 
from  the  God  of  thy  father— mz^j  he  help  thee!  And  Ood  Abnigkty 
— ^may  he  bless  thee!     With  blessings  &c. 

ths  God  qf  thy  father,^  The  same  God  who  has  defended  thy  fiither 
so  many  years.    Gf.  xxxi.  5,  42,  xlviii.  15;  Ex.  xv.  2,  xviii.  4 

And  God  Almighty  (El  Shaddai:  see  on  xviL  1).  The  Heb.  text 
has  And  with  Shaddai;  but  ^^i  ('And  God')  must  certainly  be  read, 

with  Lxx.  (o  $€09  6  ifioi :  see  p.  404),  Sam.,  Pesh.,  for  n|(). 

of  heaven  above.  I.e.  dew,  rain,  and  sunshine:  so  xxvii.  39;  abo 
Dt  xxxiii.  13  [read  hvo  for  boD]. 

qf  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath  (so  Dt  xxxiiL  13).  I.e.  springs 
and  fountains,  brooks  and  rivers,  issuing  forth  from  the  subterranean 
'deep'  (see  on  i  9), — ^a  characteristic  feature  of  Palestine  (Dt.  viii.  7). 

^  Ib.  zxYiii.  16,  Eph.  ii.  20,  1  P.  ii.  4,  cited  in  the  BV.  with  maiginal  refereDoee, 
are  alien  to  the  paaeage  altogether. 
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BlesfiiiigB  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb.  « 

26  The  blessings  of  thy  &ther 

Have  prevsdled  above  ^the  blessings  of  my  progenitors 
Unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills : 
They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 
And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  'that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren. 

27  Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  ravineth : 

^  Acoording  to  some  andent  authorities,  the  bletHngg  of  the  ancient  mouniaim, 
the  deeire  (or,  deeirable  thinge)  of  the  everlasting  hills.       '  Or,  that  is  prince  among 

^  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  icomb.    FertiKty  among  both  men  and 
animals  (^  the  contrary  in  Hob.  iz.  14). 

26.  The  margin  must  be  followed:  the  textual  change  involved  is 
only  mn  for  »"nn. 

The  blessings  of  thy  father  (the  blessings  received  by  Jacob  from  his 
ancestors)  are  mighty  beyond  ^i.e.  surpass)  the  blessinas  of  the 
pexpetual  mountains,  The  desirable  thin^  (i.e.  the  choice  pro- 
ducts) of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  meaning  is  that  the  blessings 
received  by  Jacob  from  ms  ancestors  relate  to  things  higher  than  the 
merely  materisJ  products,  however  choice,  of  the  fertile  hills  of 
I^hraim:  they  include  national  and  political  greatness,  as  also  the 
hi^h  leligiouB  privil^es  impUed  in  the  'promises  (cf.  xii.  2,  3,  ziii.  16, 
xviii  18  £,  xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  13 — 15). 

my  progenitors.  Heb.  my  conceiwrs  (fnasc.^  not  fem.),  an  incredible 
expression  for  'ancestors.'  With  the  emended  text  (perpetual  moun- 
tams\\ everlasting  hUls)^  comp  Hab.  iii.  6,  Dt.  xxxiii.  15. 

May  they  be  upon  &c.  Hence  (with  the  one  change  of  come  for 
be)  Dt  xxxiii.  16.  By  passing  these  blessing  on  to  Joseph,  Jacob 
makes  him  in  a  special  sense  the  heir  both  of  mmself  and  of  his  father 
(cf.  xlviii.  16\ 

qf  him  that  la  the  prince  among  his  brethren  (so  Bt.  xxxiii.  16). 
The  word  (ndxir)  means  properly  one  separated  (religiously) :  it  com- 
monly means  Nazirite,  but  also  sometimes  denotes  a  prince  (cf.  Lam. 
iv.  7  RV.  '  her  nobles '),  as  one  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
religious  sanctions:  me  cogn.  subst  nezer  means  correspondingly  a 
crown,  whether  of  a  king  ^2  S.  L  10;  2  E.  xi.  12),  or  of  the  high  pnest 
(Ex.  xxix.  6),  as  a  symbol  or  badge  of  separation.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  passage  pi6snpj>08e8  the  royalty  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim :  it 
may  merely  mean  that  in  prestige  and  position,  the  double  Joseph- 
tribe  was  as  a  jxrincely  ^be  amongst  the  others. 

27.  Benjamin,  Bachers  jounger  son.  A  small,  but  martial  tribe, 
fioned  for  its  bowmen  and  shngers  (Jud.  xx.  16;  1  Ch.  viii.  40,  xii.  2). 
Ehnd  (Jud  iii  15  f.,  27 — 29),  Saul,  and  Jonathan,  were  all  warriors  of 
Benjamin.  It  is  compared  to  a  wolf,  a  predatory  animal,  particularly 
dangerous  to  sheep:  its  habit  is  to  secrete  itself  till  dark  among  the 
roclu,  and  then,  without  arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep-dogs,  to 
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In  the  morning  he  shaU  devour  the  prey, 
And  at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoiL 

28  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  and  this  is  it 
that  their  father  spake  unto  them  |  and  blessed  them  ;  every  r] 
one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them*  29  And  he 
charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  onto 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the 
field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  30  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  from  Ephron  the  Hittite 
for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace :  31  there  they  boned 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah:  32  the  fidd 
and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  which  was  purchased  fit>ni  the 
children  of  Heth.  33  And  when  Jacob  made  an  end  of 
charging  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded   up   the   ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his   peopla 

leap  suddenly  into  the  fold,  and  seize  its  victim  by  stealth  (Tristmn, 
NHB.  153). 

thai  ramneth.  Thai  teareth,  as  the  same  word  is  rendered, 
xzsviL  33,  xliv.  28,  Mic.  v.  7,  cU,  To  ravin  (from  Lat  rapina^  Old 
Fr.  ramne)  means  to  plunder  or  prey  on  rapaciously  (Chmb.  i.  6.  49); 
but  it  is  now  virtaally  obsolete.    Cf.  Ez.  zxu.  25,  27 ;  Mt  vii.  15. 

In  the  morning,,, at  even.  Le.  he  is  at  all  times  equally  ready  for 
fighting,  and  equaJly  successful  in  the  wars  which  he  undertakes. 

(xt  even,    Gi.  the  expression  'evening  wolves,'  Hab.  L  8,  ZepL  iii.  3. 

28.  Clause  a  (as  far  as  unto  them)  is  the  subscription  to  the 
Blessing :  clause  b  will  have  been  originally  the  sequel  in  r  to  zliz.  1\ 

29 — 33  (P).  ^  Jacob's  last  instructions  to  his  sons  to  bury  him  in 
the  family  burial-place,  in  the  cave  of  Machpeli^;  and  his  death. 
Verses  29—32  are  Fs  parallel  to  xlvii.  29—31  in  J. 

29.  to  be  gathered  &c.  See  on  xxy.  8,  though  here  the  eroression, 
as  pointed,  is  sing.,  and  is  therefore  correctly  rendered  'people.' 

29,  30.    in  the  cave  &c.    See  zziii.  8  f.,  16—18. 

31.  See  zxiii.  19,  zxv.  9  £,  xxxv.  29  (cf.  27).  The  burials  of 
Rebekah  and  Leah  are  not  elsewhere  recorded  in  G^  On  the  burial- 
place  of  Rachel,  see  xxxv.  19  f.,  xlviii.  7. 

33.    yielded  up  the  ghost    See  on  xxv.  8. 

and  was  gathered  unto  his  father's  kin.  The  word  is  here  plural 
(as  in  xxv.  8,  and  usually). 

^  In  Xaot,  however,  we  shoold  probably  point  ^y,  and  render  *mj  father's  kin.' 
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The  buried  of  Jacob;  and  ihe  death  of  Joeeph. 

Ii.  1  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  fistther's  fieice,  and  wept  npon  j 
Iiiin,  and  kissed  him.  2  And  Joseph  conunanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  &ther :  and  the  physicians  em- 
l>almed  Israel  3  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him ;  for  so 
are  fulfilled  the  days  of  embalming :  and  the  I^gyptians  wept 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  days. 

4  And  when  the  days  of  weeping  for  him  were  past^  Joseph 
spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  If  now  I  have  found 

L.    1 — 3.    Jacob's  body  embalmed. 

2.  Egypt  abounded  in  physicians  (Hdt.  n.  84,  m.  1,  129;  cf.  Od, 
IV.  229  f.;  Jer.  xlvL  11:  and  see  further  Wilkinson-Birch,  The  Anc. 
Egyptians^  n.  354 — 358;;  they  formed  part  of  the  priesthood,  and 
]^3rptian  treatises  on  medicine  (containing  some  remarkable  prescrip- 
tioi^  have  come  down  to  us  (Erman,  pp.  357 — 364). 

ionbalmingi  as  is  well  known,  was  a  standing  Egyptian  custom: 
it  was  believ^  that  the  soul  would  in  time  return  to  its  body  after 
death,  and  pains  were  therefore  taken  to  preserve  the  body  from  dis- 
solution in  the  grave.  Numerous  mummies  have  been  found  during 
recent  years  in  l^yptian  tombs,  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  testifies 
to  the  skill  of  the  ancient  embalmers.  On  uie  methods  employed,  see 
Hdt  IL  86—88;  Budge,  The  Mummy  (1893),  pp.  160  ff.,  177  flf. ;  Wilt- 
Birch,  m.  470  S}  The  embalmers  (rapip(cimu)  formed,  however,  a 
distinct  profession:  so  that  the  term  physicians  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  quite  exactly.  Still,  it  would  not  he  altogether  unsuitable :  for 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bodies,  would  be  r^uired  by  the  embalmers.  ^ 

8.  forty  days,  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  91)  says  that  the  process  lasted  more 
than  thirty  days;  Hdt.  (n.  86)  s^ks  of  seventy  days:  in  point  of 
&ct  (Budge,  p.  179)  the  period  varied. 

threescore  and  ten  days.  The  f^yptians  are  said  to  have  mourned 
for  a  kinff  for  seventy-two  days  (Dioa  l  72\  That  they  mourned  for 
Jacob  so  lonff,  will  have  been  out  of  respect  tor  Joseph. 

4—13.  Jacob  conveyed  by  his  sons  to  Canaan,  and  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpehdi,  in  Hebron. 

4—6.  Joseph  asks  leave  of  absence  of  the  Pharaoh  to  bury  his 
father  in  CSanaan. 

4.  the  house  qf  Pharaoh.  The  request^  as  it  related  to  himself, 
was  preferred  indirectly  through  members  of  the  royal  house,  who,  it 
may  he  presumed,  gave  it  their  support 

^  Biiomen  wm  largely  Qsed :  and  henoe  the  name  *  mummy,'  properly  an 
Arabio  word,  meaning  *  bitomeniied  thing'  (Bodge,  p.  173  f.). 
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grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  yon,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoli,; 
saying,  5  My  father  made  me  swear,  saying;  Lo,  I  die :  in  my 
grave  which  I  ^have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  ma    Now  therefore  let  me  go  np,  I  pray  €bee, 
and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come  again.    6  And  Pharaoh 
said.  Go  np,  and  bury  thy  &ther,  according  as  he  made  tiiee 
swear.    7  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  &ther:  and  ^Hth 
him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  honse^ 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  8  and  all  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  fother's  house :  only  their 
little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.    9  And  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and 
horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  great  company.    10  And  they 
came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
and  there  they  lamented  with  a  very  great  and  sore  lamentation : 
and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  day&    11   And 

^  Or,  bought 

5.    made  me  eufear.    See  xlvii.  30. 

have  digged,  RVm.  bought.  The  Heb.  word  ia  amlnguoas,  and  may 
have  either  meaning  (xzvi.  25 ;  Dt.  ii  6),  though  '  digged'  is  on  the 
whole  the  more  proMkbie  (cf.  2  Gh.  xvi.  14,  where  the  same  verb  is  badly 
rendered  ^had  hewn  out';:  so  Lxx.,  Valg.,  Del.,  Dillm.,  &c. 

go  up.    See  on  zii.  10.    So  'went  up,'  w.  7,  9. 

come  again.     Come  back  (on  zxiv.  5). 

7 — ^9.  A  considerable  funeral  procession,  sach  as  the  ]^g]npt]aD9 
loved,  is  described :  the  terms  of  v.  7^  imply  that  it  was  as  splendid 
as  if  Joseph  had  been  of  roval  birth.  These  processions,-— only  (Hiers 
in  Smith,  DB.^JL  1804)  without  'horsemen/ — are  often  represented  on 
the  Eg3rptian  tombs :  see  Plates  lxvl,  Lxvn.,  Lxvm.  in  Wilk. -Birch 
(m.  444, 446, 449);  Erman,  p.  320  f.;  or  Ball,  lAghifrom  the  East,  p.  119. 

8.    the  land  of  Goshen.    See  on  xlv.  10. 

10, 11.    Arrival  of  the  procession  at  Atad. 

10.  the  threshing-floor  qf  A  fad  (or,  of  the  buckthorn).  The  name, — 
either  this,  or  that  in  v.  11, — ^has  not  been  preserved;  and  the  sitnaticm 
is  unknown. 

and  they  wailed  there  with  a  very  great  and  sore  wailing.  With 
loud  demonstrations  of  grief :  see  on  xziii.  2.  ^ 

seven  days.  The  usual  period  of  mourning  among  the  Hebrews 
(1  S.  zzzi.  13;  Judith  xvi.  24;  Ecclus.  xxii.  12). 

11.  There  must  have  been  a  place  on  the  £.  of  Jordan  called  tiie 
'Meadow  (^abel)^  of  lOgj^P^' — bo  named,  presumably,  from  some  incident 

^  Also  found  in  other  pr.  names,  as  Abel-meholah  (*of  dancing'),  Abel-ba-ahittim 
(*of  the  aoaeias'),  Abel-oheramim  (*of  vineyardk '). 
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^^ben  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanitesy  saw  theJ* 
mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they  said,  This  is  a  grieYoas 
^mourning  to  the  ijgyptians:  wherefore  the  name  of  it  was 
oalled  Abel-mizraim,  which  is  beyond  Jordan.  |  12  And  his  sons  P 
did  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded  them:  13  for  his  sons 
oarried  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave 
of  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the 
field,  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace,  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
l>efore  Mamra 

14  And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt^  he,  and  his  brethren,  J 
and  all  that  went  up  with  him  to  bury  his  &ther,  after  he  had 
buried  his  father.  |  15  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  E 
their  feither  was  dead,  they  said,  It  may  be  that  Joseph  will  hate 

^  Heb.  ebel. 

either  in  one  of  the  early  Egjrptian  inyasions  of  W.  Asia,  or  in  the  Egyj)- 
tian  occupation  of  Palestine^  which  we  now  know  from  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
letten  existed  for  some  time  previously  to  &a  1400  \ — which  was 
explained  popularly  by  the  Hebrews,  as  though  it  meant  the  '  Mourn- 
ing {ibet)  of  Egypt,'  and  derived  its  name  from  the  occurrence  here 
narrated  In  accordance  with  this  explanation  of  the  name,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  funeral  procession  made  a  detour  round 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  E.  of  Jordan,  instead  of  following  the  direct 
and  obvious  route  from  Egypt  to  Hebron  by  Beer-sheba. 

the  inhaKtants  qf  the  umdj  the  (Janaanitea,  Le.  the  natives  on 
the  opposite  (W.)  side  of  the  Jordan. 

12, 13.  The  account  of  the  actual  burial  of  Jacob  is  told  in  an 
exceipt  from  P.  The  verses  form  evidently  the  direct  sequel  to  xlix. 
29 — 33':  notice  (1)  Jacob's  'sons'  in  both,  whereas  in  1.  4 — 11  Joseph 
is  the  prominent  figure;  and  (2)  that  v.  12  'his  sons  did  unto  him'  &c 
is  obviously  written  without  reference  to  w.  7 — 11, 

13.    Bepeated  largely  verbatim^  in  P's  manner,  from  xlix.  30. 

14  (J).  The  narrative  of  w.  7 — 11  is  here  resumed  and  concluded, 
Joseph  appearing  again  as  the  leading  figure. 

15 — 21.  Their  father  being  de^  the  brethren  fear  that  Joseph 
will  no  longer  feel  anv  restraint  in  exacting  retribution  for  their  past 
treatment  of  him,  ana  send  accordingly  to  crave  his  forgiveness.  He 
replies  generously  that  he  has  no  intention  of  exacting  vengeance  for 
actions  which,  however  intended,  have  been  overruled  b]r  God's  pro- 
vidence for  good,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  make  provision  for  tneir 
nourishment  and  welfare. 

^  The  basaltio  xnonoli^,  called  *  Job*B  Stone/  at  Sheikh  Sa'ad,  about  22  m.  E. 
of  the  Lake  of  Genneaareth,  has  on  it  an  inscription  ahewing  that  it  was  erected  in 
hoDOor  of  Bamaee  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  (DB.  i.  166').  See  alao 
Hogarth's  Auth,  and  Artk,  pp.  68->70,  71. 

t  « Crnnmand *  hew  ia  in  the  Heb.  the  same  as  'charge'  there  (n)y). 
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us,  and  will  folly  requite  ub  all  the  evil  which  we  did  nnto  hiial 
16  And  they  sent  a  message  nnto  Joseph,  saying;  Thy  &tlijer  did 
command  before  he  died,  saying,  17  So  shall  ye  say  onto  Joeefrii, 
Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  t^e  transgression  of  thy  brethrai],  and 
their  sin,  for  that  they  did  unto  thee  eyil :  and  now,  we  pray 
thee,  forgive  the  transgression  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  tbj 
fiftther.    And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  nnto  him.    18  And 
his  brethren  also  went  and  fell  down  before  his  hce ;  and  they 
said,  Behold,  we  be  thy  servants.    19  And  Joseph  said  onto 
them,  Fear  not :  for  am  I  in  tiie  place  of  God?    20  And  as  for 
you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  peojAe  aKva 
21  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you,  and  your 
little  ones.    And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  ^Idndly  onto 
them. 

22  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  "Egypt,  he,  and  his  &ther's  honse : 
and  Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years.    23  And  Joseph 

^  Heb.  to  their  hearts 

15.   fulhf.    Bather,  surely. 

16  £  As  motives  for  him  to^  grant  a  &vonrable  hearing,  they 
mention  that  their  present  request  is  made  in  obedience  to  their  other's 
express  command,  and  remind  him  incidentally  that  he  and  they  are 
all  worshJDperB  of  the  same  God. 

18.  The  brethren  next  appear  before  Joseph  personaUy;  and  offer 
themselves  to  him  as  his  slaves  (of.  zliv.  16,  where  the  same  word  is 
rendered  bondmen). 

18 — ^21.    Joseph's  magnanimous  reply.  ^ 

19.  am  I  in  the  place  qf  Godt  Viz.  to  inflict  retrihution  upon  yon. 
The  same  expression  as  in  xxx.  2,  but  differently  applied. 

20.  The  verse  brings  out  the  didactic  import  of  the  nairative: 
God  often  accomplishes  his  ends  through  human  means,  without  the 
knowledge,  and  even  against  the  wishes,  of  the  agents  who  actu^y 
give  them  effect.    Gf.  xlv.  5,  7,  8  falso  E). 

(u  it^  is  this  day,  to  save  &c.  The^  words  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  pictured  the  famine  as  still  continuing  (c£  also  'nourish'  in «.  21 
with  xlv.  11,  xlvii.  12).  It  is  true,  accordmg  to  P,  the  £Bunine  most 
have  long  ceased,  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death  (see  xlvii.  28):  but  we 
have  had  several  instances  in  which  the  chronology  of  J  and  £  has  not 
been  in  agreement  with  that  of  P, 

21.  qxdce  kindly  unto  them.    Gf.  on  xxxiv.  3. 
22 — 26.    Joseph  s  old  age  and  deatL 

22.  a»  hundred  and  ten  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  110  years  appear  to  have  been  regarded  in  Egypt  as  the  ideal 
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r  saw  Ephraim's  chfldren  of  the  third  generation :  the  children  E 
:  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were  bom  upon  Joseph's 
knees.    24  And  Joseph  said  onto  his  brethren,  I  die :  but  God 
-    will  sorely  visit  yon,  and  bring  yon  up  out  of  this  land  unto  the 

r 

lifetime  for  a  man,  and  the  most  perfect  a^e  to  be  desired.  Thus 
in  the  most  ancient  MS.  which  we  possess,  tne  Papyras  Piisse,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  'precepts  of  rtah-hotepS'  a  life  of  110  years 
is  decmred  to  be  the  best;  and  on  a  granite  statue  at  Vienna  there  is 
a  prayer  to  Isis  to  grant  health  and  happiness  for  110  years :  according 
to  El^rs  (Smith,  DB.*  n.  1804  £),  also,  there  are  many  other  passages 
which  speak  similarly. 

23.  Joseph  survived  to  see  his  own  great-great-grandchildren. 
children  qf  the  third  generation.  ^  I.e.  Ephraim's  great-grandchildren : 

on  the  Heb.  expression  used,  see  Dillm, 

the  children  cUeo  qf  Machir.  ^hat  'children'  are  meant,  is  not 
stated:  the  'child'  (or  'son')  of  Machir,  most  frequently  mentioned 
elsewhere  is  Gilead  (the  country :  see  the  next  note) :  others  are  Peresh 
and  Sheresh  (1  GL  yii.  16),  and  an  unnamed  daughter  (1  C!L  iL  21^; 
but  the  connexion  in  which  these  are  mentioned  makes  it  probable 
that  they  are  the  names  of  dans,  rather  than  of  individuals.  Refer- 
ence Bibles  (including  RV.)  compare  Nu.  xxxii  39 :  but  the  '  children 
of  Machir,'  who  are  there  said  to  have  ffone  and  conquered  Gilead, 
camiot^  upon  any  view  of  the  chronology,  be  the  same  as  the  lads  who 
are  here  aescribed  as  sitting  on  Joseph's  knees. 

Machir,  Mentioned  specially  on  account  of  his  beiuff  the  epony* 
mous  ancestor  of  the  leading  and  most  warlike  (Jos.  xvii.  1 ;  of  the  clans 
of  Manasseh,  which  was  spread  over  both  the  W.  (Jud.  v.  14)  and  K 
(Nu.  xxxii.  39)  of  Jordan.  In  Nu.  xsdL  40,  Dt.  iii.  15,  the  settlement 
of  Machir  in  Gilead  is  expressed  by  its  being  said  that  Moses  'gave 
Gilead  to  Machir';  in  Nu.  xxvL  29,  xxvii.  1,  Jos.  xvii.  l^  3,  and  else- 
where, it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  genealofflr,  it  being  said  that  Machir 
'be^t'  Gileea  (or,  was  the  'father'  of  Gilead:  c£  p.  112  f.),  or  that 
Gilead  was  tne  '  son'  of  Machir'* 

ioere  b/m  upon  JosepVe  knees.  Le.  he  recognized  them  as  his  de- 
scendants; implying  mdirectly  that  he  survived  their  birth.  An 
expression  used  properly  and  originally,  it  seems,  of  the  fisither:  see 
on  XXX.  3 ;  and  cf.  Od.  xix.  401—4;  iZ.  ix.  455  f. 

24,  25.  Joseph,  before  he  dies,  makes  his  kinsmen  solemnly  promise 
that,  when  tiiey  leave  Egypt  for  Canaan  (cf.  xlvi.  4,  xlviii.  21),  they  will 
bring  up  his  bones  with  them.    Cf.  Heb.  xi.  22. 

24.  brethren.  I.e.  kinsmen  (as  xxxL  23,  46);  cf.  'children  of 
Israel'  in  v.  25. 

wsit  you  &c.    See  Ex.  iii.  16,  17,  iv.  31. 

1  See  Maspero,  i.  400  f . 

*  See  farther  on  Maohir,  and  on  the  remarkable  Tariationa  in  the  different 
genealogies  in  which  he  fignree,  the  art.  MiMAsmiH  in  DB,  nz.,  eep.  p.  281  f. 
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land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacohi 
26  And  Joseph  took  an  otfth  of  the  children  of  Israel,  sayipg 
Qod  will  surely  visit  yon,  and  ye  shall  carry  np  my  bones  from 
hence.  26  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hnndred  and  text  yean 
old :  and  they  embahned  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt. 

wkich  he  »ware  &c.    As  Ex.  xiii.  5,  Na.  xiv.  16  (JE),  and  often  in 
Dt    G£  Gen.  xxiL  16,  zzvi.  3  f. 

25.  took  an  oath  &c.    Cf.  Ex.  xiii.  19;  and  see  also  Jos.  xxiv.  32. 

26.  in  a  cojffin.    I.e.  the  usual  decorated  mummy-oaBej  sach  as  are 
to  be  seen  now  in  most  of  the  mnseams  of  Europe. 

'The  character  of  Joseph  k  one  that  is  singularly  amiable  and  free  hoot 
faults.    He  is  the  true  son,  the  true  brother,  the  true  servant    Loyal  and 
fiuthful,  disinterested  and  sincere,  modest  and  considerate,  he  wins  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  right-minded  persons  with  whom  he  hsus  to  da 
He  is  ohedient  to  duty  in  whatever  position  he  finds  himself— whether  foeding 
his  father's  sheep,  or  attending  to  his  master's  house,  or  acting  for  the  keeper 
of  the  prison,  or  invested  by  Pharaoh  with  authori^  over  ^jpt    **  Jehovah 
was  with  him"  is  the  significant  phrase  by  which  the  narrator  indicates  the 
Divine  approval  of  his  conduct  (zxziz.  2,  3,  21,  23).    In  misfortune  he  11 
resigned,  and  does  not  complain.    He  resists  temptation.    In  hU  eleration  he 
neither  presumes  upon  his  position  nor  foigets  his  humbler  relations:  in  spite 
of  their  cruel  treatment  of  him,  he  bears  his  brethren  no  grudge ;  even  after 
his  fhther's  death  he  is  as  generous  and  magnanimous  as  before  (L  17 — S1]l 
He  has  deep  and  true  affection :  his  younger  brother  and  his  father  are  ever 
foremost  in  his  thoughts^.    His  attitude  towards  his  other  brethren,  and  the 
humiliation  which  he  imposes  on  them,  are,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  desire 
to  prove  them,  and  bring  them  to  acknowledge  their  sin;  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  this  (cf.  xlil  21,  22,  xliv.  16),  and  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  treating  his 
father  and  Benjamin  with  genuine  affection,  he  discloses  himself,  excuses  them 
for  what  they  had  done  (xlv.  5 — 8),  and,  to  assure  them  of  his  foigtveness  and 
goodwill,  mnkes  provision  for  their  residence  near  himself  in  Egypt    He  has 
a  lively  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  (zL  8,  xli.  16,  25,  28,  32,  61,  62,  xlr.  9, 
xlviiL  9, 11, 16, 21, 1 19,  24,  26)  and  of  his  duty  towards  Him  (xxxix  9,  xiii  Ig). 
He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  God's  hands,  who  overrules  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  effects  His  purposes  even  though  it  may  be  without  the  knowledge 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  actual  agents  (L  20,  cf.  xlv.  6,  7,  8).    As  a 
righteous  man,  persecuted  and  sold  by  his  brethren,  wrongfully  accused  and 
humiliated,  but  afterwards  exalted,  and  using  his  position  for  the  good  of 

^  Gen.  zli.  61  end  is  naturally  not  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  UUre.  It  ia  an  old 
difficulty,  which  can  be  aolved  ooly  conjectorally,  that  Joseph  did  not,  immediately 
after  his  elevation,  take  steps  to  inform  his  faUier  of  bis  welfare,  and  zelieve  him 
of  the  anxiety  which  he  must  have  known  he  would  be  feeling. 
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others,  BabmiadTe,  forgiving,  and  tender-hearted,  it  is  not  surpriring  that  he 

abonld  often  have  been  regarded  as  a  type  of  Ohrist    Only  the  measores 

adopted  by  Joseph  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  might  be  thought  to  strike  a 

discordant  note  in  his  character.    To  appropriate  the  surplus  produce  of  the 

seveii  yean  of  plenty,  and  then  to  compel  the  Egyptians  to  buy  baek^  even  to 

their  own  impoyerishment,  what  they  had  themselves  previously  given  up, 

does  not  seem  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.     It  must^ 

however,  be  remembered,  that^  in  this  respect^  Joseph  was  not,  and  could  not 

be  expected  to  be,  in  advance  of  the  public  morality  of  his  aga  The  economic 

conditions  of  Egypt  are^  and  always  have  been,  peculiar.    The  fertility  of  the 

Boil  is  dependent  upon  a  system  of  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  kept  in  proper 

order  by  the  central  government;  and  the  cultivator  falls  into  a  steto  of 

dependency  and  indebtedness  to  it  at  the  same  time.   Moreover,  the  I^ptian 

ydlaJi  lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and,  even  to  the  present 

day,  is  content  to  enrich  others  by  his  Ubour  rather  than  himself.    Of  course 

such  considerations  as  these  do  not  justify  in  the  abstract  the  oppreisions  to 

which  Xlgypt  has  habitually  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  viceroys 

and  pashas;  but  they  tend  to  shew  that  Joseph  did  not  do  more  than  was 

consistent  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 

and  with  the  podtion  in  which  he  found  himsi^  placed  at  the  time  V 

^  From  the  writei's  art.  Jossfb  in  DB.  n.  770. 
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EXCURSUS  I 

The  Names  of  Ood  is  Genesis. 

1.  *JSl5Mm.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  Heb.  word  for  'God'  (Gren.  L 
li  2,  8,  &c.):  it  is  plural  in  form,  though  construed,  with  very  fev 
exceptions,  with  a  sing,  verb  or  adj.,  the  most  probable  erpl^uatioii 
of  the  plural  being  that  it  is  a  'pluml  of  majesty/  or  honoiinc  phml, 
being  used  to  express  dignity  and  greatness^  just  as  the  Heb.  words 
for  'lord'  and  'master/  are  not  unfrequently  plural  in  form,  erea 

though  the  reference  be  to  a  single  person*.  The  sinf.  *JSldaA  is  lare^ 
being  found  only  in  poetry  (50  times,  41  being  in  Job)  and  kUe  prose 
(7  times, — once  of  the  true  God,  Neh.  ix.  17,  6  times  of  heathen  goda, 
2  Oh.  xxxii.  15,  Dan.  xl  37,  38  bis,  39,  and  the  K'tib  of  2  K  xviL  31). 
The  same  word,  with  only  vocalic  differences,  is  the  ordinaiy  word  m 
'God'  in  Aramaic  (^^Idh)  and  Arabic  ('t^A)' :  it  is  found  also  in  Sabaean 
(see  on  x.  28)  and  the  allied  dialects  of  S.  Arabia.  The  idea  origmally 
expressed  by  the  word  is  unknown.  In  Arabic  'aliha,  aooordmg 
to  Arabic  lexicographers,  is  im  old  Bedawi  word  meaning  to  wand^ 
about,  go  hither  and  thither  in  perplexity  and  fear,  and  foUow«l  by 
'to,'  to  6^^a^  oneself  to  a  person  oy  reason  of  fright  and  fear,  seeking 
protection^:  hence,  if  really  derived  from  this  root,  't/SA  might  denote 
God  as  one  to  whom  one  resorted  for  protection,  a  refvqo^.  ^  Whether, 
however,  't/aA  is  really  derived  from  'o/tAa  is  fiir  from  certain:  so  that 

this  meaning  of  'i£zA,  ^Moah  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  oon- 
jectural'._ 

2.  ' jEZ.  This  is  the  ordinary  word  for '  God '  in  Assyrian  and  Phoe- 
nician fboth  as  an  appellative  and  in  proper  names) :  it  is  found  also  in 
tiie  S.  Arabian  dialects,  though  (except  in  proper  names,  in  which  it  is 


I 


1  See  G.-E.  §  124i,  and  Eaaizsch,  art.  Namxs  in  EwiB,  §  114;  and  eL  above, 
p.  14. 

'  See,  for  inetanoe,  the  Heb.  of  Gen.  zlii.  80,  I0.  six.  4;  Ex.  zxL  9,  la.  L  S 
G.-E.  §  124*).    In  Ethiopio,  AnUdk,  xneaniDg  properlj  Moids/  is  the  genenl  woid 
or  *  God'  (DiUxn.  Lex.  Aeth.  p.  151).    Elohim  is  need  also  often,  ae  a  real  flvnl^ 
of  heathen  deities. 

*  *  Allah'  is  'Udh  with  the  art.,  oontracted  from  dl-'Odh. 

*  Lane,  Arab,  Lex.  p.  82. 

"  It  would  hardly,  in  yiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  root,  denote  Him,  aa  has  been 
suggested,  as  an  oiijeet  of  dread, 

*  Gf.  Eantzsoh,  EncB.  art.  Kins,  §  115. 
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-^ery  common^)  not  as  frequenUy  as  *ildh:  in  Aram.,  Arab.,  and  Eth.. 
i.t  occurs  only  inproper  names, — often  in  Aram.,  rarely  in  Arab.\ana 

JBth.  In  Heb.  'El  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
spoken  language,  being  found  only  in  the  following  connexions:  (1)  in 
poetry,  very  firacjuently,  e.^.  73  times  in  the  Psalms,  55  times  in  Job, 
21  times  in  Isaiah  (including  both  parts),  and  occasionally  in  the  other 

X>rophet8;  (2)  in  proper  names  (in  which  in  Heb.  *£lldah  is  never  used), 
"very  frequently,  as  Ishmael,  Israel,  Bethel,  Jezreel,  Eltanah,  Eliiab, 
Ulisha';  (3)  in  prose,  rarely,  and  chiefly  when  some  epithet  is  attached 
-to  it,  as  in  '  a  jealous  Qod  (KJp  ^K),  Eol  zx.  5,  a/., '  uie  great  God,'  or 
•the  faithful  God'  (bnn  Wn,  lown  ^»n),  Dt  yii.  9,  x.  17. 


The  occurrences  of  *El  in  Genesis  (excluding  proper  names) 

P^Sst.Sk  '  God  most  High,'  xiy.  18, 19,  20,  22. 

^«iq  7K  « God  of  seeing,^  xyi.  13. 

ne^  bK  'God  Ahniffhty  (?),'  xyiL  1,  xxviiL  8,  xxxv.  11,  xliii.  14, 
slyiiL  3,  and  to  be  read  also  in  xlix.  25 :  see  further  below,  p.  404  ff. 

pbiy  ^K  '  God  eyerlasting,'  xxi.  33. 

7Kn^n  ^K(n)  'The  God  of  Bethel,'  xxxL  13,  xxxy.  7  (here  the  name 
of  a  place). 

h\r«r  ^rpK  ^k  '  Gody  the  God  of  Israel,'  xxxiiL  20  (name  of  an 
altar). 

T^M  rxtrw\  ^Mn  '  The  God  who  appeared  unto  thee,'  xxxy.  1. 

«nK  ruyn  ^kh  '  The  God  who  answered  me,'  xxxy.  3. 

l^K  ^-6«  Skh  ^D3K  '  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father,'  xlyi.  3. 

T3M  ^M  'The  God  of  thy  father,'  xlix.  25  (in  Jacob's  Blessing). 

In  the  other  historical  books  '^'occnrs  only— (a)  with  epithets  attached, 
mostly  in  passages  belonging  to  the  more  elevated  prose  siyle^  Ex.  tL  3 
dElShaddai);  xx. 6  Ca  jealous  Qod*;  so  xxxiv.  14\  Di  iy.  24,  y.  9,  yL  16,  Jos. 
xxiv.  19X  xxxIt.  6  ('a  gradoos  and  merciful  Ood*:  hence  Neh.  ix.  31;  cf. 
Dt  It.  31X  Dt  yii.  9  ('the  foithful  Ood'\  21  ('a  great  and  terrible  Ood')j  x.  17 
('the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  Ood*;  hence  Jer.  xxziLlS,  Neh.  L  6, 
ix.  32,  Dan.  ix.  4),  Jos.  ill  10  ('the  tiring  God*),  Jod.  ix.  46  (^EWriih,  'the 
Ood  of  the  ooyenant,'  cf. '  Baal  of  the  covenant^'  9.  4);  (fr)  in  poetical  passages, 
Ex.  XT.  2, 11  (plur.),  Nu.  xxiii  8,  19,  22,  23,  xxiy.  4,  8, 16,  23,  Dt  xxxiL  4, 12, 
18,  21,  xxxiii  26,  1  8.  ii  3,  2  &  xxii  31,  32,  33,  48,  xxiil  5;  {e)  otherwise, 
Ex.  xxxiy.  14%  Nu.  xiL  13  (text  doubtful),  xri.  22  ('0  CTodO*  I>t^  Hi-  24,  Jos. 
xxiL  22  bU  {'Qod  of  gods'). 

^  Gomp.  Almodad  (perhaps,  with  other  Towels,  meaning  *Ood  loyes*)  and 
Abima*el  (<Qod  is  a  father*sthe  Heb.  AhVU)  in  Qen.  z.  26,  28:  see  DB.  or 
EwB,  vrr. 

*  Chiefly  in  the  half-Aramaio,  hall- Arabic,  Nabataean  inaoriptions  of  1  oent  b Ji. 

— 8  oent.  A.i>.  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  'JBl  was  an  onknown  word  to  the  Arabe. 
Comp.  the  Biblical  names  from  places  E.  or  SE.  of  Palestine,  the  Aramaean 
Kemu'el,  Bethn'el  (Oen.  xxii.  SI,  22),  Elyada*  (1  E.  xL  23),  and  Haaael;  Ishmael 
sod  Adbe'el  (Gen.  xxv.  13);  the  Midianite  £lda*ah  (xxt.  4)  and  Be'ael  (Ex.  ii  18); 
and  the  Bdomite  EUphas,  Be'a'el,  Mehetab'el,  and  Magdi'el  (Gen.  xxxtL  4, 
89,  48). 

26—2 
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The  etymological  meaning  of  'El  is  however  as  ohflcme  as  Aai 

of  ^Sloah,  At  first  sights  e8i)eciaUy  to  one  nnaoquainted  with  tk 
Semitic  knguages,  it  seems  as  if  two  names,  each  denotii^  'Qad^'  and 
each  containing  the  common  element  *d^'  most  be  connected  witk 

each  other:  but  for  Semitic  roots  of  the  types  ^  and_?^  to  be 

connected  in  meaning  is  against  general  analogy*.  If  'JS7  stood  If 
itself  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  it  woiud  be  to  regard  it  « 
formed  (like  *W  wUnsss^  from  n^y)  from  h^H,  whether  with  the  meaning 
to  be  stronOf  for  which  there  is  some  support',  and  which  was  formetlj 
the  generally  accepted  etymology',  or  witn  the  meaning  to  be  in  ^/rgmt 
(in  Arab,  to  preciie,  bejoremost^  prmide,  ruk)^  which  would  give  for 

'M  the  meaning  leader^  lord\  a  suitable  term  for  a  primitive  tribal 

deity;  but  the  originally  short  e  in  'El  (which  appears  not  only  in  Heh 

names  such  as  ^)i3<9  and  K^'*^  v^^  but  also  especiaUy  in  the  Ass.  iU)  is  a 
serbus  objection  to  this  explanation.  Ot£er  explanations  that  havs 
been  suggested  are  not  less  questionable.  ^  We  must  rest  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  two  Semitic  words,  *ildk  waid  il{u\ 
both  of  uncertain  etjrmology,  but  both  undoubtedly  denoting  'God,' 
and  both  probably  existing  already  side  by  side  before  the  different 
Semitic  peoples  liad  begun  to  separate  from  their  common  home:  in 
after  times,  some  of  the  Semitic  peoples  preferred  one  of  the  two 
synonyms,  while  others  preferred  the  other;  in  one  or  two  cases 
l)oth  remained  in  use,  though  thqr  were  not  in  practice  used  quite 
indiscriminately'. 

8.  'El  Siaddai  QW  ^K),  rendered  conventionaUy  by  'God  Al- 
mijy^hty'*;  but  the  real  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  extremely  onoertain, 
neither  tradition  nor  philology  uirowing  any  certain  light  u^n  it^ 

(a)  The  lxx.  in  Gen.  and  Ex.  use  strangely  my  {tky,  their)  Ood  for 

^  Stilly  M  even  KOldeke  suggests,  H?^  might  oonoeiTablj  be  a  tery  aimient  es- 

pamioii  of  a  biliteral  root  ^k*     i    * 

*  Esp.  in  the  expression  ^T  7K?  B^  *  it  is  aooording  to  the  power  of  n^  hand* 

Gen.  xzzL  39  aL  (Lex.  48*);  the  e^ym.  meaning  of  ^  in  Ez.  xxxt  11,  and  of 

D«^.  D^^^M,  in  Ez.  vr.  15,  Es.  xvii  18,  zxzi  14,  xzziL  21,  2  K.  xzIt.  15,  Job  zli 
26<Heb.  17),  is  nnoertain;  it  might  be  either  mighty  (so  BY.)  or  <ea4l«r,  ckUf  (from 

the  other  sense  of  74K,  mentioned  above),  of.  Lex,  18*,  42^.  JBrI  is  also  renderad 
iax^^  ^9  times  by  lzz.  (e.g.  Ps.  Til.  11) ;  this  is  likewise  the  regular  rend,  of 
Aqmla,  and  the  nsoal  reno.  of  Symm.  and  Theod.,  esp.  of  Theod.:  see  a^g.  Dt 
iii.  24,  vi.  15,  Ps.  xtI.  1,  L  1  in  Field's  Hexapla. 

*  See  e.g.  Ges.  Thee.  pp.  42,  47,  48. 

^  So  N51deke,  thon^  not  oonfidentlT. 

*  See  ftirther  on  these  two  words  the  Ezenrsos  at  the  end  of  Sporrell^a  Neiet 
on  the  Heb.  Text  of  Qenene^  with  the  referenoes;  B&thgen*s  Beitr&ge  eur  Sem, 
Bel.'Ge$eh.  1868,  p.  270  ft,  297  ff. ;  Eaotsseh*s  art.  on  Divine  Names  in  the  JSiieB. 
m.  8828-*es  and  Kittel's  art  Ei4>hxx  in  the  Prot.  JRealeneifkiopiidUf  ed.  8^  tqL  t. 
p.  816. 

*  On  tiie  oconrrenees,  see  p.  185,  with  a.  1;  and  add  the  pr.  names  (all  in  P) 
l^nrishaddai,  *  Shaddai  is  my  rook,'  Na.i.6,  <Ammishaddai,  •  Shaddai  is  my  fkther'0 
kinaman,'  v.  12,  and  Shaddai'tir,  <  Shaddai  is  a  flame»'  if  Shed^ur  in  v.  6  should  be 
80  Tooaliaed :  of.  Gn^,  Eeb.  Pr,  Namee,  p.  196  L 
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*Sl  Skaddai:  ekewhere  they  represent  Shaddai  by  0co9  (No.  zriv.  16, 
Is.  ziii.  6)9  9cipw9  (9  times  in  Job),  vavroKpdnDp  (14  times  in  Job! 

Kvpios  fravroKpiruip  (twice  in  Job),  6  rh,  irdvra  iroajau^  (Job  viii.  S), 
6  hrovpdvuK  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15),  o  $€i^  tov  ovpavw  (Ps.  xci.  l) :  Pesh.  has 
12  times  in  Job  feO^on  the  strong  one  (elsewhere  it  either  transliterates, 
or  represents  by  ^God'  or  'tiie  Highest'):  the  Targums  transliterate: 
Aqnila^  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion^  render  by  licavos',  which, 
however,  very  probably,  merely  gives  expression  to  an  improbable 
Babbinical  etymology  mff  *he  that  is  sufficient'  (so  Rashi  on  Gen. 
xviL  1\  which  may  also  underlie  the  Massoretic  yocalization  Shaddai 
(alreaay  in  Ek.  z.  5  Lxx.  Sa38ai) :  Vulg.  has  mostly  amnipotens. 

(6)  The  Heb.  verb  shddad  means  to  overpower,  treat  with  violence^ 
dmoastaie  TJud.  t.  27  KV™*'  ^^  Sisera,  Is.  xv.  1,  xxiiL  1, 14;  in  EVY. 
often  ^poUy  as  Is.  xxxiiL  1,  Ps.  xvii.  9);  and  the  subst.  Md  means 
devastation^  destruction^  Is.  li.  19  ([AV.,  RV.,  desolationX  lix.  7 
and  k.  18  (AV.  wasting,  RV.  desolation) :  if,  however,  Shaadai  were 
derived  from  this,  it  would,  as  Prof.  Davidson  rightly  remarks  CDB. 
n.  199^),  mean  'not  the  Aimight]r,  but  'Hhe  destroyer,"  signiiying 
presumably  the  storm-god,  or  possibly  the  scorching  sun-god,'  or,  it 
might  be,  'the  Waster/  with  reference  (see  e.g.  Job  xii.  14 — 25)  to  the 
de^aructive  aspecto  of  God's  providence.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable 
that  the  term  might  originally  have  expressed  some  such  material 
idea:  but  if  so,  it  must  by  long  usage  have  been  forgotten:  for  as 
used  actually  in  the  OT.,  Shaddai  certainl^r  does  not  suggest  the  idea 
of  Waster  or  Destroyer  (see  e.g.  Gten.  xvii.  1,  Ps.  xci.  IV.  Others 
explain  Shaddai  as  signifying  the  Over-pofoerer,  i.e.  either  tne  God  who 
manifests  Himself  in  might,  and  coerces  nature  to  His  will\  or,  in 
a  more  historical  sense,  the  God  who  in  the  patriarchal  affe  was 
conceived  principally  as  ruling  by  might  ('der  naturgewaltige ),  but 
whose  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  was  only  more  distinctly  revealed 
afterwards*.  This  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  however  quite  conjectural: 
for  in  actual  usage  the  verb  shddad  alwap  involves  the  idea  of 
violence:  thou|^  again  it  is  conceivable  that  m  the  age  when  Shaddai 
was  formed  frmn  it^  it  had  not  yet  acquired  this  nuance,  and  meant 
simply  to  overpower. 

^  See  Field,  Hecopla,  on  Es.  z.  6.  Dillm.  b«j8  by  an  ovenigfat  that  Xheod. 
DOW  and  then  renders  bj  Irxyp^t*  hot  in  Gen.  zliii.  14,  zlriiL  8,  Ex.  vi.  8,  where 
El  Shaddai  if  lepreaented  by  layvp^  Ixorot,  not  onlj  ie  the  rend,  not  referred  to 
Theod.  (it  belongs  rather  to  Aq. :  see  Field,  u.  AuctaHunit  p.  8,  on  (Hn«  xvit  1), 
bat  ifyi^  oorresponds  to  El  (see  p.  404,  n.  2),  and  Uwbt  to  Shaddai, 

•  So  uo.  in  Ba.  i.  90, 91,  Job  zzi.  16,  xxzi.  2,  xzxix.  82  (xL  2),  Ez.  1. 24  A  [the 
olanie  is  omitted  in  B];  bat,  as  Field,  Htxapla,  ad  looa,  shews,  these  passages, 
exogpt  at  least  Bo.  i  20,  21,  are  reallj  insertions  in  the  ux.  from  the  text 
of  iSieodotion. 

•  KAnig,  aeoepting  the  same  etymology,  explains  {Lehrgd>,  n.  118)  by  violenta 
potmKa  praeditui ;  bat  neither  in  aotoal  usage  is  the  idea  of  yiolenoe  associated 
with  Shaddai,  It  is  trae^  we  have  in  Is.  ziii  6= Joel  i.  16  the  assonanoe  *  as  $hdd 
fhnn  Shaddai  shaU  it  oome*;  bat  whether  this  ean  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  real 
mtaidine  of  Shaddai,  is  Tery  uncertain. 

«  Delitssch;  Oehler,  Theol  of  the  OT,  §  87;  Dillmann,  AT.  Theol  p.  214  f. 

•  Bithgen,  Beitrdge  Mur  Sem.  BeL-GeteK  p.  2961,  of.  192-7. 
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(e)  In  Aasymjx  shadi  is  the  common  word  for  'monntam* ;  aad 
Sargon  and  Asshorbanipal  botii  speak  of  Bel  and  Asshnr  as  sia^i 
ralmf  Hhe  great  mountain'  (KB.  n.  79,  83,  217);  there  oecmr  also 
such  proper  names  as  Bel-shadCUi^  Marduk-shadtka^  'Bel  or  Msrdnk  ii 
my  mountain/  Sin-shadiini,  'Sin  (the  moon-god)  is  our  monntein': 
it  has  hence  been  conjectured  (Friedrich  Behtsseh;  Hommel,  A.HT, 
p.  LIO  i^)  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Heb.  Shaddai^  and  that  it 
means  prc^rly '  my  mountain'  (cf  'm]r  rock,'  Ps.  xviii.  3  «{.),  or  even, — 
for  the  Ass.  Aadi  occurs  sometmies  with  this  meaning, — 'fcnL'  ^Hiere 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  termination  -ti  or  -tia  should  be  changed 
to  -ai'y  Dut  perhaps  the  word  was  originally  Hebraized  as  BhadH,  *mj 
mountain'  (or  'my  lord').  Even,  however,  if  this  etymology  lie 
correct,  usage  shews  that  all  consciousness  of  such  having  be^i  the 
original  meaning  of  the  name  had  been  lost  b^  the  Hebrews*. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  as  r^aida  the 
real  meaning  of  8hadda%  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark:  neither  Hebrew 
nor  any  of  the  c^nate  Semitic  lansfuages  offers  any  convincing 
explanation  of  it    W  hatever,  however,  Be  me  etymology  of  the  name^ 
it  IS  true  that  the  choice  of  it  does  seem  sometimes  to  be  determined  by 
the  thought  of  the  power  of  God,  whether  in  the  way  of  protection 
and  blessing  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  Job  xxix.  5;  Ps.  zcL  1>  or  in  the  way 
of  authority,  punishment,  or  trial  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  viiL  3,  zzL  20^ 
zzvii.  2:  Ps.  Izviii.  14;  Is.  xiii.  6).      We  may  therefore  acquiesce,  at 
least  provisionaUy,  in  the  now  familiar  lenderiog  'Almighty/  re- 
membering however  that  it  is  &r  from  certain  that  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  'All'  involved  in  'Almighty'  is  not 
to  be  pressed,  and  that  certainly  no  dogmatic  inferences  can  bo 
Intimately  drawn  from  the  term. 

Pearson  {On  the  Creed,  foL  46)  insists  strongiy  upon  the  idea  of  ouni- 
potenoe,  in  what  he  terms  its  'operative'  aspect,  iuTolred  in  ISiaddai :  tat  his 
aigument  (£6L  46  n.)  is  altogether  inyalid.  It  of  course  may  be  gnmted  thai  a 
Being  able  to  destroy  uUerly,  Le.  in  the  strict^  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word, 
to  annihilate^  most  be  endued  with  omnipotent  power;  tat  there  is  no  proof 
whaterer  that  ihddad  does  mean  'to  destroy  utterly*:  it  is  simply  a  geneni 
term  signifying  to  treat  with  violence,  to  spoil  or  waste,  and  it  is  used  often 
(og.  Pa  xvii.  9,  Es.  zxzii.  12:  KV.  spoil)  with  a  hunum  subject;  so  thai  the 
same  argoment  would  prore  man,— and  even  an  animal  ( Jer.  v.  9), — ^io  be 
omnipotent  likewise!'  It  is  true  that  in  lxz.  iravrojcparttp  represents  n^ 
14  times ;  but  it  ought  to  ta  remembered  thai  Kvpwt  fraiTD«par«p  is  used  in 
many  parts  of  the*  lzz.  to  represent  Jehoeeih  qf  Bests;  and  thai  ii  is  this 
expression,  rather  than  Shaddai,  mhich  in  oonrse  of  time  came  to  si^ggest  to 
the  Hebrews  the  ideas  which  we  express  by  the  term  Omnipotent  (see  the 
writer's  art  Loan  of  Hosts  in  DB.). 

^  Of.  Zimmem,  KAT*  856,  856,  858  (thinks  a  oonnezion  with  shadA  possible). 

*  Ball  {Light  from  the  East,  p.  151)  would  deme  *JSl  Shaddai  ticm  an  onginal 
Asmrrian  II  ihaddS,  *6od  of  the  moantainB.' 

*  Pearson's  alternatiye  explanation,  the  {AU-)mJHeient,  depends  upon  the  im- 
probable Babbinical  etymology  notioed  above  (p.  405  top). 
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4.     Tahweh^  (J^VT-]  apocopated  in  poetry  [49  times,  23  timee  being 

in  ]  Hallelajah'l  to  Yc^  and  in  compound  proper  names,  at  the 

l>eginning  to  PAo-,  Fa-,  and  at  the  end  to  -yahu,  -ydhy.    This  is  the 

jpersonai  name  of  the  Ood  of  Israel.    It  is  greatly  more  common  than 

JElohim  in  the  OT.  generally,  though  it  is  avoided  by  particular 

imters*.    In  form  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  third  person  imperfect 

of  n^ij,  to  be^  used  as  a  subst.,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  Isaac, 

Jacob,  Jephthah  ([more  exactly  Yizhak^  Ya^akob,  Ytp^A);  and  in 

Ex.  iii.  14  (£)  it  is  explained,  the  third  person  being  cnanged  into  the 

first,  by  'Tjn^  "^^  n?l§,  *  I  am  that  I  am,'  or  rather,  more  exactly*, 

'  I  am  wont  to  be  that  which  I  am  wont  to  be,'  or  '  I  will  be  that  which 

I  will  be'  (A«  B.  Davidson,  W.  K  Smith).   This  explanation  (1)  implies 

that  Yahweh's  nature  can  be  defined  only  by  itself;  and  (2)  dechres 

that,  while  He  is,  as  opposed  to  non-existent  heathen  deities,  He 

exists,  not  simply  in  an  abstract  sense  (lxx.'  iy<a  €t/u  6  cSk),  but 

actively,  it  is  His  nature  ever  to  express  Himself  anew,  ever  to 

manifest  Himself  under  a  fresh  aspect  to  the  world  (Oehler',  Delitzsch), 

or  (if  the  future  rend,  be  adopted)  that  He  will  be  (to  His  peopled 

what  He  will  be,  ie.  will  shew  Himself  to  Israel  under  the  maniiola 

^  The  fonn  *  J6h5Tfih'  is  a  pbilologioally  impossible  one:  it  is  a  hybrid  word, 

formed  by  combining  the  consonants  of  Tahweh  with  the  yowels  of  idOnH 
(*Lord'),  which  is  the  word  that  the  Massorites  intended  to  be  read  by  their 
▼ocalization  7X^71],    li  has  no  support  from  antiquity,  being  first  used,  so  far  as  is 

known,  by  Petrus  Galatinus  in  1518.  The  pronunciation  Tahweh  is  supported  both  by 
philology  (it  is  a  natural  form  of  the  impf.  of  n}n ;  and  is  also  presupposed  by  the 

apocopated  form  -^aka),  and  by  ancient  tradition  (Glenu  Al.  Strom.  ▼.  6.  84  giyes 
the  form  'laovi  or  'laoveU;  and  Theodoret,  Queiest.  16  in  Exod,  says  that  the 
Samaritans  pronounced  the  sacred  name  *IaB4), 

*  Mentioned  also  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1. 18,  where  Bfesha*  boasts  of  having 
dragged  the  *  vessela  of  Tahweh'  before  Gbemosh. 

*?  does  not  use  it  till  Ex.  vi.  2,  8  {p.  tU)  ;  E  uses  Elohim  in  Qenesis  almost 
exclusiTely;  but  after  Ex.  iii.  14  f.  only  occasionally,  as  Ex.  xiii.  17 — 19,  xviii.,  xx. 
1,  19—21.  Certain  later  writers  also  avoided  Tahweh.  Thus  it  does  not  occur 
in  Eodesiastes,  or  in  Daniel  (except  in  oh.  ix.);  the  Chronicler,  when  writing  in- 
dependently (i.e.  in  passages  not  excerpted  from  Sam.  or  Kings)  is  apt  to  shew 
a  preference  for  Elohim  (though  he  also  uses  Yahweh),  and  sometimes  changes 
Yahweh  of  his  source  into  Elohim  (comp.  e.g.  2  Ch.  xxii  12,  xxlii  9,  xxv.  24, 
xxxiii.  7  with  2  K.  xi.  8, 10,  xiv.  14,  xxi.  7);  and  the  exceptional  preponderance  of 
Elohim  over  Yahweh  in  Book  II  of  the  Psauns  (Ps.  xlii. — ^Ixxii.),  and  in  Ps.  Ixxiii. — 
Ixxxiii.,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Psalter,  shews  that  here  the  editor,  or 
collector,  must  have  substituted  it  for  an  original  Yahweh  (of.  also  Ps.  liiL  2, 4, 6",  6 
with  xiv.  2, 4,  6, 7). 

«  The  imperfect  tense  in  Hebrew  does  not  denote  continued  action  (which  is 
expressed  by  the  participle),  but  eitiier  reiterated  (habitual)  or  future  action.  The 
reiteration  expressed  by  it  may  belong  to  either  tne  past  (as  Qen.  iL  6  '  used  to  go 
up ')  or  the  present  (as  Gen.  x.  9  *  it  is  wont  to  be  said,'  Ex.  xviii.  15  *  are  wont  to 
come ').  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  commonly  rendered  in  EW.  by  the  present  tense 
(as  Ps.  L  2  'doth  he  meditate,'  8  'bringeth  forth,'  *  doth  not  wither,'  'doeth,' 
4  '  driveth  away,'  Ao.) ;  the  Heb.,  however,  in  aU  such  cases  denotes  reiteration, 
and  expresses,  more  distinctly  than  is  done  by  the  English  *  present '  tense,  what  is 
habitual  or  customary  (see  numerous  examples  in  Davidson's  Heb,  Syntax,  §  44,  or 
the  writer's  Hebrew  Teneee,  g§  80—86). 

•  OT.  Theology,  §  89. 
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attributes  of  goodness,  mercy,  lore,  &c\—m  either  case,  the  implica- 
tion  being  that  what  He  is  wont  to  be,  or  will  be,  cannot  be  adequatelj 
expressed  in  words.    Even  with  the  rend.  '  I  am  that  I  am/  the  verb  h 
to  be  understood  as  implying  not  simply  existence  as  such,  or  evm 
self-existence,  but  active,  self-manifesting  existence'.   Whatever  uncer- 
tainty, in  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Heb.  tense  employed,  may  thus  re^ 
on  the  exact  shade  of  meaniog  expressed  bv  hmk  ib^  n^nK,  it  can  hartUj 
be  doubted  that  the  general  idea  which  the  writer  connected  with  t£t 
name  Yahweh  was  that  of  a  Being  who  both  i9,  and  man^esU  His  being. 
This  is  certainly  the  sense  that  must  have  been  attached  to  ^e 
name  Yahweh  by  the  Israelites  firom  the  time  when  Ex.  iiL  14  was 
written.  The  possibility  cannot  however  be  excluded  that  the  intention 
of  Ex.  iii  14  IS  to  attach  to  the  name  a  special  theological  sepae,  and 
that  originally  it  may  have  had  some  other  meaning.    Grammatically 
Yahwdi  might  be  also  the  impf.  of  the  Hiphil  or  causative  conjugation : 
this  would  ^ve  the  meaning  us  who  makes  to  be^  i.e.  either  the  ereator, 
or  the  life-giver  (Euenen,  ochrader,  Schultz,  OT.  Theok  n.  134,  though 
not  confidently),  or  He  who  brings  to  pass  (cf.  ^VJ  in  1  K  xiiL  32), 
i.e.  the   performer  of  His   promises   HLie    Clerc    [1696],    Lagarde, 
Nestle).    The  more  primary  meaning  of  ^^Q,  as  Arabic  eliewa  (Kor. 
liii.  1),  was  to  fall  (cf.  Job  xxxvii.  6);  and  so  it  has  be^  oonjectared 
that  the  name  may  have  meant  ori^ally  He  who  causes  to  Jatt 
(sa  rain),  or  He  who  overthrows  (with  lightmng),  and  denoted  the  god 
who  manifested  himself  in  the  storm  (as  Yahweh,  Ps.  xviiL  9  ff.,  and 
frequently).  ^  These  explanations  are,  nowever,  quite  hypothetical:  it 
is  an  obiection  to  the  first  that  the  Hiphil  of  *^}*},  n^n,^^  be,  is  very 
rare  in  tne  Semitic  languages,  being  found  only  in  Syriac,  and  there 
in  late  writers.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  name  Yahweh  may  have 
originally  had  some  physical  meaning;  but  if  so,  it  is  quite  uncertain 
what  it  was.    To  the  Hebrews,  it  must  have  meant  what  it  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  in  Ex.  iii.  14;  and  this  is  the  only  meaning  with 
which,  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  to  do.    Trat  the 
name  was  a  very  ancient  one  in  Israel  is  apparent  from  its  form :  for 
hdwdh^  the  verb  from   which^  it   is   denved,  though  retained  in 
Aramidc,  and  ([with  the  meaning  to  faU,  &g.)  in  Arabic,  went  out 
of  use  in  classical  Hebrew,  and  is  everywhere  (except  6  times'),  even 

1  Oomp.  A.  B.  Davidson  (PB.  zx.  199^), '  What  He  will  be  is  left  nnezpiMsed— 
He  will  be  with  them,  helper,  strengthener,  deliverer.'  Bashi  (on  Ex.  iiL  14)  long 
ago  gave  an  explanation  on  the  same  track,  'I  will  be  with  them  in  their  affllotion 
what  I  will  be  with  them  in  the  sabjeotion  of  their  fatare  eaptivities.'  Bwald, 
in  his  last  work  {Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  wm  Qott,  1873,  n.  887  f.)  explained  the  passage 
as  signifying  'I  will  be  it,'  viz.  what  I  have  promised  to  be  (v.  12),  I  will  be  the 
performer  of  My  promises. 

*  The  verb  hdydh  *  does  not  mean  "to  be "  essentially  or  ontologieally,  bat 
phenomenally'  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Le,).  Ctomp.  Eittel,  p.  634  of  the  art  otted  p.  409  a. 

*  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  Is.  xvi.  4,  Job  xxxvii.  6,  Neh.  vi.  6,  Eool.  ii.  29,  xi.  8.  In  the 
last  three  passages  its  nse  is  no  doubt  doe  to  Aramaio  inflaenoe;  in  Job  xxxvii.  6 
it  mav  be  an  Arabism;  its  use  in  Is.  xvi.  4  might  be  explained  hf  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  form  nsed  in  Moab :  whjr  it.is  nsed  in  Qen.  xxvii.  29  mast  remain 
nnoertain.    It  reappears  in  the  post-Bibhcal  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna,  Ao.,  doobtiess 
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in  the  earliest  documents  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  super^ed 
by  haydk  __ 

In  regard  to  both  Yahweh,  and  also  'iBdAlm,  'M,  considered  aboye, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  really  of  importance  is  not  the 
ultimate  etymology  of  the  words,  but  what  they  came  actually  to 
denote:  the  name  YcAweh,  for  instance,  may  have  originally  expressed 
some  physical  action,  it  might  even,  as  Hommel  has  conjectured^  be  the 
Hebrew  transformation  of  a  Babylonian  Ai  or  Ea:  these  are  matters 
of  purely  speculative  interest;  aU  that  is  of  real  theological  interest 
or  importance  is  to  know  what  the  words  came  to  mean  to  the 
Hebrews^  and  what  are  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Being 
whom  they  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote.  The  case  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  6t6%  Deus^  and  'Gk>d':  nothing  can  be 
learnt  respecting  the  Divine  nature  from  either  the  etymology  or  the 
early  history  of  these  words :  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature 
can  be  learnt  only  from  the  study  of  the  ideas  which,  whether  derived 
from  natural  or  revealed  relidon,  we  associate  with  the  Being  whom 
they  are  used  to  denote.  With  Shaddai  the  case  is  no  doubt  dififerent: 
this,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  must  denote  some  particular  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature,  which  must  have  been  expressed  bv  the  word 
Shaddai :  unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  say  with  confidence  what 
this  attribute  is:  for  philology  fails  us,  and  the  verdict  of  usage  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct'. 

5.  The  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  (3|?tt  "yWX  A  poetical  title,  only 
in  Gen.  xlix.  24,  an(^  borrowed  thence,  in  Is.  xlix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  in 
a  late  Psalm,  Ps.  cxzxii.  2,  5 ;  also,  with  Israel  for  Jacobs  in  Is.  i.  24. 
*Abir  does  not  occur  except  in  these  passages;  but  'ablkr  is  a  word 
occurring  16  times  in  poet^,  and  once  (1  S.  xxi.  7)  in  prose,  meaning 
strong^  mighty^  used  sometimes  of  mighty  men  (as  «fob  xxiv.  22,  xxxiv. 
20),  once  fig.  of  angels  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25),  but  most  commonly  as  a 
poet  term  either  for  bulls,  Ps.  1.  13,  Jer.  £[vi.  15  RVm.  (of  Apis),  and 
(fig.  of  strong  or  fierce  men)  Is.  z.  13,  xxxiv.  7;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  bcviiL  30; 
or  for  war-horses^  Jud.  v.  22,  Jer.  viii.  16,  xlvi.  15  (RV.  text),  xlvii.  3, 
L  11.  In  the  expression  'Mightv  One  of  Jacob,'  the  punctuation 
'^9fif  (constr.  of  "^^3^)  is  probably  cnosen  for  the  purpose  of  differenti- 
ating the  word  from  *)^9k. 

6.  The  Fear  qf  Isaac  fpn«  ^DP):  only  Gen.  xxxi  42,  53. 

7.  The  stone  qf  Isra^  i^^'^-  R^).  An  uncertain  Divine  title, 
found  in  Gen.  xlix.  24,  according  to  the  rendering  adopted  in  BVm. : 
see  the  note  ad  loe. ;  and  cf.  also  the  Addenda, 

thzoogh  the  inflnenoe  of  Aranudo.  J^dwdh,  to  Uve,  preserved  in  Heb.,  if  the 
etymology  given  in  Qen.  ii.  20  is  oorrect,  only  in  *Eye'  (Heb.  Havnoah),  bat  nsed 
regularly  ii|  Fhoenioian,  has  been  similarly  superseded  in  both  Heb.  and  Aramaic 
by  hayd?i, 

^  Bnt  upon  very  insufficient  grounds  {AHT.  pp.  118—116, 144  f.,  826 ;  £«pot. 
Timest  Deo.  1898,  p.  144 ;  and  elsewhere). 

*  See  ftirther,  on  the  name  Yah»€\  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Studia 
BihUea,  i.  (1885),  eep.  p.  12  ff.,  with  the  references;  Eaatzsch,  art.  Nauxs  (|§  109 
~118)  in  the  EneS.;  and  Kittel,  art  Jabvx  in  the  BeaUneyklqpddUf  ed.  3, 
voL  vm.  (1900). 
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On  Geit.  xlix.  10  ('Until  Shiloh  gome*). 

Of  this  difficult  and  uncertain  passage,  it  seems,  nnforhmatdj, 
impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  satisfgictor^  interpretation. 

I.  The  following  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  rend,  of  BY. 
(=AVA  (1)  K  the  word  be  a  personal  name,  and  a  title  of  the 
Messian,  it  must  be  significant:  but  from  ^'Shiloh'  no  meaning 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose  can  be  extracted;  it  cannot,  for  instance, 
mean  peac^ul  or  pectce-hringer'.  for  the  form  of  the  word  is  not  that 
which  a  deriyative  of  shdldh,  to  be  at  ease,  would  have^;  moreoyer, 
skdldh  itself  has  not  the  associations  of  shdlam  'peace'  (Is.  iz.  S\ 
but  often  denotes  careless,  worldly  ease  (e.g.  Job  zii.  6,  Ez.  xyL  49). 
^2)  No  ancient  yersion  understood  the  passage  in  this  sense:  'Shiloh' 
IS  eyerywhere  else  in  the  OT.  the  name  of  the  pla<c6  (1  S.  i.  3,  &c);  it 
appears  first  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  a  fanciful  passage  of  the 
l^mud  (see  p.  413^;  and  the  rend,  'until  Shiloh  come'  is  found  in 
no  known  yersion  ot  the  OT.  till  that  of  Seb.  Munster  in  1534.  Nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  '  Shiloh'  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  in  any  otiier 
part  of  either  the  OT.  or  the  NT.,  or  in  any  patristic  writing.  (3^  To 
those  who  take  a  historical  yiew  of  the  growtn  of  Messianic  propnecy, 
it  must  be  eyident  that  the  figure  whom  we  call  the  'Messian'  was 
— ^as  the  yery  name  indicates'-— ori^ally  the  ideal  king  of  Israel,  and 
presupposes  for  its  formation  the  existence  of  the  monarchy', — ^in  &ct, 
thougn  a  second  Dayid  is  once,  for  a  moment,  looked  forward  to  by 
Hosea  (iii.  5),  the  character  of  such  a  king  was  for  the  first  time 
portrayed  with  any  distinctness  bj  Isaiah  (ix.  6  t,  xi.  1 — 10) :  it  is 
thus  yery  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  analogy  of  prophecy 
to  find  a  personal  ideal  ruler  anticipated — and  anticipated,  moreoyer, 

^  *  ShUoh'  can  only  be  derived  from  a  root  7l(^  or  7H^.  Shilydn  (if  thia  were 
the  form),  from  shdldh,  might  mean  one  at  ease  or  in  prosperity  (bat  not  peace- 
giver)  ;  of.  *ely5n,  *  high/  from  *dlah,  *  to  go  np.' 

*  <  The  .anointed  one/ — ^in  post-Biblical  Jewish  writings  the  full  title  is 
KfTHBID  KD/D  *  the  anointed  king/ — a  title  based  upon  the  expression  '  Jehovah's 
anointed/  often  applied  in  the  OT.  to  the  Israelitish  king  (1  S.  xziv.  6  Ac),  (The 
term  is  not  used  in  the  OT.  in  its  teohnical  sense:  on  Dan.  ix.  25,  26  see  th« 
note  in  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Daniel  in  the  Cambridge  Bible.) 

*  Gf.  DB.  m.  121  f.;  Biebon,  Messianic  Prophecy^  (1B91),  pp.  102  ff^  121; 
F.  H.  Woods,  The  Hope  of  Israel,  p.  117  fl. 
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in  sach  ya^e  and  donbtiol  lan^age-^i^/brtf  the  great  prophets  had 
even  conceived  the  figure  of  the  ideal  king. 

The  reading  of  the  passage  presupposed  generally  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions is  *f^ (fhMoK) for  ^^¥^* (shiloK)^  \^ being analtemative, and(mo8tly) 
poetical  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  for  "^ ,  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
OT.     This  reading  may  be  construed:  (1)  until  there  came  that  tohich 
(oT  he  who)  ia  his;  {2)  until  he  came  to  wlumi  (or  whose)  ia...^  the  sentence 
in  the  latter  case  being  without  a  subjeot^  and  requiring  either  'it,' 
or  some  word  expressive  of  dominion,  to  be  supplied.    Of  these  render- 
ings, (1)  is  represented  by  the  Lxx.  Until  the  things  reserved /or  him 
come  (^a>9  iav  l\&ff  rot  diroK€ifi€i^a  a^tp),  which  is  a  legitimate,  though 
parapnrastio  rendering  of  the  text  mentioned  above,  and  is  the  fint 
alternative  reading  of  BVm.    ^2)  is  represented  in  the  variant  found 
often  in  Hss.  of  the  Lxx.,  ana  in  patristic^  citations',^  until  he  come 
for  whom  it  is  reserved  {ia^  iav  2\%  f  airofcciTot),  which  however  is 
open  to  question  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.,  as^  it  interpolates  the 
aosent  subject  {until  he  came  whose  [it  isj) :  tUs  is  the  second  alter- 
native reading  given  in  RVm.,  where  it  is  introduced,  it  may  be 
observedi  in  terms  simply  recording  the  fact  of  its  being  an  ancient 
rendering,  and  implying  no  judgement  on  the  question  whether  it  is 
a  legitimate  translation  of  the  (presumable^  Hebrew  i^^  K3*  *3  *iy. 
The  same  rend,  is  found  in  the  Pesh. ;  and  it  is  implied  in  tiie  para- 
phrases of  the  Targums,  the  word  traditionally  supplied  being  'the 
kingdom.'    Ez.  xxi.  27  (Heb.  32),  'until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,' 
has  been  supposed  to  contain  an  aUusion  to  the  passage  as  thus  read 
and  understood. 

The  following  are  the  actual  renderings : 

Pesh. :  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  declarer  [of  the 
law]  from  between  his  feet,  until  he  shall  come  whose  it  la.'  The  word  for  'it' 
ig  fern.,  and  in  the  existing  text  there  is  nothing  to  which  to  refer  it  The 
Pesh.  is,  however,  especially  in  the  Pent.,  dependent  upon  traditional  Jewish 
exegesis ;  and  no  donbt  the  pron.  refers  to  'kingdom'  understood  (see  below); 
the  Syriao  Father,  Aphrsates  {e.  330— 350A.D.),  in  his  Homilies  (p.  320,  ed. 
WrightX  actually  quotes  the  verse  with  the  addition  of 'the  kingdom.' 

On]L :  '  A  ruler  {Ut.  one  exercising  authority)  shall  not  depart  from  those 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  ftt>m  his  sons'  sons  for  ever,  until  Messiah 
comes,  whose  is  the  kingdom.' 

'From  between  his  feet'  is  paraphrased  by  'from  his  sons'  sons,'  as  in  lxx. 
by  CK  T&9  y^ip^v  avrovt  on  account  of  DL  xxviii.  67  (lxx.  dca  ro>y  i^ip^^  aMit), 

Taig.  Jerua :  '  Kiugs  cease  not  frt>m  those  of  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  the 

1  With  rh  for  ^,  as  Jer.  xvii  24  ra  for  \^i  of.  p.  412 fi.  1. 

•  In  the  Maasoretio  text  nVfi^ ;  but  as  the  andent  versions  abundantly  shew 
aes  the  writer's  SoU$  an  Samuel,  p.xzziii  f.),  the  plena  eeriptio  is  of  late  intro- 
doetion;  and  many  Heb.  xss.  have  tV^, 

*  E.g.  Justin,  Apot  x.  82,  54;  Iren.  it.  24;  Eoseb.  B,  J?,  x.  6.  The  rend,  fm 
4h  fM^  r&  d'woKelfiue^a  tvirf  is  fonnd  (e.g.)  in  Justin,  TrypK  52;  Orig.  «.  Celt,  §  5H; 
Etti.  SeL  Proph,  i.  S;  Athan.  de  Inc.  Verbi  §  40. 
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leamedf  teachers  of  the  hw,  from  hii  tonflf  sons,  until  the  time  when  the  Km 
Meedah  oomesi  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongeth.' 

Targ.  PbtJoil:  'Kings  and  rolers  oease  not  from  those  of  the  faoiue  d 
Jadah,  nor  scrihesi  teachers  of  the  law,  from  his  seed,  until  the  thane  wImbi  tk 
King  Messiah,  the  youngest  of  his  sona^  shall  come.' 

n?^  is  here  explained  corionalj  as  hit  younffsti  €hild\  heing  connected 
fimcifally  with  i^p^t^  Dt  xzriiL  67,  which  is  rendered  hy  OnV.  [wron^j]  *tht 
yonngest  of  her  sons.'  The  same  interpretation  is  adopted  hy  several  of  tlw 
mediaeral  Jews^  notably  by  Darid  ^mchi  (d.  1236X  who  ezpreasly  e^pUdoi 
n:^  as  meaning  'his  son';  and  it  is  yery  probably  embodied  in  the  ICeaaoretv 
ponctoation  r6fi^. 

The  Tul^te  has  the  isolated  rend,  donee  veniat  ^  mittenduM  S9i  {rho 
read  as  D^^). 

We  thus  see  that  antii^^uity,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  interpreted 
the  passage  in  a  Messiamc  sense:  but  this  sense  was  not  boand  np 
with  a  personal  name  '  Shiloh,'  bat  partly  with  an  entirely  different 
yocalization  and  interpretation  of  tne  neb.  word  in  qaestioii,  and 
pardy  with  the  general  promise  of  ideal  soyereignty  to  Judah,  ex- 
pressed in  the  yerse. 

The  rend.  wUil  that  which  is  his  shall  corns  is  grammatically  quite 
legitimate.     The  rend,  until  he  shall  corns,  whose  [it  isj  is  doubtful, 
though  isolated  cases  do  occur  in  Heb.  of  sentences  in  which  the 
subject  is  not  expressed,  but  has  to  be  understood  from  the  context'; 
and  the  case  might  be  similar  here.    There  is,  howeyer,  another 
difficulty,  which  attaches  to  both  these  renderings,  yis.  tlie  form  of 
the  relatiye  B^.     It  is  true,  this  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT.,  but 
it  occurs  in  it  peculiarly,  and  only  in  books,  or  passages,  which  were 
either,  it  seems,  written  in  North  Palestine,  or  are  UMte\    Thus  it 
occurs  exclusiyely  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  68  times  in  Eoclesiastes, 
thrice  in  Jonah,  four  times  in  Lam.,  19  times  in  Ps.  cxxiL— cxlyL, 
once  in  Ezr.,  twice  in  CL,  but  in  aU  the  historical  books  from  Gen.  to 
2  K.,  onlj  Gen.  yL  8  (yery  doubtfully),  Jud.  y.  7  (Deborah's  Song), 
yi.  17,  yiL  12,  yiiL  26,  2  K  yi.  11  (if  the  text  is  correct),  and  in  none 
of  the  otiier  prophets  or  poetical  v  books,  except  (doubtfully)  in  Job 
xix.  29.    Hence  it  is  a  form  which  we  do  not  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  an  early  and,  presumably.  Judaic  text.     Still,  we  are  hardly  in 
a  position  to  say  that  it  could  not  so  occur,  or  to  rule  out  of  courtk 
upon  thisgrouna  alone,  a  rendering  which  implies  it 

11.  ]^re  is  the  passage  of  the  Talmud  (Satih.  98^X  ui  which  n^v 
occurs  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah.  The  passage,  in  order  to  be  properly 
understood,  must  be  cited  at  length : — 

1  The  suffix  of  the  8rd  sing.  maso.  being  written  with  11,  as  happens  oeoa* 
■ionaUj:  e.g.  in  nT2{,  nh^D,  in  Gen.  xlix.  11  (G.-K.  §  91«). 

*  E.g.  Pb.  ztI.  8  *  beoanse  [he  is]  on  mj  right  hand.' 

*  It  18  the  nsnal  form  of  the  relative  m  the  Mishna;  and  Is  lay  oommon  in 
other  pott-Biblioal  Hebrew. 
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B  'Rab  said,  The  world  was  created  only  for  the  sake  of  David :  Samuel  said, 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  Moses :  R.  To^anan  said,  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Messiah.    What  is  his  name  I    Those  of  the  school  of  R.  Shdla^  say,  Bhfloh  is 

I  his  name,  as  it  is  said.  Until  hi$  9on  (Heb.  ihiioh)  oome.  Those  of  the  school 
of  K  Tannai  say,  Tinnon  is  his  name^  as  it  is  said  (Ps.  IxxiL  17X  I^t  his  name 

J  be  for  ever,  before  the  son  let  his  name  be  propagated  (Heb.  yinndn).    Those 

^  of  the  school  of  &  Qaninah  say,  ^a]linah  is  his  name^  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  xvi.  13), 
ForIwillgiTeyoano/ieoMr(Heb.4afiind^X  And  some  say,  Moiabem  is  his 

[  name,  as  it  is  said  (Lam.  L  16),  For  caai/orter  (Heb.  mend^im)^  and  restorer 
of  my  soul,  is  far  from  me.' 

This  18  a  genuine  specimen  of  fiabbi|ucal  exegesis:  but  its  value 
in  determining  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  me  OT.  is  evidently 
nil:  the  authority  of  the  pupils  of  R.  SbSIa  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  det^mininff  the  true  sense  of  Qen.  xliz.  10,  than  that  of  the 
nu^ila  of  B.  lannai  in  determining  the  true  sense  of  Ps.  IxdL  17. 
It  18,  however,  in  this  doubtful  company  that  'Shiloh'  is  first  cited 
as  a  name  of  the  Mesadah,  though  we  do  not  learn  what  the  word  was 
understood  to  aifinify'. 

III.  Other  tnimpretcaions.  The  first  marg.  of  R7.  *  Till  he  oome 
to  Shiloh'  is  ^mmaticall^  unexceptionable  (see  1  S.  iv.  12) :  it  was 

Proposed  first  in  modem  times  bv  W.  0.  Teller  in  1766,  was  adopted 
y  Herder*  and  Ewald^  and  aJso  by  DeUtzsch,  Dillmann',  and  Stnck; 
in  their^  Commentaries.  In  favour  of  this  view  Del  urges  llie  great 
philological  difficulty  alluded  to  above,  as  attaching  to  the  popular 
e:3rolanation  of  the  name  *  Shiloh,'  and  observes  that  elsewhere  in  the 
OT.  the  word  denotes  regalarlv  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  (1  S.  i. — iv.,  &c.) :  then,  looking  at  the  history,  he  supposes 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  assembling  of  Israel  at  Shiloh,  described  in 
Jos.  zviii  1  [P],  8 — 10  [J],  when,  the  period  of  wandering  and  conflict 
being  now  over,  Judah,  it  mav  be  supposed,  lost  the  pre-eminence,  or 
tribe-leadership  held  by  it  before  (Nu.  x.  14  j[P]  ;^  cf.  Jud.  i  2,  xx.  18): 
the  obedience  qf  the  peoples  was  realized  pnmanly  in  the  victories  of 
David  (2  S.  yiii.;  Ps.  xviii.  43),  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
include  that  ideal  relation  of  Israel  to  the  heathen,  of  which  the 
prophets  speak  more  distinctlv.  Upon  this  view,  as  no  royoUiy 
attached  to  Judah  at  this  early  time,  O^t?  in  v,  1&  will,  of  course^ 

^  A  teacher  of  the  Srd  oenttuy  ajx  (Baoher,  Die  Agada  der  Bad.  AmoriUr, 
p.  85). 

*  It  if  rendered  above  'his  son,'  as  this  was  the  erplanation  eonent  fomerly 
(p.  412)  among  the  Jews,  exoept  by  those  who  read  the  word  MT^  'whose.'  Bt 
snoiher  Babbinieel  artifice  the  word  was  divided  into  two  (Ip  ^,  •  Until  gifu  shaU 
come  to  kim*  I  See  farther  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passsge,  esp.  in 
the  hands  of  the  mediaeral  Jews,  the  writer's  stndy  in  the  Journal  qf  PkUolomt  yoL 
ziy.  (1885),  pp.  4—28. 

*  Vom  Oeiit  der  Shr,  Poetiet  n.  6. 
«  Hut.  II.  288  f. 

*  FroTiaionaUy ;  for  Dillm.  thinks  that  a  really  satisflMtoiy  explanation  is  not 
tobefbnnd. 
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denote  not  a  iceptre,  but  a  stajffl  the  symbol  of  militaiy  power,  wsi 
must  be  rendered  accordingly  (see  p.  885). 

This  view  is  set  forth  m  a  specially  attractive  form  by  Herder. 
We  see  Judah^  the  honoured  of  nis  brethren,  yictorionB  after  battk 
marching  in  triumphal  progress  to  the  national  sanctuary  (1  S.  L — iv.i 
and  there  laying  down  the  emblem  of  authority  in  order  to  enjoy  Hk 
fruits  of  peace,  while  the  nations  roond  bow  submissive  to  his  swa^. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  sustained:  and  m 
Bpite  of  the  names  tiiat  can  be  quoted  for  it^  it  has  not  beea  viewed 
with  favour  by  recent  scholars,  ^us  it  is  historically  doubtful 
whether  Judah  really  enjoyed  that  early  pre-eminence  in  a  united 
Israel,  which  this  interpretation  postulates  for  it^:  Judah  had  no 
particular  coimexion  with  Shiloh  (which  was  in  the  tribe  of  JS^ilram); 
and  it  seems  natural  to  think  of  ^^^  in  v.  10  as  suggesting  sovereigrUj, 
rather  than  merely^  tribal  or  military  pre-eminence*. 

On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainiy  attaching 
to  every  proposed  reading  and  interpretation  of  "Qie  clause  it  must 
be  owned  tha^ — ^as  in  the  case  of  other  passages  which  occur  horn 
time  to  time  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  lKK>k8  of  the  OT., — ^it 
is  impossible  to  sajr  with  confidence  what  its  real  meaning  is.     The 
present  writer  considered  formerly  that^ — ^apart  from  the  rendL  Tiff  kf 
come  to  Skibhy — ^the  only  rendering  consistent  with  strict  grammar 
was, — with  naturallv  n?^  for  ^^V, — Until  that  which  is  his  $katt  come. 
This,  however,  yielos  a  somewhat  poor  sense;  and  it  is  perhaps  over- 
strict  to  ruk  out  of  court  the  other  ancient  rendering.  Until  he  shall 
come  whose  (it  is)'.     The  element  of  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  ^  (see  above)  of  course  still  remains.     J!f^  however,  tins  be 
the  true  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  it  will  then  presuppose  au 
allusion  to  an  ideal  figure,  having  a  right  to  the  'sceptre'  of  Judah, 
which  is  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been  formed  before  such  an 
emblem  of  royalty  was  known  in  Judah,  it  will  be  later  in  date  than 
the  time  of  Ibavid's  accession,  if  not  later  than  the  age  of  Isaiah. 
As  was  pointed  out  on  p.  386,  v.  11  connects  very  naturally  with 
w,  8 — 9,  so  that  v.  10  might  quite  possibly  be  a  later  addition  to  the 
original  Blessing,  added  at  a  time  when  the  Messianic  hope  in  Israel 
had  become  more  distinct.  ^    ^  * 

The  verse  is  undoubtedly  '  Messianic'  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
word,  i.e.  it  anticipates  an  ideal  future  for  Judah,  as  the  prophets 
often  do  for  either  Israel  or  Judah,  without  reference  to  a  personal 
Messiah  (see  e.g.  Hos.  xiv.,  Is.  ii.  2 — 4,  iv.  2^6,  Iz.):  whether  it  is 
'Messianic''  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  personal  ideal  ruler  is  referred  to  in  clause  c 
U3ie  principal  early  promises  of  ideal  future  blessings  to  the  patriardis 


1  Comp.  p.  886;  Ottley,  Hist,  of  the  Hebrewi,  p.  187. 

*  Bee  farther  Sohults,  OT.  Theol  n.  388—40.    For  other  saggestioiui  aad  oon- 
eotnres  respeoting  the  danse,  see  DB,  8.v.  Shilob. 

*  Bo  Bohults,  L  e.  p.  841;  and  Qunkel. 
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or  Israel^  fall  into  a  consistent  series,  with  a  gradnally  narrowing 
scope :  given  in  Qten.  xii.  2  f.  to  Abraham,  they  are  limited  in  xxvi. 
2 — 5.  24  to  Isaac,  in  zzv.  23,  zzvii.  27 — ^29  to  Jacob;  in  2  S.  yii 
(Nathan's  prophecy),  zziiL  5  (David's  'Last  Words'),  Am.  iz.  11—15 \ 
they  are  attached  to  the  Davidic  dynasty  in  general;  in  Hos.  iii  5, 
and  esp.  in  Is.  iz.  6  f.,  zi.  1 — 10,  zvi.  5,  they  centre  round  a  particolar 
ideal  roler  of  David's  line.  Oen.  zliz*  10,  if  it  contain  no  reference 
to  a  j>ersonal  ideal  ruler,  wiU  fall  between  Gen.  zzvii  27 — 29  and 
2  S.  Yii. ;  for  Judah  is  a  narrower  unity  than  'Jacob,'  but  a  broader 
one  than  the  djmasty  founded  by  David:  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  does 
contain  such  a  reference,  it  will  ML  certainly  after  2  S.  vii.,  if  not  after 
Hob.  iii.  5  and  Is.  iz.  6  f.,  zi.  1 — 10,  zvi.  5,  as  well 

^  Notice  here  {v,  12),  as  alBO  in  Ps.  xviii.  43,  44,  the  Mune  anticipation  of  mle 
over  (atirroonding)  nations,  which  is  found  also  in  Qen.  xzvii.  29,  and  in  the  last 
olaiiM  of  Oen.  »lix.  10. 
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AM-mlvTCSm  896 1 
Abimael  ISO,  408  n. 
Abnham  and  Abrsm  (the  names)  zliz, 

186;  date  of  Abraham  zxix 
Aooad  181;  •  Acadian'  188 
Adxnah  and  ^botim  137 
<all  flesh'  87 

•Ahnighty'  (Shaddai)  185,  404—6 
altars  in  pre-Mosaio  tkoee  xvili,  :dx  f., 

xziv,  89,  147 
•Amalek  161,  816 
Amorltes  125  f. ;   hi  Babylonia  zlTiii, 

143  n.;  'Amorite'  hi  B  135  f. 
Amnrri,  land  of  178 
angel  of  JehoTah  184 
anachronisms  zv,  207, 250, 804, 888, 880 
anthropomorphisms  in  Genesis   zz  I. 

(of.  zzt),  86  f. 
'appease,'  to  898 
Anb,  Arabia  344  n. 
•Aribah  168 

Aram  (sSyria)^  139,  238 
Ararat  98 

Archaeology    and    the    narratlTee    of 
Genesis  zlviu— liu,  167 1, 173  f.,  339, 
380,  874  f. 
Archaisms  explained— 

again  (sback)  383 

bakemeaU  888 

hra»$  70 

contort  193 

eommune  197 

eunning  347 

dreadfta  365 

dfilM  815 

entretU  150 

excelUfU,  excellency  883 

favowr,  well  /avowed,  ill  favoured 
371 

gruUd  381 

intreaUd,  to  be  345 

Journey  151 

Hen  351 

Ughay  351 

meat  16 

meet  41  n. 

ravin  894 

replenieh  16 

ttrakes,  ringHraked  378 

etrange,  etranger  187»  383,  808 

etricken  194 

UU  175 

temjpl  317  n. 


Arioch  156 
Arpachahad  138 
Asher  lii,  375,  889  1 
Ashkenaa  116 
Aflshnr  131,  138,  348 
AsshoTy  city  of  40 
Atra-^asis  105  ii. 

Babel  130,  186;  tower  of  189  ff. 
Babylon,    antedilnyian    kinge    of    80; 

first  dynasty  of  XXI,  130,  156  tt.  1 
Babylonia,  antiquity  of  eivilisaUoii  in 

zzzi— zzziU 
Babylonian  elements  in  GenesiB  97  If^ 

53  t,  106,  oi  80  1 
Babylonian  stoiy  of  Creation   97  &; 

of  the  Flood  108  ft 
bdeUinm  89 
Bedawin  183 
Beer-laJ^-roi  188 
Beer-sheba  313,  315,  816,  854 
'before'    (or  'hi  front  of^aBMl  of 

154,  183,  337.  800,  cf.  164 
Benjandn  18,  848  ff.,  867,  898 1 
Berossus  37  with  «.  8,  88  n^  89  ■., 

80  n.,  80,  108 
Bethel  147  f.,  864  ff. 
Bethlehem  811 
betrothal  387 

bitomen  87,  185,  163  f.,  303  L,  895  «. 
*  bless  oneself,'  to  330  f .  . 
Bronze  age,  Uie  zli,  68 
'broad  pUoe'  198 
<  brother*  sreUtion  158,  168,  887,  870, 

388,  387,  899 
'batter'  (i.e.  Uben)  198 
Boa  338 

Gain  63,  68  ff.,  71,  73;  lessons  of  tbs 

stoiy  of  68 
Cahiites  63,  68—71,  73  f.,  80 
CalaJ^  131  f . 
Canaan,  Ganaanites  108—113, 118, 127, 

147;  •Ganaanite'  in  J  136,  147 
Caphtor  134 

Gassites  (Eassho,  Easshites)  59,  130 
cattle  in  Egypt  871 
Ghaldees  (Heb.  Kasdim)  141 
Ghedorhi'omer  XYI,  157, 158  a.,  171—8 
chembim  60 1 
Ghesed  338 
chronology  of  Genesis  zzv  ff.,  zzz  f .,  75, 

79  f.,  188,  149,  818,  363,  865  n^  868 
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eiroQzndsion  189  ff. 

civilization,  beginnings  of  62  if.,  68  fl. ; 
Phoenioian  legends  of  73  f. 

'  coat  of  many  coloon*  828 

'oonenme,'  to  196 

'com  and  wine  (tiroihy  268 

cosmogony  of  Genesis  19  ff. ;  sonroe 
of  26 ff.;  teaching  of  6,  82 fl.,  54  ff.; 
Babylonian  cosmogony  27  ff. ;  Phoe- 
nician cosmogony  5,  80  n. 

covenant  176,  178 

creation  8;  two  aooonnts  of  in  Genesis 
2  ff.,  86  ff. 

creation-tablets,  Babylonian  27  ff. 

*  creature'  (Heb.  ioul)  12,  18 
'creeping  thing*  18 

Gnsh  68,  69»  120 

cnstoms,  institutions,  Ac,   origin   of, 

explained  xrii  f.,  xx,  Iviii,  1,  86,  48, 

49,  60,  62,  106 

Dan  274,  888  f. ;  the  place  168 
Dana,  Prof.  24 

*  days'  of  Oen.  i.,  xxviii  n.  20, 21  f. ,  26 
Dead  Sea,  the  169;  geology  of  168  ff. 
Dedan  119,  240 

'deep,'  the  4,  892;  the  'great  deep'  90 
dew  in  Palestine  268 
dibs  864 

Dinah  276,  802  ff.,  807,  866 
Dothan  828 
•dowxy'  804 

dreams  xxi,  206 ;  in  Egypt  842 
Domah242 

dnplioate  narratiTes  iii,  iv,  86  ff.,  191, 
264  f.,  809,  810 

*E,'  term  explained  xi,  xii:  oontents 
and  literary  character  of  xii — xv; 
probable  date  of  xri;  other  charac- 
teristics of  xix— xxi,  206,  821,  832  f . 

*  east,  children  of  the '  268 
'east  wind'  (sirooco),  the  840 
*eat,'  to,  in  sacrifioial  sense  289 
•Eber  127,  188  f. 

•Eden  88 

•Eder,  tower  of  811 

Edom,  name  of  246,  248,  conntiy  260, 

people  261,  812  fl.,  kings  817  f. 
Egypt,    antiquity    of    civilization    in 

xzxiii  f. ;  leng&  of  Israel's  sojourn 

in  xxviii— XXX,  177 
Egyptian  words  in  Genesis  li  n. 

*El  402  f . 

'El  'Eljfiin  0  God  Most  High ')  166 

'El  Shaddai  viu,  xxiU,  186,  404  ff. 

*£lam  128 

Blishah  116 

'Elohim  xxiii,  14,  402:  $ee  God 

Elohist  iv 

D. 


embalming  in  Egypt  896 
*£n-gedi  161 1,  171,  172 
'En-Mishpat  161 
Enoch  77,  78  f. 

book  of  76  n.,  78 1,  82 

«Ephah  (tribe)  240 

Ephraitt  and  Manasseh,  birth  of  846; 

adopted  by  Jfacob  876  f . ;  blessing  of 

817  f.,  890  f. 
Ephrath  811 

Ereoh  xxxu,  62,  108,  120 1 
Eriakn  166 
Eridn  62 

'Esau  246,  249;  wives  of  818 
etymologies  of  OT.  63,  71,  77,  272  n. 
Eaphrates  179 
'  eVil  inclination  or  propensity'  (Jewish 

theological  term)  96 
evolution  66 
Exodns,  probable  date  of  xxix 

*faoe,'  to  'see  the  face  of*  298 

faith,  Abraham's  176 

Fall  of  man  44  ff.,  66,  67;  no  Bab. 
version  of,  at  present  known  63  n.  1 
(add  King,  TableU  of  Creation^  p.  221) 

famines  in  Egypt  846  f. 

*  father '  s  originator  69 ;   =  fonnder  or 

eponymous   ancestor   800 ;     =  chief 

minister  862 
'  father's  kin,'  to  be  out  off  from  one's 

X,  187, 188;  to  be  gathered  to  x,  241 
firmament  6  f.,  29 

Flood,  historical  character  of  the  99  ft 
folklore,  Hebrew  62,  70,  78,  82  f.,  108, 

134,  208,  cf.  246,  881 
•foUy'  808  f. 
*form,'  to  87 
furnace  (113n)  178;   (1^03)  202 

'  furniture,'  camel's  286 

Gad  274  f.  (name  of  a  Semitic  deity),  889 
garden  of  £den  38--40,  61 
gate  (in  an  Eastern  city)  197 
genealogies  in  Genesis  v — vi,  69,  76, 

112—114,  187  f.,  222 f.,  243  f.,  812 ff., 

826  f.    399 

*  generations'    (nn^lH)    ii,   viii,    19; 

(nnn)  ix,  87, 186 

Genesis,  contents  of  iff.;  composite 
structure  of  iii  ff.,  xvi  f.;  probable 
date  of  XV  f.;  historical  value  of 
xxxi  ff.,  xlii  fobs.  i. — ^xi.),  xliii  ff.  (chs. 
xii. — 1.);  religious  value  of  Ix  ff., 
Ixxff.,  cf.  1,  11,  81  ff.,  64  ff.,  107, 
and  pa9iim;  Genesis  and  modem 
science  xxxvii  ff.,  xlii,  Ixi — iii,  6,  8, 
11,  17,  19  ff.,  99  f.,  103  ti. 

Gerar  206,  251 

Qh&r,  the  168 

27 
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GUead  283,  387,  290,  899 

Gilgamesh  102,  123 

gladal  period  zxxviiif. 

*gloi7'= spirit  (||  *boq1')  883 

God,  names  of  in  Genesis  402  fl. ;  doc- 
trine of  xzi  f.,  zxiT  f.,  Izz  f.,  ff,  11, 
81—88  dn. ;  the  word  used  of  divine 
beings  46,  &0,  82  n.;  Elohim  con- 
strued with  a  plor.  pronoun  14,  or 
▼erb  208,  289,  402 ;  use  of  word  in 
Genesis  iv,  Til,  zif.,  2  Ac,;  expres- 
sions such  as  '  prince  of  God,'  '  terror 
of  God'  226,  274,  309 

Goiim  168 

Gomer  114 

good  and  evil,  knowledge  of  41,  46 

Goshen  882  n.,  869 

granaries  in  Egypt  848 

*  guard,  captain  of  the'  826 

Hadad  (Syrian  God)  818 

Hagar  180 

Ham  108—111,  118,  117 

H&m&th  126 

Hammurabi  89,  166 

Haran  141  f.,  233,  269 

Hasisadra  (Hasis-atra)  106  n.,  107  n. 

Havilah  89,  'll9,  131,  248 

Haa&son-tamar  161,  162 

heaven  and  earth,  Heb.  idea  of  8,  0,  11 

*  Hebrew,'  name  127,  1881,  336 
Hebron  165 ;  Hittites  in  228-80 
'helpmeet'  (incorrect  expression)  41  n. 
Heroopolis  869 

Heth  124,  225,  263;  ne  Hittites 

Hittites  124  f.,  179,  225,  228—30,  313 

ilivites  126 

Horites  160,  312,  318,  816  f. 

homed  snake  389 

human  sacrifices  221 

hydromanoy  368 

Hyksos  847 

ideal  leitfesentations  in  Genesis  xxiil, 
xxiv,  mi  II..  Ixvii-lxx,  17,  148.  307 

'image  of  God*  14  f..  32  f..  76.  97 

individual,  rights  of  the  207,  222 

inspiration  Ixiv  ff.,  81,  69  n. 

Isaac,  name  played  on  or  explained 
118,  194,  210;  sacrifice  of  221 1 

Ishmael,  name  played  on  or  explained 
182, 188,  212;  character  of  182;  Jew- 
ish Haggadahs  respecting  210  n. 

IshmaeUtes  182  n.l,  218,  248  f.;  Ish- 
maelite  tribes  241^8 

« isles*  117 

Israel  296,  310,  811,  368;  meaning  of 
name  296;  preferred  for  'Jacob'  by 
J  811,  863 

Issaehar  275  f.,  387  L 


Ituraeans  242 

'J,*  term  explained  zi,  zii;  eoRtenti 
and  literary  character  of  xii — xr: 
probable  date  of  xvi;  other  cbMnt- 
teristics  of  zvii— zzii 

Jabbok  283,  294 

Jacob,*  name  explained  or  plajad  oc 
246,  269;  character  246  1,  249,  S»9, 
296  1;  migration  into  Bg^pt  864  t, 
86811.;  Ust  of  descendants  865  fl.; 
Uessing  87911.;  burial  896C;  early 
ooourrence  of  name  in  Palesime  li  1 

Japheth  108,  110  f.,  118,  114 

Javan  (Tavan),  Le.  the  Gieeka,  115 

Jebel  Uidum  (range  of  salt-idiifs  in 
SW.  comer  of  I>ead  Sea)  159,  169, 
201 

Jehovah  (Tahweh),  meaning  of  name 
407  ff. ;  use  of  name  in  Genesis  vii« 
ziii;  question  of  early  history  of 
name  xviii  n.  4,  xliz 

*  Jehovah  God,'  use  of  ezpreanon  37 
Jehovah-jireh  219  f. 

Jerahmeel  (clan  in  Judah)  897 

Jordan-vaUey,  the  163,  168  f. 

Joseph  276,  819—21,  821  &,  832  fl.; 
probable  date  of  xxz,  847;  oharacter 
of  820  f.,  400  f.;  historical  character 
of  zlvi  f.,  of.  liz  f. ;  early  possible  oc- 
currence of  name  in  Paleetiiie  lii 

JnbUeee,  Book  of  76  n.,  82,  211,  879  «. 

Judah  273,  321,  826  ff.,  882,  353,  869, 
384—7;  clans  of  826  f.,  331  f. 

justice,  andent  ideas  of  207»  807; 
Divine  justice  196 

(adesh  161 

l^edar  242 

¥enites  72,  179 

^enizzites  179.  316 

Ig^eturah,  tribes  descended  from  289 1 

Ei'kkar  of  Jordan,  the  162  t 

»kind*  (PO)  viu,  9 

(iriath-arba*  x,  224 

*  knees,  to  bear  upon  the'  274,  899 

*  know,'  to  (sto  take  knowledge  of)  195 

Laban  236,  269  ff.,  290 
land-tenure  in  Egypt  374  f. 
languages,  origin  of  different  xzziv  f., 

138  f . ;   origin  of,  according  to  the 

Hebrews  132,  184  ff. 

*  latter  days,'  the  381 
lentils  248 

Levi  273,  802—8;  tribe  of  888  £. 
levirate-marriage  826 

*  life,'  two  Heb.  words  for  97 
light,  Heb.  idea  of  6 
*livh^'  water  262 
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longevity  of  patriarahs  xxvi,  zxz,  76, 
138 

*  liord  Jehorali,*  use  of  ezpntsioii  175 
Lot,  ohancter  of  205;  Lot's  wife  201 

•  lowlvid/  the  827 
Ludim  128 

liua  266 

Maohir  (Manassite  elan)  899 

Maohpelah  xi,  226,  228 

magioians  of  Egypt  840 

Magog  115 

BCahaDaim  291,  801  f. 

M  amre  154 

Man,  pre-emioenoe  of  In  Geo.  15,  88, 

42;    beginnings   of   54;   before   the 

Fall  56  f.;    antiquity  of  xxxi— xlii, 

63,  68.  184 
Manasseh  846,  875  fl.,  890 1;  dans  of 

899 
mandrakes  275 
marriage  48 
*measnres*  198 
Melehisedek  164,  167  f. 
Merenptah,  mention  of  Israel  by  zlviii 
Mesopotamia  282 
Measianio  oatlooks  48,  144,  145,  886, 

410  f.,  414  f . 
Midian  240 
MispiOi  288,  801 1 
Misraim  (Egypt)  117 
Moab  and  Ammon  208—5 
mdhar  (price  of  wife)  271,  804 
Moriah,  land  of  217 
<Most  High'  165 
mooming-oostoms  in  East  224 1,  896 

Nahoridae  222  f. 

*  name  of  Jehovah,'  to  oall  with  (upon) 

xiii,  71 
names  explained  or  played  on  xviii  fi., 

xxiii  n. ;  110,  251,  259,  878  t,  884, 

888,  889,  891 
NaphtaU  274,  890 
natoze  in  OT.  19 
Nebaioth  242 
Negeb,  the  148 
neolithic  man  xl  f . 
Nephilim,  the  84 
Nile  (Heb.  F^or)  839 
Nimrod  120,  122  f. 
Nineveh  121 
Nod,  the  land  of  67 
nose-ring  286 

oak  (as  saored  tree)  147 

'offering,'  'present*  {min^h)  64,  298 

On  845 

Ophir  ZV  f.,  181 


literary  character  of  iv— vil;  parts 
of  the  Hexatenoh  belonging  to  fv,  v; 
words  and  phrases  need  by  vii^-xi; 
probable  date  of  xvi;  other  charao- 
teristicB  of  xxii— xxv,  2,  86,  186  Ac 

Paddan-aram  xi,  244  f. 

palaeolitMc  man  xxxix  f. 

Paradise  88,  51  (in  NT.),  61;  theories 
of  the  site  of  57  fl. 

Pathios  124 

patriarchs,  antediluvian  68  ff.,  78,  74  ff., 
80  f.,  187—40 

patriarchs,  post-dilnvian,  historical  cha- 
racter of  xliii  ff.,  148 

patriarchal  genealogiei  68  ff.,  74  ff., 
188  ff. 

Siitriarohal  period  in  J  147 
eleg  180 
Peniel,  Pennel  296,  801  f. 
'people,'  in  the  phrases  'to  be  cat  off 

from,'  and  'be  gathered  to,'  one's 

people  188:  sss  bther's  kin 
Peres  827,  881  f. 
Perizzites,  152 

Pharaoh,  meaning  of  name  150 
Philistines  124,  250 
pillar  {maff&>dh)  266,  267  f.,  810 
pits  823  f. 
*plagae'  151 
•plain'  {KikkSr)  of  Jordan  152  f.;  the 

cities  of  the  Kikkdr,  site  of  170 1 ; 

destraction  of  202  f. 
Potiphar,  name  explained  826 
Poti-phera  826,  845 
pre-Mosaic  age  in  J  xviii,  89;   in  £ 

xix;  in  P  xxiv,  89 
priestly  element  in  Genesis  iv 
promises  in  Genesis  144, 147, 186,  886, 

414  f. 
prophetical  teaching  of  Genesis  xvii, 

txi  f.,  64,  111 
Protevangeliam,  the  48,  57 
proverb,  or  proverbial  saying,  origin 

of,  explained  120,  219 

Baoes  of  mankind,  remote  orig^  of 
zxxv,  xxxvi— xxxvii,  114;  origin  of, 
according  to  the  Hebrews  112  ff. 

Bachel's  grave  811 

rainbow,  the  98,  99,  106  n. 

Barneses,  the  hmd  of  871 

Bamses  II,  xxix.  347,  897  fi. 

Bfihdbdth  253 ;  B8]|^db5th.'Ir  121 

TV»ph%(fy>   150 

rest,  to  (of  God)  18 

Beoben  278,  321,  882,  852,  881 1 

rings  as  amulets  809 

•  Biver,'  the  288 

*  river  of  Egypt,'  the  178 


P,   term  explained  iv;   contents  and      Sabaeans  119,  130 1 
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iabbath  18  f.,  84  f. 

noted,  scribes  (in  Bgypt)  840 

SMred  sites  in  Pal.  xiz  1, 147, 156,  316, 

268,  264,  266,  800 
■aerifioe,  first  mention  of  64 
'saith  Jehovah'  220 
Salem  164 
Salt  Sea,  the  169 

*  salvation'  889 

Sargon  of  Aooad  zzxii,  178  n. 
soienoe  of  the  Bible  88 
*Bea'r=the  Weet  148 
sea-monsters  12 
SSba  119 

'see  Ood,'  to  296;  of.  188 «• 
•seeds'  (Oal.  ui.  16)  164 
8e*ir  246,  812,  814,  816 
serpent,  the  44  f.,  47,  48 
SSi^  189 

*  set  feasts'  10 
Sethites  71,  74  il.,  80 
Shalem  (near  Shechem)  800 
Shgba  119,  180  f.,  240 

Sheohem  (plaoe)  146,  800,  802,  807  ff., 
378  f.;  (person)  300,  802  f.,  806—8 

shekel,  valne  of  227 

Shem  108,  110  f.,  118,  127 

ShS5l  826 

ShSphelSh,  the  827 

shepherds  in  Egypt  870 

•Shiloh'  (Gen.  zlix.  10)  886  f.,  410  ff. 

Shin'ar  121 

Shnr  181  f.,  248 

Siddim,  vale  of  169,  168,  170  f. 

Simeon  273.  802—8,  864  n.,  888  f. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  127,  170  f., 
194  ff.,  2021 

« sojonmer'  177, 186, 199,  225;  ot  149 

'  Bojonmings,'  land  of  one's  186;  of.  871 

*  son 's  grandson  or  descendant  269, 284 
*Song  of  the  Sword,'  the  70  f. 

'sons  of  God'  82  f. 

*Bonl'  in  Heb.,  use  of  and  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  12  (in  animals),  88,  42, 
96  (in  the  blood),  149  (as  seat  of 
feeling  and  emotion),  860; = *  person ' 
ix  (No.  19),  z  (No.  24  a),  146 

*  South,'  the  148 

spirit  of  God,  the  4,  83  f.,  848 
springs,  sacred  161 
Stone-age,  the  xzziz  ff.,  68 
stone-worship  267 

'stranger' a «<90ttm^r  or  temporary  re- 
sident   (njl)    177,    226;  ^foreigner 

0?ri9  ox  n??)  187,  282,  808 
Sucooth  299,  30i  f. 
'Somerian'  zxziv,  188 


94,  97 


*  swaim,'  to  viiij  11  f.,  12  i 
'swarming  thing'  viii,  12 
'sweet  savour'  96 
'  Syria'  129 


Tarahish  116 

•  taskwork'  (DD)  888 

Tel  el-Amarna  lettecs  zxiz,    81,    125. 
164,  167  f.,  897 

TAmft  242 

Teman  816 

temptation,    operation   and   power   of 
44  ff.,  64—8 

teraphim  283 

tereUnth  146,  147 

'that  be  far  from  thee'  196 

TiAmat  2,  28 

Tid'al  168 

Timnah  829 

Hrd8h  268 

tithe  166,  267 

trees,  saored  or  oracular  146 1 

tribes  or  nations  represented  tm  indi- 
vidaals  Uv  ff.,  110—113,  112  fL, 
188—140,  223—4,  289  f^  341—3, 
816  (Se'ir),  899;  cf.  72,  807  t,  331  t 

'  trouble,'  to  rOV)  806 

Tubal  116 

Tubal-oain  70 

Two  Brothers,  Tale  of  the  836 

mleavened  cakes  198 

Ur  140,  141,  142 

Um-saJim  (Jerusalem)  164,  167 

Ussher,  chronology  of  zzvii,  zzviiia^ 

142  n.,  262 
'Us  129,  228,  817 

wady  262 

'  waDE,'  to,  with  God  77;  heton  God  185 

waters  above  the  firmament,  the  7 

under  the  earth,  the  8,  0  a 

'wax  old,'  to  194 
wei^^bing  money  227,  866 
'without  form'  (^nh>  8  f. 

Xisuthrofl  77,  108,  106  n. 

Tahweh  407:  te€  Jehovah 

ZaphSnath-pa'neah  844 
Zebulun  276,  387* 
Zerah  831  f. 
9idon  124 
eijp^tU  187 
ijiion  811,  with  n. 
4;o*ar  163,  170,  200,  201 
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